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A  Hundred  Million  People  with  One  Idea 


You  remember  that  wonderful  picture  of  Joan  of  Arc  by  Bastien 
Lepage?  Do  you  remember  the  eyes  that  look  out  of  the  picture  with 
a  fixed  gaze,  unmindful  of  everything  except  the  object  of  her  heart's 
desire,  to  save  France? 

It  has  its  lesson  for  us  today. 

We,  too,  must  look  into  the  future  with  unfaltering  gaze — unmindful 
of  everything  except  our  one  great  object. 

One  hundred  million  Americans  must  fix  their  eyes  on  one  goal. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  to  serve  alike,  but  each  can  buy  more  Liberty 
Bords,  and  still  more;  more  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  still  more — use  less 
wheat,  cat  less  meat,  and  spend  as  little  as  possible  for  personal  needs 

— for  thrift  and  saving  will  help  win  the  war. 

Thus  shall  we  attain  to  that  oneness  of  mind  and  purpose  which  is 
an  irresistible  force — against  which  mere  selfishness  struggles  but  vainly. 

qWe  ar;  praxid  of  the  msI  tconomits  in  lime,  labor  and  womy  which  the 
i;rc  (f  Lii;de  oxygen  \>.^  made  possible  in  the  prosecution  c[  the  war. 
qC<,:.Vc/i  for  March  2nd  piibhsbed  a  double-page  illustration  with  the  title, 
-An  Impossible  Plan  that  Worked." 

qil  i=;o«ed  how  oxy-aceUlvne  apparatus  was  used  locul  the  La  lie  siram^liips 
apart  so  they  could  be  Lro  „hl  ihrougli  the  canal  locks,  and  welJ  ibcm  loijclher 
aijain  when  tliey  reach,- 1  ;;ic  -L^Udrd. 
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Seattle,  the  ''''Queen  City 
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WHEN  the  urgent  appeal  for  more  ships  was  sounded  throughout  the  country,  there  were 
but  few  localities  which  were  in  a  position  to  respond.  We  were  not  a  shipbuilding  nation. 
Our  prowess  as  exponents  6l  the  best  in  the  art  of  maritime  construction  had  dwindled 
as  our  nation  deserted  the  sea.  There  had  always  remained  a  nucleus,  however,  and  while  the  big 
steel  shipbuilding  plants  of  the  country  could  be  counted  upon  one's  fingers,  these  yards  turned  out 
the  highest  class  of  workmanship. 

In  the  expansion  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  and  the  subsequent  remarkable  record  of  produc- 
tion, the  Puget  Sound  district  has  taken  a  truly  wonderful  part.  It  is  with  justifiable  pride  that 
Seattle  points  to  her  shipbuilding  achievement  and  to  the  records  that  have  been  hung  up  around 
Tier  by  neighboring  comnwinities.  Five  splendidly  equipped  steel  shipbuilding  establishments  are  now 
launching  vessels  into  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  while  still  other  plants  will  soon  send  the  first 
products  of  their  handiwork  down  the  ways.  Nor  are  the  wooden  shipbuilders  behind  their  steel  work- 
ing brethren  in  energy,  foresight  and  determination  to  strain  every  nerve  towards  record  production. 

Important  as  the  expansion  of  steel  and  wooden  shipbuilding  activities  has  proven,  these  indus- 
tries form  but  one  phase  of  Seattle's  remarkable  commercial  and  industrial  advancement  of  the  past 
few  years.  With  an  energy  that  has  perhaps  not  been  equalled  by  any  other  Pacific  Coast  com- 
munity, Seattle  has  reached  out  after  her  foreign  trade  opportunities,  and  of  late  years  has  shown 
records   of  imports   and   exports   that   have   proven  a  series  of  surprises  to  the  entire  country. 

Such  records  are  too  often  ascribed  to  natural  conditions.  It  is  true  that  the  City  of  Seattle  is 
favored  by  the  existence  of  a  selection  of  transcontinental  rail  arteries,  that  she  possesses  a  truly 
strategical  position  relative  to  the  most  favorable  ocean  trade  routes  to  the  Orient,  and  that  she  is 
the  center  for  a  region  with  a  rapidly  developing  purchasing  power,  but  all  of  these  condi- 
tions combined  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  produce  results.  Even  her  undisputed  title,  the  gate- 
way to  Alaska,  would  not  in  itself  have  much  effect  upon  Jier  commercial  life. 

Seattle  has  acliieved  her  own  greatness.  It  has  not  been  thrust  upon  her  or  presented  as  a  gift 
of  the  gods,  but  it  has  been  planned  for,  fought  for  and  fairly  won.  Her  merchants  have  accepted 
grave  risks  and  gone  far  afield  in  the  realms  of  foreign  trade,  her  steamship  companies  have  maintained 
the  necessary  sea  connections  to  contribute  to  her  greatness  and  her  dock  authorities  have  left  nothing 
undone  in  the  wayDof  terminal  facilities.  Seattle  has  been  busily  co-ordinating  the  elements  that  make 
for  success,  her  people  have  stood  solidly  back  of  those  in  the  forefront  of  commercial  advance- 
ment and  the  result  has  been  an  achievement  of  which  not  only  Seattle,  but  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 
may  well  feel  proud. 

On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  just  some  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  those  firms  which 
are  helping  to  make  Seattle  such  a  remarkable  shipbuilding  center.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  only 
a  few  short  years  ago  there  was  but  one  steel  shipyard  in  the  entire  Northwest,  and  that  yard^ 
while  splendidly  equipped,  received  but  a  portion  of  the  work  necessary  to  keep  it  fully  occupied. 
Seattle  did  not  wait,  however,  for  opportunity  to  knock  more  than  once,  but  swung  open  her  hos- 
pitable doors  and  welcomed  the  shipbuilder,  both  in  steel  and  wood,  as  she  had  already  welcomed 
foreign  trade,  determined  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  make  the  Puget  Sound  country  a 
great  industrial  region  surrounding  the  beautiful  expanse  of  water  which  she  had  already  dedicated 
to  foreign  trade. 

Seattle's  remarkable  growth  has  been  a  revelation,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  also  prove  an  inspira- 
tion and  an  object  lesson  to  all  our  Coast  cities,  and  that  they  may  all  learn  the  use  of  her  talisman, 
— the  community  spirit  that  abides  among  her  people. 


Future  Development  of  Harbor  and  Rail 
Facilities  for  Seattle 

By  G.  F.  Nicholson,  Chief  Engineer,  Port  of  Seattle 


'  K  \'  E  K  A  L  general 
principles  have  been 
formulated     for    the    de- 
velopment of  a  first  class 
seaport,  such  as  deep  and 
ample  channels  to  the  sea. 
'  and    accessibility    to    an 
extensive  ag^ricultural  and 
industrial      territory. 
Equally  important  is  the 
j  proper  location  of  the  har- 
bor   lines,    the   establish- 
I  ment  of  public  waterways, 
a  wide  waterfront  marg- 
inal street  paralleling  the  waterfront  and  a  terminal 
railway.     These  principles  should  be  of  first  con- 
sideration, as  they  form  the  foundation  upon  which 
is   developed   an   efficient   terminal   and   industrial 
system. 

A  port  terminal,  to  the  average  person,  means 
wharves  and  docks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  wharf 
or  pier  is  more  or  less  a  detail  in  a  general  terminal 
scheme.  The  complete  port  terminal  system  is  a 
combination  of  wharves,  transit  sheds,  warehouses, 
railway  tracks,  marginal  streets,  and  all  the  facili- 
ties that  have  to  do  with  the  transfer  of  commodi- 
ties between  land  and  water  carriers.  Each  one 
of  the  facilities  mentioned  is  a  detail  unit  which,  to 
be  fully  efficient,  must  be  co-ordinated  with  other 
units  so  as  to  make  of  the  whole  a  well-balanced 
terminal  system.  The  articulation  of  the  water- 
front with  railroads,  warehouses,  and  industrial 
sites,  is  of  particular  importance. 

The  modern  port  terminal  should  comprise  not 
merely  a  group  of  well  designed  and  equipped 
wharves,  but  it  should  have  good  waterside  ware- 
house provisions,  as  close  to  the  transit  shed  as 
possible,  to  decrease  the  distance  of  trucking  the 
cargo  for  storage.  The  space  between  the  transit 
shed  and  warehouse  should  be  taken  up  with  only 
sufficient  trackage  to  accommodate  both  facilities. 
The  most  important  requirement  of  this  layout,  and 
which  should  be  emphasized,  is  that  the  long  di- 
mension of  the  warehouse  should  parallel  the  long 
dimension  of  the  transit  shed.  These  warehouses 
will  take  care  of  the  overflow  cargo  held  pending 
the  arrival  of  ships,  or  be  used  for  storage  on  ac- 
count of  delayed  delivery  through  the  tributary 
country.  In  this  group  of  warehouses  should  be 
found  cold  storage  facilities  in  order  to  retain  the 
perishable  commodities  until  ready  for  market. 
Sufficient  streets  of  access  to  and   from  the  piers 


should  be  constructed  with  good  grades  for  vehicu- 
lar traffic  in  distributing  freight  locally,  and  also 
land  areas  provided  for  the  future  location  ol  indus- 
trial establishments  nearby  the  warehouse  and 
terminals,  from  the  piers  of  which  they  could  ex- 
pect to  import  their  raw  materials,  and  in  turn 
export  their  surplus  output  of  manufactured  goods 
at  a  minimum  rehandling  cost.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  a  general  terminal  plan  without  adequate 
railroad  facilities  for  receiving  and  handling  freight 
is  useless.  The  intimate  physical  relation  between 
the  railroads  and  the  waterfront,  and  its  facilities 
for  the  prompt  interchange  of  freight  between  the 
piers  and  all  the  railroads  entering  the  city  practi- 
cally means  a  terminal  railway  or  belt  line. 

Economical  freight  handling  equipment  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  requirements  of  the  modem  port, 
and  the  necessity  for  more  efficient  methods  of  hand- 
ling freight  at  marine  terminals  is  increasing  daily, 
and  is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  passing  of 
cheap  labor  and  the  increasing  proportion  of  time 
lost  in  terminals,  as  compared  with  the  time  con- 
sumed between  terminals.  To  offset  rising  costs, 
not  only  the  cost  of  handling  must  be  reduced,  but 
more  freight  must  be  handled  in  a  given  space  than 
ever  before  in  order  to  reduce  the  liability  of  con- 
gestion resulting  from  the  increased  amount  to  be 
handled.  As  the  terminal  acts  as  a  sort  of  elastic 
reservoir  between  carriers,  its  area  must  be  utilized 
to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible  in  order  to  reduce 
the  terminal  charges  by  reducing  the  overhead,  and 
to  reduce  the  time  element  so  as  to  keep  the 
ratio  of  time  during  which  the  carrier  is  at  the 
terminal  to  the  time  consumed  between  term- 
inals as  low  as  possible,  thus  increasing  the  returns 
on  the  carrier  itself. 

Comprehensive  Development  of  the  Seattle 
Harbor 

Nature  has  endowed  Seattle  with  a  deep  harbor 
and  channels,  and  with  the  necessary  dredging 
from  time  to  time  will  be  able  to  provide  more 
waterfront  as  she  needs  it.  Five  transcontinental 
railroad  lines  and  its  branches  connect  the  harbor 
with  rich  agricultural  lands  and  busy  industrial  cen- 
ters. The  harbor  lines,  along  the  waterfront,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  have  been  well  located,  and  nu- 
merous public  waterways  and  street  ends  have  been 
established,  giving  the  public  access  from  the  water- 
side; also  a  wide  marginal  street  parallels  the  water- 
front. However,  the  two  features  that  are  most 
notably  lacking  are,  first,  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
development  of  adequate  terminal   facilities,  as  is 
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seen  from  the  few  modern  wharves  and  warehouses 
scattered  on  the  main  waterfront ;  second,  a  terminal 
railway  operated  under  one  management. 

Although  the  Port  Commission  has  fought  hard 
to  remedy  these  evils,  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
commercial  organizations  of  the  city  was  the  ap- 
pointing of  a  Terminal  Survey  Commission  by  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Honorable 
Richard  A.  Ballingcr  is  chairman  of  this  Commis- 
sion and  a  very  thorough  and  complete  report  has 
been  submitted.  At  the  outset  the  Port  Commis- 
sion were  called  upon  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
most  efficient  development  for  the  future  needs  of 
the  Seattle  harbor. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  terminal  ef- 
ficiency a  comprehensive  plan  should  be  prepared, 
approved,  and  followed,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
such  a  plan  in  its  fundamentals  would  insure  the 
various  sections  of  the  waterfront  to  be  utilized  to 
the  best  advantage  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are 
best  suited.  In  considering  the  future  development 
of  any  port,  two  fundamental  facts  can  be  learned 
with  the  experience  of  port  development  in  the  past. 

1.  The  lack  of  planning  ahead  has  nearly  always 
proven  to  be  very  detrimental  tq  jthe  growth  of  port 
cities  and  to  the  well-being,  and  especially  to  the 
pocketbooks.of  the  city  inhabitants. 

2.  Since  the  needs  and  ideals  of  modern  port 
development  diflfers  fundamentally  from  the  ideals 
of  past  centuries,   even   the   best   plans   made   for 


great  cities  in  the  past  can  be  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  modern  cities  only  after  very  material  changes 
to  fit  local  conditions. 

Improvements  along  certain  definite  lines  if 
most  desirable.  Where  large  amounts  of  given 
kinds  of  freight  are  handled,  the  wharves  and  docks 
can  be  profitably  specialized.  Overseas  commerce 
should  be  handled  in  the  outlying  districts,  namely, 
the  Smith's  Cove  territory  and  the  South  City  dis- 
trict on  either  side  of  the  East  and  West  Water- 
ways, including  Harbor  Island,  thus  relieving  the 
central  waterfront  from  congestion. 

Between  Yesler  Way  and  Broad  Street,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  central  waterfront  should  be  reserved  for 
what  we  might  term  local  freight  and  passenger 
traffic,  such  as  coastwise  and  Alaskan  trade,  to- 
gether with  the  small  local  boats  plying  on  the 
Sound.  Through  freight  should  not  be  handled 
along  the  central  waterfront,  as  is  the  case  now. 
Since  a  large  percentage  of  the  local  freight  that 
comes  into  the  harbor  is  transferred  in  motor  trucks 
or  horse-drawn  vehicles,  the  lo.cation  of  these  local 
docks  should  be  near  the  business  section.  Rail- 
road facilities  should  be  provided  for  convenience, 
however,  to  take  care  of  the  small  percentage  that 
goes  out  by  car,  but  the  fact  that  this  district  is 
reserved  for  the  local  freight  docks  would  relieve 
congestion  of  railroad  traffic  along  the  marginal 
way.  A  public  terminal  station  is  also  suggested 
at  the  foot  of  Union  Street  to  accommodate  the 
ferry  and  Sound  boat  passenger  and  freight  traffic. 


P»mh4  pUn  far  cduIwIh  and  IkhI  p 
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Proposed  wharf  and  transit  shed  plan  adapted  to  orerseas  traffic. 


The  district  between  Broad  Street  and  the  Smith's 
Cove  Waterway  should  be  reserved  for  piers  to 
take  care  of  the  overseas  business  and  through 
freight,  and  the  warehouses  should  be  excluded. 
The  addition  of  warehouses  on  this  section  of  the 
waterfront  would  only  add  to  congestion  of  the 
marginal  way. 

South  of  Yesler  Way,  as  far  as  Spokane  Street, 
this  east  shore  of  the  East  Waterway  should  be 
reserved  for  piers,  backed  by  six-story  warehouses, 
and  the  slip  system  should  have  preference  over  the 
quay  wharf  plan.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that 
the  main  waterfront,  especially  south  of  Yesler 
Way,  should  be  developed  along  the  quay  wharf 
plan.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  adopt  the 
quay  system  on  any  part  of  the  mainland  w^at^rfront 
between  Spokane  Street  and  Smith's  Cove. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  opinion,  to  the  con- 
trarv,  Seattle's  waterfront  will  be  limited  in  a  few 
years  for  overseas  commerce.  It  is  only  by  includ- 
ing Lake  Washington,  Lake  Union  and  narrow 
strips  of  shore  line  under  the  many  bluffs,  that  we 
approach  the  extent  of  a  commercial  waterfront 
of  many  large  cities. 

The  strip  of  waterfront  along  the  east  side  which 
has  a  large  warehouse  and  industrial  area  to  the  rear 
of  it,  should  be  made  the  most  use  of.  Pier  de- 
velopment gives  four  times  the  berthage  on  this 
high  priced  frontage  that  quay  wharves  would. 
Besides   the   increased   berthage   and    transit    shed 


space,  better  access  can  be  had  to  the  different 
terminals  by  trucks  and  railroad  traffic.  The  de- 
pressed tracks  along  the  quay  wharf  would  inter- 
fere materially  with  team  traffic  or  motor  trucks 
operating  between  the  main  thoroughfare  and  the 
wharves  and  warehouses.  In  other  words,  the  quay 
system  requires  street  ends  for  railway  and  team 
access.  Street  ends  tend  to  be  wasted,  while  the 
slip  street  end  is  more  valuable  than  the  land  street 
end.  The  quay  system  also  necessitates  berthing 
ships  in  a  channel  under  conditions  effected  by 
tidal  currents,  and  in  the  above  case  also  river  cur- 
rents ;  then  too,  lighters  alongside  ships  would  tend 
to  congest  the  fair  way.  No  modern  engineer  advo- 
cates the  quay  system  where  it  is  possible  to  develop 
'  piers.  A  survey  of  the  plans  of  the  great  river 
ports  of  the  world  show  that  in  later  years  dock 
basins  have  been  dredged  alongside  the  river  to 
expand  the  port's  facilities,  and  in  these  dock  basins 
the  pier  system  has  been  uniformly  adopted;  also 
along  the  riverfronts  slips  have  been  dredged  and 
the  pier  system  adopted.  The  advantages  of  the 
slip  system  are  so  evident  that  there  should  be  no 
question  about  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  along 
the  main  east  front  of  the  East  Waterway. 

The  quay  wharf  system  should  be  adopted  on  the 
east  and  west  side  of  Harbor  Island ;  also  on  the 
west  side  of  the  West  Waterway  on  the  main  land. 
The  pier  system  should  prevail  on  the  north  end  of 
Harbor  Island  and  the  main   land  to  the  west  of 
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West  Waterway.  Harbor  Island  affords  a  fine 
opportunity  for  industrial  development  to  the  rear  of 
the  quay  wharves  and  warehouses  alongside  the 
wraterways.  Waterside  warehouses  should  be  one 
of  the  first  considerations  in  future  development 
planning,  and  we  should  profit  by  the  mistake 
made  by  other  ports  in  the  adoption  of  the  head 
house  plan,  where  freight  has  to  be  trucked  the  full 
length  of  the  transit  shed  to  reach  the  warehouse. 

The  trackage  on  Railroad  Avenue,  the  marginal 
street  tack  of  the  terminal  facilities,  should  be  re- 
arranged and  some  eliminated,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  through  street  from  end  to  end,  upon  which 
the  vehicular  traffic  will  not  be  obstructed  by 
switching.  That  property  east  of  the  east  line  of 
the  marginal  way  can  be  utilized  for  warehouse 
and  industrial  purposes  as  far  as  the  street  line. 

A  coaling  station  should  also  be  provided  in  the 
general  scheme,  preferably  in  the  south  end  of  the 
bay,  in  order  to  relieve  congestion  along  the  main 
waterfront.  The  point  where  the  mainland  west 
of  the  West  Waterway  forms  an  abrupt  angle  with 
the  West  Seattle  district  would  be  a  good  loca- 
tion, since  it  is  well  protected  by  Duwamish  head 
from  the  sweep  of  winds  across  the  bay,  and  the 
track  facilities  in  connection  with  coaling  station 
would  run  on  the  west  side  of  the  Duwamish 
waterway  and  cross  well  to  the  south  in  order  to 
avoid,  any  congestion  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Duwamish.     The    latter    should    be  the    primary 


reason  for  the  location  of  coal  dock  as  sug- 
gested. This  pier  should  accommodate  four  ves- 
sels and  several  barges  at  the  same  time,  and 
be  equipped  with  the  latest  mechanical  devices  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  handling  to  a  minimum. 

Street  ends  are  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
planning  of  the  future  development,  because  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  street  end  and  the  ter- 
minal facilities  beyond  the  bulkhead. 

Modem  Piers  and  Wharves 

The  development  of  modern  marine  transporta- 
tion has  necessitated  the  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  marine  terminals.  This  has  meant  piers 
and  pier  sheds  of  greatly  increased  size,  heavier 
construction,  fire  resisting  qualities,  and  equipped 
with  extensive  freight  handling  equipment.  Since 
there  is  a  tendency  for  ships  to  increase  their  freight 
carrying  capacity  by  adding  to  their  length  and 
beam,  the  effect  is  to  require  wider  piers  and  sheds 
of  greater  capacity  than  have  been  constructed  Jn 
the  past.  Although  the  Port  Commission  sheds 
are  even  wider  than  the  majority  of  the  privately 
owned  piers  along  the  waterfront,  we  consider 
that  the  90  or  100  feet  is  not  sufficient  width,  and 
that  120  feet  would  be  the  proper  width  for  such 
a  shed.  Since  an  8800-ton  vessel  requires  approxi- 
mately 60,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  a  120-foot 
shed  would  accommodate  such  a  vessel  to  good 
advantage.  A  shed  wider  than  this  would  cause 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  handling,  due  to  the  fact 
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have  been  sent  on  extensive  trips  to  ascertain  the 
best  type  of  construction,  and  generally  come  back 
strongly  convinced  that  wooden  docks  arc  the  best, 
and  recommend  such.  In  Seattle,  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation was  made  before  building  the  Port 
Commission  terminals,  and  timber  wharves  o\\  creo- 
soted  pile  foundations,  carrying  freight  sheds  of 
timber  frame  with  board  walls  covered  with  corru- 
gated iron,  and  wooden  r(K>fs  covered  with  tar  and 
gravel  or  other  fire  retarding  roofing,  were  decided 
upon.  A  gof)d  argument  in  favor  of  the  cheaper 
creosoted  pile  and  timber  construction  is  that  in  case 
of  fire  the  loss  to  such  a  dock  woul.l  not  be  s<i 
great,  and  there  would  be  some  salvage,  while  in  a 
concrete  structure  there  would  be  scarcely  any. 
and  the  cost  of  wrecking  the  latter  would  be  expen- 
sive. There  is  no  doubt  that  there  art-  advantages 
in  the  concrete  structure,  which  we  should  all  recog- 
nize.    The  insurance  rate  on  a  conerelc  structure. 
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State  Insurance  Rating  Hun-au  it  is  approximately 
one-half  of  the  rate  on  a  timber  wharf.  The  main- 
tenance cost  of  a  c<mcrcte  structure  is  also  lower 
than  of  a  timber  building,  and  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Kastern  territory,  they  are  compelled  to  ]>ay 
more  for  lumber,  probably  three  times  as  much  in 
some  inland  cities,  so  that  the  difference  in  cost 
between  the  timber  and  concrete  structure  is  much 
less.  Again,  in  some  tropical  ports,  such  as  Hono- 
lulu, the  marine  borer  is  much  more  prevalent  than 
here,  and  even  creosoted  piles  are  very  short  lived. 
However,  the  advantages  of  the  timber  wharf  in 
Seattle  should  overrule  the  advantages  of  the  more 
permanent  structure.  Wharves  and  transit  sheds, 
as  have  been  built  by  the  Port  Commission,  will 
have  a  life  of  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
which  is  about  the  economically  useful  life  of  such 
a  structure,  while  in  that  length  of  time  a  concrete 
dock  may  become  antiquated,  since  conditions  of 
water  transportation  and  mechanical  freight  hand- 
ling equipment  for  the  quick  dispatch  of  cargo  are 
constantly  changing.  Then  again,  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  when  labor  costs  rise  to  such  a  level  that 
the  shipper  will  make  a  radical  change  from  the 
present  day  methods,  ships  will  be  loaded  in  a 
systematic  manner.^in  fact,  loaded  the  same  way 
as  they  are  unloaded, — so  that  instead  of  several 
markings  in  one  sling,  there  will  be  only  one  mark- 
ing. A  one-package  continuous  conveyor  may  be 
employed  for  cargoes  of  the  same  commodity,  or 
even  the  handling  of  some  mixed  freight.  There 
are  new  mechanical  appliances  being  experimented 
with  every  day  in  order  to  decrease  the  handling 
cost.  In  time,  it  may  be  only  five  years,  some  very 
efficient  handling  device  may  be  perfected  to  take 
care  of  mixed  freight.  It  may  be  that  this  new 
handling  device  could  not  be  installed  in  a  concrete 
structure,  making  same  obsolete,  whereas  in  the 
timber  structure  necessary  changes  might  be  made 
to  take  care  of  same,  or  on  account  of  the  saving 


in  labor,  it  might  even  pay  to  dismantle  the  struc- 
ture and  erect  one  suitable  to  the  mechanical  hand- 
ling device.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  put  on 
this  argument  for  timber  docks.  There  are  several 
Kuropean  concrete  docks  which  are  not  now  in  use 
on  account  of  them  not  being  adaptable  for  im- 
proved mechanical  handling  equipment.  The  creo- 
si)Icd  foundation  piles  of  the  timber  dock  can  al- 
ways be  replaced  or  changed  at  any  time,  as  well  as 
any  ()ther  part  of  the  dock,  at  a  nominal  expense. 
In  the  Xorthwest,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  timber 
structure  will  cost  approximately  one-third  that  of 
a  concrete  structure.  This  being  the  case,  the  same 
amount  of  mimey  can  be  made  to  produce  more  ter- 
minal facilities  to  invite  new  business  than  could  be 
provided  if  the  more  expensive  type  of  construc- 
tion were  arUipted.     In  our  case  in  Seattle,  the  Port 
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Commission  instead  of  having  six  terminals  would 
have  two.  if  concrete  had  been  decide<l  upon.  It 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  concrete  made  of 
Portland  cement  is  permanent  in  salt  water.  If 
it  does  not  prove  to  be  permanent,  then  the  added 
cost  o!  concrete  is  not  \\\  any  way  justified,  and  if 
it  does  prove  permanent,  then  the  physical  life  of 
the  wharf  would  e.vcced  its  useful  life,  which  is  not 
economical. 

\n  serious  criticism  has  or  can  be  well  made  of 
the  use  of  the  Fort  Commission  reinforced  concrete, 
tire  proof  warehouse  construction,  in  view  of  the 
resultiiig  longer  life,  decreased  maintenance  repairs, 
and  fire  insurance  over  any  type  of  timber  construc- 
tion. On  account  of  being  relieved  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  foundation  construction  that  we  have  in  the 
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concrete  wharf,  such  as  salt  water,  tidal  changes, 
riprapping,  etc.,  the  difference  in  cost  between  con- 
crete and  timber  construction  for  warehouses  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  timber  ware- 
houses. Again  the  warehouse  is  not  subject  to  the 
radical  change  on  account  of  improved  mechanical 
freight  handling  devices  as  is  the  transit  shed. 
Tenninal  Railway 
In  the  first  place,  the  term  "Terminal  Railway" 
should  be  adopted  and  used  instead  of  "Belt  Line 
Railway",  which  has  been  used  in  this  connection 
heretofore.  The  term  "belt  line  railway"  is  mis- 
leading, since  it  is  doubtful  that  a  terminal  proposi- 
tion of  this  kind  in  Seattle  would  encircle  the  city. 
A  terminal  railway  should  consist  of  all  the  track 
facilities  on  the  Seattle  side  of  the  classification 
yards,  so  that  when  cars  are  delivered  to  the  above 
yards  they  are  picked  up  by  the  terminal  railway 
company  and  switched  to  terminal  facilities  and 
industrial  plants. 

That  the  terminal  tracks  on  the  Seattle  side  of 
the  classification  yards  should  be  controlled  and 
operated  by  a  single  management  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Also  that  same  could  be  operated  more 
efficiently  and  more  economically  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. That  such  articulation  of  the  waterfront 
with  railroads,  steamships,  warehouses  and  factory 
sites  would  be  advantageous  to  commerce  there  is 
no  doubt,  advantageous  to  the  terminal  and  indus- 
trial facilities  without  the  least  doubt,  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  railways  there  is  also  no  doubt.  At 
New  Orleans  the  municipality,  through  a  belt  line 
railway  commission,  operates  a  58-mile  public  belt 
line  along  the  entire  riverfront,  with  a  large  number 
of  industrial  sites,  wharf  and  railroad  switch  con- 
nections, and  provides  almost  complete  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  wharves,  railroads  and  industrial 
establishments,  and  ultimately  will  encircle  the 
entire  city.  Although  the  Southern  railroads 
fought  the  establishment  of  this  railroad,  the  leading 
officials  of  these  same  railroads  today  consider  it 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  agree  that  it  has 
been  beneficial  and  satisfactory  in  regard  to  their 
operations  and  traffic  considerations.  The  Seattle 
terminal  railway  would  co-ordinate  the  public  and 
private  harbor  improvements,  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines  in  a  thorough  and  efficient  manner,  by 


simplifying  and  decreasing  the  operation  cost  and 
facilitating  the  quick  delivery  of  cars.  The  terminal 
railway  would  also  equalize  competitors  on  all 
waterfront  and  industrial  sections  of  the  city  by 
establishing  a  new  form  of  flat  switching  rate, 
abolishing  the  zone  system  of  exorbitant  charges, 
making  impossible  the  duplication  of  switching  bills. 
It  would  also  invite  new  railroad  and  steamship 
lines  to  Seattle  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality  with 
the  existing  companies,  and  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  individual  and  the  Seattle  industries  in  as- 
sisting them  in  competition  with  other  cities. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  very  little  car  dray- 
age,  for  example,  car  movement  from  one  industry 
or  wharf  to  another  industry  or  wharf,  on  account 
of  the  car  shortage,  especially  since  the  railroads 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Government.  In  fact, 
there  has  never  been  very  much,  because  the  rail- 
roads are  not  interested  in  this  business — only  in 
the  long  haul.  However,  after  the  war,  in  normal 
times,  the  terminal  railway  would  increase  this 
car  drayage  and  build  up  the  outlying  industrial 
sections  and  put  them  in  communication  with  the 
central  portion  of  the  city  by  cheap  transportation, 
which  would  do  more  to  build  up  Seattle  than  any 
one  thing. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  all  track  and  ter- 
minal facilities  be  operated  under  one  management 
in  order  to  eliminate  a  duplication  of  trackage  and 
to  develop  industrial  waterfront  property. 

The  yards  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  enter- 
ing Seattle  are  not  well  laid  out  from  a  terminal 
point  of  view,  and  the  various  tracks  of  the  different 
roads  cross  one  another  entering  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  In  planning  for  a  terminal  railroad 
under  one  management  we  should  have  one  well 
located  classification  yard  instead  of  four,  and  also 
parallel  all  trackage  and  eliminate  the  conflicting 
crossings  that  we  now  have.  Another  evil  of  the 
present  system  that  prevailed  before  the  Federal 
Government  took  over  the  railroads  was  the  dupli- 
cation of  operation.  Almost  any  day  along  What- 
com Avenue  in  the  East  Waterway  district  one 
could  sec  the  four  railroads  each  operating  a  switch 
engine,  and  serving  the  East  Waterway  properties 
with  the  use  of  the  Milwaukee  passing  track,  which 
is  now  a  common  user,  whereas,  a  single  loconio- 
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live  Operated  efficiently  by  one  organization  could 
have  taken  cart  of  all  the  switching  without  any 
trouble  whatever. 

The  late  Mr.  Virgil  G.  Bogue.  former  Xew  York 
consulting  engineer  and  chief  engineer  lA  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company,  is  qnoti'd  from  his 
report  to  the  Seattle  Municipal  Plans  Commission 
under  the  heading  "Transportation",  as  follows  : 

"A  terminal  railway,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Port  of  Seattle  would  give  all  railways  ecjual  access 
to  the  districts  served  thereby,  and  new  railways 
entering  the  city  instead  of  gaining  access  to  the 
waterfront  by  condemnation,  could  use  the  terminal 
tracks.  This  would  invite  new  railroads  to  enter 
the  city,  while  now,  it  would  be  almost  prohibi- 
tive. 

The  plans  suggesting  methods  of  developing  in- 
dustrial and  waterfront  property  all  provide  for 
switching  tracks  wherever  necessary,  whether  along 
marginal  ways  or  other  streets.  It  is  important  that 
all  these  tracks  and  facilities  be  co-ordinated  and 
operated  under  one  management,  5e^^'ing  the  entire 
city  and  vicinity,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  would  eliminate  the  duplication  of  trackage 
and  terminal  facilities. 

2.  It  would  be  an  economic  advantage  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  in  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  land  used  for  yard  purposes,  and  the 
land  thus  released  would,  in  most  cases,  be  desir- 
able business  or  industrial  property. 

3.  It  would  simplify  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
operation. 

4.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  prompt  delivery  of 
cars. 

5.  It  would  make  of  the  port  and  the  city  a 
terminal  unit,  which  should  work  to  the  advantage 
of  Seattle's  industrial  and  business  concerns,  and 
assist  them  in  competition  with  other  cities," 

The  mere  construction  of  terminals  will  not  alone 
give  the  full  advantage  of  the  harbor  which  the 
people  have  a  right  to  expect.  There  should  be  a 
comprehensive  system  of  co-ordination  fc)r  the 
interchange  of  freight  between  the  railroads  and 
the  harbor,  and  it  should  be  so  provided  that  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  cheapness  of  water  trans- 
.  portation  shall  not  be  lost  or  even  minimized  as 
a  result  of  such  interchange. 


Since  we  have  increased  our  commerce  in  the 
last  five  years  from  $120,000,000  to  over  $500,000,- 
000,  we  have  the  advantage  of  Montreal,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Xew  Orleans,  and  other  cities  operating  a 
public  belt  line,  and  we  are  handling  more  business 
over  our  terminal  facilities.  The  three  ports  men- 
tioned are  now  all  making  a  profit  from  charges  of 
$2.00  to  $2.50  per  car  for  switching,  and  are  hand- 
ling less  commerce  over  their  docks,  so  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Seattle  cannot  do  as  well. 
.Another  advantage  that  Seattle  has  over  these  cities 
is  that  our  private  and  public  terminals  are  lim- 
ited to  a  seven-mile  waterfront,  whereas  at  Mon- 
treal and  Xew  Orleans,  especially,  the  terminals 
are  more  scattered,  necessitating  a  belt  line  of  over 
fifty  miles,  making  the  operation  and  maintenance 
most  costly.  Another  extremely  important  advan- 
tage that  Seattle  has  over  these  competitors  is  that 
we  do  not  have  to  condemn  practically  any  land' 
for  right-of-way.  purposes.  Out  of  the  $5,000,000 
appropriated  by  the  Dominion  Government  of 
Canada  for  a  municipally  owned  belt  line  at  Van- 
couver, $2,000,000  has  to  be  spent  for  the  con- 
demnation of  land  for  right-of-way  and  yard  pur- 
poses. 

Lighterage 

In  studying  the  engineering  problem  of  freight 
transference  along  our  waterfront,  it  is  apparent 
that  much  study  should  be  given  to  "lighterage". 
.\  "lighter"  is  a  vessel  with  an  open  dock,  used  for 
the  movement  of  freight  about  harbors  or  con- 
tiguous waters.  A  "barge"  is  a  covered  lighter. 
The  term  "barge"  is  used  with  a  great  deal  of 
free<loni,  and  is  often  misused.  In  planning  our 
future  harbor  improvements,  careful  consideration 
should  bo  given  to  affording  ample  facilities  for  the 
Ir.msferring  of  lighterage  freight  between  vessels 
and  between  wharves  and  vessels,  and  vice  versa 
There  should  he  slip  room  between  piers  equal  to 
four  or  five  times  the  widest  steamship  to  be 
berthed,  so  that  there  may  be  sufficient  space  for 
the  lighters  on  the  oflT  pier  side. 

The  lighter  is  really  a  water  dray,  and  works  in 
i-onipi-tition  with  a  land  dray.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  lighterage  is  more  economical  than  the 
railroad  car  or  motor  truck  drayage.  since  the  usual 
harbor  lighter  can  transport  from  500  to  800  tons 
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of  miscellaneous  frt-if^ht,  while  the  lanil  dray  imly 
carries  from  two  to  four  tons.  One  lighter  loail 
may  equal  200  or  more  dray  loa<ls.  Including  load- 
inif,  delays,  congestion  and  unloading,  the  time 
consumed  by  drayage  woulil  average  several  times 
as  long.  The  one  dominant  provision  to  which 
everything  else  has  been  sub-ordinated,  so  as  to 
secure  rapidity,  economy,  and  the  least  breakage. 
has  been  freedom  from  rehandling  by  manual  labor. 
Again,  this  mode  of  transportation  would  relieve 
congestion  of  car  and  vehicular  traffic  in  the  water- 
front and  industrial  districts.  The  narrow  strip 
of  land  paralleling  the  main  waterfront  is  practi- 
cally wholly  occupied  by  the  marginal  street  known 
as  Railroad  Avenue,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
connect  the  north  and  south  waterfront  districts  by 
rail  on  street  grade  without  congesting  this  main 
thoroughfare  and  obstructing  vehicular  traffic  that 
plies  between  the  local  passenger  and  freight  docks 
and  the  business  section  of  the  city.  Also.  Harbor 
Island  being  separated  from  the  niainland,  as  it  is, 
makes  railroad  connections  more  difficult.  The 
lighterage  system  will  go  a  long  ways  toward  solv- 
ing this  problem.  Lighters  are  being  used  success- 
fully and  economically  in  \cw  York,  Baltimore 
and  other  United  States  harbors,  also  Oriental 
ports,  so  there  is  no  reason  why  they  shoulil  not  be 
used  just  as  advantageously  in  the  Seattle  harbor. 
At  the  Port  i>f  Xew  York,  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  freight  is  m<)\ed  on  lighters  and  similar  vessels. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  of  this  is  caused  by 
the  few  connections  between  the  railroads  antl  the 
piers.  Kailroa.l  cars  could  also  be  li^'hlered  an.l 
freight  loade<l  and  unlnaded  dircl  txlween  shi|> 
ami  car.  Condola^  could  be  u<c.i  in  ibi>  t)i.-inn,r, 
and    if   the    nielh..d    of   lifting   car   lonf-    ir.nn    l.<i\ 


cars 

then  the  latte 


innte.l 


d.n 


Id   be 


Public  Ownership  of  Waterfront 
Where  liir  tr.-iflic  nf  ;i  ],i.rl  includes  ircii.;hl  oi  a 
Similar  cmunodity  or  a  few  bulky  articles,  and  is 
in  the  han<ls  of  a  few  large  indu>.lriai  c.)ni|.;uiiis 
and  railn)ads  to  whose  interests  it  is  that  the  ter- 
minal   facilities   be    adequate    and    unified,    private 


ownership  and  management  of  whar\'es  and  track 
connections  may  meet  the  requirements.  At  Duluth 
on  Lake  Superior,  which  is  pronounced  the  best 
harbor  on  the  Lakes,  the  waterfront  and  wharves 
are  largely  owned  and  administered  by  railroads 
and  private  concerns;  at  Galveston,  Texas,  a  private 
wharf  company,  to  whose  interest  it  is  to  provide 
facilities  and  direct  connections  with  railroads  and 
industrial  concerns,  is  meeting  the  demands. 

At  other  American  ports,  however,  with  a  large 
general  trade,  industrial,  as  well  as  commercial,  the 
private  ownership  of  waterfront  and  wharfage  is 
unsatisfactory.  Frequently  it  is  not  to  the  interests 
of  the  railroads,  navigation  companies,  or  private 
concerns  owning  the  waterfront  to  promote  a  large 
general  movement  of  freight  by  water,  and  it  is 
difficult  at  times  for  independent  vessels  to  find 
wharfage  facilities.  At  all  such  ports  it  would  seem 
that  the  necessary  facilities  and  harbor  unification 
can  be  best  obtained  by  some  degree  of  public 
ownership  and  administration.  It  is  no  mere  coin- 
cidence that  two  of  the  most  efficient  ports  in  the 
United  States  are  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco, 
where  state  ownership  and  administration  of 
wharves  prevail.  It  is  also  significant  that  probably 
the  best  river  terminal  in  North  America  is  the 
Port  of  Montreal,  which  is  operated  by  a  public 
trust,  a  board  of  three  Harbor  Commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dominion  Government.  When  prac- 
tically all  the  water  terminal  facilities  are  publicly 
owned  and  operated,  as  they  are  at  the  above  three 
ports,  conditions  approaching  the  ideal  are  obtained, 
although  the  operation  of  the  Port  Commission 
facilities  are  upon  an  advanceii  plan,  they  being 
opcralcil  cnlirel}  by  the  public.  In  fact.  Seattle 
i-.  the  only  port  in  the  I'nitcd  States  where  terminals 
arc  publicly  operated.  This  nietho<l  gives  equal 
ritilii-^  to  all  steamship  companies,  and  will  attract 
coninurcc  (..  (bis  port.  'I'he  leasing  of  public 
wl'arvi-s  inv  Ion:.'  vcrimls  of  time  has  proven  inad- 
\isal.le,  and  sliori  term  leases  or  leases  revocable 
at  the  will  of  the  port  district  may  be  advisable  for 
a  portion  i>i  the  ]>iililic  frontage,  but  the  major  por- 
tion should  be  open  to  all  vessels  seeking  loading  . 
or  unloading  facilities.    The  e.xperience  of  the  many 
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American  terminals  makes  it  clear  that  wherever 
a  lai^  general  shipping  business  exists,  the  neces- 
sary harbor  unification  is  best  obtained  through 
public  control. 

It  is  essential,  whatever  be  the  form  of  port  ad- 
ministration, that  the  combined  terminal  charges 
on  vessels  and  freight  be  reasonable.  It  has  been 
th  policy  of  the  Port  Commission  from  the  begin- 
ning to  reduce  these  rates  in  order  to  compete  with 
other  Pacific  Coast  ports.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  alone  accounts  for  a  large  share  of  the  increascil 
commerce  coming  to  our  port.  The  rates  should 
be  at  least  as  low  as  those  of  our  rival  ports. 

Gradually  the  entire  main  waterfront  of  Seattle 
should  be  municipalized  in  order  that  the  maxinuiin 
use  may  be  obtained  from  it  at  the  minimum  cost. 
Private  corporations  involve  the  necessity  of  pru- 
ceeds  over  and  above  interest,  and  are  subject  to 
taxes,  while  public  terminals  are  not  subject  to  these 
additional  burdens.  Profits  from  public  terminals 
can  be  returned  to  those  who  paiil  it.  in  the  shape 
of  increased  accommodations  and  appliances  for 
the  benefit  of  trade.  Under  public  ownership, 
charges  are  levied  upon  all  classes  of  goods,  an<l 
equally  upon  all  individuals.  Favoring  of  particular 
lines  of  trade  is  avoided. 

Conclusions 
Summing  up  the  most  important  requirements  for 
the  future  development  of  harbor  and  rail  facilities 
of  Seattle,  it  may  be  said  that  the  following  con- 
clusions are  most  important,  and  no  delay  should  be 
made  in  putting  them  into  effect. 

1.  That  the  terminal  railway  plan,  operated  un- 
der one  management,  should  be  permanently 
adopted  and  made  to  include  all  track  facilities  on 
the  city  side  of  the  classification  yards,  since  it 
must  be  conceded  that  greater  harbor  efficiency  will 
be  obtained  if  a  terminal  railway  is  owned  and 
operated  by  a  s-ingle  management. 

2.  That  a  comprehensive  plan  covering  all  the 
Seattle  waterfront,  including  the  Elliott  Bay  water- 
front. Harbor  Island  district,  Duwamish  waterway. 


Washington  Canal  and  Lakes  Union  and  Wash- 
ington, should  be  prepared  and  approved  by  a"  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives  of  the  public  boards 
and  private  companies  interested  and  that  same  be 
followed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  construction  of 
new  terminal  facilities. 

3.  Since  our  harbor  can  only  be  built  up  by 
united  effort,  harmony,  order  and  method,  so  essen- 
tial to  its  development  and  successful  operation,  it 
is  desirable  that  its  waterfront  improvement  should 
not  only  be  planned  in  a  comprehensive  way,  but 
a  municipal  policy  of  control  and  administration 
should  be  involved  with  the  development  of  the 
physical  plan,  which  shall  look  to  the  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  public  for  private  ownership  without 
undue  hardship  to  the  private  companies. 

4.  That  especial  attention  should  be  given  to 
mechanical  freight  handling  equipment,  and  that 
such  installations  which  will  lessen  the  handling 
cost  of  cargoes  should  be  installed  on  our  present 
harbor  facilities. 

5.  That  the  timber  construction  type  of  wharf 
and  transit  shed  be  used  in  the  building  of  new 
terminal  facilities  until  such  time  that  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  more  permanent  structure  meets  all  re- 
quirements. .\lso  that  wooden  construction  be  used 
in  the  building  of  temporary  warehouses,  and  that 
reinforced  concrete  construction  be  adopted  in  the 
erection  of  permanent  warehouses. 

A  general  description  of  the  Seattle  Port  Com- 
mission's terminal  units  follows: 

Soiith's  Cove  Terminal 

Smith's  Cove,  lumber,  heavy  machinery  and  gen- 
eral merchandise  terminal,  is  one-half  mile  long  and 
310  feet  wide,  the  largest  pier  on  the  Pacific.  It  is 
equipped  with  three  miles  of  public  railway  tracks, 
a  ^40,000  gantry  traveling  crane,  which  is  elec- 
trically driven  and  lighted  for  night  loading,  and 
covers  a  section  of  the  pier  nearly  900  feet  in  length, 
and  will  reach  the  depressed  tracks  in  the  center 
of  the  dock,  also  40  feet  from  face  of  pier,  so  that 
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CONCRETE  SHIPS  AND  THE  CEMENT  GUN 

NOW  that  our  Government  has  undertaken 
the  construction  of  a  considerable  tonnage 
in  concrete  ships  of  large  size,  the  matter 
of  their  economical  construction  has  become  a  live 
issue.  Naturally,  a  large,  if  not  the  largest,  item 
in  the  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete  ship  is 
the  preparation  of  forms.  In  the  consideration  of 
forms,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  use 
of  an  outer  form,  guide  wires  as  thickness  gauges 
and  the  concrete  gun  for  placing  the  mixture.  The 
inner  surface  could  be  smoothed  off,  and  the  scrap- 
ings thrown  into  the  mixture  in  order  to  avoid 
waste  of  material.  In  the  matter  of  cost  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  concrete  construction  of 
a  vessel  pertains  to  the  hull  only,  and  that  engines 
and  auxiliary  machinery,  outfit,  etc.,  costs  the  same 
as  in  the  steel  ship.  Thus,  if  it  were  possible  to 
construct  a  concrete  hull  for  a  cost  of  forty  per 
cent  less  than  a  steel  hull  of  the  same  dimensions, 
this  percentage  would  be  very  materially  lessened 
when  applied  to  the  costs  of  the  finished  ships. 
Just  what  concrete  hulls  will  cost  per  deadweight 
ton  of  carrying  capacity  is  a  matter  of  guesswork 
at  the  prevSent  time,  since  sufficient  data  has  not 
been  obtained  upon  which  to  base  any  close  esti- 
mate. The  first  ships  have  naturally  cost  consider- 
ably more  than  their  successors  will,  but  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  concrete  shipbuilding  industry 
to  show  as  low  a  hull  cost  as  possible,  and  for  this 
reason  every  method  which  gives  promise  of  sub- 
stantial savings  should  be* thoroughly  investigated. 


OUR  WATERFRONT  PROBLEM 

m 

THE  special  Committee  on  Harbor  Survey 
has  reported  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  this  report  forms  a  splendid  basis  from  which 
to  set  out  in  the  task  of  discovering  just  what  San 
Francisco  needs  at  the  present  time  to  enable  her 
to  take  full  advantage  of  her  geographical  position 
relative  to  the  Orient  and  South  America. 

The  function  of  the  harbor  authorities  at  San 
Francisco  has  been  to  supply  wharves  with  transit 
sheds  upon  them  and  a  belt  railroad  which  allows 
a  very  free  interchange  of  freight  between  wharves 
or  from  wharvxs  to  railroad  systems  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  carrying  out  of  this  function  the  body  gov- 
erning our  waterfront  has  been  highly  successful. 
We  have  a  splendid  wharfage  system.  A  study 
of  the  table  below  will  show  that  our  total  tolls 
on  ship  and  freight  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  other  Coast  ports,  while  in  the  matter  of  dock- 
ing capacity  it  was  found  that  the  dockage  space 
was  only  fifty-four  per  cent  occupied  during  Jan- 
uary, 1918,  which  would  indicate  that  there  are 
enough  wharves  to  take  care  of  present  conditions. 
If  we  were  to  pick  out  one  sentence  from  the 
report  as  carrying  the  crux  of  the  entire  situation, 
it  would  be,  "Storage  so  close  to  the  piers  that 
freight  can  be  handled  to  and  from  it  by  hand  or 
electric  trucks,  thereby  saving  the  present  expen- 
sive drayage  charge,  is  a  necessity  to  this  harbor 
in  order  to  put  it  on  an  equality  with  other  ports." 
Not  only  would  an  adequate  system  of  waterfront 
warehouses  materially  reduce  the  total  cost  of 
freight  handling  on  San  Francisco's  waterfront,  but 
it  would  also  remove  the  most  prolific  cause  of 
freight  congestion  on  our  wharves, — the  using  of 
the  wharf  shed  as  a  warehouse. 

The  Maritime  and  Harbor  Committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  will  follow 
up  the  Committee  on  Harbor  Survey  is  made  up 
of  the  following  gentlemen :  Miles  Standish,  chair- 
man ;  Seth  Mann,  R.  H.  Swayne,  A.  T.  DeForrest, 
T.  A.  Graham,  J.  R.  Hanify,  W.  G.  Barnwell,  J.  H. 
Polhemus,  Lee  Bayson,  W.  N.  Moore,  J.  H.  Ros- 
seter,  A.  E.  Anderson,  A.  C.  Reid,  W.  T.  Smith 
and  F.  S.  Moody  In  conjunction  with  the  work  of 
this  able  committee  there  will  be  another  body  of 
well  known  men  studying  the  administration  of  cus- 
tom affairs  at  the  port  in  an  effort  to  smooth  out 
any  custom  house  procedure  which  tends  to  re- 
strict foreign  trade.  While  these  two  committees 
are  working,  two  other  independent  committees  rep- 
resenting importers  and  exporters  and  river  and 
bay  commerce  interests  will  be  at  work  and  pre- 
sent their  findings  to  the  Harbor  Board  for  consid- 
eration. One  of  these  committees  will  take  up  the 
matter  of  port  tolls  and  the  distribution  of  the 
burden  between  ship  and  freight  and  the  other 
will  take  up  the   matter  of  cargo  handling  facili- 
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ties.  The  work  of  these  four  large  and  able  com- 
mittees should  result  in  much  valuable  data  from 
which  can  be  based  the  essentials  necessary  to 
complete  port  success.  The  work  of  the  commit- 
tees will  not  conflict,  as  each  is  striving  for  a  solu- 
tion of  a  diflferent  phase  of  harbor  management,  and 
the  Harbor  Board  itself  is  acting  in  a  wide  open 
manner  and  welcoming  the  work  of  these  com- 
mittees by  the  aid  of  which  the  Board  will  be 
able  to  shape  the  future  policy  of  the  waterfront 
administration. 

In  the  matter  of  different  port  charges,  the  table 
below  will  be  found  of  great  interest.  This  table 
was  compiled  by  the  Harbor  Survey  Committee, 
and  gives  a  comparison  of  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing costs  at  Pacific  Coast  ports,  including  handling 
to  cars ;  showing  amounts  borne  by  vessel,  amounts 
borne  by  cargo  and  total  costs,  taking  a  typical 
case,  a  vessel  of  2800  net  registered  tons:  draft  23 


feet,  6500  tons  of  cargo  from  the  Orient,  pilot  em- 
ployed, 1000  tons  of  bunker  coal  taken,  100,000 
gallons  of  water  taken  at  the  dock  and  time  of  dis- 
charging 10  days.  The  Puget  Sound  wharves  make 
no  extra  charge  above  published  rates  for  high 
piling  and  long  trucking,  while  for  such  work  in 
San  Francisco  an  extra  charge  is  made. 

OUR  COVER 

WE  are  indebted  for  our  cover  picture  this 
month  to  Mr.  Albert  E.  Price,  whose 
offices  are  located  in  the  Arcade  Building, 
Seattle,  Washington.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  us  to  use  this  beautiful  photograph  on  our  cover, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
photographer  secured  the  picture  while  on  board 
the  Sound  steamer  "H.  B.  Kennedy",  and  if  any- 
one is  interested  in  obtaining  a  hand-colored  copy, 
Mr.  Price  will  be  glad  to  furnish  same. 


For  Through  Rail  Haul 
Railroad  Absorption  Out 

1              For  Local  Rail  Shipments 

For  City  Delivery 

Vessel 

Net  cost 
per  ton 

Cargo 

Net  cost 
S         per  ton 

Total 

Net  cost 
per  ton 

Vessel 

Net  cost 
per  ton 

Cargo 

Net  cost 
per  ton 

Total 

Net  cost 
per  ton 

Vessel 

Net  cost 
per  ton 

Cargo 

Net  cost 
per  ton 

Total 

Net  cost 
per  ton 

SAN 
FRANCISCO . . 

6472.50 

1.00 

325.00 

6797.50 

1.05 

6472.50 

1.00 

3250.00 

.50 

9722.50 

1.50 

6472.00 

1.00 

325.00 

.05 

6797.50 

1.06 

SEATTLE 
R.  R.  Dock... . 

3330.00 

.512 

3330.00 

.512 

3330.00 

.512 

4225.00 

.65 

7555.00 

1.162 

3330.00 

.512 

4225.00 

.65 

7556.00 

1.162 

.60 
.55 

SEATTLE 

Private  Dock . . 

3323.00 

511 

3900.00 

7223.00 

1.111 

3323.00 

.511 

7800.00 

1.20 
.90 

11123.00 

1.711 

3323.00 

.511 

5525.00 

.85 
.55 

8848.00 

1.961 

SEATTLE 

Port  Dock 

3328.30 

.512 

3575.00 

6903.30 

1.062 

3328.30 

.512 

5850.00 

9178  30 

1.412 

3328.30 

.512 

3575  00 

6903.30 

1.062 

VANCOUVER 
R.  R.  Dock 

3012.00 

.463 

3012.00 

.463 

3012.00 

.463 

8775.00 

1.35 

11787.00 

1.813 

3012.00 

.463 

5525.00 

.85 

8537.00 

1.313 

.35 

.10 

VANCOUVER 

Private  Dock. . 

3012.00 

.463 

2275.00 

5287.00 

.813 

3012.00 

.463 

8775.00 

1.35 

1.10 

.65 

11787.00 

1.813 

3012.00 

.463 

5525.00 

.85 

8537.00 

1.313 

VANCOUVER 
Gov.  Dock 

2997.00 

.461 

650.00 

3647.00 

.561 

2997  00 

.461 

7150.00 

10147.00 

1.561 
1.162 

2997.00 

.461 

3900.00 

.60 

6897.00 

1.061 

TACOMA 

R.  R.  Dock. . . . 

3330.00 

.512 

3330.00 

.512 

3330.00 

512 

4225.00 

7555.00 

3330  00 

512 

4225.00 

.65 

7555.00 

1.162 

.20 

TACOMA 

Private  Dock. . 

3445.00 

.529 

1300.00 

4745.00 

.729 

3445.00 

.529 

7800.00 

1.20 

.65 

1.00 

1.00 

11245.00 

1.72r 

3445.00 

.529 

5525.00 

.85 

8970.00 

1.379 

PORTLAND 
R.  R.  Dock.... 

3332.50 

.512 

3332.50 

.512 

3332  50 

.512 

4225.00 

7557.50 

1.162 

3332.50 

.512 

4225.00 

.65 

7557.50 

1.162 

PORTLAND 

Private  Dock. . 

3332.50 

.512 

3332.50 

512 

3332.50 

.512 

6500.00 

9832.50 

1  512 

3332.50 

.512 

4875.00 

.75 

8207.50 

1.262 

PORTLAND 

City  Dock 

3332  50 

.512 

3332.50 

.512 

3332.50 

.512 

6500. CO 

9832.50 

1 .512' 

3332.50 

.512 

4875.00 

.75 

8207.50 

1.262 

1 

FUEL  PRICES 

COAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

British  Columbia  Coal,  barge,      $12 .50  plus  I  .35  trimming $12 .85 

SEATTLE 

7 .  20  plus    1 .00  trimming  and  loading    8 .  20 
6 .50  plus    1 .00  trimming  and  loading    7 .50 


6.50plus       .30  trimming 6.80 


British  Columbia  Coal,  barge, 

Washington  Coal,  barge, 

Washington  Coal,  bunkers, 

VANCOUVER 

British  Columbia  Coal,  bunkers,     6.50  plus       .15  trimming 6.65 

TACOMA 

Washington  Coal,  bunkers,     6.50  plus      .35  trimming 6.85 


PORTLAND 

Washington  Coal, 
Washington  Coal, 


bunkers,     7 .75  plus       .20  trimming 7 .95 

barge,         8.25  plus       .20  trimming 8.45 


OIL 


San  Francisco $  1 .48  per  bbl. 

Richmond 1.45        " 

Seattle 1.72 

Vancouver,  B.  C. .      1.78        ** 

Tacoma 1.74        " 

Portland 1.72 


Oil  cost  equivalent  to 
1  ton  of  coal 
$4.81 
4.71 
5.59 
5.78 
5.65 
5.39 


Note. — 3K  barrels  of  fuel  oil  are  equivalent  in 
steaming  value  to  1  ton  of  best  British  Columbia  or 
Washington  coal. 
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THE  FIRST  SHIP 

OREGON  has  gathered  in  the  honor  of  deliv- 
ering to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
and  sending  to  sea  the  first  completed 
wooden  ship  of  the  mighty  flotilla  that  will  com- 
pose the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  is  intended  to  aid  in  winning  the  war. 
The  vessel  was  the  "Wasco",  286  feet  in  length, 
A6  feet  in  width,  and  capable  of  churning  along 
with  3600  tons  of  freight  under  her  hatches  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  knots  each  hour.  The  big  wooden 
freighter  was  registered  under  Government  owner- 
ship at  Portland,  Oregon,  June  9th,  and  left  down 
the  Columbia  River  for  the  open  sea  at  10:15  a.  m. 
on  Wednesday,  June  10th.  Every  pin,  rope  and 
item  of  equipment  was  in  place  and  ready  for  use. 
The  dates  are  particularly  set  down,  because  it  is 
an  historic  event.  It  was  the  first  response  to  the 
undersea  murder  campaign  of  the  Hun.  It  was  the 
answer  to  President  Wilson's  call  to  labor.  It  was 
the  contribution  of  a  man  who  is  building  ships 
without  retaining  a  nickel  of  the  profits  for  him- 
self, but  who  is  putting  portions  of  his  private 
resources  into  Red  Cross  Work  and  giving  other 
gobs  of  the  coin  for  the  relief  of  suffering  among 
the  allied  nations,  and  to  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment activities.  Doubtless  there  are  other  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  backing  the  boys  in  the 
trenches,  as  is  Eric  V.  Hauser,  hotel  man  and  con- 
tractor, and  their  stories  ought  to  be  told  for  the 
encouragement  of  American  spirit.  The  stories  of 
such  work  are  worth  telling.  Portland  and  Oregon 
were  first  over  the  top  in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan 
Drive  because  of  having  organized  a  working  ma- 
chine in  advance  of  the  date  for  securing  the  money. 
Mr.  Hauser  gave  Portland  the  honor  of  furnishing 
the  first  wooden  ship  to  the  Government,  because 
of  having  organized  his  shipyard  into  a  machine 
for  whipping  the  everlasting  tar  out  of  Germany. 
So  earnest  are  the  men  that  they  will  have  deliv- 
ered four  more  wooden  ships  to  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  on  or  before  July  10th.  They 
are  the  "Biloxi",  "Kasota",  "Blandon"  and  "Boils- 
ton",  the  "Biloxi"  having  been  delivered  to  the 
Government  under  full  steam  and  in  perfect  and 
complete  operating  condition  on  June  18th,  nine 
days  after  the  "Wasco"  was  delivered.  They  are 
sisters  to  the  "Wasco"  and  of  the  same  type  and 
size.  Seven  others  are  in  the  water,  and  men  are 
swarming  over  them  in  the  work  of  fitting  their 
equipment.  Enthusiasm  is  the  keynote  of  opera- 
tions out  at  the  shipyards  where  those  boats  were 
constructed.  Heavy  timbers  swing  into  place  to 
the  music  of  popular  war  songs,  as  whistled  by  the 
men.  Mechanics  are  on  edge  to  get  their  particu- 
lar job  completed,  because  they  realize  that  the 
boat  on  which  they  work  is  needed  to  carry  for- 
ward the  supplies  the  army  wants,  and  because 
the  people  of  Portland  honor  the  men  in  the  ship- 


yards, as  they  do  the  men  in  the  trenches.  That 
combination  of  workers  and  sentiment  is  what  is 
going  to  give  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
a  fleet  within  the  next  six  months.  So  strong  is 
their  belief  in  themselves  that  the  men  of  the  St. 
Johns  shipyard  have  placed  a  certified  check  for 
$10,000  in  the  hands  of  Meyer  Bloomfield,  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation,  to  back  up  their  claim  that  they 
can  build  more  ships  and  build  them  faster,  than 
any  other  wooden  shipyard  in  America.  These 
men  are  the  sort  of  fellows  who  "eat  this  war 
stuff".  When  a  Red  Cross  subscription  is  an- 
nounced, or  a  Liberty  Loan,  the  shipyards'  boys 
say  "how  much  from  us".  Then  they  set  aside  so 
many  day's  pay  for  each  man.  And  just  inside 
the  front  gate  of  the  big  yard  is  a  liberty  rail, 
painted  red,  white  and  blue.  On  it  any  slacker 
is  ridden  from  the  enclosure.  It  was  not  always 
thus.  In  the  summer  of  1917,  Eric  V.  Hauser 
happened  to  be  living  in  the  big  fir  district  of 
America,  when  the  necessity  for  wooden  ships  was 
announced  from  Washington.  He  had  retired  after 
years  of  railroad  building  as  a  member  of  Grant 
Smith  &  Co.,  of  St.  Paul.  Hauser  had  no  ship- 
builders at  hand,  but  he  knew  the  men  of  the  old 
Grant  Smith  crew.  Messages  over  the  wires  brought 
them  together  at  Portland.  They  looked  at  the 
plans  for  a  wooden  ship  of  the  Hough  type,  and 
said  they  could  build  it.  Hauser  took  their  word 
for  it,  and  accepted  contracts  from  the  Government 
for  about  thirty  ships.  In  September  the  keels 
were  ready  to  be  laid  down;  but  workmen  who 
had  been  assembled  got  some  kind  of  grievance  in 
their  minds  and  went  on  strike  with  shipyard 
workers  at  other  plants.  After  the  men  went  back 
to  work  in  November,  1917,  Mr.  Hauser  devised 
a  plan  to  put  them  on  edge,  giving  them  "pep", 
and  make  them  see  the  importance  of  their  labor  in 
the  great  scheme  to  win  the  war.  He  arranged 
for  the  foremen  of  each  shift  to  meet  him  at  lun- 
cheons and  dinners,  spread  at  his  great  Multnomah 
Hotel,  the  finest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  North- 
west. At  these  dinners  he  convinced  the  men  of 
his  friendship  and  interest  in  their  prosperity ;  he 
had  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Foster,  among  others,  tell  them 
of  the  horrors  he  had  seen  along  the  German  trail 
in  Belgium  and  in  France;  soldiers  from  the  front 
told  the  shipbuilders  their  stories,  and  every  speaker 
asked  for  ships,  and  quick  delivery.  Out  at  the 
yards  a  band  was  organized  to  entertain  the  men 
during  luncheon  hours,  several  times  each  week 
patriotic  speakers  addressed  the  men,  baseball  teams 
were  organized,  a  newspaper  was  printed,  carrying 
only  shipyard  news;  bonuses  were  given  workmen 
who  were  drawing  a  minimum  of  $3.25  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $6.00  each  day;  a  community  house  was 
constructed  where  the  men  are  furnished  shower 
baths,  amusements  and  lockers  for  thei-r  clothing. 
The  "Wasco",  first  ship  delivered  to  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  her  sister  ships,  are  the  first 
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differences  in  opinion  met  with  in  the  arguments 
of  steamship  owners  and  the  extreme  range  cov- 
ered in  these  arguments  must  have  been  more  or 
less  confusing  to  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  were  carrying  on  the  investigations.  A  National 
Association  of  Steamship  Owners,  however,  could 
speak  authoritatively  on  legislative  matters  as  the 
steamship  operator  as  a  whole  saw  them.  The  sug- 
gestions of  such  an  association  to  Congress  or  to 
the  Shipping  Board  would  carry  more  weight  and 
be  more  to  the  point  than  the  more  or  less  con- 
flicting suggestions  of  numerous  individuals. 

The  close  of  the  war  will  find  the  United  States 
Government  in  possession  of  a  great  fleet  of  mer- 
chant vessels  and  the  country  must  then  face  the 
problem  of  their  retention  under  public  ownership, 
their  distribution  among  private  owners  under  strict 
Government  regulations  as  to  their  operation  or 
their  unrestricted  return  to  private  trade.  Either 
one  of  these  problems  will  be  a  difficult  one  to 
solve,  and  no  matter  which  course  is  adopted  by  our 
Government,  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  an 
Association  of  Steamship  Operators  would  prove  of 
untold  benefit  to  the  entire  country. 


Ht.  Eric  V.  Hmwtr,  ParUand  aUpbiaUdft. 

syllable  of  the  answer  the  men  made.  When  the 
representatives  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, Lloyd  J.  Wentworth  and  J.  W.  Hall,  cast 
loose  the  hawser  and  seized  the.  haly%rds  to  raise 
the  pennant  of  the  corporation  (^'CrtHe'  first  wooden 
ship  to  be  delivered  to  the  Goverhment,  3000  work- 
men stood  on  the  wharf  and  clung  to  the  ribs  of 
embryo  ships  on  the  ways  to  cheer  the  departure 
of  their  first  gift  to  Uncle  Sam.^  They  were  proud 
of  it. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  PROPOSED 

THE  Pacific  Shipping  and  Maritime  Commit- 
tee of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  seeking 
the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  steamship 
owners  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the 
formation  of  a  National  Association  of  Steamship 
Operators.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  perhaps 
the  American  Steamship  Association  of  New  York 
might  serve  as  the  parent  institution,  that  branch 
organizations  be  formed  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Great  Lakes.  That  these 
branch  organizations  would  be  composed  of  coast- 
wise and  deep  sea  subdivisions  and  that  these  divi- 
sions could  formulate  local  policies.  The  central 
organization  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
for  American  steamship  opinion. 

The  reasons  why  the  formation  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation should  be  carried  out  are  many  and  impor- 
tant. In  reading  over  the  many  hearings  which 
have  been  held  in  AX'ashington  on  legislation  affect- 
ing steamship  interests,  one  is  struck  by  the  wide 


SHIPBUILDING  PROGRESS 

THE  announcement  by  the  Shipping  Board 
of  the  completion  of  263,57L  dead  weight  tons 
of  shipping  during  the  month  of  May  has 
proven  welcome  news  to  the  allied  nations.  While 
the  tonnage  is  large,  larger  than  many  critics  would 
have  conceded  possible  several  months  ago,  there 
s  a  deeper  Significance  in  the  announcement  than 
s  carried  by  the  mere  completion  of  so  much  carry- 
ng  capacity.  This  output  means  that  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry,  which  has  undergone  the  throes  of 
what  has  been  perhaps  the  greatest  expansion  of 
a  single  industry  which  has  ever  taken  place  in 
history,  has  at  last  struck  its  stride,  and  when  we 
remember  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
new  yards  which  have  yet  to  launch  their  first 
ship,  and  that  production  is  becoming  more  rapid 
in  every  other  yard  in  the  country,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  each  succeeding  month  will  show  an 
ever-increasing  output.  The  shipbuilders,  engine 
and  machinery  makers,  the  steel  producers  and  the 
Shipping  Board  officials  are  all  worthy  of  the  high- 
est commendation  of  the  country  for  the  splendid 
showing  which  they  have  already  made  and  for 
the  certainty  that  they  are  ever  forging  upwards 
towards  the  high-tide  mark. 


Commissioner  Bainbridge  Colby  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  is  expected  to  visit  Seattle 
sometime  during  July,  according  to  word  received 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Colby  is  on  an  in- 
spection tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding 
plants. 
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Seattle  s  Record  Makers 


IT  is  a  long  cry  mmi  a  sand  lot  to  a  shipyanl 
with  225.000  t-.ns  oi  a.nipld^'cl  lunna^jc  to  its 
credit,  yet  il  is  only  a  little  over  two  years  ago 
that  thi-  SkinncT  .S;  1-Mdy  Corporation  bt-jjan  ihi- 
construction  of  its  plant  on  a  bare  piece  of  ground, 
consisting  of  about  five  acres,  and  covered  with  one 
foot  of  snow.  At  about  the  time  they  engaged  in 
this  business,  the  excessive  <lem;ind  fur  ships  began 
to  set  in.  and  Mr.  Skinner,  foreseeing  clearly  the 
'  demand  that  would  surely  follow  as  a  roult  of  the 
undersea  activities,  began  to  provide  liberally  for 
steel  and  equipment  with  which  to  construct  a  num- 
ber of  these  vessels.  Keali:?ing  that  in  massed  pro- 
duction the  greatest  possible  speed  in  output  was 
nbtainable.  they  developed  the  now  famous  S.^«0- 
ton  type,  and  the  keel  of  the  "Xiels  Xielsen".  the 
t^rst  of  this  Heet.  was  laid  on  May  2.  1916.  Since 
that  time  this  firm  has  built  twenty-one  vc'^-eK 
of  this  type,  and  three  iO.OOO-lon  oil  tankers,  or  a 
total  of  225.000  tons,  which  is  thirty  per  cent  more 
than  the  entire  amount  built  in  all  of  the  shipyar<ls 
in  the  L'ltitcd  States  in  1915. 


When  the  keel  of  the  -Niels  Xielsen"  was  laid. 
there  began  a  career  of  rajiid  ship  construction 
which  was  never  witnessed  before  and,  continuing 
on  down  through  these  two  short  years,  has  been 
accelerated  until  the  time  now  consumed  in  the 
construction  of  these  vessels  has  been  reduced  to 
fifty-five  days  for  launching,  and  an  average  of 
twenty  days  for  commissioning  or.  a  fully  equipped 
\essel.  Complete  with  alt  military  reijuirements  as 
now  ileveloped  to  condjat  the  submarine  tnenace, 
and  capable  of  carrying  SSOO  tons  deadweight,  is  an 
actual  reality  in  seventy-tlve  working  days. 

'Die  notoriety  given  to  the  launching  of  a  vesse. 
has  created  the  erroneous  impression  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  that  this  achievement  marked  the 
addition  of  new  tonnage  to  our  merchant   marine, 

more  ser\  ice  to  the  nation  than  if  she  had  never 
left  the  ke.i  blocks.  The  acid  lest  is  the  actua! 
comp[eti<'n  of  (he  vessel,  tried  and  delivered  and 
entered  upon  the  service.  For  publicity  purposes, 
effort  has  been  centered  on  some  vessels  to  launch 
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them  in  record  time.  That  the  Skinner  &  Eddy 
Corporation  has  not  resorted  to  this  kind  of  pub- 
licity is  evidenced  by  the  consistent  manner  in 
which  they  have  gradually  reduced  their  building 
time  over  their  entire  program.  When  one  reflects 
that  some  ten  or  twelve  months  were  consumed 
in  the  construction  of  a  ship  of  this  size  in  the  pre- 
war days,  some  idea  of  the  remarkable  achievement 
may  be  gained. 

When  this  firm  entered  the  shipbuilding  business, 
their  energies  were  largely  employed  for  the  first 
three  months  in  1916  in  preliminary  work  of  creat- 
ing an  organization  and  the  assembly  of  equipment, 
a  task  accomplished  in  a  remarkably  short  time, 
when  all  of  the  difficulties  of  securing  machinery 
and  equipment  are  considered,  since  the  manufac- 
turers of  implements  of  war  had  engaged  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  builders  of  such  tools  as  were  essen- 
tial for  installation  in  shipyards.    These  difficulties 


In*  of  llw  3Uiin*r  A  EMj  CariHirmUsii. 

were  further  aggravated  by  the  congested  condi- 
tions of  the  railroads  prevailing  at  that  time.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  handicaps,  a  prompt  accumulation 
of  the  necessary  facilities  was  accomplished  and 
these  obstacles  overcome  by  the  creation  of  effec- 
tive purchasing  departments  and  the  installation  of 
a  traffic  division. 

Mr,  Skinner's  remarkable  ability  for  surrounding 
himself  with  efficient  associates  was  again  demon- 
strated in  the  selection  of  David  Rodgers,  who, 
today,  is  known  around  the  world  as  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  shipbuilding  industry.  His 
wonderful  knowledge  of  fashioning  a  ship,  his  de- 
termination to  over-ride  obstacles  that  would  halt 
the  progress  of  a  man  of  less  resource,  his  firm  but 
kindly  disposition  toward  his  men,  his  record  for 
fair  and  square  dealing,  act  as  a  magnet,  and  he 
promptly  surrounded  himself  with  able  and  loyal 
lieutenants  and  an  organization  of  efficient  ship- 
builders who  have  set  the  pace  for  the  country 
ever  since. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  freedom  of  action,  this 
firm  adopted  unconventional  methods  that  the  work 
might  be  pushed  forward  to  completion  with  the 
greatest  celerity  and  the  usual  red  tape  and  routine 
that  shackled  progress  heretofore  was  promptly  dis- 
pensed with.  Entering  upon  their  work  with  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  goodfellowship  this  or- 
ganization soon  began  to  make  its  efforts  known. 
On  September  21,  1916.  the  first  vessel  took  the 
water  and  was  delivered  on  November  9th.  From 
that  day  on  they  gradually  shortened  the  time  until 
on  November  1.  1917.  they  startled  the  country 
by  the  launching  of  the  S.  S.  "War  Flame",  built 
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for  the  account  of  the  Cunard  Company,  and  com- 
mandeered by  the  Shipping  Board  and  renamed 
the  "West  Arrow",  in  sixty-four  working  days. 
On  November  24th  they  launched,  for  the  account 
of  the  United  States  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, the  first  direct  contract  ship  to  be  built  for 
their  account  and  named  in  honor  of  the  city  in 
which  she  was  constructed.  Since  that  time  they 
have  delivered  nine  direct  contract  ships  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  six  of  which  com- 
pleted the  first  contract  taken,  and  three  of  which 
apply  on  a  contract  taken  as  late  as  January  15th, 
of  the  present  year.  These  vessels  averaging  about 
four  months  earlier  than  the  promise  outlined  to 
the  Government  at  the  time  of  negotiating  the  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  the  first  contract  for  six  vessels  was 
completed  before  the  Board  had  received  a  direct 
contract  steamer  from  any  other  source  in  the 
United  States  with  the  bare  exception  of  one  small 
vessel  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  delivered  one 
day  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  si.\th  ship. 
The  last  turn  of  their  building  berths  has  been  ac- 
complished in  fifty-five  working  days.  If  this  rec- 
ord were  maintained  over  the  entire  steel  ways  now 
in  existence  in  the  United  States  a  most  gloomy 
aspect  would  present  itself  to  the  Kaiser's  undersea 
pirates. 

In  August,  1917.  this  corporation  cxtcn.led  their 
ways  from  three  to  five  sets  to  help  answer  the 
call  of  the  nation  for  more  ships,  and  on  June  1st 
their  facilities  were  increased  to  ten  building  berths 
by  absorbing  the  plant  of  the  Seattle  Construction 
&  Dry  Dock  Company.     During  the  month  of  May 


this  firm  was  awarded  a  contract  approaching  one 
hundred  million  dollars,  the  largest  contract  ever 
given  to  a  private  yard  by  the  Shipping  Board,  in 
recognition  of  the  very  valuable  services  they  had 
rendered  to  the  nation.  One  thing  that  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  their  program 
has  been  the  installation  of  their  overhead  facili- 
ties for  handling  steel  on  to  the  ships.  A  unit  de- 
signed and  patented  by  General  Manager  David 
Rodgers.  There  further  developed  under  his  guid- 
ance a  scarphing  machine,  which  has  now  been 
placed  on  the  market  and  sold  freely  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  shipyards. 

The  organization  has  depended   solely   on   indi- 
vidual efforts  in  obtaining  materials  with  which  to 
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Started  the  design  and  construction  of  large  steel 
ships,  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  marked 
among  the  many  remarkable  feats  which  have 
featured  the  conduct  of  American  industry  under 
the  stress  of  war  conditions. 

Large  punches,  flanging  presses  and  bending 
rolls,  to  say  nothing  of  timber,  piles  and  steel- 
construction  material,  were  secured  despite  the 
chaotic  condition  of  the  world's  markets,  founda- 
tions for  slips  were  rushed  and  actual  construc- 
tion commenced  within  a  space  of  time  that  sur- 
prised the  most  optimistic. 

As  will  be  gathered  from  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations the  Skinner 
&  Eddy  Plant  is  in  many 
^e^;pccts  an  unusual  ship- 
yard. The  buildings  arc 
of  the  heavy  mill  con- 
struction, so  usual  to  the 
Xorthwest,  and  the  usual 
extensive  trackage  sys- 
tem is  foun<l  through- 
out the  yard  with  large 
locomotive  cranes  for 
general  handling.  Over 
the  building  ways  is 
the  trolley  system,  this 
m  e  th  o  d  so  universally 
used  now  by  shipyard  in 
the  Xorthwest,  was  prac- 
tically originated  at  the 
Skinner    it    Kddy   plant. 

The  three  original 
building  ways  have  now 
been    increased     to    five. 


while  the  addition  of  the 
plant  of  the  Seattle 
Construction  &  Dry  Dock 
Company  will  more  than 
double  the  potential  out- 
put of  the  firm. 

Some  idea  of  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the 
work  turned  out  is  evi- 
<ienced  by  the  fact  that 
the  concern  was  forced 
to  construct  a  large  new 
machine  shop  and  foun- 
dry building  to  care  for 
its  needs  along  these 
lines. 

Of  all  the  buildings  in 
the    big    plant,    however, 
perhaps      none     holds     a 
greater   interest    than   the 
»m  ittian  hospital,  a  splendidly 

equipped  building  with 
doctors  and  nurses  in  constant  attendance. 
The  employees  of  Skinner  iS:  Eddy  have  always 
evinced  great  loyalty  to  the  firm,  and  it  is  this 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  Cfmtradcship  which  has 
enabled  the  big  Seattle  shipyard  to  create  so  many 
building  records  and  to  have  attained  such  a  wide- 
spread fame  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  the  emulation  of  this  spirit  throughout  the 
shipyards  of  the  United  States  which  has  resulted 
in  a  material  i  ncrease  in  tonnage  output  being 
shown  with  each  succeeding  month's  returns,  and 
it  is  this  spirit  which  has  written  the  word  "futile" 
on  the  Hun's  inhuman  methods  of  maritime  warfare. 
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One  of  Seattle's  Great  Institutions 
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ONE  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of 
Seattle's  steel  shipyards  is  that  of  J.  F, 
Duthie  &  Company.  This  company  might 
well  be  called  one  of  Seattle's  pioneer  shipbuilding 
firms,  for  it  was  established  over  nine  years  ago, 
and  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Duthie  as  its  president  and 
general  manager,  has  forged  steadily  ahead  to  the 
position  it  now  occupies  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant shipyards  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  yard  is  situated  on  a  twenty-four  acre  tract 
on  what  is  known  as  Harbor  Island.  The  four 
ship  ways  divide  the  plant,  the  steel  shop  being 
located  on  the  one  side,  and  the  machine  shops, 
woodworking  shops,  pipe  shop,outfitting  wharf,  etc., 
on  the  other.  At  the  end  of  the  ways  is  a  storage 
space  for  fabricated  steel  and  back  of  this  is  the 
steel  construction  tool  room,  the  superintendents' 
offices,  plant  hospital  and  power  house. 

The  steel  storage  yard,  250  feet  by  500  feet,  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  plant.  Adjoining 
this  is  the  lay-out  shed,  50  feet  by  350  feet.  This 
shed  is  fitted  with  overhead  traveling  cranes  and 
individual  wall  cranes  for  each  of  the  tools.  Next 
are  the  two  steel  shops,  each  64  feet  by  500  feet, 
and  at  one  end  of  these  are  the  bending  slabs  and 
furnaces.  At  the  other  end,  convenient  to  the  lay- 
ing-out shed,  is  the  mould  loft,  80  feet  by  210  feet. 
Thus,  the  steel  follows  a  straight  path  from  the 
storage  yard  through  the  lay-out  shed  and  steel 
shop,  then  direct  to  the  ships. 


In  the  steel  shop,  which  is  served  by  overhead 
traveling  cranes  are  sixteen  punches,  four  shears, 
gate  shears,  angle  shears,  thirty-foot  bending  rolls, 
two  large  planers,  countersinking  machines  and 
riveting  machine,  ample  equipment  to  handle  steel 
for  twenty  ships  a  year,  which  is  the  program 
planned.  At  each  machine  are  fitted  cantilever 
wall  cranes,  propelled  by  air  motors,  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  fashioned  method  of  piling 
and  hauling  around  by  hand.  Air  hoists  are  also 
provided  in  place  of  the  time  worn  chain  blocks. 
This  equipment  enables  the  workmen  to  turn  out 
thirty  per  cent  more  work  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

Aerial  cableways,  so  popular  in  the  Northwest, 
serve  to  hoist  material  aboard  the  hulls,  but  unlike 
most  yards,  J.  F.  Duthie  &  Company  has  installed 
four  cables  over  each  ship,  instead  of  the  customary 
two,  which  will  of  course  handle  more  steel  than  a 
two-line  system. 

rtdjoining  the  ship  ways  at  the  north  is  a  building 
55  feet  by  350  feet,  in  which  are  located  the  pipe 
shop,  copper  shop  and  electrical  shop.  Ample 
space  is  provided  for  storage  of  pipe,  and  the  loca- 
tion is  most  convenient  to  the  outfitting  wharf.  Im- 
mediately north  of  this  building  is  the  blacksmith 
shop,  100  feet  by  100  feet,  and  machine  shop,  100 
feet  by  250  feet.  These  two  shops,  located  in  one 
long  building,  are  served  by  10-ton  overhead  travel- 
ing cranes,  and  the  forge  shop  is  provided  with 
necessary  jib  cranes  to  handle  heavy  material  at 
the  hammers.  North  of  this  building  is  the  boiler- 
makers'  shop,  in  which  J.  F.  Duthie  &  Company 
do  all  of  the  work  on  the  boilers,  except  the  as- 
srtnbling,  then  the  woodworking  shops,  75  feet  by 
300  feet,  in  which  are  located  the  patternmakers, 
joiners  and  shipwrights. 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  buildings  face  upon 
the  outfitting  wharf,  125  feet  by  600  feet.  Two 
ships  can  easily  be  handled  at  one  time  at  this 
dock,  which  is  equipped  with  shear  legs  and  a  trav- 
eling gantry.  The  shear  legs  will  handle  75  tons 
at  60-foot  reach,  and  the  gantry,  which  is  of  the 
tower  whirler  type  and  travels  at  full  length  of  the 
dock,  will  lift  5  tons  at  75-foot  radius. 

Work  has  been  started  upon  an  addition  to  the 
plant,  consisting  of  three  additional  ship  ways,  with 
all  of  the  shops  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  addi- 
tional material  required  to  supply  these  ways,  in- 
cluding two  plate  shops,  each  64  feet  by  400  feet, 
lay-out  shop,  pipe  shop,  power  house,  tool  room, 
offices,  etc.  There  will  also  be  an  additional  stor- 
age yard,  served  like  the  present  one  with  circular 
cranes,  which  cover  circles  of  80-foot  radius.  The 
mould  loft,  80  feet  by  200  feet,  has  already  been 
built,  and  work  has  been  started  upon  the  moulds 
for  a  new  type  of  ship  which  will  be  built  on  the 
new  ways. 
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table    and    centrifugal    pumps    tor    the    ccimoniical 
handling  of  oil  to  tank  cars. 

Bell  Street  Terminal 

Bell  Street  public  wharf  and  transit  shed  is  a 
two-story  sprinkler  protected  dock  with  nearly  1200 
feet  of  deep  water  frontage.  The  two  floors  each 
have  approximately  60,000  square  feet  of  space.  The 
shed  is  equipped  with  three  Barlow  marine  eleva- 
tors, so  arranged  as  to  be  lowered  to  the  water's 
edge  at  any  stage  of  the  tide,  enabling  vessels  to 
easily  load  or  discharge  freight  from  port  hatches. 
Each  elevator  has  a  lifting  capacity  of  ten  tons. 
Five  public  spurs  connect  the  wharl  with  railway 
tracks  running  parallel  to  the  waterfront. 

The  Bell  Street  reinforced 
concrete  warehouse  is 
422  feet  long  and  80  feet 
wide,  and  is  used  mainly 
as  a  general  storage  ware- 
house, although  the  north 
100  feet  is  equipped  as  a 
modern  cold  storage  plant 
with  compressor  machin- 
ery in  the  basement,  and 
five  floors  of  cold  storage 
rooms  above.  About 
thirty  strictly  modern  of- 
fices nccupy  the  top  floor. 
Approximately  a  dozen  of 
these  arc  required  as  the 
headquarters  for  the  Port 
Commission,  and  t  h  e 
remainder  are  rented  out. 

That  portion  of  the  wa- 
terfront   where    the    Bell 


Street  terminal  is  located, 
was  practically  cut  off 
from  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  city  by  very  steep 
grades.  In  order  to  over- 
come this,  a  system  of 
inclined  roadways  has 
been  built,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  reach  the  busi- 
ness and  public  market 
district  from  the  water- 
front on  grades  not  ex- 
ceeding five  per  cent.  In 
connection  with  these  in- 
clined roadwavs, provision 
is  maile  for  a  truck  stand 
serving  the  third  story  of 
the  warehouse. 

Stacy  Street  Terminal 

The  Stacy  and  Lander 
Street  wharves  and  tran- 
sit sheds  are  90  feel  wide  and  750  feet  long,  with 
(he  roof  carried  on  trusses  spanning  the  full  width 
so  the  floors  are  unobstructed  by  columns.  A  slip 
212  feet  by  800  feet  separates  the  wharves.  Two 
railroad  tracks  on  the  open  wharf  and  four  de- 
pressed tracks  serve  these  wharves. 

The  Stacy  Street  warehouse,  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  above  mentioned  slip,  is  a  modern,  reinforced 
concrete  fireproof  building,  four  stories  in  height. 
Each  floor  has  a  storage  capacity  of  about  half  an 
acre.  Provision  has  been  made  for  handling  freight 
within  the  warehouse  by  the  installation  of  three 
electric  elevators,  two  spiral  chutes,  one  electrical 
vertical  conveyor  and  portable  electric  tractors  and 
trailers. 
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Hanford  Street  Terminal 

The  Hanford  Street  wharf  is  located  on  East 
Waterway  at  Hanford  Street.  The  transit  shed  is 
of  timber  construction,  covered  with  corrugated 
galvanized  iron.  Floors  are  double  plank  construc- 
tion. An  asphalt  driveway  20  feet  wide  extends 
down  the  center.  The  transit  shed  is  fitted  with  an 
automatic  sprinkler  system  throughout.  The  length 
of  the  transit  shed  is  1278  feet,  and  the  width  90 
feet.  The  second  floor  is  780  feet  long  and  90  feet 
wide.  Both  floors  are  lighted  with  continuous  rows 
of  windows  five  feet  high  on  each  side,  and  with 
300  electric  lamps  for  night  work.  Berthing  space 
on  the  south  side  is  1000  feet,  and  on  the  west 
side  is  479  feet,  with  water  depth  35  feet  at  ex- 
treme low  tide.  This  dock  is  well  equipped  with 
mechanical  handling  equipment,  such  as  Brownhoist 
portable  conveyors,  gravity  rolls,  electric  elevator, 
and  inclined  chutes  for  the  economical  handling  of 
sacked  grain  and  baled  hay. 

The  Hanford  Street  grain  elvator  is  a  reinforced 
concrete  building  and  consists  of  55  circular  bins 
of  16,000  bushels  each,  46  interspace  bins  of  3600 
bushels  each,  and  32  workhouse  bins.  The  height 
of  the  storage  bins  is  90  feet,  and  height  of  work- 
house, 165  feet, — the  highest  solid  concrete  grain 
elevator  in  the  United  States.  The  bulk  receiving 
capacity  per  day  of  24  hours  is  95  cars,  and  the 
bulk  shipping  capacity  per  hour,  20,000  bushels. 
The  machinery  is  of  the  most  modern  type,  driven 
by  electricity.  The  total  capacity  of  the  grain  ele- 
vator is  1,050,000  bushels.  Bulk  grain  is  delivered 
by  a  conveyor  from  the  elevator  to  a  conveyor 
house  on  the  roof  of  the  Hanford  Street  transit 
shed,  where  it  is  spouted  into  vessels  by  means  of 
two  traveling  cranes,  and  spouts  anywhere  along 
780  feet  of  its  length. 

The  Hanford  Street  hay  shed  is  constructed  at 
the  extreme  west  end  of  the  Hanford  Street  prop- 
erties. It  is  equipped  with  two  large  hay  balers. 
The  largest  of  the  two  balers  is  capable  of  com- 
pressing one  ton  of  hay  into  fifty-five  cubic  feet, 
and  the  total  hay  baling  capacity  is  80  tons  per 
eight-hour  day.  The  shed  has  a  floor  area  of  4600 
square  feet  and  will  accommodate  twenty-five  car- 
loads of  hay  for  storage,  and  since  it  joins  the 
Hanford  Street  transit  shed,  the  latter  can  be  used 
for  storage  if  found  necessary.  A  vertical  conveyor 
has  also  been  installed  to  convey  the  hay  for  stor- 
age to  the  second  floor  of  the  Hanford  Street  dock. 

Spokane  Street  Terminal 

The  Spokane  Street  fruit  storage  building  is  a 
seven-story  concrete,  fireproof  building,  150  feet 
wide  and  200  feet  long,  having  a  floor  space  of 
nearly  210,000  square  feet.  It  is  a  strictly  modern 
cold  storage  building,  built  for  the  storage  of  fruit, 
and  has  a  net  capacity  of  20,000  tons.  It  is  equipped 
with  three  high  speed  electric  elevators,  and  is 
sprinkler  protected.  The  building  is  completely  in- 
sulated with  cork  board,  and  the  insulation  of  the 


outside  walls  is  practically  continuous.  The  build- 
ing is  operated  on  what  is  known  as  the  forced  air 
circulating  system,  the  air  being  cooled  and  put  in 
proper  condition  as  regards  moisture  content  in 
bunkers  overhead  in  the  corridors  of  each  floor. 
The  air  then  is  forced  through  the  bunkers  and 
rooms  by  means  of  electrically  actuated  blowers, 
the  air  being  conducted  into  the  rooms  in  spruce 
air  ducts,  which  are  placed  along  the  floor  at  the 
walls  where  possible,  and  taken  out  of  the  rooms 
by  means  of  a  similar  duct  on  the  ceiling  near  the 
center  of  the  room.  This  system  has  proven  to  be 
most  satisfactory  for  holding  fruit  and  other  com- 
modities in  cold  storage.  The  humidity  of  the  air 
in  the  rooms  can  be  accurately  governed,  and  any 
contamination  in  the  outside  air  used  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  application  of  the  brine  spray  pro- 
vided in  the  bunkers. 

The  fish  and  ice  storage  building  is  of  timber 
construction,  approximately  120  by  200  feet  in  plan, 
and  insulated  with  granulated  cork,  which  is  re- 
tained in  place  and  protected  from  moisture  by  two 
thicknesses  of  tongue  and  groove  lumber  and  two 
thicknesses  of  waterproof  building  paper.  The  fish 
storage  building  is  one  story  in  height  and  contains 
four  sharp  freezers  for  the  freezing  of  fish,  six  large 
rooms  for  the  cold  storage  of  fish,  and  a  car  pre- 
cooler  for  the  cooling  of  refrigerating  cars,  and  is 
capable  of  freezing  120,000  pounds  of  fish  per  day, 
and  has  a  storage  capacity  of  about  2,000,000  pounds 
of  fish.  Two  electrically  operated  derricks,  of  five 
tons  capacity  each,  have  been  installed  adjacent  to 
the  fish  freezers  and  storage  to  facilitate  the  unload- 
ing of  fish  from  boats.  Two  electrically  actuated 
elevator  ice  crushers,  with  necessary  spouting  and 
conveyors,  having  a  capacity  of  75  tons  per  hour, 
also  have  been  installed  for  the  icing  of  boats  and 
the  packing  of  fresh  fish  on  the  wharf.  The  ice  cold 
storage  building,  approximately  35  by  100  feet  in 
plan,  and  50  feet  high,  has  a  capacity  of  5000  tons 
of  ice,  and  a-  temperature  of  twenty-eight  degrees 
Fahrenheit  can  be  maintained  in  this  room.  It  is 
equipped  with  two  automatic  ice  elevators,  one  of 
which  elevates  the  ice  as  it  is  delivered  from  the 
ice  tank  in  the  compressor  building,  through  a 
tunnel  for  piling  in  the  ice  storage  room.  The  other 
elevator  serves  to  deliver  the  ice  from  the  storage 
room  to  car  icing  platforms  or  to  inclined  chutes 
on  the  roof  of  the  fish  storage  building,  which  car- 
ries the  ice  by  gravity  to  the  ice  crushers  from 
where  it  may  be  distributed  to  vessels  or  to  the 
fish  packing  rooms. 

The  compressor  building  is  a  one-story,  reinforced 
concrete  building,  approximately  100  by  120  feet  in 
plan,  and  contains  the  refrigerating  units,  which 
consist  of  three  horizontal,  double  acting  ammonia 
compressors,  each  having  a  capacity  of  110  tons  at 
20  pounds  of  evaporated  pressure  and  175  pounds 
of  condensing  pressure  at  70  r.p.m.,  also  a  single 
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tors  having  a  full  view  of  ihc  <k-stination  and  the 
path  i)t  travi'l  of  mate-rial  bi-ing  handled  at  all 
tinifs.  This  method  of  material  handling  has  found 
great  favor  among  the  shipyards  of  the  Xorihwest, 
and  is  almost  universally  used.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  building  ways  and  handling  e<juiiunent  at 
the  'I'od.l  ].tant  is  being  doubled  at  the  present 
time,    the    four    additional    ways    being    well    un<kT 


Lunch  sr  the  "HsmU".  and  Hiu  Elbd  Bto,  ipcusr. 

THE  Todd  shipbuilding  plant  at  Tacoma  em- 
braces a  highly  modern  plant  situated  on  a 
tract  of  105  acres,  and  interest  attaches  to 
this  yard  for  several  reasons  aside  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  equipment,  as  it  forms  a  part  of  one 
of  the  largest  shipbuilding  and  repair  organiza- 
tions in  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  is  an 
entirely  independent  plant,  aiid  again  the  plant  was 
constructed  and  steel  steamers  built  and  launched 
in  remarkably  fast  time,  considering  the  comlition 
of  the  shipbuilding  site  when  taken  over  by  the 
Todd  interests. 

The  original  site  was  a  large  expanse  of  mud 
flats,  necessitating  the  construction  <il  heavy  retain- 
ing bulkheads  and  extensive  and  hea\  y  fills.  Actual 
work  was  started  on  March  '>.  V)]7.  when  several 
dredgers  began  hlling  in  the  entire  site,  this  lill 
averaging  eighteen  feet  in  depth.  In  this  made 
ground,  an  immense  amount  of  piling  for  founda- 
tions, not  only  for  buildings  and  ways,  but  also  for 
spur    tracks   and    roadways,    was    necessary.      This 
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The  present  fabricating  shop  an<l  punch  shed  is 
.120  feet  long  an.l  250  feet  wi<le.  inclu-liiig  a  .^0-foot 
eraneway  on  each  side,  these  craneways  being 
serveii  by  tive-ton  electric  tra\eling  cranes.  In 
order  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  the  four 
new  building  ways,  four  bays  of  the  same  construc- 
tion are  to  l>e  added,  increasing  tlu  length  of  the 
building  by  I.V.  feet,  the  new  addition  to  have  the 
same  width  as  the  original  building,  '['h:-^  large 
shop  is  fitted  with  the  latest  and  heaviest  fabricat- 
ing machinery,  punches,  shears,  rolls,  llanging  ma-- 
chines,  etc..  and  is  efficiently  served  with  powerful 
overhead  cranes,  as  well  as  with  individual  crane 
service  lo  the  heavier  tools.  Above  the  fabricating 
shop  and  covering  its  entire  area  is  the  mould  loft. 

The  main  equipment  in  the  power  house  consists 
of  four  Ingersoll-Rand  compressors  of  a  capacity 
of  2100  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  minute  each,  and 
all  motor  driven.  Orders  have  been  placed  for 
doubling  the  present  compressed  air  capacity  in  Gr- 


and building  berths  began  to  assume  shape. 

There  are  four  parallel  buihling  ways  constructed 
on  ime  hundred  foot  centers,  and  jilanned  to  accom- 
modate vessels  up  to  (<X)  feet  in  length.  Material 
over  and  about  the  ways  is  handle<l  by  means  of 
overhead  aerials,  which  are  operated  by  electric 
winches  placed  on  top  of  the  crane  shed,  the  opera- 
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der  to  lake  care  of  the  needs  of  the  four  new  ways 
and  the  new  shops  which  are  mentioned  later  in 
this  article.  The  main  switchboard  and  the  trans- 
formers for  power  and  light  are  located  in  the  power 
house,  the  entire  electric  control  being  from  the 
one  station.  High  pressure  fire  pumps  are  also  lo- 
cated here  and  connected  with  a  complete  system 
for  the  most  efficient  fire  protection. 

Material  entering  the  yard  is  stowed  in  plate 
racks  back  of  the  fabricating  shop  and  from  there 
is  picked  up  by  overhead  cranes,  and  is  carried  into 
the  laying  off  shed  adjacent  to  the  fabricating  shop. 
When  the  plates  or  shapes  are  marked  for  the  work 
to  be.  done  upon  them  they  go  directly  through  the 
shop  onto  the  assembling  floor,  thus  avoiding  extra 
handling  after  material  has  been  punched  or 
sheared.  This  shop  has  made  some  splendid  records 
in  tonnage  of  worked-up  material. 

The  first  vessel  to  be  launched  at  the  Todd  plant 


was  christened  the  "Tacoma".  She  is  a  7500-ton 
deadweight  capacity  freighter  and  was  originally 
ordered  by  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  being 
commandeered  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  finished  to  the  order  of  that  body.  Her 
launching  date  was  March  28th,  or  just  slightly 
over  a  year  from  the  time  that  the  dredger  started 
in  to  fill  in  the  tide  flats  which  now  comprise  the 
Todd  plant. 

The  second  vessel  to  be  launched,  the  "Masuda", 
was  put  overboard  on  May  23rd,  and  is  of  the 
same  type  as  the  "Tacoma",  being  396  feet  long, 
by  53  feet  beam  by  29  feet  3  inches  moulded  depth, 
and  is  powered  with  2400  horsepower  triple  expan- 
sion engines,  steam  being  furnished  by  three  Scotch 
marine  boilers.  The  "Masuda",  a  picture  of  whose 
launching  is  shown  herewith,  was  christened  by 
Miss  Ethel  N.  Eves,  the  four  teen -year-old  daughter 
of  J.  A.  Eves,  the  general  manager  of  the  plant. 
This  launching  was  a  gala  event,  being  attended 
by  Mr.  \V.  H,  Todd  and  a  party  of  guests  from 
the  East,  as  well  as  by  officials  of  the  shipyard,  and 
other  business  executives  who  are  prominent  in 
Northwestern  affairs. 

When  the  Todd  plant  was  planned  for  Tac()ma,  it 
was  the  original  intention  to  construct  engines  and 
boilers  for  the  vessels  built  here,  at  the  plant  of  the 
Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  which 
has  become  a  part  of  the  Todd  organization.  The 
sale  of  the  latter  plant  to  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  however,  necessitated  a  new  arrange- 
ment, and  the  company  immediately  undertook  a 
complete  shop  equipment  at  the  Tacoma  plant  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  all  vessels  which  might 
be  built  there.  These  improvements  and  additions 
now  under  way  consist  of  a  boiler  shop  400  feet  by 
100  feet  in  dimensions,  a  blacksmith  shop  250  feet 
by  100  feet,  a  modern  iron  and  brass  foundry  build- 
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purposes. 

.Another  ad.litioi 
more  than  passinj; 


.■  plant  which  is  worthv  ni 
.-.  is  the  si.len.lid  hospital 
The  hospital  building  is 
60  feet  by  -10  feet  in  si;:c.  and  contains  ten  beds, 
a  sick  diet  kitchen,  operating  room,  and  is  fitted 
with  all  the  eijuipment  necessary  for  prompt  and 
efficient  treatment  of  accident  cases, 

.\  rather  unusual  unit  of  the  handling  equipment 
is  an  electric  traveling  derrick  car  f<Jr  handling 
weights  up  to  1000  pounds.  This  little  traveler  is 
independent,  goes  anywhere,  and  is  operated  by  a 
storage  battery. 


.ui.  of 


who>e  receiil  remarkable  expansion,  both  in  the  way 
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the  chapters  in  the  recent  historv  of  America's  re- 
turn to  the  business  of  shipbuilding.  The  T.xld 
Shi])yards  Corporation  at  the  present  time  controls 
the  Kr.bins  Dry  Dock  Company.  The  Tietjen  & 
l.ang  Dry  Dock  Company,  the  Tebo  Yacht  Basin 
Company,  the  Quintard  Iron  Works,  and  the  White 
I'uel  Oil  Engineering  Corporation,  all  situated 
within  the  boundary  o(  the  city  limits  of  Xew 
York,  and  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  <if  their 
work  may  be  estimated,  when,  by  actual  count,  it 
has  been  found  that  they  have  round  Xew  York 
harbor  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
under  repair  at  one  time  and  employ  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  six  or  seven  thousand  men.    When  these 
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ing,  was  completed  in  every  respect  uii  all  three 
ships  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  lour  days  and 
nights,  both  army  and  navy  officers  marveling  at 
the  organization  and  capacity  of  the  plant  which 
could  do  a  job  of  this  sort  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time.  It  is  but  another  indication  of  American 
ingenuity  and  ability  to  accomplish  the  unbeliev- 
able. 

Colonel  E.  H.  R.  Green,  son  of  the  late  Hetty 
Green,  who  recently  purchased  a  Great  Lake  pas- 
senger steamer,  brought  the  vessel  way  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Robins  Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Company 
yard  for  entire  rebuilding;  this  included  lengthening 
by  forty  feet  and  fitting  up  as  a  palatial  steamer 
for  his  private  use. 

Lengthening   ships,   or   as   it   has   been   termed, 
"ship  surgery",  has  been  developed  to  a  fine  science 
in  this  versatile  yard.   The  following  is  a  brief  out- 
line of  a  recent  "operation".    The  S.  S.  "George  E. 
Warren",  a  steel  ship  of  2306  tons,  246  feet  long, 
43.5    beam    by    25.3    feet 
deep,  arrived   at   the   dry 
dock   II   a.  m.  one  morn- 
ing, and  by  4  p.   m.   the 
following  day  was  ready 
to    receive    her    tifty-two 
feet  of  framing  and  plat- 
ing, etc.,  the  "operation" 
taking     but     twenty-nine 
hours     for     cutting     and 
drawing     the     fore     and 
aft     sections,     the     en- 
tire     pulling     being     ac- 
complished      in     the 
incredibly     short    time   of 
eleven  minutes. 

While  this  yard  does 
not  make  a  specialty  of 
new  work,  it  recently 
completed  for  Mr.  Horace 


Dodge,  of  Dodge  Bros., 
automobile  concern,  one 
of  the  finest  yachts  now 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  yard  is  conveniently 
located  for  steamers  en- 
tering the  port  of  Xew 
York,  has  plenty  of  water 
at  all  stages  of  the  tide, 
and  is  thoroughly  equipped 
throughout  for  any  and 
all  classes  of  ship  work. 

The     Tietjen     &     Lang 
Dry     Dock    Company    is 
situated  in  Hoboken.  Xew 
Jer.^icy,  in  a  cove  off  the 
Hmison  River;  the  prop- 
erty consisting  of  twenty- 
.1  .bom  tht  j.rd  .nd  on  to  Ui*    three  acres  of  land,  docks 
and    piers.      The    waters 
oi  this  cove  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Xew 
York  port  authorities  and   the  plant  enjoys  good 
rail  connections  with  all  the  principle  Eastern  rail, 
lines,  as  well  as  free  literage  within  the  limits  of 
the  harbor  of  Xew  York.     The  plant  is  equipped 
with    nine  dry   docks,   all   of   the    floating   type,  of 
which  the  largest  is  of  10.000  tons  capacity.   There 
are  five  piers  with  deep  water  alongside  for  vessels 
to  lay  at  while  outfitting  or  waiting  their  turn  at 
the  docks.     The  buildings  at  this  plant  are  new 
and  modern  and  consist  of  a  plate  shop  for  steel 
work,  a   well   equipped   machine   shop   for   engine 
work   and   a   complete   saw   mill   and   joiner   shop 
take   care   of   necessary   replacements   or   changes 
where   wood   enters   into   the   construction   of   the 
vessels  being  repaired.     In  addition  to  these  there 
are  two  floating  derricks,  blacksmith   shop,   paint 
shops,  store  rooms  and  power  plants.     The  com- 
pressed air  equipment  is  very  complete  and  includes 
three  steam,  one  electric  and  one  floating  air  com- 
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Spokane  Street  and  East  Marginal  Way,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  thereon  a  building  100  by  150  feet 
in  dimensions.  This  building  is  a  model  in  con- 
struction. The  designer,  Mr.  J.  F.  Swanberg, 
manager  of  the   firm,   realizing   the   advantage   of 


the  Pacihc  Coast". 

In  planning  the  building.  Mr.  Swanberg  provided 
fi>r  a  spur  track  running  into  the  rear  of  the  struc- 
ture, where  a  twenty-ton  overhead  crane,  which 
traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  shops,  is  utilized 
for  loading  and  unloading  freight.  Some  time  ago 
the  firm  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  the  H.  W. 
Sumner  Company  Marine  Heavy  Oil  Engines,  and 
an  erecting  stand  has  been  provided  at  the  rear 
of  the  plant  with  ample  provision  for  the  erection 
of  six  Sumner  engine  units  at  one  time. 

.Among  the  special 
ei|Utpment  secured  for  the 
new  shop  is  a  hori- 
zonta^  boring  mill.  60 
by  <0  by  .?0  inches,  with 
4-inch  spindle  and  platum 
6  feet  by  12  feet.  A  52- 
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a  27-iiu-h  l.a  Blonde  lathe, 
two     20  -  inch     .American 
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Completion  of  the  Ne-west  Yard 


SEATTLE  North  Pacific  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany is  the  new  name  taken  by  the  Enckson 
Engineering  Company  when  Mr.  C.  J.  Erick- 
son  Joined  forces  with  the  Twohy  Brothers  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  the  resulting  personnel  of  the 
shipbuilding  company  being  an  exceedingly  strong 
and  capable  one,  whether  viewed  from  the  mechani- 
cal or  financial  viewpoint. 

The  plant  of  the  Seattle  North  Pacific  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  is  located  on  some  31  acres  along  the 
West  Waterway,  Seattle.  The  principal  building  is 
the  punch  shop,  which  is  160  by  370  feet  in  dimen- 
sions. The  layout  shop,  50  by  450  feet  in  extent 
is  served  by  two  bridge  cranes.  Plate  storage  is 
taken  care  of  back  of  these  buildings  by  three 
stiff  leg  derricks,  each  having  an  80-foot  beam 
swinging  a  complete  circle,  and  thus  covering  a 
large  amount  of  storage  space.  The  punch  shop 
is  fitted  out  with  batteries  of  the  most  modem 
punches,  shears  and  rolls,  all  with  independent 
electric  drives.  The  angle  shop  is  located  in  the 
south  bay  of  the  punch  shop  and  the  next  bay 
contains  a  battery  of  modern  oil  fired  angle  fur- 
naces and  a  large  extent  of  bending  slab.  In  con- 
nection with  the  punch  shed,  each  bay  is  served  by 
a  bridge  crane  and  the  entire  shop  has  been  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  speeding  up  production  to 
the  last  notch. 

The  punching  machines  are  all  served  by  Lysholm 
spacing  tables,  an  arrangement  which  enables  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  four  on  an  ordinary  punch 
without  mechanical  aids  for  feeding  the  work.  The 
assembling  tables  are  served  by  overhead  bridge 
cranes  which  run  the  entire  length  of  the  punch 
shop  and  are  carried  out  beyond  the  end  of  the 
building  for  a  hundred  feet. 

The  mould  loft  is  a  two-story  building  covering 
80  feet  by  336  feet  and  situated  just  north  of  No.  1 
way.  This  loft  is  extremely  well  lighted  and  has 
been  pronounced  one  of  the  best  lay-out  floors  in 
the  Northwest.  The  ground  floor  of  this  building 
is  utilized  as  a  pattern  shop,  joiner  shop,  electrical 
shop  and  also  contains  offices  for  yard  superin- 
tendents and  Government  or  private  inspectors.  The 
tool  equipment  in  the  pattern  and  joiner  shops 
has  been  very  carefully  chosen  and  gives  the  plant 
a  splendid  wood-working  department. 

There  are  five  building  ways  at  Seattle's  latest 
shipbuilding  plant,  each  470  feet  in  length  by  80 
feet  in  width.  In  handling  material  over  and 
about  the  ways  the  aerial  trolley  system  is  used, 
this  method  of  handling  having  become  practically 
the  standard  in  the   Pacific  Northwest. 

The  general  office  is  a  modern  building  54  feet 
by  108  feet  in  size  and  two  stories  in  height.    The 


lower  floor  is  devoted  to  timekeeping,  accounting 
and  executive  oiHces,  while  the  upper  is  given  over 
to  the  draughting  room  and  blue  print  making  es- 
tablishment. The  blue  print  room  is  fitted  with 
the  most  modern  printing,  developing  and  drying 
machinery.  In  connection  with  the  office,  a  two- 
story  fireproof  safe  takes  care  of  the  office  books 
and  accounts  on  the  lower  floor  and  serves  as  a 
tracing  file  for  the  draughting  room. 

In  the  matter  of  providing  safeguards  of  every 
kind  for  those  employed  about  the  plant,  the  man- 
agement of  the  Seattle  North  Pacific  Shipbuilding 
Company  has  been  exceedingly  thorough  and  has 
not  limted  itself  merely  to  the  requirements  of  state 
laws  or  the  suggestions  of  liability  insurance  offi- 
cers. Among  other  welfare  features,  a  modern  hos- 
pital has  been  erected  with  dispensary,  operating 
room  and  a  well  equipped  ward.  Trained  nurses 
are  in  attendance  here  night  and  day. 

Due  to  the  location  of  the  plant  being  a  little 
ways  out  from  the  built-up  sections  of  Seattle,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  take  care  of  the  eating 
requirements  of  the  employees  as  far  as  p()ssible. 
\\'ith  this  end  in  view,  a  splendidly  equipped  kitchen 
and  dining  room  unit  was  planned  and  built.  This 
consists  of  two  dining  halls,  40  by  110  feet  in  size, 
with  a  large  kitchen  unit  between  them.    This  part 
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ot  the  yard  equipment  is  one  of  which  the  manage- 
ment has  every  reason  to  fee)  proud  and  which 
they  arc  always  glad  to  show  visitors. 

The  housing   of   equipment    intended    for    future 
use  ami  of  materials  which  must  be  kept  away  Inmi 


the  ■ 


uher 


orth  . 


140  [■ 


iietal  shop 
orks  adja- 
■  is  located 


(1  care  oi  at 
the  ]ilant  by  a  storeroom  rO  bv 
ami  a  warehouse  ("0  by  l^'i  feet  ii 
Thi'  pipe  shop,  cupper  shop  and 
are  all  located  at  the  mirth  enil  ol 
cent  [o  the  fitting-out  wharf.  Thi- 
north  of  Xo.  1  ways,  and  has  sufficient  berthing 
space  for  two  large  steamers.  The  fitting-out  wharf 
will  be  fitted  with  a  75-ton  shear  leg-  derrick. 

The  power  House  is  located  at  the  s..uth  end  nf 
the  <tecl  or  punch  shed,  and  is  a  building  40  by 
150  leet  in  size.  Here  will  be  h.un.l  a  battery  .if 
modern  air  compressurs  and  provisions  fur  the  e\- 
of  this  branch  oi  the  jiower  service  tn  an 
capacity  of  15.000  cubic  feet  cf  free  air 
ute.  Here  also  are  located  tran>l..nners 
tchboard  control  for  the  different  voltage 
I'd  throughout  the  yard.  High  pressure 
fire  pumps  form  another  part  of  the  power  house 
equipment  and  feed  a  high  pressure  system  which 
furnishes  ample  fire  protection  to  every  section  of 
the  pniperty. 

South  of  \o.  5  building  ways  is  a  building  -W) 
by  240  feet  in  dimensions,  containing  the  steel  con- 
struction tool  room,  rigging  and  shipwright  depart- 
ment and  stores  and  a  large  number  of  wash  rooms, 
locker  rooms  and  toilet  facilities.  In  the  matter 
of  lockers  and  wash  rooms,  a  great  number  of 
these  are    scattered   about    the  establishment,   par- 


ticular care  having  been  taken  that  the  men  would 
feel  no  lack  of  these  aids  to  their  comfort. 

The  machine  shop  is  80  feet  by  400  feet  in  size, 
and  is  modern  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  being 
fitted  with  a  very  high  class  of  equipment,  includ- 
ing special   machines  lor  turbine  work. 

The  personnel  of  the  management  of  the  Seattle 
Xorth  Pacific  Shipbuilding  Company,  formerly  the 
ICrickson  [engineering  Company,  Inc..  is  as  follows: 
John  Twohy,  chairman  of  the  board;  C.  J. 
^n.  president ;  J.  K.  Sheedy.  general  manager; 
L'cretary  and  treasurer;  A.  E.  \V(xid- 
ssistant  general  manager;  .Arthur  McDou- 
aval  architect,  and  B.  O.  I'.n)wn.  chief  engi- 
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rutt. 

gall. 


pansK. 


lystcms  I 


The  concern  has  been  very  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  ."^heedy  just  when  construction 
(>pcrations  have  cummcnced,  as  his  experience  has 
peculiarly  fitted  him  to  this  class  of  work.  Mr. 
Sheedy  was  manager  for  the  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigatioii  Company  at  Honolulu  for  several  years, 
his  work  for  this  c.mipany  incluiling  the  designing 
and  erection  of  modern  powered  coaling  barges  and 
other  marine  work  of  an  important  nature,  aside 
from  caring  for  the  repairs  and  upkeep  ol  the  com- 
pany's fleet  of  steamers.  Later  Mr.  Sheedy  came 
to  Seattle  as  assistant  to  the  president  at  the  Seattle 
Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  a  post  which 
he  left  but  recently  to  accept  a  place  in  the  Erickson 
organization. 

Those  who  have  been  watching  steel  shipbuilding 
progress  in  the  Xorthwest  closely  and  critically  pre- 
dict a  splendid  building  record  for  the  new  yard. 


A 


Seattle  s  Big  R.aclio  Factory 


\  inspection  of  the  plant  of  the  Kilbourne 
&  Clark  Manufacturing  Company,  the  big 
Pacific  Coast  producers  ol  radio  equipment. 


brings  to  light   many  points  of  interest   to   manu- 
facturing and  shipping  men. 

The  initial  manufacture  is  begun  in  the  stock 
room  where  individual 
parts  arc  roughed  out 
ready    to   be    turned    over 
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enters  as  raw  material  and 
is  automatically  passed 
through  each  department 
in  turn,  ending  at  the 
shipping  department  as  a 
completed  product.  De- 
partments are  so  arranged 
that  handling  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

With  regard  to  testing. 
For  example,  a  2  K.  W. 
complete  equipment  is 
operated  atapproximatcly 
100  per  cent  overload  lor 
a  number  of  hours.  The 
severe  test  means  the 
elimination  of  all  troubles 
at  sea  after  installation. 


the  assembly  of  given  ap- 
paratus they  are  issued 
to  the  assembling  depart- 
ment. After  completion 
by  the  assembling  de- 
partment, the  apparatus  is 
turned  over  to  the  testing 
laboratory,  where  it  is 
given  tests  approximately 
twice  as  rigid  as  would 
be  required  in  actual  ser- 
vice. 

The  factory  covers  a 
floor  space  of  42,240  square 
feet,  and  is  conveniently 
arranged  on  two  floors. 
The  work  is  so  routed 
through  the  plant  that  it 


Girt  anluBlc*  a 


warii  floiihiiii  Hun  p 
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The  greatest  possible 
care  must  be  taken  in  ma- 
chining, and  in  the  care 
of  certain  essential  parts 
an  accuracy  within  one 
ten-thousandths  of  aninch 
must  be  maintained.  A 
corps  of  inspectors  insures 
the  maintenance  of  this 
accuracy  before  the  parts 
are  accepted  for  the  finish- 
ed parts  stock  room.  The 
result  of  this  careful  man- 
ufacture is  reflected  in 
the  highly  successful  op- 
eration of  the  equipment. 

Appioximately  one  hun- 
dred   young    women    are 
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successfully  employed  in  many  positions  heretofore 
held  by  men.  In  the  employment  of  women  on 
the  heavier  machine  tools,  it  has  been  only  found 
necessary  for  the  skilled  machinist  to  set  up  the 
tools,  as  women  are  fully  capable  of  performing 
the  refjuisite  operation  after  the  machine  has  been 
adjusted. 

A  liirce  of  fifteen  to  twenty  toolmakcrs  is  continu- 
ously maintained  in  providing  punches,  jigs  and 
tools  for  various  machines.  .^  great  deal  of  the 
work  requires  so  high  a  degree  of  accuracy  thai 
many  precision  instruments,  including  several"  man- 
ufacturing jeweler's  lathes,  are  necessary. 

Approximately  four  hmidrcil  t.-mployees  make 
available  an  output  of  leu  to  tivelve  complete  sets 
per  day. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Kil- 
bourne  &  Clark  Manufacturing  Company  is  ihe 
service  which  it  supplies  to  ship  owners,  ihrough 
the  medium  of  the  Ship  Owners  Kadio  Service.  Inc., 
the  tatter  company  relieving  the  owners  ul  the 
equipment  of  all  details  of  operation,  including 
maintenance,  auditing  of  accounts,  furnishing  of 
operators,  and  the  dissemination  of  radio  informa- 
tion. The  Service  Company  publishes  monthly  the 
Ship  Owners  Radio  Bulletin  with  the  object  of 
keeping  the  shipping  men  in  touch  with  radio  cipera- 
tion,  new  legislation  and  existing  regulations.     A 


novel  feature  of  the  bulletin  is  that  it  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  serve  as  an  advertising  medium,  but 
contains  only  information  of  general  value  to  all 
users  of  radio  equipment  regardless  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  apparatus  used. 

The  company  has  manufactured  large  amounts  of 
equipment  for  ihe  United  States  Xavy  Department 
and  for  vessels  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, in  addition  to  supplying  the  commercial  needs 
of  the  rapidly  growing  American  merchant  marine. 
Prior  to  the  betJinniiig  of  the  war  the  company 
was  manufacturing  and  shipping  radio  equipment 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  England,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Australia,  Canada  and  the 
Orient.  Branches  are  at  present  maintained  in 
New  York  City  and  San  Francisco,  in  addition  to 
the  Seattle  factory. 

The  factory  site  now  occupied  has  recently  been 
acquired  of  the  company  by  the  Skinner  &  Eddy 
Corporation  to  permit  the  enlargement  of  the 
latter's  yards,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  new  loca- 
tion, not  yet  made  public,  of  the  Kilbourne  & 
Clark  Manufacturing  Company,  is  a  five-acre  tract 
on  the  East  Waterway,  on  which  will  be  erected 
several  factory  buildings  of  the  most  modern'type, 
which  will  permit  the  company  to  greatly  enlarge 
its  capacity. 
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MODERN   HOME  OF  ROTHWEILER  of  h^avy   mill  an.l  concrete  constructi<)n.   with  an 

RIVET  SETS  e\coc<linf,'ly    hif,'li    pc-rcoiitage    <.>i    the    wall    surface 

IT  is  with  the  riveter  thai  a  ;;real  lionioii  of  ^"''^"  "''■■''  ^"  ^'^^''■ 
the  responsihilily  in  spee<liiij>;  up  the  ship- 
buii.ling  program  Hes.  Work  may  be  lai.i  off 
in  the  mould  loft,  jilates  and  channels  may  be 
shaped  and  punched  in  the  ship  sheds,  but  the 
riveter  is  the  factor  noverninfj  the  speed  with  which 
this  material  shall  be  built  inti>  the  hulls  ()l'  vessels 
for  Uncle  Sam. 

Since  the  riveter  is  of  so  much  importance  in 
modern  shipyards,  those  who  are  engaged  in  mak- 
ing the  tools  wherewith  he  works  hold  an  equal 
claim  on  the  public's  attention,  and  some  photo- 
graphs are  shown  herewith  depicting  the  factory 
at  which  the  Rothweiler  Rivet  Sets  are  manufac- 
tured. 

This  factory  is  located  at  First  Avenue  South 
and  Hanford  Street,  Seattle,  and  has  direct  rail- 
road spur  track  facilities  at  the  rear  of  the  building. 
The  factory  building  itself  is  of  the  modern  type 
where  the  matter  of  efficient  lighting  is  given  para- 
mount importance  in  the  design.     The  building  is        *^™"  '"  ""  R""""""  "^"^^^  i."M™.iBt  •«-  ..«peri« 
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The  Ames  Shipyard  is  Ans'wering 


^^■^^HE  erection  of  the  shipways  and  buildings 
I  comprising;  the  Ames  Shipbuilding  &  Dry- 
^^  dock  Company's  plant  at  Seattle,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  achievement  even  in  the  \orth- 
■west,  where  shipyard  construction  records  have  been 
plentiful.  Work  on  this  large  plant  was  started  on 
II>ecember  1,  1916,  the  site  then  being  a  vacant 
sand  fill.  By  the  middle  of  iMarch,  three  and  one- 
half  months  later,  many  of  the  shops  had  not  only 
been  built  and  equipped,  but  three  of  the  four  build- 
ixigr  ways  had  been  installed  and  the  keels  of  two 
gSOO-ton  deadweight  steamers  laid.  Despite  the 
rapidity  of  this  work,  the  construction  employed 
was  heavy  and  substantial,  and  the  grouping  of  the 
shops  and  the  building  ways  was  carefully  worked 
out  with  a  view  to  co-ordinating  the  entire  yard 
and  securing  the  utmost  efficiency  which  could  be 
obtained  for  a  shipyard  of  the  size  and  character 
proposed. 

Diflfering  from  some  of  the  yards  which  are  spe- 
cializing on  hulls  only,  the  Ames  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  are  shipbuilders  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  both  boders  and  engines  for  the 
vessels  under  contract  being  built  at  the  yard,  as 
well  as  the  hulls  themselves.  This  necessitated  an 
extensive  shop  equipment,  so  we  find  a  large  ma- 
chine  shop,  blacksmith   shop  and   boiler   shop,   in 


addition  to  the  usual  outlay  of  plate  shop,  pattern 
shop,  joiner  shop,  carpenter  shop,  electric  repair 
shop,  coppersmith  shop,  pipe  shop,  etc.  There  is 
also  a  large  power  house,  boiler  house,  office,  gate 
house,  various  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
men, etc.  As  might  be  expected  in  this  ultra-mod- 
ern yard,  the  outfit  of  machine  tools  of  all  capacities 
includes  the  very  latest  ideas  of  the  leading  tool- 
makers  of  this  and  other  countries. 

The  handling  of  material  at  the  plant  of  the  Ames 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company  follows  to  a 
certain  extent  the  usual  shipyard  practice  of  the 
Northwest.  The  trolley  system  is  used  over  the 
ways,  the  shops  are  fitted  with  overhead  electric 
traveling  cranes  with  the  usual  individual  jib  crane 
service  to  the  heavier  tools,  while  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  broad  gauge  tracks  with  locomotive  cranes 
and  cars  solve  the  problem  of  handling  miscellane- 
ous material  around  the  yard  between  the  shops. 

In  the  matter  of  looking  out  for  the  personal  wel- 
fare of  the  employee  nothing  has  been  left  undone. 
A  splendidly  equipped  hospital  has  been  erected 
inside  the  works  and  a  doctor  and  a  trained  nurse 
are  always  at  hand.  Accident  prevention  has  also 
received  a  great  deal  of  careful  attention,  and  every 
well  proven  preventive  measure  has  been  introduced 
both  in  working  rules  and  in  the  safeguarding  of 
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gears,  hoists  and  all  moving  parts  of  machinery. 

Another  feature  which  illustrates  the  desire  of 
the  management  of  the  Ames  plant  to  make  the 
surrounding  of  their  workmen  as  conducive  to  com- 
fort and  good  feeling  as  possible,  is  the  well  ap- 
pointed dining  room  service,  the  restaurant  room 
being  55  by  120  feet  in  size. 

The  yard  is  well  situated  from  the  accessibility 
viewpoint,  being  reached  from  the  main  residential 
districts  of  Seattle  and  surrounding  communities  by 
either  trolley,  steam  road  or  ferry  service. 

The  Ames  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company's 
plant  covers  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres,  having 
a  waterfrontage  with  ample  depth  alongside  of  1200 
feet  and  a  somewhat  irregular  depth  of  about  850 
feet.  One  of  the  principal  buildings  is  the  machine 
shop,  which  covers  an  area  110  feet  by  450  feet  in 
extent.  This  shop  is  served  by  one  forty-ton  and 
one  twenty-ton  overhead  electric  traveling  crane, 
and  is  equipped  with  tools  capable  of  handling  prac- 
tically any  class  of  machine  work.  Worthy  of 
mention  among  the  larger  machine  tools  are  a  110- 
inch,  double-end  lathe  with  a  sixty-six-foot  bed, 
a  sixteen-foot  boring  mill  and  a  fourteen-foot  planer. 
The  entire  equipment  of  the  shop  has  been  based 
upon  the  necessity  of  turning  out  one  3000  horse- 
power, triple  expansion  steam  engine  per  month,  as 
the  Ames  plant  has  been  calculated  throughout  on 


the  basis  of  the  delivery  of  twelve  large  steamers 
per  annum. 

The  boiler  shop  has  an  area  of  100  by  100  feet,  and 
is  well  fitted  with  heavy  tools  for  handling  plate 
up  to  one  and  five-eighths  inches  in  thickness.  In 
addition  to  the  service  of  a  forty-ton  overhead 
traveling  crane,  this  shop  has  a  separate  twenty- 
five  ton  crane  serving  the  large  hydraulic  bull  riv- 
eter. The  rated  capacity  of  the  boiler  shop  is  three 
large  Scotch  marine  boilers,  or  the  steam  generating 
plant  of  one  of  the  8800-ton  deadweight  freighters 
which  the  yard  is  building,  per  month.  The  black- 
smith shop  is  the  same  size  as  the  boiler  shop, 
being  100  by  100  feet,  and  among  other  tools  is 
equipped  with  a  battery  of  seven  steam  hammers, 
the  largest  being  a  SOOO-pound  and  the  smallest  a  ■ 
250-pound  hammer. 

The  plate  shed  covers  an  area  of  90  by  450  feet, 
and  is  equipped  with  the  regular  assortment  of 
punches,  shears,  rolls,  etc.,  notable  among  the  latter 
class  of  tools  in  this  shop  being  a  set  of  thirty-foot 
Hilles  &  Jones  plate  bending  rolls.  Many  of  the 
tools  in  this  building,  such  as  beveling  machines, 
countersinking  machines,  scarphing  machines  and 
others,  have  been  designed  and  built  at  the  plant, 
and  some  of  these  machines  are  of  considerable 
interest  and  show  great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
their  designers.     One  attractive  machine  in  use  in 
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Thi;  building  ways  aro  four  in  number,  being  450 
lect  m  length  ami  5«  feet  wide,  all  thoroughly  piled 
and  furnishing  a  very  rigid  foundation  for  the  build- 
ing of  ships.  Material  is  handled  by  .louble  aerials 
over  eaeh  set  of  ways.  The  poles  on  which  the 
trolley  eables  are  carried  are  105  feet  high,  and  the 
ivineh  station  from  whieh  the  handling  tor  eaeh 
building  berth  is  carrie-i  on  is  high  above  the  work. 
giving  the  winclinian  a  clear  view  of  the  passage 
and  destination  of  his  loa<!  at  all  times.  The  hoists. 
which  are  of  fourteen  tons  capacity,  are  <jperated 
either  separately  or  in  unison,  giving  a  wide  range 
in  handling  of  heavy  weights. 
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legs  of  100  ton.s  capacity,  while  the  coppersmith 
shop,  sheet  metal  shop,  rigging  loft,  electrical  repair 
shop  and  pipefitters'  shop  are  all  located  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  outfitting  wharf,  thus  making 
conditions  ideal  for  the  speedy  outfitting  of  vessels. 
At  the  present  time  the  .Vmes  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company  employs  over  5000  men,  and  has 
just  reached  its  stride  in  pri>duction.  The  plant  is 
engaged  in  the  building  of  a  large  number  of  8800- 


Hachlninc  ■  laro  bri  plalc  in  the  machlBi  ^un  at  iSf  Amt*  pUnt. 

ton  deadweight  freighters  for  the  Unite<l  States 
Shipping  Board,  and  is  turning  over  its  share  ()f 
ships,  all  ol  which  have  borne  testimony  to  careful 
designing  and  high  class  workmanship. 


Mr. 


W.  P.  Cassell,  special  agent  of  the  Home 
Hire  &  Marine,  with  headcjuarters  at  2M  Colman 
Building,  Seattle,  is  paying  a  short  business  visit 
to  the  head  office  in  the  Insurance  Exchange  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 


In  tb*  hclln  dwp  al  the  A 
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B  Sb1b*b  B^,  Seattle. 


A  >A/^ooden  Y  ard  >A^ith  a  Purpose 


WORK  on  the  present  site  of  the  Meacham 
&  Babcock  Shipbuilding;  Company  was 
started  on  June  6,  1917,  the  location 
bein^  on  Salmon  Bay,  near  Ballard,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  site  being  that  of  a  marsh  filled  with 
backwater  pools.  After  a  month  of  dredging  and 
filling,  the  first  foundation  pile  was  driven  on  July 
4th,  so  that  actual  construction  of  the  plant  started 
just  one  year  ago. 

The  site  consists  of  twenty-two  and  one-half 
acres,  and  its  exact  location  is  at  Fifteenth  Avenue, 
West  and  Emerson  Streets,  Salmon  Bay,  being  lo- 
cated on  Seattle's  inner  fresh  water  harbor.  Six 
building  ways  have  been  installed,  and  on  these 
are  six  Ferris  type  wooden  steamers  in  varying 
stages  of  completion,  The  firm  holds  a  contract  for 
ten  of  these  vessels,  and  such  satisfactory  progress 
has  been  made  that  there  is  little  doubt  of  their 
receiving  as  much  more  work  as  they  care  to  handle. 
The  shipbuilding  site  has  been  leased  from  the 
City  of  Seattle  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  and 
improvements  have  gone  steadily  forward  from  the 
time  of  the  driving  of  the  first  foundation  pile.  A 
new  blacksmith  shop  and  a  new  finishing  building 
have  only  recently  been  installed,  also  a  shear  legs 
and  derrick  of  fifty  tons  capacity,  it  being  the  inten- 
tion to  fit  the  ships  out  complete  at  the  yard. 

A  very  complete  system  of  broad  gauge  tracks 

has  been  installed,  throughout  the  property,  it  being 

tiiissible  lo  reach  every  part  of  the  yard  ami  cnn- 

vith  all  the  overhead  handling  equipment  by 

f  freight  cars  or  hand-car  trucks. 

ilding  ways  are  served  by  big  traveling 

icks.    There  are  three  of  these  traveling 


on  wide  spaced  tracks,  one  being  located  between 
each  pair  of  ways,  and  traveling  the  full  length  of 
the  hulls.  As  these  derricks  are  fitted  with  seventy- 
four-foot  booms,  it  is  possible  to  utilize  two  of  the 
derricks  on  one  hull  at  the  same  time  if  so  desired. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  labor- 
saving  devices  at  the  Meacham  &  Babcock  yard, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  company  living  up 
to  its  proclaimed  program  of  a  ship  a  month.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  yard  in  this 
respect,  and  certainly  one  that  is  unique,  is  their 
underground  waterway  for  handling  ship  timbers. 
From  the  company's  water  storage  area  on  Salmon 
Bay,  a  canal  was  constructed  leading  to  the  mill 
supply  pond  alongside  the  mill  in  the  shipyard  it- 
self. This  canal  is  entirely  planked  over  and  is, 
of  course,  smooth-sided  and  without  bends.  The 
Meacham  &  Babcock  yard  is  located  about  one 
mile  above  the  Lake  Washington  canal  locks,  lead- 
ing to  the  Sound,  and  is  on  fresh  water,  and  is  about 
eighteen  feet  above  the  water  level  of  the  Sound. 
Located  just  to  the  rear  of  the  yard  is  a  six-foot 
municipal  sewer  which  is  also  at  a  considerable 
lower  level  than  the  Salmon  Bay  water.  Permis- 
sion was  obtained  from  the  city  to  connect  the  canal 
up  with  a  large  gate  valve  to  this  sewer,  and  when 
it  is  wished  to  transport  a  piece  of  timber  from  the 
log  storage  to  the  mill  pond,  the  valve  is  opened, 
ami  the  resulting  flow  drifts  any  log  or  timber  that 
is  started  along  the  canal  into  the  mill  pond. 

The  first  of  the  Meacham  &  Babcock  ships,  the 
"Boulton"  was  launched  on  May  18th,  Miss  Jessie 
Monk,  the  little  daughter  of  George  Monk,  super- 
ii'tcndcnt  of  ship  construction,  of^ciating  as  spon- 
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like  the  other  nine  vessels  which 

.   is  a   Ferris   type   ship   of  .1500 

capacity,      and      is      281      feet 


The  •■!  building  •>»•  r>r  Ihj*  firm,  ill  Drriipi«l  by 

sor.  'I'he  -Boiiltoii'-  was  Monk's  one  liun.lred  an,l 
first  ship. 

The  "Boulton", 
are  to  follow  her 
tons      deadweight 

and  26  feet  moulded  depth.  She  is  heinj: 
equipped  with  a  1400  horsepower  triple  expansion 
tnginc  which  will  give  her  a  load  speed  of  ten 
knots.  The  keel  was  laid  for  this  vessel  on  October 
10th. 

It  is  understood  that  no  other  vessels  of  the  Fer- 
ris type  will  be  built  by  Mcacham  &  Babcock 
when  those  now  on  the  ways  are  launched,  but  that 
4700-ton  deadweight  ships  of  either  the  Dougherty 
or  Ballin  type  will  be  constructed. 

The  executive  organization  of  the  Mcacham  & 
Babcock  Shipbuilding  Company  is  as  follows: 
\V.  H.  Meacham.  president;  Otto  A.  Case,  vice- 
president;  L.  E.  Meacham,  secretary,  and  H.  G. 
Babcock,  treasurer. 


PERSONAL  MENTION 

The  China  Mail  Steamship  Company  moved  into 
its  spacious  new  quarters  at  Sacramento  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets  on  July   1st. 

The  '-Santa  Flavia",  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company's 
latest  motorship.  held  a  successful  trial  trip  on  the 
bay  during  the  latter  part  ol  the  month.  The 
"Santa  Flavia"  is  fitted  with  twin  320  horsepower 
Bolindcr  engines. 

The  Robert  Dollar  Steamship  Company  has  char- 
terei!  the  new  motorship  ".-Mabama",  the  auxiliary 
powered  schooner  "Bowles"  and  the  steamer  "Oak- 
wiwd",  the  three  vessels  aggregating  9(>00  dead- 
weight  tons  capacity. 

Alter  a  recent  conference  with  the  L'nited  States 
Fuel  .Administrator  and  the  L'nited  States  Fuel 
Company  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  James  B.  Smith, 
president  of  the  King  Coal  Company,  has  stated 
that  there  need  be  no  anxiety  over  bunker  fuels  at 
San    Francisci)  this  vear. 


vha  acted  u  apaiuor. 
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Wken  tke  War  Ends 

By  John  Clausen,  Vice-President  The  Crocker  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco 


WHETHER  the  end  of  the  war  is  near  or 
far,  not  the  least  among  the  many  evils 
of  a  prolonged  international  struggle 
must  be  considered  the  artificial  world-wide  con- 
ditions which  such  a  state  of  affairs  brings  about. 
The  usual  relationships  of  commerce  have  been 
disrupted  and  altered  to  the  extent  that  new  means 
for  carrying  on  any  form  of  international  trading 
have  become  a  daily  issue  and  of  constant  neces- 
sity. 

The  test,  in  so  far  as  it  has  served  to  rouse 
American  public  opinion  in  international  affairs  and 
to  an  understanding  of  commercial  interdependence 
of  nations,  has  been  of  especial  benefit  to  the 
United  States.  While  there  may  be  too  much  op- 
timism as  regards  our  opportunities,  there  will 
doubtless  be  a  change  in  our  commercial  and  finan- 
cial position  when  the  present  world-wide  strife 
comes  to  a  close.  It  may  be  safe  to  predict  that 
the  volume  and  direction  of  our  trade  will  be  dif- 
ferent. The  ability  of  European  nations  to  furnish 
capital  to  develop  other  countries  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  lessened,  perhaps  for  a  period  of  many 
years  to  come.  South  and  Central  America,  China, 
and  Mexico  may  turn  to  us  more  than  ever  before 
in  the  purchase  of  goods  and  for  their  financial 
needs. 

It  resolves  itself  into  a  complex  and  practical  awak- 
ening for  a  scientific  development  of  the  trading  and 
investing  powers  of  our  country.  Mutual  co-opera- 
tion and  study,  therefore,  of  our  ability  to  meet  and 
solve  the  numerous  new  problems  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  seem  both  timely 
and   worth  while. 

America's  Opportunity  for  International  Trade 

The  international  commerce  of  the  United  States 
in  the  past  has  not  been  far  different  from  that  of 
any  new  country  which  had  great  natural  resources 
and  was  sparsely  populated.  There  was  more  to 
be  made  by  developing  our  own  resources  and  do- 
mestic trade  than  in  producing  manufactures  for 
export  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  older 
countries.  As  time  went  on  and  our  popula- 
tion grew,  we  became  the  greatest  consuming  nation 
in  the  world.  Our  manufacturing  interests  rose 
to  more  importance  until  in  many  lines  we  lead 
all  rivals,  not  only  in  volume  of  product,  but  in 
economical  production,  because  of  so  varied  and 
abundant  a  supply  of  raw  materials,  which  made  it 
possible  to  organize  production  upon  a  great  scale. 

The  automobile  business  affords  a  familiar  illus- 
tration. The  wages  paid  in  the  automobile  fac- 
tories are  very  high,  and  far  beyond  the  pay  to 
mcchaiucs  for  similar  work  in  other  countries,  but 
owing  to  the  scale  upon  which  the  automobile  in- 


dustry is  organized,  the  cost  of  production  have 
been  lower  here  than  abroad,  with  the  result  that 
our  manufacturers  have  actually  lead  the  world  in 
low-priced  cars.  The  advantages  of  mass  produc- 
tion are  now  well  understood,  and  our  home  mar- 
kets are  given  a  strong  position  in  this  respect. 
Wages  are  higher,  in  the  United  States  than  in 
most  countries,  and  probably  will  remain  so,  but 
coupled  with  high  organized  capital  and  equipped 
with  most  modern  appliances  of  production,  the 
labor  factor  may  be  low — notwithstanding  high 
wages. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  richest,  most  highly 
equipped  and  most  productive  country  in  the  world. 
Under  the  pressure  now  laid  upon  our  industries 
their  capacity  is  being  expanded  rapidly  and 
their  efficiency  increased  by  the  adoption  of  every 
possible  labor-saving  method  and  device.^  Our  pre- 
eminent position  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  our  output  is  now  approxi- 
mately four  times  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  prob- 
ably equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  In  the  making  of  machinery,  we  have 
a  similar  position  of  leadership. 

When  the  war  is  over  we  cannot,  however,  ex- 
pect to  employ  all  this  capacity  in  simply  supply- 
ing our  home  markets.  In  order  to  keep  these 
works  busy  and  the  wage-earners  employed,  we 
must  find  markets  abroad,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  other  countries  will  be  in  great 
need  of  all  the  things  with  which  we  are  bounti- 
fully blessed.  In  the  years  to  come  there  will 
literally  be  no  end  to  the  needs  of  the  world  for 
steel,  machinery  and  many  other  products  which 
we  \v\\\  be  wanting  to  sell.  But  this  demand  for 
goods  will  undoubtedly  be  accompanied  by  frequent 
requests  for  credit  and  by  appeals  for  the  people 
of  this  country  to  take  their  pay  for  these  products 
of  our  factories  in  securities,  which  will  virtually 
represent  an  interest — either  as  lenders  or  proprie- 
tors— in  foreign  enterprises. 

Capital  Demand  and  Credit  After  the  War 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  other  countries  to 
buy  of  us  and  make  payments  in  gold,  nor  will  we 
want  them  to  send  us  large  shipments  of  goods  of 
a  class  which  will  interfere  with  our  own  indus- 
tries. The  only  way,  therefore,  that  we  will  be 
able  to  make  the  expc^rt  sales  hoped  for  will  be  by 
using  our  capital  to  finance  the  purchases. 

While  this  will  be  a  new  policy  for  us  to  adopt, 
it  is  that  by  which  Great  Britain  has  made  herself 
pre-eminent  in  foreign  trade,  and  brought  Ger- 
many in  the  field  as  the  chief  rival  of  that  nation 
for  commercial  supremacy.  This  is  the  natural  course 
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of  action  for  any  county  when  its  internal  develop- 
ment has  gone  so  far  that  there  is  greater  profit  in 
aiding  the  development  of  other  nations  than  in 
expending  all  of  its  accumulating  capital  at  home. 
This  is  now  the  situation  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  we  will  be  a  creditor  na- 
tion, with  a  large  balance  due  us  annually  on  in- 
terest account.  The  natural  policy  for  a  country 
thus  situated  is  to  invest  the  income  abrr)ad.  and 
if  the  investments  are  directed  into  industrial  en- 
terprises they  may  serve  to  promote  advantageous 
trade  relations  and  to  enlarge  the  outlet  for  Ameri- 
can goods. 

In  wealth,  our  superiority  i>  undeniably  great,  but 
it  is  not  vet  certain  to  what  extent  this  wealth 
will  be  available  to  support  our  internati<>nal  trade 
and  other  activities.  In  England  there  is  found  a 
large  body  of  investors  accustomed  to  buy  the  se- 
curities of  enterprises  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  .-X 
similar  body,  although  less  numerous,  has  been  de- 
veloped in  Germany,  France,  Holland  and  Belgium. 
The  question  with  us  is  w^hether  we  will  know  how 
to  use  our  new  position  in  world  affairs,  and  our 
new  wealth  in  such  manner  as  to  internationallv 
strengthen  ourselves  and  develop  such  a  constitu- 
ency behind  our  industry. 

Our  people  have  not  been  generally  accustomed 
to  make  investments  at  a  distance.  With  all  parts 
of  the  country  rapidly  developing,  their  natural 
tendency  has  been  to  invest  in  land  and  local  enter- 
prises. Such  investments  have  served  the  country 
best  in  the  period  of  its  early  development,  but  as 
the  country  grows  older  and  richer  there  is  danger 
that  the  preference  for  land  investments  may  carry 
prices  of  the  soil  above  conservative  values,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  new  channels  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  country's  accumulating  capital  be  opened 
up.  The  distribution  of  the  Liberty  Loan  has 
shown  that  there  is  enormous  buying  power  in  the 
country  for  securities  that  have  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  and  which  are  energetically  brought  to 
their  attention,  particularly  if  a  patriotic  purpose 
is  to  be  served.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  familiarize  our  people  with  the  fact  that  after 
the  war  is  financed,  the  next  important  task  for 
this  country  will  be  that  of  financing  the  rehabili- 
tation of  industry  throughout  the  world. 

Effects  of  Wars  and   Commercial   Systems   Upon 

Foreign  Trade 

The  immediate  effect  of  war  upon  industrial  and 
commercial  policies  is  undoubtedly  to  prompt  na- 
tions to  make  themselves  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
independent,  in  all  things  necessary  to  lite  and  the 
national  defense.  \\'hen  the  war  ])r()ke  out.  Great 
Britain  found  that  the  product  of  the  Australian 
lead  and  zinc  mines  was  un^ler  contract  to  (^lernian 
firms,  and  that  neither  in  Australia  nor  Oeat 
Britain  were  there  reduction  works  ade(|uate  in 
capacity  to  convert  the  Australian  products  into  the 


munitions  of  war  which  were  needed  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Empire.  Likewise,  the  great  textile 
industries  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  found  to  be  largely  dependent  upon 

German  dyes. 

In  the  long  period  of  peace,  international  trade 
relations  had  expanded  and  confidence  in  the  main- 
tenance  of  peace  had  grown,  until  in  many  instances 
the  industries  of  countries  had  become  more  or 
less  interdependent.  Even  the  neutral  countries, 
as  th(we  of  South  and  Central  America,  have  found 
themselves  seriouslv  inconvenienced  bv  the  diffi- 
culties  attendant  upon  transportation,  and  nianifest 
an  inclination  to  diversify  and  develop  their  home 
industrie>  to  a  ^^reater  extent  than  ever  before.  In 
all  conferences  between  representative  men  of  the 
various  doniinir)ns  of  the  British  Empire,  there  is 
expressed  a  sentiment  favorable  to  more  intimate 
trade  relatir)ns.  and  to  reciprocal  policies  which  will 
tend  to  bring  this  about.  It  seems  probable  that 
steps  in  this  direction  will  be  taken,  although  seri- 
ous difficulties  are  certain  to  develop  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  reduce  such  a  policy  to  tangible 
terms.  In  Russia  the  sentiment  is  very  strong  for 
a  policy  which  will  develop  the  country's  resources 
and  make  it  industrially  independent. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  alliances  established 
during  the  war  will  influence  trade  policies  to  some 
extent  after  the  war,  and  that  commercial  treaties 
will  be  made  with  a  view  of  recognizing  and  pro- 
moting the  friendly  relations  which  exist.  The 
antagonisms  in  turn  which  have  been  developed  be- 
tween enemy  countries  will,  no  doubt,  affect  trade 
relations  for  manv  vears,  no  matter  what  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  may  be.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  expected  that  protective  tariffs  will  be  in 
favor  after  the  war,  and  that  trade  w^ill  be  influ- 
enced to  a  considerable  extent  by  commercial 
treaties.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  the  great  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people,  is  the  most  desirable 
market  place  in  the  world,  and  should  be  able  to 
obtain  as  favorable  terms  for  trade  as  are  granted 
to  any  country. 

Advancement  of  International  Trade  Through 
American  Banks  in  Foreign  Countries 

There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the 
financial  assistance  available  for  American  traders 
in  their  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  to 
those  who  take  a  far-sighted  view  of  the  situation 
with  the  power  of  perception  and  intellect,  it  ap- 
pears that  we.  as  a  nation,  are  still  inclined  to 
])ri(le  oursel\e^  upon  our  isolation  and  ability  for 
self-sufficienc\'    in    thouf^^ht. 

Xo  nieuMire  has  been  of  greater  importance,  as 
alVectinj^  not  merely  the  local  financial  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  entire  situation  from 
an  international  standpoint,  than  the  Federal   Re- 
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serve  Act.  Its  facilities  for  branch-banking  in  for- 
eign countries  especially  accord  a  great  improve- 
ment of  system  in  our  local  and  international 
relations,  likely  to  give  the  United  States  greater 
power  in  foreign  trade. 

If  the  United  States  succeeds  in  establishing  a 
system  of  banking,  thoroughly  suited  to  modern 
conditions,  a  great  step  forward  will  have  been 
taken  in  consolidating  the  progress  already  achieved 
through  the  financial  and  industrial  energies  of  our 
population. 

The  banking  element  in  our  country  should  deal 
with  these  problems  as  seriously  as  is  deserving  and 
seek  what  help  may  be  given  to  make  the  purpose 
of  the  law  concrete  facts  by  the  scientific  employ- 
ment of  capital  in  the  shape  of  organized  facilities, 
which  in  turn  react  to  the  benefit  of  the  public 
from  the  operation  of  a  well-regulated  and  uniform 
banking  system. 

Our  foreign  relations  cannot  successiFully  be 
developed  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  operate 
through  banking  institutions  of  competing  coun- 
tries, and  while  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  branches  by  member  banks 
in  foreign  countries,  and  permits  co-operative  par- 
ticipation in  the  organization  of  banking  interests 
beyond  our  borders,  strange  to  say  but  few  institu- 
tions are  taking  advantage  thereof.  Jointly  owned 
banks  would  appear  to  best  serve  the  requirements 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  that  co-operation 
thrives  well  where  action  through  association  is 
legally  possible  and  practically  safe. 

As  a  striking  example  of  the  great  activity  for 
the  advancement  of  international  trade  relations, 
it  is  of  greatest  importance  to  recognize  that  Brit- 
ish Overseas  Banks  alone  have  capital  exceeding 
five  hundred  million  dollars  as  against  about  five 
or  six  millions  dollars  so  invested  by  North  Ameri- 
can interests.  Our  bankers  must  be  determined  to 
modernize  their  methods  in  this  direction,  particu- 
larly as  the  lack  of  far-sighted  interest  to  further 
the  system  of  American  banking  in  foreign  coun- 
tries may  seriously  check  the  work  of  trade  expan- 
sion. 

The  new  Bank  Act  is  essentially  intended — as  a 
commercial  banking  system — to  assist  in  the  financ- 
ing of  our  domestic  and  foreign  trade  and  provide 
a  market  for  commercial  acceptances,  based  upon 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  goods.  Such  in- 
struments, executed  to  cover  specific  purchases  of 
commodities  which  are  to  be  converted  into  cash 
during  the  life  of  the  document,  will  tend  to  create 
a  basic  condition  for  automatic  recording  of  com- 
mercial operations — an  inherent  factor  to  prevent 
over-extension  of  credit.  In  the  case  of  time  bills 
of  exchange  drawn  on  and  accepted  by  banks  or 
bankers  of  high  standing,  there  is  practical  uni- 
formity of  security — not  readily  claimed  when 
considering  "commercial  paper"  with  which  the 
financial   markets   here   arc   supplied — in   that   the 


strength  of  such  obligations  are  based   upon   the 
standing  of  approved  commercial  interests. 

The  superiority  of  the  trade  acceptance  over  the 
open  book  account  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods 
— its  power  to  broaden  the  buying  field  for  the  mer- 
chant and  enable  the  seller  to  handle  his  business 
at  a  smaller  operation  cost — is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  to  all  interests  alike.  Whether  that 
feature  with  us  in  business  and  banking  will  show 
a  development  of  as  huge  dimensions  as  it  has  in 
Europe  or  take  a  secondary  position,  remains  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  main  point,  however, 
for  the  people  of  a  great  nation  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  the  demand  for  modernized  credit  facilities  is 
becoming  universal  and  increasingly  urgent,  with 
the  rightful  expectation  that  it  will  place  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  this  country  on  a  firm  and  secure 
basis. 

The  power  of  a  bank  to  accept  a  draft  or  bill 
of  exchange  enables  it  to  make  use  of  and  to  sell 
its  credit,  and  so  lend — for  legitimate  use  in  trade 
— vast  sums  without  depleting  its  reserve  or  im- 
pairing its  capability  for  making  additional  loans 
and  advances  to  its  clients. 

A  merchant,  for  instance,  instead  of  borrowing 
cash  on  a  note  from  his  banker,  can  arrange — for 
a  stipulated  commission  charge — to  use  the  bank's 
credit  for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  a  given 
amount.  The  small  merchant's  paper — endorsed  by 
his  bank — is  as  acceptable  as  that  of  the  largest 
corporation,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  security  of  the 
bank,  and  therefore  readily  discountable  by  virtue 
of  its  high  intrinsic  value  as  the  most  liquid  form 
of  investment. 

Commercial  Education 

The  general  prosperity  of  foreign  trade  expansion 
can  only  be  guaranteed  by  a  ready  co-ordination 
in  all  elements  of  our  national  and  commercial 
strength.  There  is  no  more  important  national  move 
than  that  which  aims  to  make  scientific  study  di- 
rectly applicable  to  practical  life,  and  to  this  it 
would  seem  that  our  first  thought  should  be  di- 
rected. 

There  is  a  very  general  acknowledgment  that  edu- 
cation is  essential  to  business  as  it  is  to  other  de- 
partments of  life,  and  viewing  the  subject  from 
that  standpoint  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  neces- 
sity exists  for  training  our  young  element  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  development  for  business  and 
labors  which  devolve  upon  them  when  at  manhood 
they  enter  upon  an  active  career. 

The  business  world  today  is  vitally  interested  in 
this  problem,  for  no  organization  can  succeed  in 
a  material  degree  whose  workers  are  not  efficient. 
The  foundation  of  national  prosperity  clearly  rests 
upon  the  result  accomplished  by  its  people  to  serve 
real  purposes  in  sympathy  with  current  industry, 
science  and  government.  If  we  can  encourae^e 
early,  direct  business  training,  the  usefulness 
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populace  of  our  country  will  assure  both  trading 

power  and  wealth. 

The  interest  shown  by  our  younger  element  in  any 
subject  pertinent  to  foreign  trade,  forcefully  reveals 
the  necessity  of  educational  preparation,  especially 
for  the  teaching  of  commercial  languages  of  the 
world,  and  above  all  for  the  study  of  business 
fundamentals.  Such  training  would  have  far-reach- 
ing consequences  and  give  to  our  rising  young  men 
not  only  superiority  as  a   means  to  augment  the 
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value  of  their  work  to  those  who  purchase  it,  but 
the  capacity  for  conciliation  in  national  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

While  it  is  probable  that  after  the  war  this  coun- 
try will  start  less  handicapped — commercially  and 
financially — than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  if 
we  are  to  retain  this  advantage  and  improve  it,  by 
no  other  means  can  it  be  than  making  ourselves 
more  efficient — introducing  into  practice  new  and 
improved  methods  and  providing  the  elasticity  and 
security  necessary  in  credit  to  our  business  affairs. 


Wkat  tlie  Tacomans  are  Doing 


IN  keeping  with  the  records  of  other  shipbuild- 
ing ports  throughout  the  United  States,  Ta- 
coma  had  a  series  of  launchings  during  the 
month  of  May,  which  resulted  in  three  vessels  being 
added  to  the  wooden  fleet  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  one  wooden  vessel  to  the  French 
fleet  and  a  steel  steamer  to  the  list  of  American 
ships  All  the  launches  were  successful  and  the 
vessels   are   now   being   rapidly   fitted  out   at   the 

various  yards. 

The  Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Company  was  among 
the  first  to  put  a  ship  overboard  during  May,  this 
being  the  first  launching  from  the  yard  of  that 
concern.  This  vessels  was  the  /'^eloit^  named 
after  the  Wisconsin  city  of  Beloit.  The  "Beloit 
is  a  Ferris  type  ship  and  a  sister  to  the  other  craft 
being  turned  out  at  the  Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Com- 
t)any's  plant.  She  was  launched  on  May  ISth  and 
among  those  who  attended  the  ceremony  were  Ar- 
thur G.  Prichard,  treasurer  of  the  company ;  John 
S.  Baker,  vice-president;  Judge  W.  H.  Snell  Cap- 
tain    Bustad    of    the    Shipping    Board,    and   J.    b. 

Whitehouse.  ^^a  ^u^ 

The  Wright  Shipbuilding  Company  launched  the 

Ferris  type  steamer  "Yakima"  f-om  their  plant  on 

May  1st,  this  also  being  a  first  laanching. 

On  the  evening  of  May  22nd,  the  "Noyon    was 

launched  at  the  Foundation  Yards  Number  Four 

and  is  the  second  auxiliary  schooner  for  the  French 

Government  to  be  turned  out  here. 

The  "Cheron",  a  Ferris  type  wooden  steamer,  was 

sent  into  the  water  from  the  Seaborn  yards  on  May 

9th. 

At  the  plant  of  the  Todd  Dry  Dock  &  Construc- 
tion Corporation,  the  "Masuda",  the  second  steel 
steamer  to  be  turned  out  by  the  plant,  was  launched 
on  the  evening  of  May  23rd.  The  launching  was 
witnessed  by  President  William  H.  Todd  and  a 
large  number  of  Puget  Sound  and  New  York  ship- 
ping men.  The  vessel  was  christened  by  Miss  Ethel 
Eves,  daughter  of  J.  A.  Eves,  general  manager  of 
the  shipyard.     Among  those   present  were  James 


Barber  of  the  Barber  Steamship  Company;  New 
York;  H.  F.  Alexander,  president  of  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company;  William  Jones,  treasurer  of 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company ;  C.  W.  Wiley,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Todd  interests  in  the  North- 
west; C.  S.  Holmes,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  ship- 
building company,  and  C.  M.  Riddell,  mayor  of 
Tacoma. 

Following  the  launch  of  the  "Masuda",  President 
Todd  announced  that  $2,000,000  would  be  spent 
here  by  the  company  in  enlarging  the  plant.  The 
improvements  will  consist  in  the  installation  of 
boiler,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  so  that  vessels 
can  be  fitted  out  entirely  at  the  yard.  The  number 
of  building  ways  will  be  increased  to  ten. 

After  having  two  Fairbanks- Morse  heavy  duty  oil 
engines  installed  the  freight  steamer  "T.  W.  Lake", 
owned  by  the  Merchants  Transportation  Company, 
is  expected  to  go  into  service  within  a  few  days. 
The  operation  of  this  boat,  which  was  formerly  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  will  be  watched  with  interest  by 
local  freight  boat  and  tug  operators. 

Damage  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  was  suffered 
by  the  cargo  on  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  steam- 
ship "Burma  Maru",  which  put  back  here  on  May 
22nd,  after  sailing  for  the  Orient,  with  her  cargo 
on  fire.  The  fire  was  discovered  when  the  vessel 
was  216  miles  out  and  was  confined  to  the  after 
hold.  The  freight  in  this  hold  was  made  up  of 
cotton,  automobiles  and  tin  plate. .  The  damaged 
cargo  was  discharged  at  the  Balfour  docks  and  the 
vessel  reloaded  and  sailed  on  May  29th.  Several 
deck  plates  were  buckled  by  the  heat,  and  one  deck 
beam  was  damaged  slightly. 

Vessels  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  and  other 
Japanese  craft  which  have  been  chartered  to  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company,  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration officers,  are  taking  on  fuel  and  coal  car- 
goes here.  The  ships  are  stated  to  be  listed  for 
West  Coast  ports  on  the  outward  voyage,  and 
thence  to  the  Atlantic.  Among  the  vessels  leav- 
ing Tacoma  were  the  "Kunijiri  Maru",  "Java 
Maru",  "Penang  Maru"  and  "Indo  Maru". 
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Laanch  ot  At  •ttanihip  "Miinda".  froni  Ihr  pUnl  of  tht  Todd  Dry 
Dock  «  Ci>n>lrDcllDn  Compj>n>'i  pl«nl,  T»KPin». 

ThL-  Osaka  Sliosi-n  Kaisha  .iurin;;  Ma>  ha.i  the 
largest  iiumbtT  cl  vessels  ai  Tacuma  in  the  history 
of  the  line's  activities  at  this  port.  There  were  six 
ships  berthed  at  the  Milwaukee  liocks  in  one  day, 
or  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  24,000,  During  the 
entire  month  there  was  at  all  times  from  twii  to 
four  of  the  company's  vessels  in  port. 

Coastwise  lumber  business  out  of  Tacoma  has 
been  very  light  when  compared  with  former  years. 
There  is  some  movement  by  steam  sch<)oners  and 
the  Peruvian  bark  "Belfast"  got  away  with  1.600,000 
feet  of  lumber  for  the  West  Coast.  Local  exporters 
declare  that  the  ofF-shore  markets  are  extremely 
quiet. 

The  auxiliary  schooner  "Roye",  named  in  honor 
of  the  French  city  of  that  name,  was  launched  at 
the  Foundation  Company's  Plant  Kumber  Four  on 
June  1st.  This  makes  the  third  vessel  launched  at 
these  yards  since  May  1st  and  the  tenth  wooden 
vessel  to  be  launched  by  Tacoma  builders  since  the 
Shipping  Board's  great  shipbuilding  program  was 
started.  At  pre'^ent  it  looks  as  though  the  Tacoma 
yards  would  average  one  launch  per  week.  The 
"Roye",  like  her  sister  ships  from  this  yard,  is  280 
feet  long  over  all  by  45  feet  6  inches  beam.  She 
will  be  rigged  as  a  baldheadcd  five-masted  schooner 
and  powered  with  two  triple  expansion  engines  of 
400  horsepower  each.  .A.mong  those  present  at  the 
launching  were  Captain  H.  H.  Williams.  Captain 
Mannoni,  Frank  Walker  of  Seattle;  Colonel  Frank 
Ross  and  Mr.  Cox  of  Cox  &  Stevens,  the  New 
York  naval  architects. 

The  •'Gerberviller",  the  (irst  vessel  to  be  launched 
by  the  Foundation  Company,  she  having  gone 
down  the  ways  on  May  1st,  was  put  through  her 
trial  runs  on  June  1st.  The  engines  were  in  charge 
of  George  Kingsbury,  who  is  superintendent  of  in- 
stallation at  the  plant,  ami  the  >hip  in  the  hands 
of  Captain  H.  II,  Williams.  French  Government 
representative  here,  .According  to  those  in  charge 
for  the  French  Government,  the  trials  prove.!  highly 
satisfactory. 


FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HARBOR  ANI> 

RAIL  FACILITIES  FOR  SEATTLE 

(Coiilinucd  from  /'age  104) 
acting  vertical  ammonia  compressor  at  150  r.p.m,, 
which  is  being  used  as  a  pump-out  machine  and 
general  scavenger.  All  necessary  equipment,  such 
as  condensers,  pumps,  etc.,  are  installed  in  this 
building.  In  consideration  of  the  human  factor, 
safety  appliances  have  been  installed  in  the  piping 
and  on  the  compressors.  The  ice  plant  is  located 
in  the  west  half  of  this  building,  and  has  an  ice 
making  capacit\  of  100  tons  of  ice  per  twenty-four 
hours.  The  coils  in  the  tanks  are  operated  on  what 
is  known  as  the  flooded  system,  and  all  the  mechani- 
cal ice  handling  machinery  and  conveying  appli- 
ances for  the  economical  and  convenient  handling' 
of  the  ice,  have  been  installed. 

The  fish  handling  shed  is  one-story  high.  101  feet 
by  109  feet,  with  a  net  floor  area  of  9640  square 
feet.  This  shed  is  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
fish  brokers  handling  their  fish  in  our  cold  storage 
plant. 

Salmon  Bay  Tenninal 

On  the  south  shore  of  Salmon  Bay,  about  a  mile 
.bovc  the  locks  in  the  Lake  Washington  Ship 
Canal,  is  located  the  Salmon  Bay  Improvement, 
comprising  thirty-six  acres  of  very  valuable  land. 
'I'his  occupies  a  strategic  location  in  that  it  is  the 
first  site  above  the  locks  which  is  adapted  for  a 
terminal  to  accommodate  large  ships.  Its  ultimate 
development  will  await  the  coming  of  commerce 
through  the  canal,  and  will  be  governed  largely  by 
the  nature  of  this  commerce.  .-^  dock,  net  ware- 
house, and  transit  shed  have  been  built  to  accom- 
modate the  fleet  of  Northwest  fishing  boats,  and 
at  times,  there  have  been  as  high  as  350  boats 
berthed  at  this  terminal.  One  300-ton  and  one  50- 
ton  marine  ways  have  been  installe<].  and  have  been 
put  to  almost  constant  use  by  the  fishermen,  which 
makes  it  convenient  to  h^ve  such  equipment  near 
the  mooring  basins  for  their  vessels. 

.\  large  area  of  this  improvement,  which  was  filled 
by  hydraulic  means  recently,  has  been  leased  to  the 
Meachani  &  Babcock  Shipbuilding  Company,  who 
are  building  wooden  vessels  for  the  Emergency 
I'leet  Corporation. 


WIRELESS  MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
IN  SEATTLE 

The  Kiibounie  .^  Clark  Company  ha,';  purchased 
;,  three  .tml  a  hall  acre  site  in  Seattle,  which  will 
be  developed  into  one  of  the  worM's  largest  wireless 

The  old  location  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Skinner  .S;  Hd<ly  Corporation,  who  occupy  the  adja- 
cent area. 


Oakland  s   Progress  Revie^ived 


OAKLAND,  the  city  of  opportunity  and  of 
commerce, — how  often  have  we  heard  this 
phrase, — yet,  one  has  but  to  look  at  the 
map  of  the  great  State  of  California  to  realize  that 
Oakland,  situated  on  the  continental  side  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  great  harbors  of  the  world. 

A  close  observation  of  the  map  will  show  that 
San  Francisco  is  situated  like  the  small  end  of  a 
funnel.  Two  great  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  flow- 
ing from  the  high  Sierras  to  the  sea,  empty  into 
this  bay.  The  great  valleys  of  Sonoma,  Sacramento, 
San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara,  containing  millions 
of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world,  all 
slope  toward  this  point.  These  great  valleys  are 
capjible  of  producing  food  sufficient  to  feed  a  nation 
the  size  of  France.  But  as  yet  the  surface  has 
scarcely  been  scratched,  and  millions  of  acres  await 
the  hand  of  man.  The  two  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, one  on  each  side  of  both  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  running  from  north  to 
south  for  a  distance  of  over  five  hundred  miles,  con- 
tain minerals  of  all  kinds,  ready  to  be  mined  and 
turned  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  and 
made  into  articles  of  commerce  and  trade. 

The  natural  and  most  economical  route  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  these  products  from  the 
mountains  and  valleys  is  to  the  bay  by  the  natural 
water  grades,  the  land  grades  and  land  passes. 
Oakland,  situated  as  she  is,  is  the  natural  terminus 
for  these  products,  as  all  grades  and  passes  center 
here.  Her  waterfront  stretches  for  ten  miles  along 
the  western  and  southern  sides  of  the  city  and  can- 
not be  surpassed  as  a  terminal  and  manufacturing 
center.  These  facts  are  borne  out  when  we  stop 
to  consider  that  the  great  trans-continental  rail- 
wav  svstejns,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Western 
Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Companies  have 
selected  Oakland  as  the  terminal  for  their  several 
lines,  and  they  have  each  spent  millions  of  dollars 
in  building  up  the  facilities  to  handle  their  business. 

During  the  year  1909  the  city  officials  and  com- 
mercial bodies,  realizing  the  value  of  this  extensive 
waterfront,  advocated  and  finally  bonded  the  city 
for  two  and  one-half  millions  for  improving  and 
developing  the  natural  harbor.  At  this  time  miles 
of  the  waterfront  were  held  and  claimed  by  pri- 
vate parties,  some  with  valid  and  others  without 
any  title  whatever.  Efforts  were  made  to  acquire 
these  holdings,  and  finally,  during  the  year  1911, 
the  titles  to  most  of  the  frontages  were  acquired 
by  the  city. 

During  the  vears  1910  to  1914  the  citv  had  led 
contracts  for  building  a  2000-foot  quay  wall,  ex- 
tending from  Myrtle  to  Clay  Streets,  on  the  Estu- 


ary of  San  Antonio,  and  for  dredging  and  con- 
structing a  retaining  wall  in  the  Key  Route  Basin 
and  the  building  of  three  apron  wharves  and  one 
pier.  The  bulkhead  in  the  Key  Route  Basin  was 
moved  out  towards  the  deep  waters  of  the  bay  2000 
feet,  the  city  thereby  acquiring  268  acres  of  marsh 
land,  which  has  been  partially  filled  with  dredged 
material,  making  available  land  for  factory  sites. 
The  Southern  Pacific,  Western  Pacific  and  Key 
Route  Railway  Companies  were  each  granted  a 
1000-foot  strip  for  terminals  under  fifty-year  fran- 
chises, with  certain  stipulations  as  to  their  use  and 
development.  These  three  companies  have  spent 
several  million  dollars  in  harbor  improvement  and 
will  have  to  spend  much  more  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  their  several  franchises. 

During  all  this  period  and  up  to  the  year  1914 
the  tonnage  passing  over  the  few  wharves  the  city 
owned  and  operated  in  the  Estuary  was  very  small 
and  mostly  of  local  nature. 

Early  in  the  year  1914  it  was  realized  by  the 
progressive  men  of  the  city  that  the  Panama  Canal 
would  be  opened  very  shortly,  and  with  this  open- 
ing would  come  ships  with  and  for  cargo,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  get  ready  more  available  wharf- 
age space.  So  the  dredging  in  front  of  the  quay 
wall  in  the  Estuary  was  completed,  and  a  large 
wharf  shed  was  built.  The  old  wharves  were  re- 
paired and  negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
several  large  shipping  concerns  with  a  view  of  get- 
ting them  to  make  Oakland  a  port  of  call.  Then 
came  the  war  and  the  closing  of  the  Canal,  which 
put  a  damper  on  things  of  this  nature. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1914  and  early  in  1915, 
optimism  having  again  taken  hold,  the  city  appro- 
priated and  spent  in  construction  work,  dredging 
and  repairs  some  $250,000.  About  this  time  efforts 
were  made  by  outside  capital  to  lease  portions  of 
the  waterfront,  and  after  some  length  of  time  in 
negotiating  with  the  city  officials,  a  lease  was 
granted  to  the  Albers  Brothers  Milling  Company 
on  the  western  waterfront,  where  said  company 
has  erected  at  a  cost  of  one-half  million  dollars  a 
wharf  with  warehouses,  mills  and  grain  elevators, 
covering  a  space  1026  by  300  feet,  and  housing 
the  most  up-to-date  cereal  mill  on  the  Coast,  and 
during  the  coming  year  this  plant  will  be  running 
at  full  capacity.    This  was  the  start. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1916  it  became 
apparent  that  the  ship  tonnage  to  carry  supplies 
to  the  allied  army  was  far  from  being  adequate,  and 
through  the  activities  of  the  U-boats,  was  becoming 
alarmingly  less. 

In  the  Estuary  were  five  shipyards,  Hanlon's, 
the     Union     Iron     Works.     Moore     and     Scott's. 
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Stone's  and  Barnes  &  Tibbetts'.    These  plants  alto-  care  of  business  over  Long  Wharf,  which  wharf 

gether  did  not  at  this  time  employ  more  than  1000  will  be  removed  at  that  time. 

men.  With  the  demand  for  vessels,  however,  they  In  the  inner  harbor,  in  what  has  been  known  as 
immediately  became  active,  and  while  most  of  the  Brooklyn  Basin,  the  Government  has,  during  the 
work  done  by  th^m  was  the  building  of  small  last  two  years,  built  out  of  dredged  material  an 
Coast  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  and  the  repair  island  a  mile  long  and  2000  feet  wide,  with  a  300- 
of  vessels  that  had  become  invaluable,  owing  to  the  foot  ship  channel  on  both  sides  to  a  depth  of 
^lack  of  bottoms,  these  plants  were  doubled  in  size,  twenty-five  feet  at  low  water. 
Then  the  demand  for  large  steel  vessels  became  so  ^he  housing,  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  enormous 
great  that  during  the  fall  of  1916,  and  when  finally  ^rmy  of  labor  in  the  different  plants  now  operating 
wc  entered  the  great  war,  these  yards  ex-  ^^d  in  course  of  construction  is  a  task  of  great  mag- 
panded  until  now  they  are  employing  over  15,000  nitude,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  care  for  it 
men  and  are  turning  out  the  largest  type  of  modern  ;„  ^^e  best  possible  manner.  The  enormous  ton- 
steel  cargo  carriers.  With  the  demand  for  ships  ,^^g^  ^f  f^^^^  clothing  and  material  will  necessarily 
came  the  demand  for  food  and  clothing,  and  into  ^^^.^  ^^  5^  shipped  from  the  source  of  supply  to 
Oakland  harbor  has  come  an  enormous  increase  Oakland,  and  a  large  percentage  of  this  tonnage 
of  tonnage  of  merchandise  and  millions  of  feet  of  ^.ju  ^ave  to  be  handled  over  our  wharves.  This 
lumber  to  be  manufactured  and  distributed.  means  that  during  the  coming  year  new  wharves 
Realizing  the  advantages  of  the  western  water-  ^jn  ^ave  to  be  built  to  accommodate  this  increased 
front  as  a  deep  water  terminal,  the  Parr-McCor-  shipping,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  the  Commissioner 
mick  Steamship  Line  applied  for  and  obtained  a  ^£  p^bHc  Works  is  now  busily  engaged  with  his 
lease  to  sixty  acres  of  this  property,  on  which  it  harbor  engineer  and  staff  planning  improvements 
is  to  erect  a  system  of  wharves  and  warehouses,  f^^  Oakland  harbor,  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
creating  a  terminal  of  the  most  up-to-date  pattern,  ^^j  ^jj,  ^ave  to  be  provided  for. 

Every  facility  for  the  use  of  the  shipper  and  manu-  ^         j^i_xi_.l-                  ru- 

-        -^          .,,   ,      r       .  t     1   1          ,        ,  •  Ii^  order  to  show  the  great  mcrease  of  busmess 

facturer  will  be  furnished  here  by  this  company.  ,         •/-\iiji.i_       j-       xi^i^r 

^,             ,,r.          /.,                       1  done  in  Oakland  harbor  during  the  last  four  years 

Its  plans  call  for  piers  of  the  most  modern  type,  .,      r  n      •        /•                -n  i_     -n     ^    x-          i.      • 

,                .    .    ^                  ,          ,     .           .  ,        .,  the  following  figures  will  be  illustrative,  showing 

warehouses  of  the  most  modern  design  with  rail  ^t      .                       •     j   j     •        xi_                ini><    mic 

,          ,  .  the  tonnage  received  during  the  years  1914,  1915, 

connections,  so  that  the  shipper  can  have  his  pro-  -^-^       j  miT        j  ^i.                ^     r                  j     •     j 

,       ,'       .       ,               '^^           .     ,              ^  1916  and  1917,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  derived 

ducts  handled  m   the  most  economical  manner.  ,^t_       •.               -^        t_                i_ii-ji-        xi_- 

^         ,  ,.  .rtT^       iLi^  ^        ..by  the  city  over  its  wharves  while  handling  this 

Two  thousand  feet  north  of  the  Parr-McCormick 

Company,  sixty-four  acres  have  been  leased  to  the 

Union  Construction  Company,  which,  according  to  No.  of       Tons                 Feet 

the  terms  of  its  lease,  is  to  build  one  of  the  most  Vessels       Careo             Lumber 

modern  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing  plants  on  ^  07 c  nnn 

the  Pacific  Coast.    It  is  now  at  work  on  this  site,     1914-1915    1495        181,795  3,875,000 

and  having  secured  ten  contracts  from  the  Shipping     1915-1916    2526        398,498  80,925,000 

Board  is  bending  every  effort  to  have  its  plant  in     1916-1917    3983        719,021         154,236,805 

working  order.    This  plant,  with  that  of  the  Parr-     1°  months  of  fiscal  

Mccormick  Company,  will -employ  about  5000  men.  X^ar  1917-1918        4759        775,642        179,409,893 

The  Howard  Company  has,  during  the  last  year, 

erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000  on  property  leased  from  Revenues 

the  city,  a  modern  wharf  and  warehouse,  and  dur-  1913-I914                                                           $14,155.10 

ing  the  month  of  April  received  the  first  cargo  of  1914-1915                                                             24  322.75 

sugar  and  copra,  of  7200  tons,  at  this  new  wharf.  191S-I916                                                           55  288.56 

This    company    does    a    business    over    its    leased  1916-1917                                                           95,841.68 

wharves  that  returns  to  the  city  an  average  of  $3000     jq  months  of  1917-1918 llo!967.06 

per  month  in  dockage  and  tolls,  and  this  will  greatly 

increase  during  the  coming  year.  Note— An  increase  in  five  years  of  713  per  cent. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  under  its  fran-  

chise  agreement,  was  to  erect  a  system  of  quay 

wall  docks  which  its  engineer  reported  to  be  of  an  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  in  his  recent  visit  to  Oak- 
obsolete  type.  The  company  obtained  permission  land,  made  the  gratifying  announcement  that  con- 
from  the  City  Council  to  abandon  this  type  of  con-  tracts  to  the  extent  of  $35,000,000  had  been  awarded 
struction  and  erect  five  piers  in  their  stead.  These  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company's  plant, 
piers  are  to  be  800  feet  long  by  400  feet  wide,  with  Mr.  Schwab  witnessed  the  launching  of  eight 
sheds  and  warehouses  with  all  the  up-to-date  facili-  steel  freighters  at  Oakland  yards.  San  Francisco 
ties  for  handling  freight.  This  construction  will  be  Bay's  part  in  the  colossal  Fourth  of  July  launching 
commenced  at  once  and  two  of  the  piers  will  be  program  consisted  in  sending  seventeen  vessels  into 
completed  before  January,   1919,  in  order  to  take  the  water. 
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MK.  1 1 AKRY  M.  COSOkll'K.  who  succtcdcil 
I.CO  V.  Merle  as  secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners  in  April,  1917. 
ha.s  been  appointed  commissioner  to  succeed  Thom- 
as S.  Williams,  resipned.  Ctisgriff  was  formerly 
in  the  real  estate  business. 

The  Shipping:  Board  have  definitely  assigned  to 
Struthcrs  &  Dixon  for  management,  the  four-masted 
bark  "Moshuiu",  the  three-masted  ship  "Arahapoe", 
the  four-masted  bark  "Monongahela".  the  "Chil- 
cothc".  the  "Klying  Cloud"  and  the  "Montauk". 

Eifi^t  concrete  hulls  of  7500  tons  deadweight 
capacity  will  be  constructed  for  the  Government  on 
San  Francisco  Bay.  under  the  management  of  the 
San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Company. 

On  June  lOth,  Haveside,  Withers  &  Davis  were 
given  the  contract  for  rigging  seventeen  of  the  five- 
masted  auxiliary  schooners  building  at  the  Founda- 
tion Company's  Portland,  Oregon,  yard,  for  the 
French  Government.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
rigging  orders  ever  let  on  the  Coast. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Hanify,  Fred  Linderman,  Arthur 
Cahtlt.  Ralph  Meyer  and  Oliver  J.  Olson  have  all 
returned  from  Washington,  where  they  went  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  readjustment  of  the 
Government  charter  rate  for  steam  schooners  of 
$6.25  per  deadweight  ton  per  month.  The  commit- 
tee argued  for  $7.00  as  a  fair  rate  for  steamers  of 
over  2000  tons  deadweight  carrying  capacity,  and 
$8.00  for  vessels  under  this  size.  The  matter  has 
been  taken  under  advisement  by  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Page  of  the  Shipping  Board,  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Pacific  Coast  shipping  conditions,  and 
a  favorable  adjustment  of  the  rate  is  looked  for. 

Mr.  Drew  Chidester.  president  of  the  Trans- 
Oceanic  Company,  returned  recently  from  a  three- 
months'  tour  of  the  West  Coast  ports. 

.\mongst  the  changes  alonjr  California  Street, 
nott.tl  in  the  past  month,  is  the  appoinlmenl  oi  T*.  F. 
Mahaffy  as  branch  manager  of  the  Ship  Ownt-r> 
Radio  Service.  Inc.,  the  saKs  and  sirvicc  depar:- 
ment  of  Kilboume  vS:  Clark  Manutacturintr  Com- 
pany, makers  of  wireless  apparatus.  Mr.  Mahatly 
has  been  identified  with  transp.irtati.m  interest*  in 
San  Francisco  ever  since  the  V.r^-.  an-:  wirh  hi-  -.vi  :e 
acquaintance  in  shippinj:  ciri.\*  i-.ere.  sho-j'i  pr  ve 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  star:    ■:  :he  ?ia"''.-  r.rr-.. 

On  account  oi  the  rapidly  increasir.^  busif.i-^-  :'r.ey 
are  doing  in  radio  manufacturing,  the  Kiibi^'urne  & 
Clark  Manufacturing  Company  are  considering  it 


necessary,  both  for  their  own  good  and  for  tlie 
benefit  of  their  patrons,  to  establish  service  branches 
in  the  principal  ports  of  the  country ;  and  their 
selection  of  a  well-known  local  man  of  the  abili^ 
and  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  possessed  by 
Mr.  Mahaffy.  is  to  be  commended. 

When  the  Hcinie  Hire  &  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  California  made  application  to  the  various 
states  for  re-admission,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  had  filed 
an  objection  in  practically  every  state  in  the  Unton 
on  account  of  the  similarity  in  names. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Home  Fire  &  Marine 
Insurance  Company  of  California  has  been  licensed 
in  thirty-six  states;  and  as  the  State  of  New  York 
has  just  licensed  the  California  company,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  Home  of  New  York  will  make 
no  further  objection  and  that  the  company  will 
shortly  be  doing  business  in  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

During  the  past  month  the  King  Coal  Company 
took  oVer  the  entire  San  Francisco  Bay  plant  of 
the  \^'estem  Fuel  Company,  including  seventeen 
coal  barges,  two  tugs  and  two  lines  of  bunkers  <Mi 
the  Oakland  Estuary.  The  King  Coal  Company 
will  supply  Utah  coal  almost  exclusively  for  ships 
bunkers,  while  the  Western  Fuel  Company  wUI 
confine  its  activities  to  production  at  the  Nanumo 
mines, 

.\rticles  of  incorporation  of  the  Concrete  Boat 
Company  of  San  Francisco  have  been  filed,  with  a 
capita)  stock  of  $250,000.  The  directors  are  Alfred 
B.  Swinerton.  C.  J.  Hillard.  George  S.  Forderer, 
P.  I.  Herold  and  F.  A.  Kales.  The  purpose  of  the 
corporation  is  to  build  concrete  and  fabricated  ships. 

W.  R.  Grace  Jt  Company  have  received  six  of  the 
Japanese  steamers  turned  over  to  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  to  compensate  for  steel  from  this 
country  for  the  Japani-se  shipyards.  The  six  vessels 
turned  .-ver  lo  W.  R.  i',race  for  the  nitrate  trade  are 
the  "Java  Mam"  .-t  7'''20  tons.  "Shakano  Mara". 
rOOO  tons;  -Tenar,!,'  Maru".  So25  tons;  "Shinsw 
Maru".  'vOO  ton-:  -Kunashari  Maru".  63S6  tons. 
an.!   -Ci-ylon    Maru".  r>1-W   t.'ns.     These  tonnages 

T:-...  "N".'--.;:-.-..;".  :  .rn-.er'y  tht  Pacific  Coast 
>:.:;■■■-■---.  L  r-.r-av.;.'-  c-aster  "Cor.irress",  and  re- 
bu:!:  ::■.  S-.a"!-,-.  •.-'.'.■■wii:--  her  burning  off  Earcka, 
Cal..  ir.  1916.  was  one  of  the  arrivals  in  port  darin{; 
the  minnih  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
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J.  Aron  &:  Company,  tin.'  large  and  \\i.'il  knuwn 
importing  and  exporting  house  with  lii-aJquiirtL-rs 
in  \ew  York,  and  branches  in  London.  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans,  opened  a  San  Francisco  office  in  the 
Merchants  Exchange  Building  on  the  first  of  the 
month,  with  Mr.  Louis  Potter  in  charge. 

"Peterson  Xuniber  20".  the  newly  ci)mpk-ted 
launch  ol  the  Peterson  Launch  Company,  which  was 
built  by  George  Kneass.  San  Francisco's  veteran 
boat  builder,  and  powered  with  a  125  horsepiiivcr 
open  cross-head  Union  engine,  has  been  comman- 
deered by  the  Government.  The  launch,  a  big 
powerful  fellow,  and  the  latest  word  in  combination 
bay  and  ocean  work  craft.  The  Peterson  Launch 
Company  will  order  a  duplicate  boat. 

The  power  barge  "W.  R.  Fletcher",  a  part  of  the 
Fletcher-Wheeler  river  transportation  fleet,  was 
given  a  successful  trial  recently,  her  twin  forty-five 
horsepower  Acme  engines  driving  her  eight  miles 
ao  hour  from  Oakland  to  Stockton. 

Frank  Stone,  Oakland's  well  known  wooden  ship- 
builder, launched  a  fine  shallow- 
draft  river  freight  boat  from  his 
yards  last  week.  The  craft  is  sixty- 
five  teet  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam, 
and  is  equipped  with  twin  thirty-five 
horsepower  L'nion  open-crosshead 
engines. 

The  former  Lake  Washington 
ferryboat  "Issaquah"',  which  was 
purchased  recently  fi)r  the  Marc 
Island  ferry  run  and  t{nved  down 
the  Coast  from  Seattle,  was  pulled 
out  on  the  Barnes  &  Tibbit 
ways  during  the  month  and  found 
in  excellent  condition.  She  will 
soon  be  doing  ferry  service  be- 
tween the  Island  anil  \'al- 
lejo. 

The    half    yearly    report    tor  the 
term     ending     December  31,     1917.         ■"•; 
of    the    Osaka    Shosen     Kabushiki 


Kaisha  shows  profits  of  22,192,248.17  yen. 
.A.fter  deducting  the  customary  reserves  for 
insurance,  repairs  and  depreciation  of  fleet, 
the  net  profit  remains  18,347,248.17  yen. 
which  with  the  balance  brought  forward 
from  the  previous  term  gives  a  t<)tal  of  18,- 
482.149.74  yen  for  distribution.  The  fol- 
lowing di.sposition  of  this  sum  was  made ;  to 
fund  for  adjustment  of  value  of  fleet,  2,500,- 
000  yen ;  special  depreciation  of  fleet,  1.500,- 
000  yen;  business  extension  fund,  1,500,000 
yen;  dividend  equalization  fund.  1,500,000 
yen:  10  per  cent  dividend,  1.553,125  yen; 
extra  40  per  cent  dividend,  6,212.500  yen  ; 
fund  for  retiring  land  and  marine  officers, 
1.000,000  yen;  extra  allowances  to  staflf, 
1)00,000  yen  :  leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried 
..ver  of  2.116.524.74  yen. 

ALAMEDA  PLANT  TO  EXPAND 

THE  most  significant  development  in  the  East 
Bay  district  during  the  past  month  was 
the  announcement  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  of  plans  for  a  great  enlarge- 
ment (ti  the  Alameda  plant.  Ten  new  ways  will 
be  installed.  I(i0  acres  having  been  secured  along- 
side of  the  former  Alameda  plant  properties,  and 
this  will  carry  the  waterfront  control  right  to  the 
property  of  the  Alaska  Packers  .Association. 

This  expansion  will  call  for  an  augmentation  of 
the  present  army  of  shipbuilders  which  is  employed 
at  this  huge  yard  that  will  be  reckoned  in  the 
thousands. 

The  shop  and  yanl  equipment  will  also  be  brought 
u|)  to  a  standard  which  will  permit  of  the  fullest  use 
c)f  the  a<lditional  building  ways. 
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SINCE  my  last  article  we  have  had  all  kinds 
of  alarms  and  excusions  in  the  shipbuilding 
world.    There  have  been  further  outpourings 
of  talk  about  speeding  up,  with  an  occasional  sug- 
gestion that  speeding  down  in  some  cases  might 
be  useful.     The  Government  has  been  blamed  for 
one  thing  or  another  in  connection  with  shipbuild- 
ing,  and   the  shipbuilders  have   also  come  in   for 
their  share  of  castigation,  although  the  critics  at- 
tacking both  are  as  often  as  not  very  badly  in- 
formed as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  situation.  Further 
new  important  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
more  labor  for  shipbuilding  and  that  industry  in 
particular  will  not  be  one  to  suffer  by  the  new 
Man  Power  Bill.    This  new  measure  increases  the 
age  up  to  which  men  can  be  compulsorily  enlisted 
in  this  country  to  fifty-one  years.     The  old   age 
limit  was   fortyone  years.     Whilst   many   trades 
will  be  further  denuded  of  male  laborers  as  a  conse- 
quence, in  order  that  the  fighting  forces  may  be  sup- 
plemented in  the  great   struggle   now  proceeding 
on  the  Continent,  shipbuilding  will  carry  on  as  be- 
fore, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  ranks  with  food  grow- 
ing and  munitions  making  as  an  essential  industry. 
Government  committees  and  controllerships  in  con- 
nection with   shipbuilding   still   undergo   flux  and 
change.     This    man    resigns   and   that   committee 
hands  in  its  credentials,  but  other  men  come  for- 
ward to  correct  the  mistakes  of  their  predecessors 
or  perhaps  upon  the  principle  that  a  new  broom 
always  sweeps  clean.    Less  and  less  of  tradition  and 
convention  is  allowed  to  rule  in  the  Government's 
control  of  shipbuilding,  but  of  course  there  naturally 
still  remains  quite  a  sufficient  amount  of  red  tape. 
Most  people  are  very  glad  to  welcome  Lord  Pirrie, 
who  has  just  accepted  the  post  of  Controller  Gen- 
eral of  Merchant  Shipping.     This  peer  was  born 
poor  as  regards  wordly  goods,  but  he  had  a  remark- 
able advance.    He  entered  the  firm  of  Harland  and 
Wolff — which  owes  so  much  of  its  amazing  develop- 
ment to  him — when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  as 
an   apprentice   draughtsman;  within   six   years   he 
was  head  draughtsman,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  a  partner.    A  characteristic  story  is  told  about 
him  which  may  not  be  strictly  true.    It  is  said  that 
after  one   of   Pirrie's   visits   to   Liverpool,  a   ship- 
owner wearing  a  more  serious  face  than  usual  when 
he  met  his  colleagues  on  the  Exchange.     He  was 
asked  "What  is  wrong?"     His  reply  was,  "Well, 
the  fact  is  Pirrie  has  just  been  over  and  has  per- 
suaded me  tf)  order  a  ship,  and  I  haven't  the  least 
idea  what  to  do  with  it." 


Lord  Pirrie 

The  above  remarks  about  Lord  Pirrie  may  very 
effectively  lead  up  to  the  statement  that  he  is  by 
many  people  here  regarded  as  the  greatest  ship- 
builder in  the  world.  In  his  new  post  he  is  respon- 
sible to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  is  at  lib- 
erty to  attend  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  will  have  direct  access  to  the  prime  minister 
and  the  war  cabinet.  A  good  deal  of  comment  was 
heard  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Common  on  this 
unique  freedom  of  action.  Those  who  have  hitherto 
identified  themselves  with  distrust  of  the  admiralty 
on  matters  affecting  merchant  shipping  are  frankly 
delighted  with  an  arrangement  which,  as  one  mem- 
ber puts  it,  "robs  the  bold  braid  of  its  power  to 
obstruct".  Others,  like  Sir  Edward  Carson,  fear  it 
may  lead  to  friction  between  the  Controller  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Controller-General  of  Merchant 
Shipbuilding.  But  the  general  opinion  is  dis- 
tinctly favorable  to  the  Government  proposal.  A 
shipbuilder  with  a  magnificent  record  behind  him — 
and  the  crucial  test  on  this  great  problem  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  "results" — is  to  be 
given  a  free  hand,  and  almost  everybody  believes 
that  he  will  succeed. 

Shipbuilding  Competitions 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  strong  naval  backing  for 
the  idea  of  helping  merchant  shipping  construction 
by  making  a  definite  appeal  to  the  competitive 
spirit  of  the  workers  in  the  various  shipyards.  One 
suggestion,  which  seems  to  be  sensible,  is  to  put 
in  every  shipyard  a  sort  of  chart  showing  each  week 
the  amount  of  tonnage  sunk,  the  amount  of  new 
tonnage  constructed,  and  also  the  tonnage  turned 
out  each  week  in  the  various  shipyards  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  workmen  would  thus  have  before  their 
eyes  a  first  rate  stimulus  to  effort.  They  would  see 
at  once  whether  they  are  beating  or  being  beaten 
by  their  rivals  of  the  nighborhood. 

Germany's  Shipping  Outlook 

If  statements  in  the  Hamburg  newspapers  are  to 
be  relied  upon,  and  to  a  large  extent  they  are  con- 
firmed by  information  available  on  this  side  of  the 
North  Sea,  German  shipowners'  prospects  after  the 
war  are  very  uncertain.  For  some  years  it  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  they  will  have  a  difficulty 
in  again  obtaining  a  footing  in  several  important 
trades  which  they  at  one  time  almost  monopolized, 
quite  apart  from  any  restrictive  measures  that  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Allied  Governments.  Herr  Bal- 
lin,  director  general  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Line — who,  it  is  believed,  did  his  utmost  to  prevent 
war,  knowing,   as  few  did,   the   magnitude  of  the 
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commercial  interests  at  stake,  and  who  is  under- 
stood to  have  fallen  out  with  the  Kaiser  a  year  or 
so  ago  for  his  outspoken  opinions  on  the  subject — 
takes,  I  hear,  a  very  pessimistic  view  of  the  future, 
and  appears  to  think  that  North  and  South  Amer- 
ican, as  well  as  Far  Eastern,  traffic  will  be  hard  to 
recover,  whilst  there  will  also  be  serious  obstacles 
to  overcome  before  business  is  resumed  with  the 
British  dominions.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of 
developing  new  enterprises,  he  is  at  present  on  a 
visit  to  the  Baltic  provinces,  where,  apparently, 
he  hopes  to  take  every  advantage  of  Russia's  break- 
down. The  possibilities  of  the  situation  are  not, 
however,  being  overlooked  by  shipping  people  here, 
and  circumstances  may  yet  change  for  the  better. 

War  Shipbuilding  Designs 
James  Craig,  one  of  the  ship  surveyors  on  the 
Glasgow  staff  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  has 
been  talking  very  interestingly  to  the  members  of 
the  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  on 
.  some  of  the  effects  of  war  on  merchant  shipbuilding. 
In  his  address  Mr.  Craig  said  the  interruption  of 
international  trading  had  not  adversely  affected  the 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  trades.  If  the  trades 
manufacturing  steel  castings  and  forgings  home 
production  had  increased  because  these  trades  suf- 
fered no  longer  from  the  peaceful  penetration  of 
Continental  rivals.  Many  large  extensions  of  steel 
works  were  in  hand,  and  in  the  near  future  the  out- 
put should  be  increased  by  from  fifty  to  sixty  per 
cent  over  pre-war  capacity.  Supplies  of  imported 
timber  had  ben  reduced,  but  home  grown  woods 
were  taking  their  place,  and  ash,  beech  and  harder 
pine  woods,  were  being  used  for  cabin  fittings  and 
framings,  instead  of  finer  imported  woods,  while 
reinforced  concrete  was  being  used  for  keel  and 
bilge  blocks.  The  high  cost  of  spelter  has  led  to 
economies  in  galvanizing,  and  the  scarcity  of  cop- 
per to  an  increased  use  of  steel  piping.  British  tex- 
tile manufacturers  were  now  in  a  position  to  meet 
all  requirements  in  the  way  of  carpets — their  pro- 
ducts being  equal  to  those  obtained  from  Germany 
before  the  war.  Practically  all  merchant  vessels 
now  had  their  double  bottoms  and  other  tank  spaces 
adapted  for  the  carriage  of  oil,  and  experience 
showed  that  all  kinds  of  cargoes  could  be  carried 
safely  when  the  tanks  were  filled  with  oil. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  effect  of  the  war  on 
shipbuilding,  Mr,  Craig  suggested,  had  been  the 
increased  development  of  standardization.  It  was 
highly  improbable  that  by  the  adoption  of  standard- 
ization originality  of  thought  and  design  would  be 
arrested.  There  were  large  tramp-building  firms 
who  had  standardized  for  many  years,  progress- 
ively maintaining  their  best  types,  and  producing 
vessels  rapidly  by  means  of  well  organized  methods 
and  the  best  equipment.  The  routine  of  shipbuild- 
ing practice  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  pre- 
war times,  but  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the 
preparation  of  work  from  loft  moulds,  and  a  few 


builders  had  prepared  the  inner  strakes  of  outside 
plating  right  fore  and  aft  from  moulds,  thereby 
economizing  in  the  labor  required  for  fairing  the 
vessel  when  framed.  This  practice  might  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  casings,  deck  houses,  hatch 
coamings  and  shaft  tunnels.  In  general  designs 
the  most  striking  departure  w^as  that  which  aimed  at 
substituting  stright  lines  for  the  curved  lines  of 
the  normal  vessel.  This,  it  was  claimed,  would 
lead  to  economies  in  construction.  Another  design, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Isherwood,  showed  a  vessel  with 
a  long,  parallel,  midship  body,  arranged  to  make 
the  work  easily  adaptable  to  the  templating  sys- 
tem, so  that  men  trained  to  structural  bridge  work 
could  deal  with  it.  This  was  a  departure  entirely 
due  to  the  war,  and  it  might  have  an  important 
effect  on  the  output  of  standardized  vessels.  Wil- 
liam Miller,  O.B.E.,  of  Greenock,  Scotland,  had 
introduced  a  notable  change  in  framing  which  was 
a  combintion  of  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  sys- 
tems, and  which  would  probably  show  a  saving 
in  assembling  and  erecting.  One  vessel  of  this 
type  was  nearing  completion,  concluded  Mr.  Craig, 
and  her  behavior  on  service  would  be  noted  with 
much  interest. 

Hospital  Ships  for  the  Tigris 

Apart  from  men  in  the  business,  probably  few 
people  know  that  in  India  there  are  extensive  ship- 
building facilities,  and  that,  when  the  present  war 
difficulties  regarding  the  supply  of  materials  are 
removed,  the  shipbuilders  of  Calcutta  and  .Bombay 
and  other  Indian  ports  may  be  capable  of  playing 
a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  reconstruction  of 
shipping,  especially  of  the  class  of  tonnage  required 
for  the  waterways  of  Mesopotamia  and  India  and 
the  coastal  enterprise  of  Indian  traders.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  India  and  her  wealth  of  money 
and  of  labor  may  lead  to  India  becoming  a  ship- 
building center  of  the  future,  and  much  interest  has 
been  created  in  that  country  by  the  recent  visit 
of  an  Admiralty  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the 
possibilities  of  the  industry  in  the  Far  East.  So 
far  production  has  been  mainly  in  the  lighter  class 
of  vessels,  but  the  shipyards  on  the  Hooghly  River 
and  in  other  parts  of  India  are  capable  of  expans- 
sion,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  should  not 
construct  the  larger  types  of  ships. 

All  that  modern  science  and  skill  can  do  to  alle- 
viate the  lot  of  men  suffering  from  wounds  or  from 
the  disease  prevalent  in  Mesopotamia,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  these 
floating  hospitals.  The  Red  Cross  is  conspicuous 
on  the  ships'  sides,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  an 
ingenious  illuminative  arrangement  above  the  ship 
which  at  night  shows  out  brilliantly  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  visible  ten  miles  off,  on  either  side  of  each 
vessel,  so  that  the  enemy  cannot  possibly  plead 
ignorance  of  its  marking  as  a  hospital  ship. 
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OREGON  SHIPBUILDING 


Plants  building  steel  ships  3 

Plants  biti)ding  wooden   ships..  6 

Number  of  employees _ 4,200 

Monthly  payroll $302,400 


Steel  cargo  ships  launched 

Tonnage  of  steel  ships  launched 
Wooden  ships  launched. 


Cargo  ships  in  ways. 
Tonnage  of  ships  in  ways. 
Total 


FLATTERING  recognition  was  accorded  a 
Portlandcr,  Fred  A.  Ballin,  during  the  month, 
by  the  selection  of  his  design  of  a  composite 
ship,  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  for  one 
of  the  new  5000-ton  types.  Mr,  Ballin  is  building 
4500-ton  vessels  of  the  same  kind  at  the  Supple- 
Ballin  plant,  and  the  G. 
M.  Standifer  Construct- 
Corporation  has  com- 
menced the  first  of  six  of 
the  same  plan. 

The  Ballin  ship  was 
considered  with  the 
Dougherty  vessel,  also 
with  the  reported  new 
Ferris  ship,  which  is  an 
improvement  on  the  orig- 
inal Ferris  plan  and  an  in- 
crease in  size  from  3500 
to  5000  tons.  The  first  of 
the  Ballin  ships  is  about 
ready  here,  and  her  final 
performance  with  cargo  is 
being  awaited. 

H.  D.  Sandstone,  a 
naval  architect,  and  H.  Y. 
Freedman,  an  attorney, 
have  completed  plans  for 
an  all-wood  ship  of  6200 
tons  capacity.  They  have 
sent  the  drawings  on  to 
the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  after  having 
conferred  with  Oregon 
representatives  of  that 
branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Sandstone  has 
been  connected  with  various  Northwest  yards  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  and  it  was  after  such 
experience  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  new 
ship.  Double  diagonal  planking  is  provided  for 
on  the  outside  of  the  frames,  as  well  as  over  the 
deckbeams,    and    in    the    construction    of    frames 


tl7 

t32.350 

3.493,800 

24 

184.800 


10,800     276,500 


46,000 

t  of  contracts $22,250,000     $200, 

Meet   ships   contracted   for   and 
to   be    delivered    exclusive    of 

above  vessels  launched 

Wooden    ships    contracted    for 
and  to  be  delivered  exclusive 

of  above  vessels  launched 

*1  under  construction. 
t3  under  construction. 

t  Portland 26,150 

Outside  of  Portland....  6,200 


Steel 


Number  of  Vessels  Launched        1916 

Wood    „ 3 

Steel  


Total   Tonnage  . 


straight-grained  material  is  specified  for  the  sides 
and  lower  sections.  The  ves.'iel  is  to  have  a  length 
of  350  feet,  beam  of  50  feet  and  depth  of  hold  of 
28.6  feet. 

Assurances  that  Portland's  battery  of  steel  ship- 
building ways  will  be  increased  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-three,  has  created 
the  greatest  interest  in 
construction  and  indus- 
trial circles  of  any  devel- 
opment during  June,  the 
gain  being  brought  about 
by  the  announcement  of 
the  establishment  of  a 
complete  new  plant  by 
the  Northwest  Steel  Com- 
pany on  a  tract  of  forty 
acres,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  yard  of  the  Coast 
Shipbuilding  Company, 
where  four  ways  will  be 
installed,  and  an  addition 
to  the  plant  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Shipbuilding 
Company  of  two  ways, 
giving  the  latter  five. 

The  Northwest  Steel 
Company  already  has  a 
complete  yard,  with  four 
ways  on  which  thirteen 
of  the  8800-ton  steel  hulls 
have  been  finished, but  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration, in  extending  the 
yearly  output  of  ships  in 
every  possible  way,  called 
on  the  company  to  take 
charge  of  the  second  plant.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem the  Northwest  builds  hulls  and  the  Willamette 
Iron  &  Steel  Works  installs  machinery  and  fits  out 
the  vessels.  The  new  plant  will  have  all  facilities 
for  that  work,  so  vessels  will  be  completed  with- 
out shifting  from  the  property. 
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179.400  281.900 
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$20,000.  An  investigation  disclosed  that  it  was  due 
to  an  inexperienced  fireman.  The  owners  of  the 
vessel  purchased  the  tug  "L.  E.  Thompson"  a  few 
days  later,  and  will  use  her  in  harbor  work.  The 
"Paloma"  is  to  be  rebuilt,  as  well. 

At  Vancouver,  Wash.,  a  start  has  been  made  by 
the  Great  Northern  Concrete  Barge  Company  in 
stone  vessels.  For  the  present,  efforts  of  the  force 
will  be  confined  to  barges  and  inland  vessels. 

In  preparation  for  the  visit  in  July  of  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  director-general  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
CorporationandCharlesPiez, vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  and  others  from  Washington.  Oregon 
shipbuilders  are  preparing  to  launch  at  least  one 
ship  at  every  plant.  Some  will  send  two  vessels  into 
the  water.  The  Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship  Company 
propose  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  program  in 
having  five  completed  steamer  ready  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  Washingtonians.  The  combined 
launchings  are  expected  to  represent  more  than 
40,000  tons. 

During  the  month,  the  Oregon  drydock,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  Heffernan  Drydock  Company, 
of  Seattle,  left  the  harbor,  and  after  a  short  stay 
at  Astoria,  departed  from  there  June  13th,  in  tow 
of  the  tugs  "Tyee"  and  Holyoke",  bound  for 
Seattle. 

Return  of  the  liner  "Beaver"  to  the  Portland-Cali- 
fornia service,  after  she  had  actually  been  com- 
mandeered by  the  navy  department,  caused  satis- 
faction among  shippers  and  the  traveling  public. 
Though  proven  patriotic  in  every  way.  Portlanders 
did  not  take  kindly  to  being  cut  off  from  water 
transportation  with  only  the  liner  "Rose  City"  to 
depend  on,  so  their  cry  to  Washington  was  heeded. 


It  is  said  the  navy  was  averse  to  relinquishing  the 
"Beaver",  she  being  rated  an  excellent  type  for 
transport  purposes. 

In  a  report  of  tonnage  turned  out  for  the  Gov- 
ernment between  January  1st  and  May  31st,  aggre- 
gating 805,000  tons,  it  is  shown  that  the  Oregon 
district's  share  was  approximately  twenty-seven  per 
cent. 

After  the  executive  board  of  the  Portland  Metal 
Trades  Council  had  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  men 
in  all  shipyards  working  Saturday  afternoons  dur- 
ing June,  July  and  August,  in  opposition  to  privi- 
leges granted  under  the  Macey  Wage  Adjustment, 
a  referendum  vote  of  seventeen  unions  affiliated 
under  the  Council,  defeated  the  proposal.  The  con- 
tention of  the  men  is  that  such  a  movement  should 
be  initiated  at  Washington.  The  present  arrange- 
ment provides. for  the  men  being  paid  double  time 
if  they  labor  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  sum- 
mer. As  a  result,  plants  are  not  working  all  shifts 
that  day  except  in  emergencies. 

Repairs  were  completed  June  15th  to  the  steamer 
"Daisy",  which  was  damaged  early  in  the  month, 
when  attempting  to  enter  Willapa  Harbor.  A  new 
sternpost,  new  rudderpost  and  repairs  to  her  rudder; 
also  caulking,  summed  up  the  damage. 

Two  Ferris  ships  built  on  Grays  Harbor  by  the 
Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship  Company  are  here  for 
machinery  installation,  the  "Manada"  and  "Ban- 
croft". The  work  is  being  done  by  the  Grant  Smith- 
Porter  plant  at  Portland. 

Captains  Silvertsen  and  other  Navy  Reserve  Offi- 
cers arrived  June  14th,  to  join  the  freighter  "West- 
ern Ocean",  on  trial,  and  her  performance  was  such 
she  was  turned  over  to  the  navy  the  following  day. 
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clearing  the  openings  to  the  necessary  depth  and 
piling  has  been  driven  for  the  piers,  virtually  all 
of  them  being  planked  and  in  readiness  for  the 
tracks  for  cranes.  Besides  installing  machinery  it 
is  building  for  the  vessels,  the  Pacific  Marine  Iron 
Works  is  to  place  machinery  made  by  other  plants 
that  will  be  delivered  under  orders  of  the  Emerg- 
ency Fleet  Corporation, 

Contracts  held  by  the  Oregon  Brass  Works  are 
said  to  exceed  $1,000,000,  and  the  organization  has 
been  forced  to  obtain  space  at  the  foot  of  Flanders 
Street,  so  that  its  plant  can  be  duplicated.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  brass  and  bronze  work  on  one 
of  the  8800-ton  steel  ships  represents  about  $20,000, 
For  vessels  building  at  Portland,  there  are  110 
bronze  propeller  blades  under  order,  and  an  addi- 
tional forty-two  blades  for  steamers  being  turned 
out  on  Puget  Sound. 

Aboard  the  freighter  "Western  Wave",  which 
was  delivered  to  the  Government  the  first  week  in 
June,  is  a  De  Laval  turbine  engine,  the  only  one 
of  the  design  so  far  placed  aboard  one  of  the  8800- 
ton  carriers  here. 

In  the  most  recent  addition  to  names  for  wooden 
vessels  building  in  Oregon,  the  following  have  been 
selected  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  wife  of  President  Wilson: 
"Umatilla",  "Montezuma",  "Belding",  "Arvonia", 
"Kince",  "Benzoia",  "Moosabee",  "Kangi",  "Okiya" 
and  "Aimwell"  at  the  yards  of  the  Standifer  Con- 
struction Company.  The  "Braeburn",  "Braxton", 
"Brazos"  and  "Brentwood"  at  the  plant  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula Shipbuilding  Company.  The  "Caheza", 
"Cabura",  "Boxbutte",  "Boykin",  "Boylston"  and 
"Boyonton"  at  the  yards  of  the  Coast  Shipbuilding 
Company.  The  "Airlie",  "Ashburn",  "Owensdaw" 
and  "Birchleaf",  at  the  plant  of  Supple  &  Ballin. 
The  "Matlapan",  "Maratanza"  and  "Manzu",  at  the 
plant  of  Sommarstrom  Bros.,  Columbia  City.  The 
"Lonoke"  and  "Bonifay",  at  the  yards  of  the  Rogers 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Astoria.  The  "Blue  Eagle", 
"Capines",  "Munra"  and  "Wanahbe",  at  the  plant 


of   the   Wilson   Shipbuilding  Company,   Astoria. 

As  the  wooden  hull  of  the  thirty-inch  dredge 
"Columbia"  has  outlived  its  time,  the  Port  of  Port- 
land Commission  is  investigating  the  advisability  of 
having  a  concrete  hull  built.  Hulls  under  the 
dredges  "Tualatin"  and  "Willamette",  also  thirty- 
inch  types,  are  of  steel,  but  difficulty  of  obtaining 
that  material  today  for  such  purposes  has  turned 
attention  to  concrete. 

Eight  of  ten  records  held  among  wooden  ship- 
yards in  the  United  States  were  captured  by  Ore- 
gon builders,  at  least  credit  for  them  has  been  given 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  three 
leading  points  gained  was  the  Supple-Ballin  record 
of  placing  eighty  frames  in  thirty-four  working 
hours;  the  laying  of  a  keel  in  five  minutes  by  the 
McEachern  Ship  Company's  force,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  hull  of  the  steamer  "Caponka"  in  forty- 
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Government  at  the  plant,  and  Captain  Kildall,  who 

was  in  charge  of  tht  vessel  during  her  trial. 

On  the  run,  the  machinery  was  found  to  functiim 
perfectly  and  no  minor  tn.ulilus  occurred.  Thi' 
"Capitaine  Kemy"  was  away  from  thi-  yard  fur  six 
hours,  coverinfi  the  thirty-two  mile  course  dr.wn 
stream  in  twi)  hours,  lifteen  minutes  and  tilleen  sec- 
onds and  returiiinf;  agaiiist  a  freshet  current  nn  the 
Columbia  in  three  hnurs.  three  minutes  and  thirty- 
five  seconds. 

The  main  engines  are  iwn  triple  e.\]>ansiinK  in- 
verletl  cvlinder,  vertical  engines  of  330  hnrsepnwer 
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pumps  and  other  engine  rouni  u 

pendent  drives.     The  vessel  is 

feet  beam  and  27  feet  depth  < 

deadweight    capacity    of  3000    tuns    and    a    lumber 

capacity  of  1.500,000  feet,  although  the  arrangement 

of  her  deck  houses  do  not  lend  themselves  ti>  heavy 

lumber  carrying,  as  only  about  200.000  feel   c.juhl 

be   stowed    on    deck.      She    is    built    of    Oregon    fir 

throughout  with  Eastern  oak  as  trim  in  the  cabins. 


PORTLAND  PERSONALS 
Mr.  Lloyd  J.  Wentworth,  supervisor  of  wooden 
ship  construction  for  the  Portland  district,  spent 
the  early  part  of  June  in  the  San  Francisco  dis- 
trict, while  Mr.  T.  L.  Tomlinson,  supervisor  of 
wooden  constructitm  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration in  the  California  district,  inspected  the 
Oregon  plants  at  the  same  time, 

Mr.  W.  G.  Tail,  assistant  manager  of  ihe  divi- 
sion of  transportation  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Ci.ir- 
poratioii.  with    headquarters  at   Seattle,  has  estab- 


Aiifmblini  irreo   Hi  Ihe  Sapplf-Ballln  ShipbDildini  Corporallan.  whk^ 
»l  up  fiihlT  hall  Inmrt  la  Ihirty-rour  hoHn. 

lished  an  agency  at  Portland,  with  Mr.  W.  P.  Walso, 
formerly  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  in  charge, 
Mr.  James  McKinlay,  general  manager  of  the 
Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation-  of  Port- 
land, was  a  visitor  to  San  Francisco  during  June. 

Mr.  G.  A,  Hemstrect  of  San  Francisco  has  opened 
Portland.  Oregon,  offices  for  the  Oliver  J.  Olson 
Company. 

Mr.  John  I.,  .\ield  has  gone  to  F.verett,  Washing- 
ton, to  accept  the  position  »)l  superintendent  of 
the  Norway  Pacific  Constructi<m  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Xield  was  tor  twelve  years  with  the 
Moore  A  Scott  shipyard,  Oaklanil.  Cal. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr,  J.  A.  Tomkins  along 
the  Coast  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  he  has 
.leparted  for  .Manila,  where 
he  will  occupy  the  import- 
ant posit  ioii  of  engineering 
>ales  manager  for  the  Pa- 
cific Commercial  Co.  for 
the   Philippiiu-lslands.and 
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Freigkt  Report 

By  Page  Brothers 


O 


lar  was  dated  May  22nd,  and 
,,K.    las'    <="■"    bjen  a  p-M' ™'""":  ">"»"''- 


rcular  was  u».i-  ■■■•j  ""u,  ...u 
IB.  !»«'  '  not  been  a  gr"'  volume  of  busi- 
tl»ere  h»*  y^  |,„e  not  a  single  time  char- 
ness  done. 


?ort-  ,.    charters,  we  have   to  report 

'Vor    «.-"'«"»?,?°from  a  nitrate  port  to  San  Fran- 
„,er  "f  la""'    ■      American    ship   "Aryan  ,   from 
'Tco     .t    »«.5a      Amer  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^___^  ^^  ^  ^ 

TeWngtoV"     and   'he   ■'McLaurin"  from  a  New 

Moor.    &    '=°-       San  Francisco,  on  pnvae  terms, 

Zealand  pof  J"  &  Co.     The  "Aryan     .s  now 

also  "y  ^  J-   r.he  berth  from  here  to  Wellmg.on 

being  1°»<'=<'  °"  '    Co     and  the  "McLaurm"  d.rect 

ty  ).  J-  M°°"  *,„  Zealand  port,  is  being  loaded 

from  here  to  ^^     Company. 

by   the  U"""  ^  "^"c   still   in   great  demand   from 

Copra   «««"'"  i,,|y   from  the  South   Sea  Is- 

Australia.   and   espec      ,^p^__^„^^^.,  ,„,,  ,^5  "Reso- 

landstoth.sport.     1  ^^^^    g^^^^y   ,„    s,„ 

'»•="    """h     Rurns   Philp  &  Co..  at  $40.00.  Austra- 
Francsco  by  Burns   PhP        ^^   ^^.^.^^    ^^,„„„„ 

lian   par..es   ha^e   charte  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 

"Alexa".  from  San  Franc.s  )              capacity, 

_   ^r   S;22flOO    which   on  her   case              k       .^ 

sum   of  »/-:.l«AJ    w  American  vessels 

r::iy'X':::iy.3"  Please  for  the  same  voy- 


Laanch  (f  lh(  "iHiit 


age,  which  leaves  a  wonderful  margin  of  profit  for 
buyers  in  the  Antipodes  when  they  buy  on  basis 
of  U.  S.  Government  rate  of  freight. 

The  steam  schooner  "Daisy  Matthews"  gets  $7,00 
per  ton  of  2000  pounds  for  sugar  from  Honolulu 
to  San  Francisco,  and  was  paid  $20.00  per  thousand 
feet  by  the  S.  E.  Slade  Lumber  Company  from  the 
North  Pacific  to  Honolulu. 

The  latest  nitrate  charter  has  been  that  of  the 
auxiliary  sailer  "Suzanne"  from  a  nitrate  port  to 
Honolulu  at  $25.00  a  ton.  The  new  schooner  "Rose 
Mahony"  has  been  commandeered  by  the  United 
States  Government,  after  discharging  her  present 
cargo  at  a  New  Zealand  port,  to  load  wheat  for 
San  Francisco  at  95/  per  ton,  and  on  the  latter 
account  has  been  obliged  to  decline  very  high  rates 
of  freight  for  tallow  and  hemp  from  New  Zealand 
to  this  port. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  tendered  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  steamers  already,  as  per  agree- 
ment between  the  Governments  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  to  the  latter,  in  exchange  for  per- 
mission to  ship  a  certain  amount  of  steel  from 
this  country  to  Japan.  Several  of  these  vessels  were 
allotted  to  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  to  Wessel,  Duval 
and  M.  E.  Kinsley,  New  York,  and  though  most 
of  them  have  gone  and  are  going  in  ballast  from 
Puget  Sound  to  Chile.  Coal  cargoes  for  four  of 
them  have  been  arranged  in  New  York.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  rate  on  their  vessels  to  Chile  with  coal 
has  been  $15.00  per  ton  of  2240  pounds  with,  in 
some  cases.  750  tons  per  day  discharge. 

Several  steamers  have  been  chartered  for  lumber 
at  $45.00  per  thousand  feet,  from  the  North  Pacific 
to  Peruvian  and  Chilean  ports,  namely,  the  "West- 
ern Wave",  by  Bradcn  Copper  Company,  "San 
Diego",  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  "Flavell",  by  Bal- 
four. Guthrie  &  Co.,  "Stanwood",  by  Mohns  Com- 
mercial  Company,   and   steamer   "Faith",  by   Bal- 
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four,  Guthrie  &  Co.  The  latter  (concrete  steamer) 
had  been  intended  to  go  to  Cuba  with  rice,  etc., 
at  about  $20.00  a  ton,  but  the  insurance  companies 
did  not  consider  that  she  had  quite  proven  herself 
enough  to  encourage  them  to  give  particular  aver- 
age insurance  on  rice  to  Cuba.  Therefore,  the 
owners  resolved  to  charter  her  for  lumber  to  Chile, 
and  intend,  after  that,  to  load  her  with  nitrate  to 
the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States,  and  if  results 
are  as  good  as  they  have  been  on  her  first  voyage, 
presumably  she  will  have  established  herself  as  a 
complete  success. 

For  Australia,  nothing  new  has  been  done,  nor 
for  Africa,  nor  for  the  Orient. 

Purchases  of  vessels  have  fallen  off,  partly  for  the 
reason  of  the  United  States  regulations  just  passed, 
which  do  not  allow  of  any  American  vessels  over 
100  tons  register  to  be  transferred  to  foreigners. 
Then,  again,  there  is  a  lack  of  speculation  because 
rates  of  freight  have  been  pretty  well  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  is  no 
chance  to  re-let  at  higher  prices. 

FIRST  NEW  JAPANESE  VESSEL  SOLD  AND 
DELIVERED  TO  U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 

S.  S.  "Eastern  Sun",  formerly  "Taifuku  Maru", 
No.  20,  had  the  honor  to  be  the  first  new  Japanese 
vessel  sold  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 


with  Seattle  as  its  port  in  receiving  this  first  of 
fifty  vessels  to  be  sold  to  the  Shipping  Board  and 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

This  vessel  was  transferred  by  Suzuki  &  Com- 
pany. Colman  Building,  head  office  of  which  is 
Kobe.  Japan.  The  vessel's  capacity  is  9000  dead- 
weight tons,  and  was  built  by  the  Kawaski  Dock- 
yard Company,  Ltd.,  Kobe,  Japan. 

Through  two  agreements,  the  first  of  which  took 
place  April  24th,  between  Ambassador  Morris  and 
Japanese  shipbuilders,  Japan  will  transfer  about 
fifty  new  vessels,  fifteen  to  be  covered  by  the  first 
agreement,  which  is  the  exchange  of  one  ton  of 
steel  for  one  deadweight  ton  of  vessel,  while  thirty- 
one  vessels  will  be  covered  by  the  second  agree- 
ment of  one  ton  of  steel  for  two  deadweight  tons 
of  vessel. 

Dockyards  throughout  Japan  are  now  worKUtg 
at  their  full  capacity  in  building  these  vessels  for 
United  States  Government  and  Allies. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  full  prosecution 
of  war  is  now  prevailing  in  Japan,  with  a  combined 
effort  of  both  Government  and  private  companies. 


Mr.  \V.  P.  Cassell,  special  agent  of  the  Home 
Fire  it  Marine,  with  headquarters  at  2M  Colman 
Building,  Seattle,  is  paying  a  short  business  visit 
to  the  head  office  in  the  Insurance  Exchange  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 


B  tbc  U.  S.  Shl|i|ilna  Board  ■ 
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A  RADIO  WITH  A  RECORD 

There  was  a  time  when  radio  appa- 
ratus was  considerable  of  a  mystery 
to  the  lay  mind,  but  nowadays  the 
wireless  is  accepted  with  the  same 
feeling  as  the  telephpne  or  telegraph, 
it  is  an  accomplished  fact,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  several  well  known  makers  of 
apparatus,  and  is  an  essential  part  of 
every  sea  going-vessel's  equipment, 
unless  her  small  size  or  the  nature  of 
her  business  exempts  her  from  carry- 
ing it.  The  user  of  wireless,  then,  has 
but  to  ask  himself,  is  iHis  apparatus 
which  I  am  considering  reliable;  is  it 
efficient,  what  are  its  initial  and  up- 
keep costs  and  what  guarantee  do  I 
get  that  it  will  give  satisfaction? 
From  the  owner's  point  of  view,  these 
are  the  four  cardinal  points  from 
which  his  wireless  apparatus  will  be 
judged. 

As  the  wireless  apparatus  of  today 
is  a  proven  article,  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising to  see  that  one  company  is 
demonstrating  a  marked  superiority 
in  the  working  of  its  sets  on  one 
branch  of  the  marine  service.  This 
firm  is  that  of  Cutting  &  Washington 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
point  where  they  have  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  their  mechanism  is 
in  its  application  to  small  boats.  The 
wireless  on  smafl  craft  had  never  been 
wholly  a  success,  owing  largely  to  the 
limited  antenna  field.  Cutting  & 
Washington  saw  a  chjtiu^  to  prove 
something  distinctive  inlbivor  of  their 
wireless  apparatus  by  %ivading  that 
part  of  the  wireless  market  which  was 
most  beset  with  difficulties,  since  any 
radio  apparatus  that  achieves  a  full 
measure  of  success  on  a  small  craft 
will  be  even  more  successful  when 
placed  on  a  larger  boat.  The  success 
achieved  by  the  Cutting  &  Washing- 
ton sets  on  small  craft,  of  both  steel 
and  wood,  was  very  marked  and  drew 
immediate  attention  to  the  other  ex- 
cellent qualities  possessed  by  this  ap- 

The  silence  of  the  Cutting  &  Wash- 
ington apparatus  is  a  strong  point  in 
its  favor  when  in  use  on  passenger 
ships,  while  the  low  voltage  used 
makes  for  safety.  This  apparatus  is 
favored  by  operators  on  account  of 
its  extreme  simplicity  and  ease  of 
operation,  and  at  the 


the  < 


■  for 
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s  thought   on   the   matter   of 
cost  and  upkeep  charges. 

In  their  decision  to  sell  their  appa- 
ratus outright  rather  than  lease  it  lo 
vessel  owners.  Messrs,  Cutting  & 
Washineton  were  influenced  by  many 
considerations,    among    them     being 


that  radio  operators  were  plentiful 
and  easy  to  secure,  and  that  therefore 
it  would  be  as  easy  for  an  owner  to 
secure  his  own  operator,  as  it  would 
be  for  a  company  to  secure  one  for 
him.  The  prime  reason,  however,  was 
based  on  the  mailer  of  costs.  Com- 
paring a  rented  and  an  owned  appa- 
ratus over  a  period  of  ten  years  shows 
a  differential  in  favor  of  the  privately 
own  set  of  $7500.  Such  a  saving  is 
not  to  be  despised  by  any  means,  and 
in  the  days  when  normal  competition 
shall  return  once  more  to  the  ocean 
highways  and  byways  it  is  the  man 
who  watches  out  for  and  takes  advan- 
tage of  such  savings  who  will  retain 
some  profit  out  of  his  ventures  upon 

STRATTON  AIR  SEPARATOR 

The  question  of  how  to  increase 
the  number  of  rivets  driven  by  every 
pneumatic  hammer,  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  at  the  present  time 
when  everyone  is  endeavoring  to  do 
everything  possible  to  speed  up  the 
shipbuilding  program. 

In  this  connection  the  Stratton  Air 
Separator  is  of  particular  interest. 

Water  in  compressed  air  is  detri- 
mental lo  the  efficient  operation  of  a 
pneumatic  riveting  hammer.  This 
water  occupies  valuable  power  space 
in  the  cylinder  of  the  tool,  thereby  re- 
ducing its  driving  force  and  sooner  or 
later,   causing   damage   to   the   tool. 

Therefore,  an  apparatus  which  will 
insure  a  dry  compressed  air  supply, 
will  assist  in  increasing  the  number  of 
rivets  per  hammer. 

The  Stratton  Air  Separator  is  de- 
signed to  mechanically  remove  water 
from  compressed  air.  If  is  simple  in 
construction,  has  no  internal  movable 
parts  and  will  operate  indefinitely 
with  practically  no  attention. 

The  air  and  water  entering  the  sep- 
arator are  caused  to  pass  through  a 
helical  path  formed  about  a  central 
cylinder,  resulting  in  a  swirling  mo- 
tion. As  water  is  several  hundred 
times  heavier  than  air,  il  is  thrown 
out  of  the  curving  air  current  by  the 
action  of  centrifugal  force,  meets  the 
wall  at  an  angle  without  any  spatter 
or  splash,  and  adheres,  to  trickle  down 
to  the  receiver  space  at  the  bottom. 
The  air  passing  on  its  way  out  of  the 
separator  is  free  from  moisture. 

This  separator  is  constructed  of 
close-grain  cast  iron  suitable  for  a 
working  air  pressure  not  exceeding 
160  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  Oriscom-Russel!  Company,  90 
West  Street,  New  York,  who  are  the 
manufacturers  of  this  separator,  have 


To  tell  the  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  Western  Drop  Forge  Company 
is  to  repeat  that  of  many  other  plants 
thai  sprang  into  being  far  above  the 
fondest  anticipation  of  their  founders. 

When  Mr.  R.  E.  Lunkley  started 
out  with  the  idea  of  a  small  shop, — 
just  a  couple  of  small  drop  hammers, 
to  take  care  of  local  work,  he  little 
dreamed  of  the  demand  that  would 
come  from  all  points  on  the  West 
Coast;  and  to  meet  that  demand  it  be- 
came necessary  to  change  the  first 
plans,  and  build  on  a  much  larger 
scale. — and  yet  the  dream  had  not 
ended,  for  hardly  had  the  roof  been 
closed  in  before  it  became  necessary 
to  again  extend  the  shop.  So  the. 
acorn  planted  gives  evidence  of  be- 
coming a  large  oak,  and  so  the  first 
plans  of  two  hammers  grows  to  forty, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  shop  is  intended  to  help  in  the 
great  game  that  is  before  us  all.  to 
help  win  the  war.  And  as  soon  as  the 
equipment  can  be  secured  and  set  up. 
they  will  be  placed  in  motion,  making 
marine  forgings  lo  help  in  fitting 
ships  for  sea  by  delivering  to  the 
West  Coast  yards  the  small  forgings 
reqviired  without  the  delay  and  haul 
from  the  Hast. 

The  plant  is  situated  at  No.  301 
Horton  Street,  east  from  First  Ave- 
nue South,  and  extends  from  Horton 
Street  to  Hinde  Street.  The  present 
shop  is  40x200  feet,  with  the  office 
on  Horton  Street.  A  receiving  room 
for  material  has  been  built  at  the 
east  side  of  the  shop,  with  racks  for 
material.  Plans  are  out  for  a  large 
power  plant  to  be  built  between  what 
will  be  the  two  shops,  with  a  die  sink- 
ing room  in  the  rear  of  the  boiler 
house.  At  the  Horton  Street  end 
will  be  a  receiving  room  for  material, 
where  material  will  be  cut  into  lengths 
and  distributed  to  the  hammer  units 
of  the  various  shops.  The  shipping 
room  will  be  at  this  end  also  and 
will  be  built  adjacent  to  the  No.  2 
shop.  The  shop  is  not  yet  equipped 
to  deliver  forgings,  but  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  get  the  die  sinking 
machinery     and     hammers     going    as 

The  officers  of  the  company  are 
R.  E.  Lunkley,  president;  Wm.  R.  Le 
Blond,  vice-president;  Jos.  A.  Hyde. 
Jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  L. 
Ashworlh,  general  manager. 
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Mr.  Charles  A.  McCune  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  chief  engineer 
of  Ihe  Commercial  Acetylene  Com- 
pany to  become  sales  engineer  of  the 
Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  at  30 
Church  Street,  N'cw  York,  where  his 
efforts   win   be   devoted   lo   i 
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Parsons  Marine  Steam  Tur 
bine  Company.  Ltd.,  has  moved  it 
American  headquarters  lo  2  Recto 
Street,  Xew  York. 

R.  D.  Pinnco  has  been  appoinIe< 
Atlantic  Coasl  manager  of  ihe  Pacifii 
Steamship  Companv.  and  has  opene< 
offices  in  Xew  York,  his  former  tith 
was  forcipn  freight  apeiil  a 
headi|iiarters  Seattle. 

BUILDING    SPOT    WELDERS 

The  new  faciorv  of  the  Pacific  Elec- 
tric Welder  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  been  erected  at  Renton,  near 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  close  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Washington.  The  main 
building  is  147  by  200  feel  in  si;e, 
and  is  thoroughly  modern  in  every 
respect,  great  care  being  taken  in  its 
design  to  secure  the  majtimum  of 
light  and  the  closest  co-ordination 
of  the  different  departments  so  that 
the  articles  manufactured  on  the  prop- 
erty should  have  every  advantage, 
both  from  an  economic  and  workman- 
ship viewpoint.  The  factory  site  ha-s 
direct  rail  connections  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railways,  as 
well  as  water  connections  with  the 
entire  maritime  world. 
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The  principal  object  of  manufacture 
is  the  Pacific  Electric  Welder,  a  ma- 
rhino  invented  and  perfected  by  Mr. 
Carl  Hugo  Thornbladc,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  as  well  as 
being  in  full  charge  of  the  company's 
industrial  plant. 

This  machine,  letters  patent  on 
which  were  granted  on  September  5, 
1916,  combines  great  efficiency  with 
simplicity  and  safety  in  manipulation, 
and  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
riveting  and  other  forms  of  joining 
metal.     The   process  of  operation  is 
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be  operated  automatically. 
The  machine  is  adapted  lo  a  pecu- 
liarly wide  range  of  work  and  its 
economy  and  reliability  has  won  for 
it  a  wide  and  growing  use  in  metal- 
working  plants   of   every   description. 


ICE  MACHINES 

FOR   SHIPS 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


"QUALITY  FIRST" 

BEDELL  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Enginemrm,  Manufacturera,  Contractors 
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ELECTRIC  PLANT 

FOR  SALE 

Used    One    Year 
First  Class  Condition 

Complete  (f'esd'ng/iouje  Turbine  Generating  Set 

OneTurbmeSO  K.W.  ii }  200Amp.  1200R.P.M. 
One  Turbine  25  K.W.  100  Amp.  1800  R.P.M. 
Two  110  H.P.  Boilers  Two  Pmnps 

One  Weslmghouse  2  H.P.M.  115  V.  Speed  1 100 
One  3  Panel  Switcbboard 

Henry  Broderick,  inc. 

Hoge  BIdg. 
SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 
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Up  to  date,  this  system  has  been  ordered  for  over  three  million  tons 

of  steel  shiooing  commandeered  by,  and  being  constructed 

for,   the   United   States  Shipping   Board 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
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Ships       Tons 

American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Hog  Island  180  1,385,000 

Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Seattle,  Wash 10  75,000 

Skinner  &  Eddy  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Seattle,  Wash 68  590,400 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Los  Angeles 30  264,000 

Schaw-Batcher  Company,  San  Francisco 28  246,400 

San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Company,  San  Francisco 1  5,000 

Craig  Shipbuilding  Company,  Long  Beach,  Cal 2  18,000 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Company,  New  Orleans 12  60,000 

Hanlon  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oakland,  Cal 6  32,100 

Oscar  Daniels  Shipbuilding  Company,  Tampa,  Fla 10  95,000 

Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Portland,  Ore 22  195,600 

Bayles  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island 4  20,000 

Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works,  Portland,  Ore 4  10,000 

.Pensacola  Shipbuilding  Company,  Pensacola,  Fla 10  90,000 

Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company,  San  Francisco 10  94,000 

X'irginia  Shipbuilding  Company,  Alexandria,  Va 12  108,000 

Downey  Shipbuilding  Company,  Staten  Island,  N.  V 10  75,000 

Total 419  3,363,500 


Write  us  for  information  regarding  **  Coen ''  Combination 

Coal  and  Oil  Firing  Fonts 

COEN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

SEATTLE  OFnCE  OILt      BURNING      SPECIALJSTS  new  YORK  OFFICE 

115  Grand  Trunk  Dock  50  Charch  Street 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  

PORTLAND  OFFICE  CAM        l7DA1Ur'TQr*n  PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE 

51  Flrit  Street  SAIN        rKAINClSCU  sOS  Finance  Bnlldinff 
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This  was  quite  an  undertaking  for 
this  company,  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  was  a  struggling  "infant  indus- 
try". Mr.  Lang  marshalled  his  forces 
and  began  the  work  of  gelling  out 
the  largest  order  of  hotel  r 
placed  on  ■  "  '  "^ 
than  500  I 
a  large  r 
ployed  in 
ranges. 

The  work  had  only  gotten  fairly 
under  way  when  word  came  from 
Washington  that  it  was  imperative 
that  delivery  be  made  more  rapidly 
than  called  tor  in  the  contract. 

This  request  from  Washington  was 
promptly  and  efficiently  made,  and 
the  contract  was  complete  and  final 
delivery  made  on  September  lltli, 
twenty-two  days  ahead  of  schedule. 
an  achievement  that  places  the  F.  S, 
Lang  Manufacturing  Company  at  ihe 
head  of  the  list  for  promptness  amonj; 
contractors  furnishing  cantonment 
supplies  and  equipment. 

The  F.  S.  Ung  Man  u  fact  urint: 
Company  is  now  supplying  nearly  all 
of  the  shipbuilders  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  a  specially  built  sliip  range. 
which  has  been  found  to  be  a  wonder- 
ful fuel  saver.  The  Ames  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Grays  Harbor  Motor- 
ship  Company,  Seattle  Construction 
&  Dry  Dock  Company,  J.  F.  Duthic 
&  Company,  the  Foundation  Com- 
pany, and  numerous  other  concerns 
are  installing  the  Lang  ship  rancor 
in  the  bottoms  now  being  constructed, 
and  they  have  been  found  to  be  the 
most  practical  and  efficient  ship  range 
on  the  market. 

The  Lang  range,  by  its  new  prin- 
ciple of  burning  all  fuel  from  the 
top,  is  guaranteed  to  save  from  35 
to  50  per  cent  on  fuel  bills.  It  is 
built  with  one  fire  box  only  for  heat- 
ing one,  two  and  three  ovens  at   the 

That  the  range  is  more  efficient 
than  other  ranges  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  the  factory  is  running  to  its 
utmost  capacity  and  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  demand. 

By  the  Lang  system  of  healing,  all 
smoke  and  gases  are  consumed  before 
entering  the  smoke  flue  and  all  ranges 
built  along  these  lines  by  others  are 
an  infringement  on  the  Lang  system 
of  fuel  burning. 
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highest  type  of  shop  equipment.  In 
this  regard  be  has  been  fortunate  in 
securing  some  very  heavy  equipment, 
despite  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
filling  requirements  in  many  branches 
of   machine  and   metal   working  tools 

Among  the  tools  to  be  found  in  the 
Edwin  Forrest  Forge  Company's 
Oakland  plant  are  a  1200-lon  hydrau- 
lic "United"  forging  press;  8000- 
pound,  4U00-pound,  2500-pound  and 
two  1500-pound  steam  hammers;  a 
1200-pound  and  a  600-pound  Bement 
hammers.  The  steam  supply  is  taken 
care  of  by  four  100  horsepower  boil- 
ers, while  duplicate  sets  of  hydraulic 
pumps  take  care  of  the  presses.  An 
Ingersoll-Rand  compressor  supplies 
air  for  a  full  assortment  of  air  tools. 
The    main    bay   of   the    forge    shop   is 


and  there  are  bracket  cranes  and 
hoisting  tackle  wherever  required. 
There  are  sixteen  oil  fired  furnaces 
and  the  fuel  supply  for  these  is  stored 
in  two  50,000-gallon  oil  tanks.  The 
company  also  has  its  own  water  sup- 
ply drawn  from  deep  wells  on  the 
premises.  The  present  shops,  two  in 
number,  are  200  by  100,  and  100  by 
100  feet  in  size.  The  handling  prob- 
lem through  and  about  the  building 
is  taken  care  of  by  a  system  of  nar- 
row gauge  tracks  and  cars,  which  con- 
nect with  a  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way spur  track,  where  heavy  weights 
are  handled  by  stiff-legged  derricks 
and  steam  winches.  Water  shipments 
are  handled  in  the  same  way,  the  shop 
being  only  200  feet  from  the  Oakland 
Estuary. 


THE  FORREST  PLANT 
Retiring  from  active  business  in 
1916,  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest,  who  had  been 
identified  with  the  machinery  and 
metal  working  industries  of  San 
Francisco  for  many  years,  decided  to 
lake  a  long  rest  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, but  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  he  heard  the  old  call 
and  was  soon  re-established  in  what 
rapidly  developed  into  the  largest 
forge  plant  on   the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  Forrest's  connection  with  the 
metal  industry  in  San  Francisco  cov- 
ers a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  hav- 
ing been  foreman  of  the  old  Pacific 
Rolling  Mills  and  for  ten  years  gen- 
eral foreman  of  the  Risdon  Iron  & 
l.ocomotive  Works.  This  work  was 
varied   by    his   taking   charge    of    the 
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In  building  up  his  latest  business 
venture,  Mr.  Forrest  has  made  good 
use  of  years  of  experience  which 
taught  him  that  good  work  and  large 
output  went  hand  in  band  with  the 
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I  Albina  Engine  and  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

WM.  CORNFOOT,  President. 

Ship  and  Engine  Building 

Shipbuilders      Machlnlsls      Boilermakers      Copper  SmHIis      Fouadors 

QUICK  SERVICE  AND  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 
ALL  SHIP  AND  ENGINE  REPAIRS 

NEW  YORK  AGENTS, 

A.  O.  ANDERSEN  &  CO., 

SO  Broad  Street 


OFFICES  AND  YARDS, 
Lewis  and  Loring  Streets, 

PORTLAND,  OREGON,  U.  S.  A. 
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ENGBERG  GENERATORS 
The  Engberg  Electric  &  Mechani- 
cal Works,  Si.  Joseph.  Mich.,  have 
published  a  booklet  descriptive  of 
their  direct  current  generaling  sets, 
especially  adapted  for  marine  service. 
This  booklet,  which  is  designated  as 
Bnllclin  No.  102,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  bnilder  of  ships,  as 
well  as  prospective  builders  and  own- 
ers, because  the  owner  of  obsolete 
equipment  will  undoubtedly  profit  by 
knowing  what  he  should  have,  and 
sooner  or  later,  see  the  wisdom  and 
economy  of  possessing  modern  appa- 

.^fler  twenty  years  of  experience  in 
designing  and  building  of  engines  and 
generators,  the  Engberg  Electric  & 
Mechanical  Works  can  well  saj;:  "We 
invite  careful  inspection  and  investi- 
gation, because  the  general  principles, 
as  well  as  the  smallest  details,  have 
never  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  most  critical  buyer." 

Ideals  formulated  after  twenty 
years'  experience  have  produced  an 
engine  and  generator  that  for  depend- 
ability, economy  in  steam  and  oil  at 
low  cost  of  maintenance,  stands  as  a 
remarkable  piece  of  equipment. 


.Mr.  Edward  Looker  has  resigned 
:i.s  assistant  district  auditor  attached 
lo  the  Shipping  Board  olTice  in  the 
Northwest,  and  has  become  general 
manager  of  the  Wooden  Shipbuilders 
Association  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 
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until  ihey 
have  been  proven  practical  by  the 
most  thorough  aud  exhaustive  tests. 

One  of  the  latest  makes  of  C.ulow- 
sen  Tirci,  one  hundred  horsepower  en- 
gines is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Seattle  demonstration  rooms  of  the 
company.  This  engine  has  been  fav- 
ored with  the  critical  inspection  of  a 
large  number  of  Northwest  engineers, 
fishing  and  tugboat  owners,  etc.,  and 
has  been  highly  praised. 

As  the  Gulow.scn  A/S  i,  one  of 
Norwav's  leading  indusirial  establish- 
ments, there  is  everv  indication  that 
Ihe  Seallle  factorv  will  iruel  with  flat- 
aud  thai  I 
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The  Westinghouse  Electric  S:  Man- 
ilaclurinii  Company,  Pittsburgh.  I'a., 
las  purchased  the  properly,  business. 
tnd  good-will  of  llie  Krantz  Manu- 
aclnring  Company.  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
S'.  Y..  manufacturers  of  safely  and 
iemi-safely  electrical  and  other  de- 
riccs,  such  as  aulo-lock  switches,  dis- 
Tibnlion    panels,    switchboards,    floor 

The  Supplv  Department  of  the 
kVestinghouse"  Electric  &  Manufaclur- 
u!.;  Company  will  act  as  exclusive 
•ales   aseut   for   the    products   1 
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whose     business     will     be 
under  its   present   name. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hoke,  of  th 
house  F.K-ctric  &  Mamifacl 
pany.  will  represent  the 
partment  at   the   Krant/  f; 
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REVIEWS 

Union  Plant  The  first  number  of 
the  publication  issued  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Union  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
is  an  extremely  creditable  effort,  both 
in  the  matter  of  contents  and  make- 
up. The  "Union  Plant",  and  this 
name,  by  the  way,  is  temporary,  and 
will  be  replaced  by  one  chosen  in  a 
prize  contest,  for  June  contains  a 
foreword  by  Joseph  J.  Tynan,  and 
many  interesting  shop  notes  and 
sketches  of  those  who  have  helped  to 
make  this  plant  world  famous. 

AristOB  Copperweld  Copper  Clad 
Steel  Wire  is  the  title  of  a  104  page 
illustrated  book  just  issued  by  the 
Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  30 
Church  Street,  New  York.  Thrs  book 
contains  notes  on  the  manufacture  of 
wire  in  general,  on  physical  and  elec- 
trical properties  of  composite  (copper- 
weld)  wire,  gives  tests,  specifications 
and  suggestions  for  determining  sizes 
of  wire  on  high  tension,  trolley,  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  signal,  police  and 
fire  alarm  lines,  sag  and  tension  in 
spans,  etc.  Individual  chapters  also 
deal  with  the  different  sizes  of  plain 
Copperweld  wire,  Copperweld  weath- 
er-proof wire,  twisted  pairs,  strand, 
bond  wires,  tie  wires,  ground  rods  and 
other  Copperweld  products.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  on  application  to  Page 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  30  Church 
Street,  New  York. 

Lovekin  Pipe  Expanding  Machinery 
is  the  title  of  the  catalog  describing 
the  pipe  expanding  machinery  con- 
structed by  the  Lovekin  Pipe  Expand- 
ing &  Flanging  Machine  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  By  the  Lovekin  method 
the  end  of  the  pipe  is  cold  rolled  into 
a  flange,  the  inner  face  of  which  is 
grooved.  The  metal  is  expanded  into 
these  grooves,  and  the  full  section  of 
metal  in  the  pipe  is  retained  through 
the  flange,  thus  obviating  the  weaken- 
ing which  occurs  in  screw  joints,  and 
the  dangers  of  distortion  from  bear- 
ing, penning  or  welding.  The  ma- 
chines for  carrying  out  this  work  are 
fully  described,  and  a  request  to  421 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  will 
bring  this  catalog  to  any  one  inter- 
ested. The  Lovekin  machines  have 
found  an  extended  use  in  shipyard 
work. 

Baker- Hansen  Air  Compressors, 
Blowers  and  Vacuum  Pumps  are  de- 
scribed in  Bulletin  11a,  issued  by  the 
Baker-Hansen  Company  of  Oakland, 
Cahfornia,  makers  of  high  grade  engi- 
neering specialties.  These  noiselessly 
operating  machines  have  met  with 
high  favor  through  a  wide  field  of 
applications,  and  much  will  be  found 
in  Bulletin  11a  to  interest  the  engi- 
neer. 

The  Radojet  Air  Pump.  The  design, 
care  and  operation  of  the  Radojet  air 
pump  are  fully  described  in  a  catalog 
issued  by  the  C.  H.  Wheeler  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  principle  upon  which  the 
Radojet  is  based  is  the  removal  of  air 
by  steam  jets,  and  the  apparatus  is 
so  simple,  inexpensive  and  noiseless 
that  it  has  been  flnding  a  wide  use 
in  marine  power  plants.  A  copy  will 
be  forwarded  from  18th  Street  and 
Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  upon 
request  to  the  C.  H.  Wheeler  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Over  the  Top,  the  weekly  published 
by    the    employees    of    the    Standifer 


Construction  Corporation,  will  be 
found  of  great  interest.  This  publica- 
tion is  attractively  gotten  up  and  the 
matter  will  be  found  of  interest  to 
others  outside  of  Standifer  employees. 

The  Milbum  Light  is  the  title  of 
an  attractive  catalog  recently  issued 
by  the  Alexander  Milburn  Company 
of  1420  West  Baltimore  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md.  The  catalog  contains  de- 
scriptions of  several  new  Milburn 
portable  carbide  lights,  one  of  which, 
the  "Reliance",  seems  to  fill  a  long 
felt  want.  Complete  directions  are 
given  for  the  economical  use  of  these 
lights  and  several  oxy-acetylene 
torches  and  generating  units  are  also 
described.  This  company  is  manufac- 
turing many  of  these  light  equip- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  Government 
in  France. 

Steel  Topsides.  The  second  issue  of 
this  weekly  issued  by  the  employees 
of  the  Supple-Ballin  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, contains  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  launching  of  that  Arm's 
sixth  ship,  the  "Dalana",  which  was 
launched  on  May  18th.  The  number 
is  interesting  and  well  arranged  and 
the  editor,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Smith,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  splendid 
showing  he  is  making  with  this  publi- 
cation. 

Heave  Together.  This  is  the  title  of 
the  bi-monthly  publication  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Northwest  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  furnishes  an  attractive  and 
well  edited  review  of  the  activities  at 
this  well  known  Portland  shipyard. 

The  Inter  Plant.  A  semi-monthly 
published  by  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  devoted 
to  constructive  work  in  the  shipyards 
of  Portland.  It  details  some  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
organization  in  the  local  shipbuilding 
plants. 

Japan.  The  June  issue  of  "Japan" 
contains  some  interesting  notes  on 
the  use  of  waterways  in  that  Empire. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  description 
of  the  cradle  railroad  which  trans- 
ports large  barges  over  an  elevation 
barrier  of  160  feet.  The  number  is 
both  attractive  and  entertaining. 

Classified  Catalog.  The  1918-1919 
catalog  of  publications  classified  by 
subjects,  issued  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  of  New  York,  is  now  out 
and  copies  of  this  valuable  book  list 
may  be  secured  on  request. 

Laying  Off,  a  text  book  on  the 
geometry  of  shipbuilding,  by  Edward 
L.  Attwood,  M.  I.  N.  A.,  R.  C.  N.  C, 
and  I.  C.  G.  Cooper,  lecturer  in  naval 
architecture  at  Chatham;  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Fourth  Ave- 
nue and  Thirtieth  Street,  New  York, 
$2.00  net.  This  work  will  be  found  of 
especial  value  to  students  of  naval 
architecture,  draughtsmen  and  others, 
whether  their  actual  work  takes  them 
into  the  mould  loft  or  not.  All  draw- 
ings used  to  amplify  the  text  are  made 
as  simple  as  possible,  and  the  letter- 
ing and  markings  on  them  are  self- 
explanatory.  At  this  time,  when  so 
much  new  human  material  is  being 
drawn  into  our  shipyards  this  handy 
work  on  laying  off  will  be  found  ver> 
useful  to  a  large  number  of  embryo 
shipworkers,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
among  the  initiated. 

How  Wooden  Ships  are  Built.  By 
H.  Cole  Estep,  editor  of  "The  Marine 
Review",  published  by  the  Penton 
Publishing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Price  $2.00  net.  This  work  has  been 
issued  in  a  highly  attractive  manner, 
being  illustrated  with  no  less  than 
two  hundred  plans  and  illustrations, 
the  photographs  having  been  secured 
specially  for  use  in  this  publication. 
The  wooden  ship  is  taken  up  more  or 
less  in  detail,  and  the  treatment  is 
extremely  practical,  and  together  with 
detail  drawings  and  photographs  of 
the  actual  work  in  place  gives  the 
wooden  shipyard  worker  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  many  problems  which 
enter  into  the  construction  and  fast- 
enings of  a  wooden  ship.  The  work 
is  supplemented  by  two  valuable  chap- 
ters on  "How  Wooden  Ships  are  Laid 
Off"  by  Samuel  J.  P.  Thearie.  Mr. 
H.  Cole  Estep's  book  on  the  wooden 
ship  is  sure  to  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come, as  it  fills  a  long  felt  want,  high 
class  literature  on  the  subject  of 
wooden  shipbuilding,  being  a  rare 
article  and  the  great  expansion  in  the 
business  during  the  past  year  or  two 
creating  a  demand  for  knowledge  on 
the  modern  application  of  what  had 
almost  become  a  lost  art,  the  con- 
struction of  large  wooden  ocean  going 
hulls. 

The  Men  on  Deck.  By  Felix  Ries- 
enberg,  C.  E.,  superintendent  New 
York  State  Nautical  School,  published 
by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  25 
Park  Place,  New  York.  $3.00  net.  A 
complete  and  splendidly  arranged 
manual  setting  forth  the  duties,  rights, 
privileges  and  requirements  of  mas- 
ters, mates,  petty  officers  and  seamen 
in  the  American  merchant  service.  In 
these  days  when  thousands  of  young 
Americans  are  accepting  the  sea  as  a 
calling  temporarily,  if  not  perma- 
nently, this  manual,  written  by  one 
who  has  commanded  a  school  ship  for 
many  years,  and  created  many  hun- 
dreds of  the  officers  who  are  guiding 
our  merchant  ships  today,  this  work 
on  the  men  on  deck  will  be  found  of 
especially  value.  No  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject is  left  untouched  and  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  book  gives  a  clearly  de- 
fined knowledge  of  the  division  of  du- 
ties on  board  ship. 

The  Whys  and  Wherefores  of  Navi- 
gation. By  Gershom  Bradford,  navi- 
gating offcer  and  senior  instructor 
New  York  State  nautical  schoolship 
"Newport",  published  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  25  Park  Place, 
New  York.  Price  $2.00  net.  In  prcf- 
adng  this  work,  the  author  sets  forth 
that  the  volume  is  not  intended  to  dis- 
place any  of  the  excellent  works  on 
navigation  now  extant,  but  to  serve 
as  supplementary  reading  to  such 
standard  works  as  the  American  Prac- 
tical Navigator  by  Bowditch.  The 
"Whys  and  Wherefores"  have  been 
prepared  for  the  practical  navigator 
who  performs  his  work  mostly  by  rote 
and  who  is,  perhaps,  a  little  curious 
concerning  the  fundamentals  lying 
back  of  his  every-day  actions.  To 
such  men,  school  ship  graduates,  mas- 
ters and  mates,  this  work  will  be 
found  of  exceeding  interest. 

Holmes  Metallic  Packings.  This 
catalog  describes  the  well  known 
Holmes  metallic  packings,  as  man- 
ufactured by  the  Holmes  Metallic 
Packing  Company,  Wilkes  -  Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  illustrated  by 
photographs  and  diagrams  which  fully 
describe  the  principles  of  metallic 
packing.  A  copy  will  be  furnished  on 
request. 
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FREE  WIRELESS 


Able  business  men  do  not  spend  much  time  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing.  Most 
of  them  know  from  experience  that  it  can't  be  done  and  they  make  money  for  them- 
selves and  their  companies  by  keeping  away  from  that  kind  of  business.  And  because 
they  know  that  they  can't  get  something  for  nothing,  selling  Cutting  and  Washington 
wireless  is  about  as  easy  as  selling  ten  dollar  gold  pieces  for  $2.59.  Why?  Because 
Cutting  and  Washington  wireless  not  only  costs  nothing  but  actually  makes  money  for 
its  owners — it's  more  than  something  for  nothing — and  looks  too  good  to  be  true. 

But  once  in  a  while  we  find  another  sort  of  man — one  who  weighs  and  considers  and 
acts — the  kind  who  never  seems  to  work  very  hard  but  always  makes  money — the  sort 
who  knows  about  new  things  before  the  magazines  start  writing  about  them.  Such  a 
man  is  President  I.  M.  Taylor  of  the  East  Coast  Fisheries  Company  who  tried  out  a 
Cutting  and  Washington  set  on  the  ''Kingfisher"  and  is  now  equipping  his  whole  fleet. 
The  following  paragraphs  taken  from  the  numerous  newspaper  articles  published  in 
Boston  and  Portland,  Me.,  tell  the  story: 

**Just  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  opens  the  world's  exposition  in 
whatever  city  it  may  be  by  pressing  an  electric  button  in  Washington,  so  did 
President  I.  M.  Taylor  of  the  East  Coast  Fisheries  Company  formally  usher 
in  a  new  era  in  the  fishing  business  of  America  Saturday  afternoon  when  he 
sent  a  wireless  message  from  the  new  steam  beam  trawler  Kingfisher  to  Food 
Administrator  Hoover,  announcing  that  the  first  trawl  had  been  pulled  and 
the  first  catch  of  fish  made  fifteen  miles  off  Portland  on  the  maiden  trip  of 
the  craft, 

*'The  Kingfisher  is  the  first  of  a  fleet  of  eleven  beam  trawlers  to  be  built  for 
the  East  Coast  Fisheries  Company  under  intensely  interested  Government 
sanction.  The  vessel  symbolizes  all  that  is  modern  in  the  construction  of 
vessels  of  her  type.  Designed  by  Cox  &  Stevens,  naval  architects  of  New 
York,  she  is  said  to  embody  all  the  best  points  of  the  British,  Scottish  and 
American  beam  trawlers  thus  far  built. 

'The  income  of  the  steam  trawler  is  not  obtained  wholly  from  fish  as  a  food. 
Some  use  is  made  of  every  part  of  the  fish.  There  is  a  complete  outfit  on 
board  for  trying  out  the  livers  of  the  fish  for  oil,  while  the  entrails  are  made 
into  fertilizer,  and  by  a  recently  discovered  process,  even  the  skins  will  be 
utilized,  being  made  into  a  unique  and  fine  grade  of  leather. 
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**  Still  another  source  of  income  open  to  the  steam  trawler  is  the 
opportunity  for  salvage  money  for  towing  disabled  vessels  to  port. 
The  trawler  is  equipped  with  complete  towing  apparatus,  and  can  succor 
large  vessels  just  as  well  as  the  powerful  ocean  tugs  and  coast  guard 
steamers.  The  Kingfisher,  the  first  of  her  type  to  be  thus  equipped, 
carries  a  complete  wireless  outfit,  and  can  respond  to  S.  O.  S.  calls 
at  any  time  with  an  operator  always  on  duty.  One  European  trawler 
recently  made  $200,000  in  salvage  money  on  one  trip  without  catch- 
ing a  single  fish. 

'*  'What  the  harvester  is  to  agriculture,  what  the  locomotive  is  to  transporta- 
tion, the  steam  trawler  is  to  the  fishing  industry,'  says  one  authority.  He 
continues,  'One  steam  trawler  with  twenty-two  men  does  the  work  of  six 
schooners  and  135  men.  With  its  giant  net  it  drags  the  bottom  where  the 
groundfish  are  permanently  feeding.  It  saves  an  enormous  amount  of  time, 
because  it  is  not  subservient  to  the  elements.  It  works  through  all  kinds  of 
weather,  fair  and  foul,  day  and  night.  It  harvests  in  a  few  hours  200,000 
to  300,000  pounds  of  fish,  and,  with  its  high  speed  returns  directly  to  market 
with  the  entire  catch  appetizingly  fresh.'  " 

Of  course,  the  newspapers  haven't  told  the  whole  of  this  interesting  story. 
They  don't  say  that  the  Kingfisher  is  in  constant  touch  with  her  home  office  and 
the  market  at  all  times,  they  don't  say  that  the  C.  &  W.  set  on  this  wooden  boat 
works  from  350  to  600  miles,  nor  that  the  expense  of  this  C.  &  W.  wireless  set  is 
less  than  one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  leased  equipment,  nor  that  no  C.  &  W.  set  has 
ever  broken  down  in  service. 

Cutting  and  Washington  wireless  has  many  points  of  superiority.  It  is  sold  out- 
right  and  costs  only  about  one-quarter  as  much  to  operate  as  the  same  size  and 
quality  of  leased  equipment.  It  is  so  rugged  that  service  stations  are  not  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  in  operation — the  service  is  built  in  at  the  shops.  The  up-keep 
cost  is  negligible. 

It  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  that  many  owners  are  training  the  officers  on 
their  boats  to  operate  the  sets  and  thereby  are  saving  the  expense  of  operators. 
C.  &  W.  sets  have  a  very  low  gap  voltage  and  a  very  high  factor  of  safety.  Any- 
one who  knows  the  code  can  operate  a  C.  &  W.  set  and  keep  it  in  operation.  There 
are  no  critical  adjustments. 


CUTTING  &  WASHINGTON,  Inc. 

1078  Little  Building 
Boston  Mass. 
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"WHEELER- BALCKE  COOLING 

TOWERS" 
is  the  name  of  Riillclin  tW-B.  jiisl 
published  by  Ihe  Wlicelcr  Condenser 
&  KngineerinK  Conii^ny.  Carteret. 
Xcw  Jersey.  This  twcnly-eight  paRC 
bulletin  shows  Wheeler- Bakke  Cool- 
ing Towers  of  numerous  .lesions,  in 
capacities  varying  from  a  lew  Itious- 
and  gallons  per  hour  to  nearly  a  niil- 
lion  gallons  i)er  hour.  It  is  shown 
better,  in  some  cases,  lo  combine  nat- 
ural and  forced  draft.  Tvto  paees  are 
devoted  to  Wheeler-Barnard  Forced 
Draft  Cooling  Towers,  which  arc  at 
times  found  preferable  lo  the 
Wheeler-Balcke.  Whenever  sufficient 
ground  area  is  available,  however,  llie 
Wheeler-Balcke  is  usuallv  considerid 
by  consnllint;  engineers  as  the  ^I.-■1ld- 
ard  natural   draft   lower. 


ralor  especially  suited  to  the  con- 
centration of  waste  waters  or  liquors 
in  numerous  industries.  Waste  waters 
are  often  very  dilute,  and  the  valuable 
solids  form  but  a  small  per  cent  of 
their  substance.  Some  of  these  jiro- 
ilucts    have    abnoramlly    hitih     values 


14S0  RIVETS  IN  FOUR  HOURS 
Peerless  X'o.  4810  air  hose  was  used 
in  a  remarkable  record  at  driving  riv- 
ets made  under  handicap  at  the  Morse 
Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Company's 
plant  in  South  Brooklyn,  recently. 

Bertram  Biehcr.  riveter,  and  his 
holder-on,  Kddie  Hcs.se,  with  four 
heater  boys  drove  1480  regulation  size 
three-quarter   inch   button-head   i 


and   I 


THE  LILLIE  EVAPORATOR  FOR 
WASTE  WATERS 

The  first  booklet  relatinf:  to  ihe  Lil- 
lie  Evaporator,  published  by  the 
Wheeler  Condenser  S  Ilnjjineerin'i 
Company.  Carteret.  X.  J.,  is  just  olT 
the  press.  The  Lillie  Evaporator  is 
now  manufactured  exclusively  by  this 
company  under  aKreeuLeni  wilh  the 
Sugar  .Apparatus  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, S.  .Morris  Lillie.  president,  own- 
er of  the   Lillie  patents. 

This  new  booklet  calls  attention  lo 
Ihe  factors  which  make  the  Lillie  Mul- 
tiple  Effect   Vapor   Reversing   livapo- 


meiit.      Bui   in   normal   limes   financial 

.■\>   the   men   were   forced   to   travel 

Ihirtv-four  feet  for  every  eighteen  riv- 

upon econouiy  oi  evaporation,  and   il 
kept  iu   mind.     The  booklel  discusses 

ets  driven  and  worked  on  girdons  on 
which    the   rivcls   were   twelve   inches 

is  the  normal  condition  thai  should  bv 

unusually  Irving  in  shipbuilding  plant 

llie    "l-coLomv     I'ossihililies"    of    the 

circles.     Respite  (he  handicap  the  men 

Lillie    l-;vai.ora1or.  explains  the  meth- 

worked faster  each  hour  until  ten  min- 

od  of   "I'-ilm    Hvai.oralion".   discusses 

utes  before   completing  the  job. 

the  ellect  ol  the   Lillie   Multiple   KITeci 

i^2  rivets  were  driven  ihe  first  hour. 

ill   bringint;   i-olulions   to  "High    Deii- 

.Wl    rivets   were    driven    the    second 

silies",   explains   whv   "delicale"   solu- 

."61     rivets    were    driven    the    third 

heal    in    tlie    Lillie    Evaporator,    tells 

.W.i    rivcls    were    driven    the    fourth 

diice-  -hioru.-tation   Troubles"  to   the 

hour. 

iniuimuiii.    refer-    lo    Ihe    economical 

"Uistillalion"     of     water,     and     lastlv 

mentions   -ome   ot   the   solutions  that 

For  a  record  of  this  kind  il   is  ob- 

are   not   «a>^le   waters,   but    which   are 

Miecessiullv  handled  bv  Lillie  Multiple 

lo  have  lo  stop  lo  make  repairs. 

devoted  lo  tables  thai  are  of  especial 

Peerless  No.  4810  air  hose,  made  by 

value  in  tlie  evaporation  industry.   .An 

the    Uniled   Stales    Kubber   Company, 

atrordian    folding    page    insert    gives 

ihe   principal   inslruclions   for  operat- 

not kink,  is  non-leakable  and  impervi- 

ing  Lillie  (J'ladrui.le  Kffecls. 

ous  lo  the  action  of  oil. 

A.  J.  MORSE  &  SON,  Inc 
Diving  Apparahu 

FIRE    SUPPLIES    AND   THE 

INVINCIBLE   NOZZLE 

221  HIGH  ST.  Boaton,   Hm«. 

Rublwr    Con 


United    Sui« 

■  ■nil.  Spa  km 


T.c™r"fcrt- 


YALE 


"Speeding  iip"^aiHl  Yile  SpV'^eared  Hocb 


Itl^ralui  muril  be  ready  for 


'  hiridi*  rvrry  lowl     IlKhl  or  heavy. 

eart^  Kh--Vi.  art  dolened.  built  sud  texled 


F.>r  Sal.-  I'y  -^li.liiiwry  .Viiffh-  ll.'iK.- 

Put  your  hoisting  problems  up  to  t: 

ASK  KOK  NEW  CATALOG 


Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

»  Eut  4001  Smai  N«w  Yoik 
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A  Simple  Plan  That  Works 

FOR  the  manufacturer,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  im- 
portant supplies  under  abnormal  conditions  does  not 
lessen  as  time  goes  on. 
If  he  does  his  share  in  maintaining  Linda  Service,  he  is  able 
to  meet  these  conditions  as  regards  one  highly  important 
item — Oxygen. 

The  matter  of  promptly  returning  empty  cylinders  is  be- 
coming one  of  increasing  importance.  Xot  all  manufac- 
turers appreciate  how  particularly  vital  it  is  in  times  like 
these. 

.Some  of  the  largest  consumers  of  Oxygen  make  use  of  a 
A'cry  simple  system  that  enables  them  to  tell  at  a  glance  the 
daily  oxygen  consumption,  whether  more  should  be  ordered, 
and  how  many  empty  cylinders  are  waiting  to  be  returned. 
Blauufacturers  now  paying  a  rental  charge  for  cylinders 
.  could,  by  adopting  such  a  simple  system,  save  money. 
If  you  care  to  see  the  details  of  the  plan,  we  will  gladly  send 
them  on  request.  A  plan  that  is  helping  others  may  very 
well  help  you. 

The  Linde  organization  from  coast  to  coast  has  never  been 
so  well  equipped  to  render  the  intelligent  service  which  is 
the  ambition  of  everj-one  in  our  employ,  but  Linde  Service 
with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cylinders  demands  your 
cooperation. 
Help  us  to  help  you  by  returning  the  empties  promptly. 

The  Linde  Air  Products  Company 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Oxygen  in  the  World 
42nd  Street  BIdg.,  New  York  City 
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I  E  are  building  ships.  We  are  doing 
the  best  we  can,  and  we  are  going 
to  do  still  better  in  the  future.  This 
is  the  Pacific  Coast's  attitude  to- 
)  wards  the  Nation's  great  need,  and 
this  attitude  had  reached  such  a 
stage  of  fulfillment  that  we  were 
proud  to  welcome  Charles  M.  Schwab  and  Charles 
Piez  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  are  measuring  up 
to  their  requirements  of  us,  and  if  the  Pacific  Coast 
had  not  one  other  single  thing  to  show  in  the  meas- 
ure of  her  contributions  towards  the  great  struggle 
for  the  freedom  of  the  world,  her  shipbuilding  alone 
would  enable  her  to  hold  her  head  high  among  all 
peoples.  But  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  in  our  ship- 
building records,  as  in  our  other  achievements,  we 
shall  not  rest  upon  our  past  laurels.  We  shall 
strive  forward  mightily  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  the  gravity  of  our  task,  and  if,  in  the  end,  we 
shall  hear  that  portion  of  the  world  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  decency  murmur  "well  done,"  we  shall 
feel  that  we  have  striven  honestly  and  well  in  a 
righteous  cause. 


Mr.   Charlei   M.   Schwib 
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The  Highest  Esteem  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Is  His 


JOIIX  RrSKlX  has  said  that  it  is  tar  more 
difficult  to  he  siiiii)le  than  to  l)e  cnmj)hcate(l 
and  it  is  this  i<ind  of  simplicity  which  lias 
ena])lcd  Charles  Schwab  to  become  a  ^reat  na- 
tional fi^i^iire.  His  open  and  direct  manner  of  car- 
ryiiii^  on  the  i^reat  work  which  has  been  entrusted 
t,o  him,  and  his  honest  and  ardent  desire  that  due 
credit  be  lifiven  those  who  are  a>sistin^^  him  liave 
combined  to  open  a  pathway  for  "C  harlie"  Schwab 
straight  into  the  cor.fidence  and  esteem  ni  the 
American   people. 

Mr.  Sclnvab's  visit  to  the  Pacifice  Coast  has 
already  been  productive  of  much  j^ood.  It  has 
made  for  a  better  understanding  between  employee 
and  employer,  it  has  already  affected  out|)ut  favor- 
ablv  and  when  it  is  considered  what  the  \\  est 
has  already  accomplished  in  shipbuilding  this  is 
speaking  volumes. 

Xot  so  many  months  ago  the  Shipping  Board 
was  being  censored  to  quite  a  considerable  extent 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
and  at  that  time  we  made  the^  prediction  that 
everything  would  come  out  all  right,  that  the  board 
was  facing  the  most  gigantic  task  in  history  and 
that  it  must  be  given  time  to  find  itself.  Since 
that  time  the  affairs  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  the  Shipping  Board  have  been  shaped 
into  a  cohesive  working  unit.  \'ast  exj)ansions 
have  been  made  in  the  country's  shipbuilding  fa- 
cilities, great  multitudes  of  men  have  been  trained 
in  the  shipbuilding  trades  and  production  has  ad- 
vanced month  by  month  until  it  is  now  well  over 
the  3,000,000  tons  a  year  rate.  In  short,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  has  found  itself  and  the  final  act  which 
placed  that  body  in  its  present  highly  efficient 
condition  was  the  impressment  into  its  service  of 
Charles  M.  Schwab. 

From  Seattle  on  the  North  to  San  Diego  on  the 
South,  the  tour  of  the  Schwab  party  on  the  C Oast 
has  met  with  results  that  cannot  help  l)ut  in<])ire 
confidence.  We  all  know  that  the  country  must 
have  ships,  ships  and  yet  more  shi])s  and  we 
knew  this  before  Mr.  Schwab's  visit  anions  us, 
but  we  now  have  the  added  confidence  that  all  our 
efforts  to  prodtice  these  ships  are  being  expended 
in  the  right  direction,  that  there  is  no  l«»t  motion 
and  that  not  one  iota  of  the  shipbtiilder's  lab(»r 
shall  be  expended  unwisely.  With  this  C(»n\iction 
firmly  hxQd  in  our  minds  i>  it  any  wonder  that 
"Charlie"  Schwab's  i)lea  for  e\'en  more  >trenuous 
work  is  meeting  with  an  instant  and  hearty  re- 
sponse. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  immeasurably  strength- 
ened its  position  with  the  public  by  all  of  its  re- 
cent appointments   to  ])ositions  of  great   responsi- 


bility and  high  trust  and  its  operating  and  con- 
struction departments  are  headed  by  men  who  not 
only  enable  us  to  look  upon  the  present  with  satis- 
faction and  trust  .but  also  to  look  forward  into  the 
future  without  fear  or  misgivings,  for  the  men  who 
are  so  ably  creating  and  operating  our  rapidly  ex- 
j)anding  fleet  may  be  trusted  to  see  that  it  is  main- 
tained and  used  for  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire country  when  j)eace  has  settled  upon  the 
world  once  more. 


I 


^  ^  T"  AM  aching  and  dying  to  get  back  East  and 
tell  the  men  back  there  what  I  have  seen 
out  here  with  my  own  eyes  of  what  you  are 
doing  in  building  ships  here." 

Thus  did  Mr.  Schwab  voice  his  appreciation  of 
what  the  West  is  doing. 

**When  I  was  asked  to  undertake  this  work  I 
said  there  were  two  things  that  would  help  tre- 
mendously in  producing  ships — enthusiasm  and 
competition.  We  found  that  the  men  had  the  en- 
thusiasm and  now  we  have  the  competition.  Ad- 
miral Fletcher  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  board 
to  keep  check  on  what  the  different  shipyards  are 
doing  and  to  decide  each  month  which  yards  were 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  a  special  award  for  the 
work  accomplished.  While  on  our  way  here  we 
received  a  telegram  saying  that  the  six  Hags  for 
the  month  of  May  were  all  won  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  that  two  of  them  came  to  the  Pacific 
Xorthwest. 

"During  the  past  sixty  days  we  have  been  turn- 
ing out  shi])s  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  production  of 
one  10,000  ton  l)oat  every  day.  We  must  go  on 
and  on  and  on:  we  must  build  shi])s  and  ships  and 
ships,  for  we  need  a  tremendous  amount  of  ships 
after  the  war  to  gain  and  maintain  the  commerce 
to  which  America  is  entitled.  And  1  don't  want 
\  on  to  get  the  im|)rcssion  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  little  war  that  doesn't  call  for  the  l)est  vou  have, 
and  we  have  g« 't  to  go  to  it  with  a  sj)irit  that 
we  ha\e  nothing  else  that  is  worth  our  attention 
except   to  win   the   war. 

"Thi>  t1ag  (^\  ours  has  never  gone  into  an  unjust 
war:  it  never  will.  It  never  has  been  defeated  and 
it  r.ever  shall  be.  There  are  no  longer  doctors,  or 
lawxers.  or  ])reachers.  We  are  all  just  plain  Amer- 
icans. gi\ing  all  there  is  in  lis  to  win  the  war. 

'"Money  doon't  brin^'  comfort.  l\iches  bring 
only  responsibility  and  sometimes  the  abilitv  to 
do  Something  foolish.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that 
there  is  nothing  worth  while  in  this  world  but  the 
consciousness  of  duty  well  performed." 


August 

The  mold  loft  is  a  two- 
story  building  covering  80 
feet  by  336  feet  and  situ- 
ated Just  north  of  Xo.  1 
way.  This  loft  is  extremely 
well  lighted  and  has  been 
pronounced  one  of  the  best 
layout  floors  in  the  Xorth- 
west.  The  ground  floor  ol 
this  building  is  utilized  as  a 
pattern  shop,  joiner  shop, 
electrical  shop,  and  also 
contains  offices  for  yard 
superintendents  and  (iov- 
ernmcnt  or  private  inspec- 
tors. The  tool  equiptnt'nt 
in  the  pattern  and  joiner 
sho])s  has  been  \ery  care- 
fully chosen  and  gives  the 
plant  a  splendid  wund- 
work'ing    deiiartnient. 

There  arc  five  building 
ways  at  Seattle's  latest  ship- 
ing  plant,   each   47(J   fet't   in 

i.lth. 
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There  is  a  machine  shop.  80  by  4U0  feet  in  size, 
fitted  with  modern  tools,  including  many  special 
tools  for  turbine  work. 

The  titling  out  wharf  is  fitted  with  a  75-tuii  shear 
legs  derrick  and  has  sufficient  berthing  capacity 
for  two  large  steamers  at  one  time. 

The  power  house  is  located  at  the  south  end  of 
the  punch  shed,  and  here  will  be  found  a  battery 
of  modem  air  compressors  and  provision  for  ex- 
pansion of  this  branch  of  the  power  service  to  an 
ultimate  capacity  of  15.000  cubic  feet  of  free  air 
per  minute.  Here  also  are  located  transformers 
and  switchboard  control  for  the  different  voltage 
systems  used  throughout  the  yard,  all  tools,  cranes, 
etc.,  being  electrically  driven  by  individual  motors. 
High  pressure  from  pumps  form  another  part  of 
the  power  house  equipment  and  feed  a  piping  sys- 
tem which  affords  ample  protecticm  to  all  parts 
of  the  works. 

There  are  fifteen  hundred  men  employed  at  the 
Seattle-Xorlh  Pacific  Shipbuilding  Company's  plant 
at  the  present  lime.  and.  although  the  i)lant  has 
been  handicapped  i)y  the  lack  of  machinery,  it  has 


been  putting  the  work  out  with  machines  that  have 
been  rigged  up  on  the  premises  to  perform  the  nec- 
essary operations.  The  boys  in  the  yard  have  been 
"bitting  the  ball"  in  grand  style,  and  special  credit 
is  due  to  Superintendent  of  Hulls  Thomas  Xielsen 
and  Superintendent  of  Machinery  il.  I'lack,  both 
of  whom  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
crease efficiency.  During  the  past  few  weeks  the 
store  room,  pipe  room,  copper  and  sheet  metal 
shops  and  timekeepers'  office  have  all  been  finished, 
equipped  and  occupied  and  a  few  weeks  more  will 
witnness  the  final  completion  of  Seattle's  latest 
shipbuilding  establishment. 

A\'hile  the  plant  of  the  Seattle-North  Pacific 
Company  is  the  newest  shipbuilding  unit  in  the 
Puget  Sound  district,  a  fact  which  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  presaging  a  difficulty  in  securing 
labor,  a  study  of  the  progress  pictures  shown 
with  this  article  will  show  that  the  concern  has 
made  remarkable  progress  for  a  yard  working  on 
its  first  contracts.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  plant  will  take  a  prominent  place 
in  a  district  which  already  has  many  records  to 
its  credit- 


■tOTigc  yard  ihowing  battery  al  i 
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Vi*w  tbroutb  one  of  the  bajn  of  the  puncli  tbed  (boirint  tbc  uie  of  Lyiholra  ipaclni  iiblu  lor  feeding  the  machiDe 
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I   k«l   «u   laid.      Thii   ihon  iplm 


Work  if  Uld  oat  f«  the  plate 
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A  new  ufiice  building  lias  liceii  built  imi  tlic  pru])- 
erty  which  assures  adeijiiate  sjiace  and  facilities 
lor  the  proper  acconiitin;^  and  carrying;  iin  of  tlic 
firm's  business  affairs.  A  Hollerith  accunntinj;  ma- 
chine is  being  installed  in  tiiis  biiildini,'.  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
one  of  the?e  machiues  has  been  used  in  a  shipyard. 
It  is  expected  by  this  means  that  an  accurate  ac- 
counting can  be  secured  on  a  lew  hours'  notice  at 
any  stage  of  a  job  while  it  is  in  progress  towards 
completion. 

Xew  and  splendidly  equipped  pipe  and  copper- 
smith shops  have  been  added  to  the  general  equip- 
ment of  the  plant,,  while  all  of  the  old  machine'^, 
boilers,  engines,  etc.,  have  been  completely  over- 
hauled. The  plant  is  fitted  with  shear  legs  on  one 
of  the  outfitting  docks,  having  a  capacity  of  35 
tons,  and  a  McXIyler  locomotive  crane  is  used  for 
handling  material  throughout  the  yard,  there  being 
a  complete  system  of  broad  gauge  tracking  tapping 
all  parts  of  the  property.  Enclosed  storage  sheds 
have  been  constructed  for  storing  the  material  and 
equipment. 

The  ship  ways  are  vacant  at  the  present  time, 
but  with  the  large  mold  loft  and  saw  mill  equip- 
ment it  is  momentarily  expected  that  contracts  will 
be  secured  for  the  construction  of  large  barges, 
scows,  etc.,  which  will  serve  to  furnish  steady  em- 
ployment to  the  many  ship  carpenters  who  have 
their  homes  in  this  neighborhood. 

A  contract  has  been  recently  secured  from  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  the  installation 
of  the  machinery  in  ten  of  the  wooden  hulls  under 
construction  by  Messrs.  Sanderson  and  Porter  and 
the  delivery  of  the  first  hull  at  tlie  yard  is  expected 
within  a  week  or  two. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Sinks  is  general  manager  of  the  pro])- 
erty  and  has  direct  charge  of  the  entire  organiza- 
tion, while  Mr.  Arthur  Jones,  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  ship  repair  men  in  the  country,  is  general 
superintendent  in  charge  of  ship  repairs  and  ma- 
chinery installations. 

With  modern  and  efficient  machinery  and  a  cap- 
able, up-to-date  organization,  this  firm  is  perhaps 
as  well  equipped  to  handle  repair  work  as  any  yard 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


MR.  CHARLES  PIEZ 

In  his  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast  shipyards  with 
.Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab.  Mr.  Charles  I'iez  proved 
a  very  welcome  visitor.  .As  president  of  the  Link 
FSelt  Company,  Mr.  t'iez  won  a  great  reputation 
as  an  efficiency  man  and  organizer  and  his  direct 
approach  at  problems  presented  to  him  and  his 
frank  comments  on  conditions  has  led  to  his  being 
accepted  up  and  down  the  Coast  as  a  really  big 
man.  In  short,  Mr.  Fiez  is  on  the  job  every  min- 
ute and  that  appeals  strongly  to  Americans  these 
davs. 


E  Em«(cac]f  Fl«t  Corporilion. 
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View  of  tbt  marine  railwar  uul  one  ol  the  fittinc  out  docka  at  the  plant  of  D.   W.   Haniell,   Inc.,  Winilow,   Wuhlngton 
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BEAR  THE  FREE  PORT  QUESTION 
IN   MIND 

IX  the  various  efforts  towards  proper  co-ordina- 
tion of  port  facilities  at  San  Francisco  now  be- 
ing made,  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  detract 
attention  from  the  free  port  question.  In  the 
recent  report  of  the  committee  on  free  port  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  advan- 
tageous points  in  connection  with  the  city's  loca- 
tion and  local  surroundings  were  ably  set  forth,  as 
well  as  a  hint  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  community  through  the  establishment  of  a  free 
port  zone.  In  this  connection  we  quote  the  docu- 
ment, as  follows: 

"The  trans-shipment  business  of  the  world  runs 
annually  into  billions  of  dollars.  Good  authority 
makes  the  figure  over  four  billions.  L'p  to  the 
world  war  much  the  greater  part  was  done  in  free 
ports.     It  is  well  worth  the  effort  to  get  our  share. 

"Comparatively  but  a  very  small  projiortion  of 
America's  present  trade  with  foreign  nations  comes 
under  this  head,  but  its  growing  importance  has 
been  made  more  and  more  manifest  by  the  devel- 
opments and  changes  due  to  the  present  war. 

"That  business  in  the  Occident  has  heretofore 
centered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  IJritish  Chan- 
nel and  the  \orth  Sea,  and  in  the  Orient  at  Singa- 
pore and  Hongkong. 

"If  American  ports  want  to  compete  successfully 
with  European  and  Asiatic  ports  in  this  rich  sphere 
of  trade,  we  will  be  handicapped  in  the  race  just 
in  so  far  as  that  trade  is  artificially  hindered  by  the 
manner  and  method  of  the  enforcement  of  the  cus- 
toms laws.  Nothing  is  here  said  or  intended  for 
or  against  either  a  high  or  low  tariff  or  for  or 
against  a  protective  or  revenue  system  of  tarifY 
taxes.  We  mean  to  confine  ourselves  solely  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  enforcing  the  collection  of 
the  tariff  taxes,  whatever  he  the  particular  policy 
in  force,  as  to  the  kind  or  amount  of  the  customs 


dues.  We  are  familiar  with  and  know  from  expe- 
rience the  costs,  delays,  vexations  and  losses  due 
to  customs  red-tape  and  supervision.  They  are, 
we  believe,  a  very  serious  impediment  to  the  re- 
export trade  and  foreign  commerce  generally.  If 
removed,  the  gain  will  be  enormous.  If  they  can 
be  removed  by  the  simple  process  of  putting  the 
customs  house  and  its  red-tape  wholly  outside  the 
■  'free  zone'  or  'free  port',  without  any  loss  to  the 
government  in  revenue,  without  any  increase  in 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  taxes  and  without  any 
greater  risk  of  smuggling,  surely  nothing  remains 
of  the  argument,  except  the  single  question  as  to 
whether  in  the  older,  ports  the  change  can  be  ef- 
fected without  too  great  a  cost  for  the  physical 
constructions  or  re-arrangements  necessary  to  in- 
stall the  free  port  system.  In  the  newer  ports, 
where  there  is  much  virgin  territory  to  work  on. 
of  course  this  part  of  the  problem  is  of  easier  solu- 
tion. In  the  latter  aspect,  it  is  proper  to  point  out 
that  on  San  Francisco  Bay  the  present  situation 
lends  itself  admirably  to  the  proposed  change.  It 
would  be  idle  to  go  too  deeply  into  that  question 
at  this  time.  If  the  policy  be  a  wise  one  nationally, 
the  natural  advantages  above  adverted  lo,  an  in- 
spection of  San  Francisco  Harbor  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  a  consideration  of  the 
commercial  propensities  and  aptitude  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  evidence  furnished  by  immense  recent  out- 
lays for  harbor  improvements  and  the  superior  fa- 
cilities now  available,  all  combined  demonstrate  the 
justness  of  the  conclusion  that  San  Francisco  Bay 
is  an  ideal  site  for  a  'free  port,' 

"This  conclusion  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  by  those  working  for  the  betterment  of  our 
waterfront  system.  Any  general  warehousing  and 
cargo  handling  scheme  adopted  for  the  waterfront 
should  be  based  definitely  on  the  possibility  of  the 
'free  port'  zone  becoming  an  actuality.  K  the  free 
port  does  come,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  im- 
provements now  undertaken  should  not  be  carried 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  fit  snugly  into 
the  new  scheme  of  things." 


ATTENTION    FOR   OUR   HARBOR 

WHEX  one  considers  the  method  adopted  for 
governing  the  waterfront  of  San  Francisco, 
he  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  the  results 
have  been  remarkable.  If,  however,  the 
waterfront  is  considered  as  a  working  unit  per  se, 
the  results  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 
Where  a  harbor  commission  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  a  State,  the  result  is  usually  either  a 
political  board,  a  board  lacking  knowledge  of  the 
business  in  hand,  or  both.  Some  of  the  boards  of 
iiarbor  commissioners  in  charge  of  San  Francisco's 
harbor  made  an  honest  effort  to  administer  their 
trusts  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  others  operated 
from  a  purely  political  standpoint.  When  these 
facts  are  considered,  and  also  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  law  under  which  the  Harbor  Cohimission 
is  appointed  expressly  provides  that  no  member  of 
the  board  shall  know  anything  about  shipping  or 
harbor  matters,  what  has  really  been  accomplished 
on  the  front  is  little  short  of  remarkable. 

During  the  past  few  months  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
lic interest  has  been  aroused  in  San  Francisco's 
waterfront  problems.  This  interest  has  been  stim- 
ulated by  the  investigations  carried  on  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  through 
articles  in  the  daily  press,  and  people  are  asking 
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themselves  what  it  is  that  is  wrong  with  the  water- 
front. The  answer  is  that  as  a  terminal  unit  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront  is  incomplete.  Furnished 
with  a  splendid  system  of  wharves  and  docks,  we 
lack  the  essentials  necessary  to  bring  these  wharves 
and  docks  up  to  their  full  efficiency.  The  answer 
to  the  problem  lies  in  the  fuller  utilization  of  the 
present  water  front  rather  than  its  extension. 

The  efficiency  of  a  dock  or  wharf  varies  directly 
with  the  speed  with  which  commodities  are  moved 
over  it  and  just  as  long  as  all  commodities  are 
moved  bv  hand  the  efficiency  of  the  wharf  will  re- 
main  at  a  low  level.  Again  if  the  functions  of 
the  transit  shed  on  a  wharf  become  confounded 
with  the  functions  of  a  warehouse,  the  result  is 
stagnation. 

Handling  machinery  is  the  crying  need  on  San 
Francisco's  waterfront  today.  It  must  not  be  in- 
ferred, however,  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  the 
installation  of  a  few  carriers  for  transporting  goods 
from  the  transit  sheds  on  the  wharves  to  adjacent 
warehouses.  The  mechanical  handling  of  diversi- 
fied freight  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  as  com- 
pared to  the  handling  of  such  bulk  freights  as 
grains,  ores  or  coal.  An  adequate  warehouse  sys- 
tem back  of  the  wharves  and  cargo  handling  facil- 
ities which  will  make  the  structures  on  the  wharves 
transit  sheds  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  is  what 
San  Francisco  needs  today.  As  to  shear  legs  and 
a  hoist  for  handling  heavy  weights,  this  is  not  a 
problem,  as  its  installation  is  a  simple  matter  and 
its  cost  will  not  be  excessive. 

The  present  study  of  San  Francisco's  waterfront 
problems  should  be  productive  of  much  good,  as 
the  present  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  are 
frankly  and  openly  co-operating  with  the  various 
committees  representing  the  city  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  development  plans  will  be  formu- 
lated which  will  adequately  meet  the  situation. 


A  COMMENDABLE  APPOINTMENT 

Satisfaction  at  the  appointment  of  J.  H.  Ros- 
seter  as  director  of  the  department  of  operations 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  succeeding  Edward  F. 
Carry,  who  becomes  chairman  of  the  Port  and 
Harbor  Commission,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  news  was  acclaimed 
with  genuine  enthusiasm.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Marine  Journal  of  New  York  is  indica- 
tive of  the  general  trend  of  comment  throughout 
the  East: 

"Another  able,  practical  shipowner  has  been 
drawn  into  the  service  of  the  government  in  the 
appointment  of  J.  H.  Rosseter  as  director  of  the 
department  of  operations  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
succeeding  Edward  F.  Carry,  who  becomes  chair- 
man of  the  Port  and  Harbor  Commission.  Mr. 
Rosseter  has  been  the  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
and  has  had  a  very  successful  career  in  the  sea- 
borne trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  international  shipping  con- 
ditions, and  is  particularly  well  acquainted  with 
the  commerce  of  the  Orient.  It  was  Mr.  Rosseter 
who,  twenty  years  ago,  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  first  regular  steamship  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  Pacific  ports  and  the 


west  coast  of  South  America.  It  is  said  of  Mr. 
Rosseter  that  he  was  'virtually  drafted  into  the 
government  service  by  the  Shipping  Board/  be- 
cause his  experience  and  abilities  were  so  highly 
regarded.  He  will  devote  all  his  time  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  government,  severing  his  present  steam- 
ship connections. 

**Chairman  Hurley  and  his  colleagues  please  the 
country  greatly  by  every  such  appointment  as 
this,  of  which  the  selection  of  Mr.  Schwab  is  a 
notable  example.  We  do  not  know  Mr.  Rosseter's 
politics — that  is  really  a  matter  of  little  account. 
But  of  very  high  consequence  is  the  fact  that  a 
strong,  practical  shipping  man  is  put  at  the  head 
of  the  bureau  of  operations,  where  his  knowledge 
will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  merchants  and 
shipowners  of  our  country  and  to  the  nation  itself. 
More  and  more,  steadily  through  the  months,  the  ^ 
policy  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  matters  like  these, 
is  indicative  of  high  ambition  and  sterling  practical 
sense.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  recent  ap- 
propriations asked  for  by  the  Shipping  Board  were 
granted  by  Congress  without  a  word  of  adverse 
criticism." 


SAFETY  AT  SEA 


IX  these  days  of  war  and  the  saddening  and 
sobering  influence  of  daily  casualty  lists,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  note  the  record  made  for  the  past 
year  by  passenger  boats.  Out  of  a  total  of  over 
300,000,000  passengers  carried  in  vessels  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service  only  71  lost  their  lives. 
This  low  figure  has  occurred  for  several  successive 
years  and  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  safety 
of  travel  by  sea.  The  low  loss  rate  on  passenger 
vessels  is  a  matter  for  congratulations  both  to  the 
inspection  service  and  the  steamboat  operators. 
There  is  no  mode  of  travel  nearly  as  safe  as  by 
water,  and  a  study  of  statistics  will  readily  explain 
why  a  passenger  at  sea  in  a  storm  may  say  with 
reason,  "God  help  the  poor  devil  on  shore  tonight." 


HANDLING   HEAVY   WEIGHTS   ON   THE 

WATERFRONT 

THE  harbor  facilities  controlled  by  the  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners  at  San  Francisco  do 
not  include  any  facilities  for  handling  such 
heavy  weights  as  boilers,  marine  engines,  cars, 
heavy  machinery,  or,  in  fact,  any  weights  which 
are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  ship's 
tackle.  This  lack  on  our  waterfront  has  often  been 
seriously  criticised,  especially  since  Seattle  has  pro- 
vided such  gear  on  one  of  her  municipally-owned 
piers. 

The  location  of  shear  legs  or  a  crane  for  heavy 
handling  on  some  particular  wharf  along  the  city 
front  would  be  open  to  serious  objection,  however. 
It  would  often  be  necessary  to  shift  a  large  vessel 
to  hoist  a  locomotive  on  board  and  then  shift  her 
back  to  the  wharf  from  whence  she  same  to  finish 
her  loading.  This  would  be  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion ])oth  in  money  and  time,  and  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  a  heavy  floating  crane  which 
could  be  moved  along  the  front  wherever  needed 
would  not  be  a  far  more  profitable  piece  of  equip- 
ment for  the  harbor  to  own. 
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Another  Fourth  of  July  Contribution 


As  a  contribution  to  the  great  Fourth  of  July 
launching  prog:ram.  the  Meacham  &  Bab- 
cock  Shipbuildinfj  Company  of  Seattle 
launched  two  Ferris  type  steamers,  the 
"Daca"  and  the  "Wayucan,"  while  still  another 
Ferris  type  steamer  was  launched  on  July  17.  The 
yard  also  owns  the  distinction  of  launching  the 
first  Ferris  type  steamer  in  Seattle,  the  "Bonlton," 
she  taking  the  water  on  May  18. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  double  launching 
on  July  Fourth  at  the  Meacham  &  Babcock  plant 
was  that  the  day  marked  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  yard.  ■  During  the  launching 
ceremonies  a  telegram  was  received  from  Edward 
H.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  which 
aroused  great  enthusiasm,  the  message  reading  as 
follows : 

"Our  historic  launching  today  is  a  new  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  big  splash  will  go 
round  the  world.  Your  yard  helped  make  it.  Your 
employees  are  behind  Pershing's  men.  Behind  the 
faith  of  France.  Behind  the  dogged  courage  of 
England.  Behind  the  vim  of  Italy.  Thanks  and 
hearty  good  wishes  from  Mr.  Schwab  and  myself. 
Let  us  all  go  hack  Friday  morning  to  work  for 
greater  records." 

The  Meacham  &  Babcock  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  complete  wooden  shipbuilding 
establishments  in  the  Northwest.  Modern  ma- 
chinery and  handling  mechanism  have  been  in- 
stalled in  every  department  and  the  yard  has  ex- 
panded rapidly,  the  original  ground  lease  of  the 
company  having  been  extended  four  times  until  at 
present  all  the  twenty-two  acres  available  for  ship- 
building purposes  at  the  Salmon  Bay  Terminal. 
The  engineers  of  the  Meacham  &  Babcock  Ship- 


building Company  found  themselves  handicapped 
by  their  inability  to  secure  yard  equipment  on  sev- 
eral occasions  and  promptly  supplied  the  lack  by 
designing  and  constructing  contrivances  of  tlieir 
own,  thus  avoiding  all  delay  incident  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  machinery  market. 

The  plant  has  six  building  ways  served  by  three 
large  gantry  cranes  arranged  so  that  each  crane 
serves  two  ways.  The  wood-working  machinery 
equipment  is  very  complete  and  a  large  machine 
shop  takes  care  of  tool  repairs  and  the  necessary 
metal  work  in  connection  with  the  wooden  hulls 
and  their  outfitting.  A  powerful  shear-leg  derrick 
has  been  erected  on  the  outfitting  wharf  for  the 
purpose  of  hoisting  engines,  boilers  or  other  heavy 
weights  itito  the  vessels. 

\n  unusual  feature  of  the  Meacham  &  Babcock 
plant  is  a  canal  running  under  the  planked  floor 
of  the  yard  for  seven  hundred  feet  and  used  for 
transporting  heavy  timbers  into  the  sawmill.  This 
gives  the  yard  somewhat  of  a  metropolitan  aspect, 
there  being  three  levels  for  transportation  of  ma- 
terial, the  gantries  overhead,  trucks  and  cars  on 
the  surface  and  the  canal  under  the  yard  floor. 

The  concern  holds  contracts  for  ten  steamers 
of  the  Ferris  type,  281  feet  6  inches  long,  40  feet 
beam,  26  feet  moulded  depth,  3500  tons  dead- 
weight capacity  and  powered  with  1400  horse- 
power  triple   expansion   engines. 

The  yard  employs  some  1200  men  at  the  present 
time  and  the  organization  is  headed  by  W.  M. 
Meacham,  president;  Otto  A.  Case,  vice-president; 
L.  E.  Meacham,  secretary ;  H.  G.  Babcock,  treas- 
urer; George  R.  E,  Monk,  superintendent,  and 
James  E.  Bradford,  general  counsel. 
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The  large  mill  building 
in  the  center  of  the  prop- 
erty contains  the  follow- 
ing eciiiipment  on  the 
ground    Hoor : 

Five  Fay  &  Egan  hand 
saws,  one  American  34- 
inch  band  saw;  two  Amer- 
ican band  rip  saws;  one 
(ireeiilee  railway  cut-off 
saw;  one  34-inch  cut-off 
saw. 

Each  of  these  saws  is 
driven  by  a  twenty-five 
horse-power  electric  motor. 

On  the  upper  Hoor  of 
the  mill  building  are  the 
mold  loft  and  the  joiner 
shop,  the  latter  etjuipped 
with  the  following  ma- 
chines: 

One  American  36-inch 
band  saw;  one  American 
Variety  saw,  \o.  10;  one 
Hobbs  pony  planer ;  one 
Invincible  buzz  planer;  one 
Xo.     2     American     power 

chisel;   one    Xo.   3   Ameri-     Lu«b.r  ..or,,,  „rd.  <.(  d..  i 
can  double  spindle  shaper; 

one  wood  lathe;  one  Pryibil  swing  saw;  one  Amer- 
ican tennoning  machine;  one  20  horse-power 
motor;  two  7>j  horse-power  motors. 

-Adjoining  the  mill  building  is  a  two-story  air 
tool  house,  50  feet  by  100  feet.  The  lower  floor 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  storage  of  air  tools,  and 
the  upper  floor  is  equipped  with  saw  filing  and 
setting  machines 

There  is  a  fully  equipped  machine  shop  capable 
of  taking  care  of  machine  repairs  about  the  yard 
as  well  as  turning  out  many  articles  of  equipment. 
A  storage  warehouse  and  a  large  spar  shop  com- 
plete the  list  of  the  main  structures  in  the  plant. 

As  protection  against  fire,  a   high-pressure  pipe 


■cmd    by  uiff-lcgged   dmickt. 


line  has  been  laid  out  with  numerous  hydrants,  sup- 
plied by  motor-driven  pumps.  The  fire  marshal  at 
each  yard  has  a  crew  of  trained  men.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  system  has  caused  the  Insurance 
Bureau  to  give  the  Tacoma  yard  the  lowest  rating 
of  any  wooden  shipbuilding  jilant  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


A  description  of  the  Foundation  Company's 
Portland  plant  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  the  two  plants  being  sim- 
ilar in  every  respect.  The  shipbuilding  record  of 
this  company  is  an  object  lesson  in  .American  ver- 
satility and  energy. 


r.\(iFTL'    M.\KiM-:   Rkvikw 


l..>ni..n  Ml  tlK-  cv.-k'  ili;n  i>  must  l.i-iu-ticia!.  Tlu- 
-lil  i"..r  ilu-  iTarik  pin-,  main  iK-aHiiirs  and  ..tliur 
i'liirnal^  i-  >vi;iiilit'il  ircuii  a  ;;ravily  system,  ihrmitjli 
;.;an;;  ••iWv  i-i  un  i-nictuly  liii.-an;<l.  As  tlu-  L-n;;iiic 
is  L-ntircIv  fiu'ln-fd.  ihc'hasi-  having'  a  hi.iti.ni  cast 
ill.  tiu-  ..il  is  all  i-..lk-ctf(l  in  tin-  l.a>c.  an.l  is  rc- 
tnrni-'l  tlirmis^li  a  filter  tn  tlu-  licarin;;.-  liy  jjravity. 
A  small  immp  .Irivcn  ir.mi  tin-  cam  -haft  is  ar- 
ran;:(.-il    i.-r  aut..matically    liamllin;:   thi-^   i.il. 

Till-  i>riiK'i]ial   icatnrcs  "i   tliis  on^-iiu'  arc:    The 

tliiTi'ii^^ti  ]iri'iiaraiiuii  ..i  the  fuel,  whicli  has  pmven 

ill  noiK  irjm  iht  txhiu  I  ^"  '"-*   ^"^'''^'   efTective   Imth   nil    ilie   maritie   aiid   sta- 

ti.inary  engines.  Imilt  l.y  the  .Meliit-.sh  \-  Seyni..ur 

-  is  I'lcateil  at  the  f'Tward      Cnrpuratinti.     The  thonnijih   aHilinj^  nf  the  upper 

nianeuverin"    which  is  ac-      I'^"  "'  ''^"^  ''"*"^  ^"*'  "-"vliiuier  hea<i  is  also  a  puint 

ierati..iis.  is  all  dniie  in  the      '.^"»  '"  'l^'  "verl.«,kecl  in  the  selection  of  an  enjjrine 

,....,...    ..., ...  the  iiiterlockiny   featnres      i"r  contmnons  nianne  service        lie  cooUny;  system 

..I  this  .ievice.therehv  preventing  the  operator  from  ''"  this  fiit;nu-  is  so  arranfcert  tliat  salt  water  can 
ilamaiiin;;  this  e.piipment.  in  anv  wav.  .Ine  to  the  '**^  "^"^'l  'l'^  c.olin-  pnrposes  witlio.it  ciiiinf,'  m 
mi>understanilink'  ..f  its  fiinetioii's.     fh..-  supplv  of      contact  with  steel  siiids  or  any  parts    lal.le  t,.  be 

.        .  .  -       .  ...''-.  -.tT....>...l      l.i'      It  II      11-..!      tUo.     .:-ii«.>     .>lT.<.-t<i ..,.11.... 
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Inel  and  the  eonse(|neiit  emitrol  of  the  sliii)'s  speed 
is  accomplished  hy  one  siM^;le  lever. 

There  is  arranj;ed  a  control  k-ver.  witliin  easy 
reach  of  the  ojieraliir.  wliich  is  devised  to  relieve 
the  cylinders  of  any  pressure  and.  when  lirotigiit 
into  operation,  aiitoinaiically  stiut>  ott  the  atoiii- 
i/iiijf  air  when  the.se  relief  vaive>  are  open. 

The  Inhrication  for  the  workin-  cylinders.  pi>lon 
l>ins  and  compressor  is  effected  l»v  the  ti<c  of  a 
Richardson  I'hcnis  force  feed  hil.ricator,  driven  by 
y^ears  and  suitably  timed,  so  that  the  lubricating' 
oil    is   delivered    to    the    \arions    ])art>    dnrin--    iliat 


affected  by   it.     It  has  the  same  elTectivi 
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however,  as  on  stationary  engines  and  the  same 
even  flow  and  proper  circulation  throngh  the  head. 
'I"he  <lesign  and  operation  of  these  engines  are 
snch  that  an  engine  room  crew  of  seven  men  is  all 
that  is  re<inired  for  continnous  operation;  one  en- 
gineer and  (me  oiler  per  watch  and  a  chief  engineer. 
'i"wo  additioncl  men  are  rc(|iiircil  to  operate  the 
ilonkey  boilers  and   winches  while  in    port   loading 
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dock  without  assistance.  .^  speed  even  better  than 
eleven  knots  is  expected  on  the  vessel's  official  trial. 

It  was  found  in  o]>eration  that  the  engine  could 
he  reversed  from  full  speed  ahead  to  full  speed 
astern  in  nine  seconds  and  the  absence  of  vibration 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  those  on  board  to 
watcli  line  performance  of  the  macliinery. 

The  construction  of  tlie  Cethana  was  superin- 
tended by  Captain  J.  Mcintosh  and  lier  machinery 
installation  was  made  under  the  direction  of  H,  H. 
Sanderson.  Mr.  C.  .\.  .\splund  was  the  engineer  in 
charge  for  .Mcintosh   S;  Sevmour. 


Special  Features  in  Big  Tacoma  Yard 


PIMI-I.II'S    .MOkKlSOX.    C.    \.    Seah..rn    and 
1 1,    I-.    (  )iirander    are    operating    in    Tacoma. 
Washingtoii.  what  they  claim  to  be  the  best 
located,  best  e<iuip])ed  and  most  efficient  four- 
way  womlen  shipyard  now  oi)erating  on  the  Pacific 
(  oast.    The  yard  occupies  an  area  of  approximately 
Iwcnty-five  acres  with  a  hmg  stretch  of  waterfront. 
In  the  layout  of  the  plant  special  attention  was 
paid  to  the  outfitting  wharves  and  to  the  necessary 
ripiipment    for   the   installation   of   machinery,   the 
idra  being  to  eventually  turn  this  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment into  a  highly  efficient  repair  unit. 

The  four  building  ways,  which  are  at  present 
occupied  by  four  hulls  of  the  P"erris  design,  are 
served  by  two  large  gantries,  one  placed  between 
each  set  of  ways.    Back  of  the  ways  is  a  large  area 


for  material  storage  and  laying  out  work  served  by 
a  long  boom  revolving  crane,  which  handles  mate- 
rial front  the  storage  to  within  the  sweep  of  the 
cranes  serving  the  ships.  The  outfitting  wharves 
are  served  by  two  powerful  stiff-leg  derricks,  while 
a  complete  system  of  broad-gauge  tracks  and  loco- 
motive cranes  take  care  of  miscellaneous  handling, 
shunting  cars  about  the  yard,  transporting  work 
between  the  shops,  etc. 

.\t  the  present  time  there  are  four  United  States 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  vessels  outfitting  at 
the  (locks  and  splendid  progress  is  being  made  in 
this  work. 

The  machine  shop  and  saw  mill  installations  are 
very  complete,  and  labor-saving  devices  have  been 
adopted  wherever  practical. 
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Sictiaa  at  the  >hop  ihiwing  hydia 

put  lit   both   Scotch  ma 

and  the  deniatui  is  such 

ploying  three   shifts   per  ilay    in    order   tn   kec 

with  onlers. 

The  Pufjet  Souiui  ,Macliiiiery  Depi.t  ha-^  c;i 
on  a  large  business  in  pnwcr  and  transmission 
chincry  throughout  the  Xortluvest  for  year- 
present  priigressive  management  including  Kd 
1.  (iarrett,  president:  John  W.  Eddy,  first 
president;  A.  ['<.  Shafer,  second  vice-presii 
and    George    I',    (lenimill.    assistant    secretary. 


HEAVY   DEMAND  FOR  LOCAL   MAGNESIA 

Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for  magnesia 
steam  pipe  and  boiler  insulation,  the  Western  ship- 
builders are  installing  large  (juantities  of  I'acific 
Coast  manufactured  magnesia  insulation.    The  vast 

magnesite  deposits  in  California  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  shipbuilders  of  the  I'acific  Coast  to 
obtain  their  magnesia  re<|nirements  from  their 
home  market,  thus  avoiding  great  delays  incident 
to  oversold  conditions  of  the  liastern  manufacturer 
and  delays  caused  liy  overland  rail  shipment-. 
The  National  Magnesia  Manufacturing  Coni|)an> 


enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Western 
manufacturer  of  85  per  cent  magnesia  steam  pipe 
and  boiler  insulation.  The  National  Magnesia  fac- 
tory, located  in  Redwood  City,  is  produciiig  quanti- 
ties of  this  material  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  consumer. 

To  properly  .serve  the  ever-increasing  field  for 
the  National  Magnesia  line,  this  enterprising  com- 
pany lias  appointed  agents  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 
their  latest  connection  being  F,  T,  Crowe  &  Com- 
pany of  .Seattle  and  Tacoma.  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Com- 
pany have  built  ni>  a  large  business  in  building 
materials  and  contractors'  si!]>[dies.  ami  are  lo  be 
congratulated   \j]i>'u   obtaining  the   agency    for    Na- 


Tl»  ilcd  citini  deputracnt  where  ill  liiht  t 
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The  Tractor's  Place  in  Shipyards 


Is  it  a  job  ol"  moving  a  lot  of  timbers,  or  cliains. 
or  plates,  or  lumber— or  any  of  the  scores  of 
hauling  jobs  that  come  up  daily  in  the  ship- 
yards? These  days  you'll  find  a  tractor  doing 
them  all.  and  with  ease. 

These  little  giants  have  been  adopted  by  the 
shipbuilding  business  on  the  showing  they  made 
of  indispensability  in  the  lumber  yards  of  the  Pa- 
cific Xorthwest,  where  there  are  hundreds  now 
in  use.  There,  for  the  past  lew  years,  they  have 
been  supplanting  horses  because  they  were  able 
so  clcarlv  to  demonstrate  their  economy  in  com- 
parison with  the  olil  method  When  a  little  ma- 
chine proves  that  it  can  do  the  work  uf  six  horses 
at  a  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  the  "overhead" 
on  one  horse,  naturally  it  is  "gooil   niyht"  tu  the 


horse 


A  Is* 


.nlv 


such  a  machine  finds  em]>loyineTit  in  other  iii<lus- 
tries,  always  looking  for  money-saving  >hor[  cuts. 

So  last  year  the  Sumner  K.  I'rescotl  Company 
of  Seattle  began  to  note  a  considerable  interest  on 
the  part  of  shijibnilding  men  in  their  powerful 
tractors.  And  as  everybody  knows  in.iw.  the  need 
for  them  in  shipyards  was  a  real  one.  for  there  are 
so  many  things  to  he  moved  that  cranes  and  der- 
ricks do  not  easily  reach  ;  loailed  and  empty  cars, 
wagons,  refuse  carts,  besides  the  many  heavier 
loads  that  may  be  piled  on  a  truck  and  hauled 
easily  with  a  tractor 

Now  they  are  in  shipyards  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.     Grant  Smith   Porter  Ship  Company,  for 


example,  in  their  famous  yard  which  in  June  had 
first  place  in  wooden  shipbuilding  in  the  L'nited 
States,  is  using  eight  Prescott  tractors,  and  the 
I-'oundation  Company,  now  using  twenty  of  the 
same  type  of  machine,  have  just  ordered  five  more 
for  their  Xew  Orleans  yard. 

Their  <]nick  recognitiuii  and  the  ra))icl  extension 
of  their  use  are  i)rooi  «i  the  service  that  tractors 
can  give.  They  have  been  greatly  improved  since 
their  early  <lays  and  the  lale  models,  among  other 
features,  are  made  with  a  shortened  wheel  base 
which,  nf  c<uir>e,  means  a  smaller  turning  radius — 
a  detail  that  has  been  found  to  be  a  convenient 
<.ne   in   b.th    himber  and   shipyards. 

.\s  an  efficicTit  nK'an>  i>i  making  short  hauls,  the 
tractiir  has  uiupK'Stionably  made  a  permanent  place 

The  ir;ictiir  with  it~  truck  trailer  is  becoming 
ms  of  ship- 
■  how  com- 
systcni  111"  trackage  is  laid  fur  the  use  of 
Inirumntivu  cranes  and  railway  cars,  there  will  al- 
ways be  many  out  nf  the  way  curncrs  which  can- 
not be  reached  by  these  big' machines,  while  the 
tractor  will  go  anywhere,  thus  insuring  that  no 
valuable  storage  space  is  lost.  In  the  handling  of 
tho>e  weii^hts  too  lieavv  fur  inanual  carriage  and 
yet  too  light  to  send  a  big  locomotive  crane  all 
over  the  plant  with,  the  tractor  is  also  very  valua- 
ble in  releasing  the  larger  machine  for  work  that 
is  more  in  keeping  with  its  size  and  cost. 


tiipnuMU,      No    matt 
trackage    is    laid    f 
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Tacoma  s  Pioneer  Shipbuilders 

THE   plant  of    itabarc    Knithers  at  Old    Town,  bcL-n    ..ccasiniieil    by    the    demand    made    by    other 

Tacnnia,  is  at   present  occiijHed  on  the  hulls  builders  fi)r  some  of  the  tools  perfected  and  pat- 

of  two  of  the  Ferris  type  ships  for  the  Gov-  ented  at  this  jilant.     An  electric  ])laiier  gotten  ont 

ernmeni.     These  ships   are   both   well   alon^f,  here  has   foniid   its   way   into   innneroiis   (Inlf  an<l 

one  of  them  beinK  scheditled  for  launching  dnriniL;  Atlantic  Coast  yards,  as  well  as  becouiiri);  ])opular 

the  present  niimth  and  the  other  is  to  fju  overboard  along  the    Pacific,   and   the   resulting  demand   has 

in  September.    These  ships  will  be  followed  ininie-  necessitated  a  large  machine  shop,  and  the  institu- 

diately  by  two  more  vessels  of  the  same  class.  tion  of  factory  methods.     A  caulking  machine  has 

The  first   ship   finished   for  the   (iovernment   by  also  been  brought   nut   here   which   has   met   with 

ISabare  llrothers.  the  Mahaska,  has  just  completed  a  hearty  response  and   is   finding  its  way   (inickly 

outfitting  and  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Matsnn  among  the  yards  of  other  woudcn  builders. 

-Navigation  Company  under  charter  to  carrv  a  load  The    llabare  jdant  employs  abnut   three   hundred 

of    bunker    coals    from    \ancouver    Island    to    the  men.  and  it  is  worth}-  of  note  that   the  institution 

Hawaiian    Islands,    fmm    whence    >he    will    return  lias  been  singularly   free   from  labor  troubles, 

with   sugar  to  .San    Krancisco.  The    liabare    Hmthers  are   Inoking  sanely    lo  the 

The  .Mahaska  i^  of  the  standard  berris  tvpe  of  future  and  t|uietlv  laving  their  jdans  to  discmint 
.1.^00  tons  deadweight  cai>acity  aiul  her  I400'horse-  any  probability  of  a  Vudden  cessati.m  ,,I  [he  de- 
power  engine  will  give  her  a  s]ieed  of  ten  kimts  mand  for  new  vessels  along  the  I'acilic  Coast.  I're- 
at  sea.  vious    to   building    large    wooden    sleamers    for    the 

The  i'.abare  llrothers"  i)lant  is  l-.eated  on  five  '^'vernnient.  this  lirm  was  eotistructiiig  cannery 
acres  of  ground  at  Old  Town.  Tacoma.  facing  the  tenders  and  pm>e  seine  boats  for  the  fishermen  and 
entrance 'to  Tacoma  harbor  and  possessing  an  e.\-  canneries  ol  Oreg.n._  Washington  and  .\iaska.  and 
cellent  water-lroniage.  There  are  two  building  m  the  spring  ,,1  1''!/  their  outimt  of  thi.^  cla<s  of 
slii.s.  each  -served  bv  a  large  i^'antrv  crane,  while  tonnage  amomited  to  mMv  hnlls.  averaging  from 
a  i>air  of  locomotive  cranc<  handle  lumber  aiui  ''0  to  U?  feet  in  leiiglh,  and  j.oweivl  with  gas  en- 
shapes  in  and  about  the  vard.  where  an  e.\ten>ive  ^'''H's.  ranymg  Inmi  -10  to  XII  horsep.mer.  These 
system  of  trackage  reaches  e\erv  |.art  of  the  es-  seme  boat^  and  temlers  are  always  in  <lemand  in 
tahlishmenl,  the    Xorilnvesi.  ihe  business    lor  them    steadily    in- 

Tbc    saw    mill    ha>    been    lUtcd    with    the    nne-t  creasin;;.  while  the  natural  wastage  has  to  be  taken 

heavv    wood-working    machinerv.    ihe    iiu-mber-    oi  care  of  at  tlic  -ame  lime- 

ihe  tirni.   who  have  ..viginaied   scveriil    v\  idcly-u^e.l  It    is    llie    intention    of    tl,c    ilabare    llrothers    to 

wood-working    tools,    being    ver>     iKirticular    ahoul  return    to  thi>   clas>  ot    work   as   ■^oon   as  the   Oov- 

ihis  branch  of  their  vanl  e.|nipnunl.  ernmeiil's    iK-e^l    for    more    vessels    ceases.      .\t    the 

{■:iectric   drive   i-    n-ed    !linm-h.,nt    the   |dant    for  -;one  time,  ^:ood  n-e  will  he  ma.le  of  the  excellent 

all    t.ioN    and    al-o    for    ,lri-,inL:     two    coni|>ix—.or-  .jiop    e<|nipincnt     thai    lias    been    lii.ilt    up    for    the 

which    iui-ni>h    air    for    a    coiiMdetaLlc    number    of  |,un..-.e  oi    i„a)mf;icturin-  certain    -liip    ^al•d    tools. 


pneumatic-,  :i>  tl'c  linn  is  |,erlectin-  ns  own  t\]iv  oi  ^a>  engine 

plant  at  Old 'I'acoma  is  the  unusual  extent  to  which       I'.ahare    built    and    llahare    e'|ui|)]ied    from    stem    to 
the  machine   shop  lias  been   developed.     This  has      ^te^ll. 


Remarkable  Development  of  Moore  Yard 


THE  development  of  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
Company  properties  from  the  original  Moore 
and  Scott  plant  installation  on  Oakland  Es- 
tuary furnishes  a  facinating  story  of  perse- 
verance and  accomplishment,  for  today  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  plant  may  be  compared  favorably  with 
any  steel  fabricating  institution  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  an  ancient  Dutch  congregation  which  one 
day  passed  the  resolution  to  build  for  themselves 
a  new  church,  to  build  ^he  new  church  out  of  the 
materials  from  the  old  one  and  to  use  the  old 
church  while  the  new  one  was  being  built.  It  was 
m  a  somewhat  similar  predicament  that  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company  found  itself.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  plant  was  good,  but  it  was  inadequate 
for  the  work  in  hand.  The  shops  were  too  small 
and  the  erection  of  new  building  ways  left  them 
rather  poorly  located,  but  despite  all  this  work 
must  progress  and  the  machines  in  these  shops 
must  be  utilized  to  their  fullest  efficiency  at  the 
same  time  that  new  structures  were  being  built 
to  house  them,  new  handling  equipment  being 
installed  throughout  the  yard  and  notable  addi- 
tions to  both  shop  and  building  ways  equipment 
were  being  made. 

In  short,  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company's 
property  has  been  metamorphosed  from  an  ordi- 
nary construction  and  repair  yard  to  a  really  great 
shipbuilding  establishment,  and  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing this  period  of  change  and  growth  the  plant  has 
stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of  shipyards  distin- 
guished for  their  output  record  speaks  volumes  for 
the  skill  and  energy  of  the  management  of  Oak- 
land s  greatest  shipbuilding  unit. 

The  firm  of  Moore  and  Scott,  now  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company,  prior  to  the  present  great 
shipbuilding  boom,  had  been  engaged  for  years  in 
large  ship  repair  work,  many  notable  jobs  having 
been  handled  here,  and  in  the  construction  of  mod- 
erate sized  vessels,  such  as  the  Western  Pacific 
ferry  "Edward  T.  Jeffery"  and  other  well  known 
craft.  The  plant  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Adeline 
street  in  Oakland  and  the  available  water  front  has 
been  greatly  added  to  by  purchase  of  adjoining 
property  from  time  to  time.  With  the  acceptance 
of  orders  for  large  freighters,  the  shops  of  the  con- 
cern, while  possessing  many  high-class  tools,  were 
found  to  be  inadequate  and  the  plant  was  entirely 

remodeled,  the  old  shops  being  moved  or  disman- 
tled as  the  new  ones  were  erected.  Five  ship 
ways  were  installed  and  a  system  of  stationary 
tower  cranes  adopted  for  handling  material  about 
the  ways.  These  cranes  consist  of  a  large  square 
frame  work  tower  with  a  boom  on  each  corner 
and  are  so  arranged  as  to  reach  all  parts  of  a  hull 
on  the  stocks,  the  operators  being  high  enough  to 
have  a  full  view  of  the  load  arid  its  destination  at 
all  times.  These  cranes,  in  conjunction  with  a 
complete  system  of  broad-gauge  railway  tracks, 
make  a  complete,  simple  and  economical  hand- 
ling system. 

Large  Additions  Made 

Owing  to  the  great  amount   of  work   entrusted 

to   this   plant,    however,   the    three   building   ways 

proved  inadequate  and  two  more  were  added.   Even 

this  fell  short  of  the  requirements,  and  upon  receiv- 


ing their  recent  large  order  from  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  proceeded 
to  install  three  more  building  ways,  the  new  struct- 
ures to  be  six  hundred  feet  in  length  and  able  to 
accommodate  such  vessels  as  the  large  new  troop 
transports  of  which  the  Shipping  Board  has  ordered 
a  large  number  and  which  will  be  utilized  as  ocean 
passenger  liners,  when  the  war  is  over.  This  gives 
the  plant  facilities  for  laying  down  eight  large  steel 
steamers  at  one  time. 

At  the  Moore  yard,  material  is  brought  directly 
into  the  plate  storage  racks  by  spur  tracks  connect- 
ing with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific 
Railway  systems  and  is  handled  from  the  cars  to 
storage  or  to  the  plate  shop  by  a  travelling  gantry 
which  directly  serves  the  entire  storage  space. 
Along^side  of  the  plate  shop  is  a  large  open  space 
for  assembling  bulkheads  and  other  outdoor  plate 
work,  and  this  space  is  served  by  a  powerful  re- 
volving crane  with  a  long  arm. 

The  plate  shop  and  mold  loft  are  well  designed 
and  the  plant  has  some  excellent  records  to  its 
credit  in  the  matter  of  weekly  tonnage  of  material 
fabricated.  The  plate  shop  contains  a  very  fine 
set  of  punching  machines  and  also  some  noteworthy 
bending  rolls,  one  of  these  roll  sets  being  twenty- 
five  feet  between  bearings  and  with  rolls  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  Some  large  flanging 
presses  will  also  be  found  which  bear  witness  to 
the  excellent  class  of  work  turned  out  in  the  Moore 
shops,  these  being  of  the  firm's  own  design  and 
make. 

The  clerical,  timekeeping  and  managerial  forces, 
draughtsmen  and  government  inspecting  forces  are 
housed  in  a  modern,  well-lighted  office  building, 
attached  to  which  is  a  large  concrete  and  steel  fire- 
proof safe,  the  upper  floor  of  which  is  utilized  as 
a  tracing  storage  and  file. 

A  new  joiner  shop  fitted  with  the  highest  class 
wood-working  machinery  was  installed  with  the 
first  large  expansion  of  the  plant,  and  the  power- 
house equipment  was  greatly  added  to,  especially 
in  the  way  of  new  air  compressor  equipment. 

New  Boiler  Shop 

With  the  recent  purchase  of  waterfront  on  which 
to  erect  their  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  building 
ways,  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  secured 
sufficient  land  to  accommodate  a  large  boiler  shop. 
This  shop,  which  is  nearing  completion,  is  200  by 
200  feet  in  size  and  is  being  fitted  with  the  heaviest 
and  most  modern  boiler-making  machinery,  the 
company  having  accepted  contracts  for  a  large 
number  of  Scotch  marine  boilers  of  the  general 
size  and  type  adopted  for  all  the  large  vessels  for 
the  Shipping  Pioard,  which  are  to  be  equipped  with 
steam  raising  units  of  the  Scotch  marine  type. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  at  the  Moore 
plant  was  the  determination  of  the  Shipping  Board 
to  fit  out  several  of  the  vessels  built  here  as  refrig- 
erator ships  and  this  work  is  now  under  way ;  the 
vessels  ostensibly  are  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
frozen  meats  to  Europe. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
technical  staflf  of  the  shipyard  was  the  development 
of  the  9400  ton  deadweight  ship.  This  type  of  hull 
has  met  with  high  approval,  and  the  fact  that  the 
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extra  deadweiwlit  capacity 
over  the  7,100  ton  dead- 
weight types  was  secured 
with  the  expenditure  of  a 
very  few  tons  of  steel, 
speaks  volumes  for  the  de- 
signing skill  of  "Denny" 
Hedstrom  and  his  assist- 
ants. 

In  addition  to  their  Oak- 
land yards  and  shops,  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany maintains  one  of 
the  best  equipped  ma- 
chine shops  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  678  Second  street. 
The  equipment  of  this 
shop  embodies  the  results 
of  many  years  of  ma- 
chine shop  experience  and 

is    an     important     adjunct  '^'  *>'*  '"i«h«ri  "Ouinibi 

to  the  plant  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  San   Francisco 

Bay.  A  great  deal  of  stationary  work,  as  well  as 
marine  engine  repair  work,  is  carried  on  here,  and 
the  shop  is  well  known  up  and  down  the  Coast. 

Several  months  ago  the  directors  of  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company  decided  that  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  devolving  upon  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Moore  made  an  enlargement  of  the  managerial 
forces  imperative.  Some  time  previous  to  this, 
Mr.  George  Armes,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the 
Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, had  entered  the  services  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  and  that  body  expressing  its  opinion  that 
Mr.  Armes  could  be  even  more  helpful  to  his  coun- 
try as  the  head  of  a  great  shipbuilding  concern 
than  as  a  member  of  the  Shipping  Board's  con- 
struction forces,  Mr.  Armes  consented  to  join  the 


Jii[y   Fou 


Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  as  president,  Mr. 
Robert  Moore  becoming  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  This  arrangement  served  to  relieve 
somewhat  the  great  pressure  on  Mr.  Moore,  with 
the  result  that  the  big  plant  is  operating  more 
smoothly   than    ever. 

The  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  has  built  up 
a  compact,  well-arranged  shipyard,  the  manage- 
ment is  progressive  and  improvements  are  steadily 
under  way,  the  class  of  ship  and  machinery  work 
being  turned  out  is  very  high,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  firm  will  hold  a  high 
place  among  the  shipyards  of  the  country  when  we 
begin  to  take  stock  of  our  shipbuilding  achieve- 
ments a  few  years  hence. 


The  Diesel  Engine  as  Related  to  Wasted  Power 

By  Philip  Lane  Scott 


AT  the  time  of  this  writing  the  whole  country 
is  suffering  greatly  from  a  lack  of  fuel  to 
produce  power.  Those  of  us  in  the  East, 
laboring  under  the  present  coal  and  oil 
restrictions,  have  learned  the  lesson  by  the  severest 
experience.  In  some  districts  the  supply  of  fuel 
is  sufficient,  but  distribution  facilities  are  sadly 
lacking.  This  lack  is,  itself,  also  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  result  of  lack  of  power  both  motive  and 
industrial.  .An  obvious  solution  is  an  increase  in 
the  transportation  facilities,  but  a  second  thought 
shows  that  this  is  not  at  all  a  remedy  for  the 
primary  cause  of  the  trouble,  wastefulness.  It  is 
merely  dodging  the  issue. 

If  we  could  obtain  three  times  the  amount  of 
power  from  the  same  amount  of  fuel  the  difficulty 
would  be  overcome.  It  would  be  a  cure  for  the 
disease  and  not  a  temporary  alleviation.  If  the 
ships  now  waiting  in  New  York  harbor  for  fuel. 
required  but  a  third  or  fourth  the  amount  of  fuel 
for  the  journey,  then  three  or  four  vessels  would 
.sail  for  every  one  that  sails  now.  The  proper  solu- 
tion lies  in  a  proper  economic  use  of  the  available 
supply  and  not  in  adding  tremendous  burdens  to 


transportation  and  mining  operations  to  keep  up 
the  criminally  wasteful  power  production. 

It  is  with  this  latter  aspect  of  the  problem  that 
this  article  deals — a  means  of  more  economic  use 
of  our  fuel  supply  by  closed  retort  distillation  of 
bituminous  coal  and  the  use  of  some  of  the  oils 
obtained  in  Diesel  and  surf  ace- ignition  engines. 

Last  year  about  550,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  were  mined  in  this  country  502,191,000  tons 
from  January  I  to  November  30,  report  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines).  About  35.000,000  tons  of  coke 
were  produced  in  the  same  period  in  bee-hive  coke 
ovens  and  about  15,000,000  tons  in  by-product 
ovens.  The  by-product  coke  production  is  thus 
but  30  per  cent  of  the  total,  which  means  that  70 
per  cent  of  the  valuable  by-pro<lucts  of  the  distil- 
lation of  coal,  drugs,  dyes,  disinfectants,  explo- 
sives, pitch  and  (most  important  of  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article)  fuel  oils  were  completely  lost 
because  70  per  cent  of  the  coal  was  coked  in  bee- 
hive ovens.  Coke  produced  by  the  bee-hive  sys- 
tem amounts  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  coal.  The  35,000,000  tons  of  coke  represent 
about  70,000,000  tons  of  coal.     Good   fuel   oils  in 
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this  coal  are  about  2  per  cent  of  the  weight  or 
1,400,000  tons  (3,800,000,000  pounds)  of  oil.  One 
brake  horse  power  hour  in  a  Diesel  engine  is  pro- 
duced on  about  0.45  pounds  of  this  oil.  There- 
fore this  oil  represented  6,200,000,000  horse  power 
hours  literally  thrown  to  the  winds.  This  repre- 
sents 2,500,000  tons  of  shipping  (fast  freighters) 
in  operation,  without  a  day's  cessation,  for  a  full 
year.  And  yet  we  cannot  supply  our  ships  carry- 
ing war  supplies  with  sufficient  fuel.  This  waste- 
ful practice  can  hardly  be  corrected  by  arbitrary 
laws  or  regulations.  Our  government  operates 
upon  the  sum  of  the  actions  of  individuals.  If  the 
individuals  are  intelligent  and  well  educated,  our 
form  of  government  is  a  success.  The  improve- 
ment of  our  power  production  methods  thus  seems 
to  be  a  matter  for  self-undertaken  education. 

It  is  quite  true  that  by-product  distillation  of 
coal  is  now,  in  many  cases,  commercially  unprof- 
itable because  only  10  per  cent  of  the  coal  tar  can 
readily  be  used  for  drugs  and  dyes.  For  the  other 
90  per  cent  we  have  but  a  small  market  at  present. 
The  pitches  are  used  as  road  binders  and  the  cre- 
osotes as  preservatives  and  disinfectants,  but  we 
still  import  a  large  proportion  of  our  creosotes 
from  abroad.  We  have  been  able  to  buy  our  coal 
tar  drugs  and  dyes  cheaply  from  Germany.  This 
source  is  now  closed  and  will  probably  remain  so, 
due  to  the  development  of  the  dye  industry  in  this 
country  and  to  public  sentiment.  But  the  demand 
for  coal  tar  products  for  these  uses  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

So  far  there  has  been  very  little  demand  for  the 
so-called  "dead"  oil  distilling  between  the  fractions 
used  for  dyes  and  drugs  and  the  pitches  and  creo- 
sotes. This  "dead"  oil  is  a  good  Diesel  engine 
fuel.  Such  a  use  would  create  a  market,  now  lack- 
ing, for  another  of  the  by-products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  coal  and  increase  the  possibility  of  making 
by-product  distillation  profitable. 

Germany  has  very  little  crude  oil.  She  has, 
however,  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  and  she  has 
accomplished  with  her  coal  what  we  have  failed 
to  accomplish  with  our  tremendously  greater  coal 
and  oil  resources.  The  by-product  distillation  of 
coal  is  carried  out  to  a  highly  successful  point  in 
Germany. 

The  following  material  on  the  production  and 
use  of  tar  oil  in  Diesel  engines  was  gathered  by 
the  writer  while  working  on  the  problem  in  that 
country  in  the  year  1915-1916. 

The  German  tar  oil  is  a  mixture  of  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  fractions  in  the  distillation  of  coal, 
"middle,"  creosote  and  anthracite  oil.  It  represents 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  coal  tar  and  from  2  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  coal.  In  it  the  characteristics  of 
creosote  oil  predominate. 

For  use  in  the  Diesel  engine,  tar  oil  should  meet 
the   following  specifications : 

Xot  more  than  0.7     per  cent  sulphur. 

Xot  more  than  0.05  per  cent  ash. 

Not  more  than  0.2     per  cent  of    substances    in- 
soluble in  xvlene. 

Xot  more  than   1.0     per  cent  water. 

Xot  more  than  3.0     per  cent  coke. 

Lower  heating  value  al)(»ut  8,800  calories  kg. 

Specific  gravity   1.0  to  1.1    (  water  =1). 
Average  1.4  to  1.06. 

Carbon  about  90  per  cent. 

Hydrogen  about  7  per  cent. 

Flash  point  about  65  degrees  Centigrade. 


Ten  cubic  meters  of  air  are  required  for  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  one  kilogram  (160  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  pound  of  oil). 

It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  induce  combustion  in  tar  oil  than  in  gas 
oil.  One  possible  explanation  of  this  peculiarity 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hydro-carbons  in  tar  oil 
belong  to  the  benzol  "ring",  while  most  of  the  pe- 
troleum hydro  -  carbons  belong  to  the  benzine 
**chain".  The  molecules  have  different  atomic  con- 
struction, an  actual  physical  difference  of  some  sort. 

The  graphic  formula  for  benzol   (CeH^,)   is 


A  complete  bond  is  supposed  to  exist  between 
all  atoms. 

The  graphic  formula  for  hexane  (CeHj4),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  other  type,  is: 

H  CHj — CHj — CHj — CHg — Cri2 — Crig  H. 
A  "loose"  hydrogen  atom  at  each  end. 

It  is  possible  that  more  energy  is  required  to 
tear  down  the  completely  closed  molecule  than  the 
one  with  loose  atoms. 

Another  peculiarity  of  tar  oil,  which,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  combustion,  is  a  slightly  acid 
reaction.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  hydro- 
carbons resembling  carbolic  "acid"  in  structure. 
Tar  oil  will  slowly  attack  tin,  zinc  and  copper,  and 
therefore  these  metals  even  as  alloys  (solder,  for 
instance)  should  not  be  used  in  the  piping  or 
valves  through  which  the  tar  oil  is  to  flow. 

To  secure  good  combustion  in  a  Diesel  engine 
using  tar  oil  the  following  conditions  should  be 
observed:  Both  injection  air  and  the  oil  should 
be  preheated.  The  spray  valve  should  not  be 
cooled.  The  angle  of  advance  of  injection  should 
be  from  one-half  to  three  degrees  greater  than  for 
gas  oil.  The  amount  of  injection  air  must  be  re- 
(luced  to  the  minimum  compatible  with  good  atom- 
ization,  to  reduce  the  cooling  action  on  the  spray. 
The  compression  and  cylinder  temperature  should 
be  high.  Hot  elements  in  the  cylinder  are  advan- 
tageous.    Atomization    must  be   good. 

There  are  other  oils  suitable  for  heavy-oil  engine 
fuels  obtainable  from  illuminating  gas  plants,  from 
lignites,  shales  and  peat.     They  are: 

X'ertical  oven  tar  oils. 

Specific  gravity   1.10  to   1.18. 

Free  carbon  0.2  to  4.3  ])er  cent. 

Mash  point  AO  to  70  degrees  C. 

\'isc()sity   18  to  45  degrees  luigler. 

Horizontal  oven   tar  oils. 
Sj)ecific  gravity  1.16  to  1.25. 

Free  carbon  14.9  to  33  per  cent  (very  objec- 
tionable). 
Flash  point  71   to  90  degrees  C. 
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Viscosity  16  to  51  degrees  Engler. 
Lignite  oils: 
Solar  oils. 

Specific  gravity  0.82  to  0.835. 
Light  tar  oils. 

Specific  gravity  0.845  to  0.870. 
Heavv  tar  oils. 

Spe^cific  gravity  0.875  to  0.900. 
Paraffin  oils. 

Specific  gravity  0.898. 
Creosote  oils. 

Specific  gravity  0.957. 

Heating  value  9,790  cal./kg. 


Peat  oils. 

Specific  gravity  0.853. 

These  oils  burn  more  sluggishly  than  lignite  oils. 

Shale  oils. 

Specific  gravity  0.740  to  0.980. 

These  oils  are  a  source  of  fuel  which  we  have 
scarcely  touched  and  which  make  possible  very 
economic  production  of  power  when  used  in  Diesel 
or  surface-ignition  engines. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  source  of  power  along  with  our  newly 
established  coal  tar  product  industries.  We  must 
study  the  problem  with  care  and  patience. 


Keeping  the  Flag  on  the  Seven  Seas 

By  Douglas  Erskine,  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 


SINCE  being  asked  to  address  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  how  to  keep  the  American  Flag  Afloat 
on  the  Seven  Seas  after  the  War,  this  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
thought  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the  Na- 
tion's maritime  welfare,  has  been  brought  to  a  con- 
crete form.  A  week  ago  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  announced  the  appointment  of  John 
H.  Rosseter  of  this  city  as  director  of  operations. 
The  press  dispatches  contained  the  news  that  this 
department  of  the  Shipping  Board*s  activities,  in 
addition  to  the  colossal  task  of  directing  the  move- 
ments of  all  the  vessels  flying  the  American  flag, 
will  devote  its  attention  to  the  evolution  of  a  plan 
for  keeping  the  American  mercantile  marine  em- 
ployed after  the  war  and  of  increasing  its  scope, 
so  that  we  may  expect  suggestions  for  legislation 
from  this  source  that  will  benefit  shipping. 

Merchant  Marine  National  Necessity 

The  war  has  shown  that  this  country  must  main- 
tain a  mercantile  marine  commensurate  with  its  size 
and  importance.  Even  before  America  entered  the 
war,  the  lack  of  a  merchant  navy  was  keenly  felt. 
Other  nations,  both  belligerents  and  neutral,  needed 
all  the  tonnage  they  could  control  to  minister  to 
their  own  needs.  America  found  itself  cut  oflF  from 
many  of  the  sources  of  its  supplies  and  also  from 
the  markets  to  which  it  had  been  shipping  its  pro- 
ducts and  manufactured  goods  in  foreign  bottoms. 
War  conditions  made  it  imperative  that  a  'large 
fleet  of  merchant  vessels  be  built  and  be  built 
quickly.  The  nation's  shipbuilders  have  responded 
nobly,  and  the  numerous  launchings,  which  are 
daily  reported  from  all  our  seaboards,  are  proof 
that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  handle  the 
herculean  task  of  transporting  its  troops,  muni- 
tions and  supplies  to  the  war  zone  and  at  the  same 
time  take  care  of  the  ocean  transportation  neces- 
sary to  the  sustenance  of  the   country  itself. 

Before  the  war  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
a  mercantile  marine  was  a  National  necessity,  this 
country  had  treated  the  shipping  industry  with 
indifference.  Development  of  the  great  resources 
and  manufactures  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  who  were  satisfied  with 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  internally  and  did  not 
realize  that  beyond  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
there  lay  a  fertile  field.     This  field  was  not  being 


•  .\ddrcss    delivered    July    8    before    Foreign    Trade    Conference    at 
Annual   Convention   of   .\dvertising  Clubs  of   World,   at    San    Francisco, 


overlooked  by  other  maritime  nations,  and,  while 
America  remained  inactive  as  regards  ocean  trans- 
portation, enormous  revenues  were  acquired  by 
the  countries  which  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  shipping  industry. 

Our  Clipper  Ship  Achievement 

In  the  days  of  the  clipper  ships,  when  American 
builders  and  American  sailors  made  ocean-going 
carriers  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  maritime  nations,  Yankee  ships  were 
the  prize  freight  carriers  of  the  world.  Their  speed 
enabled  them  to  make  more  regular  passages  than 
the  less  efficiently  handled  ships  of  other  countries, 
and  the  national  wealth  was  increased  by  the 
freight  money  which  came  to  this  country  as  the 
result  of  the  carrying  activities  of  these  ships. 
With  the  advent  of  steam  this  advantage  was  lost 
to  American  seafarers.  The  British  government, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  power-driven  vessels 
must  eventually  supplant  those  depending  on  the 
wind  and  weather,  encouraged  its  shipowners  by 
enacting  favorable  legislation  and  also  by  direct 
subvention. 

The  American  government,  after  a  short  spell 
of  lukewarm  support,  left  the  shipowners  of  this 
country  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  American  ship- 
ping was  practically  driven  from  the  seas  on  ac- 
count of  its  inability  to  compete  with  the  govern- 
ment-aided vessels  of  other  nations.  The  higher 
standard  of  living  in  this  country  was  the  cause 
of  legislation  which  made  wages  higher  on  Ameri- 
can ships  and  made  the  upkeep  of  the  vessels 
higher  than  in  other  lands.  The  great  majority  of 
our  citizens  outside  of  those  directly  interested  in 
ships  did  not  know  that  in  making  it  compulsory 
for  American  ships  to  pay  more  wages  than  their 
competitors  and  to  compel  shipowners  to  comply 
with  many  costly  restrictions,  they  were  throttling 
a  great  industry. 

Merchant  Fleet  Manufacturing  Asset 

When  American  producers,  manufacturers  and 
merchants  ship  their  goods  to  foreign  lands  in  for- 
eign bottoms,  the  transaction  is  complete  as  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned.  The  foreign  vessel  has 
been  provided  with  an  American  cargo  and  from 
the  time  she  leaves  a  dock  in  this  country  the  rev- 
enue from  the  transaction  goes  to  the  country  own- 
ing the  ship.  If  goods  were  shipped  from  this 
country  in  ships  flying  the  American  flag,  the 
American  shipowner  and  the  American  sailor  ar 
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all  the  people  connected  with  shipiting  in  its  nu- 
merous phases  would  be  interested  in  the  transac- 
tion imtil  such  time  as  the  goods  were  landed  on  a 
foreign  wharf,  and  the  freight  money  would  be 
earned  by  this  country  and  would  go  to  swell  the 
wealth  of  the  Xation  and  increase  its  general  pros- 
perity. Similarly,  when  goods  are  brought  to  this 
country  in  American  ships  the  freight  money  on 
the  imported  goods,  which  is  of  course  added  to 
the  cost  and  is  eventually  paid  by  the  American 
consumer,  remains  in  this  country  as  a  part  of  the 
earnings  of  the  shipping  industry.  That  this  source 
of  income  is  a  productive  one  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  one  year  the  profits  to  Great  Britain  from 
the  shipping  industry  added  ninety  million  pounds, 
or  about  $450,000,000.  to  the  national  wealth.  Be- 
sides the  men  who  actively  operate  and  sail  the 
ships,  the  bigger  the  fleet  of  vessels  that  can  be 
properly  employed  under  the  American  flag,  the 
larger  will  be  the  number  of  men  occupied  in  ship- 
building and  its  allied  industries  and  the  busier 
will  be  the  cities  of  the  seaboard  where  the  hand- 
ling of  ships  and  their  cargoes  is  the  main  business. 

National  Prestige  Maintenance 
After  the  war,  America  will  have  its  fleet — that 
is,  it  will  have  a  fleet  suitable  for  the  emergency 
which  called  it  into  being — a  fleet  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  conditions  caused  by  war. 
After  the  war  it  will  have  to  be  augmented  by  ves- 
sels which,  while  necessary  in  time  of  peace,  could 
not  be  properly  provided  during  the  rush  and  stress 
of  war  times.  The  flag  of  a  nation  when  home  bv 
v_e,t|spls  tn  all  paTts  ni  the  world  is  a  potent  factor 
in  pctahim-iin^  the  prestige  of  that  nation  in  other 
cniintrjps.^The  warshiu  carries  the  impression  of 
power;  a  merchant  ship  suyypstn  wealth  and  huai- 
ness  energy,  v\  hat  deepens  the  jmprfss'""  =■"'' 
makes  it  permanent  is  the  regular  liner.  These 
vessel s_comirig  and  going  witli  the  regularity  of 
Hni;-^  Vfnrk  instiTT  11^1  th^niind  nf  the  fiireignerthe 
idea  that  here  is  a  nation  that  kpowf  how  tn  do 
business — nothing    spasmodic,    nothing    hanhazard- 
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vessels  ride  over  all  difficulties  that 


•  can    remove  or  ' 


id    are   only    di- 


verted from  their  schedule  bv   th^  art  of  (Jod   or 

the  perils  of  the  sea. 
The  -\merican  mercantile  marine  can  only  main- 


tain its  iilace  on  the  seas  il  U  1"  fr"~       — ^- 
after  the  trade  of  the  world  on  an  equal  ha 


ivith  the  ships  of  other  natioi 
hamper   the  operation   1 


_  ll>ch 

ust    he    modified 


or  the  b^ff^fr  ^ia,u\artU  iipposeH  by  thf 
which  act  as  handicaps  in  world  competition  must 
t)e~oTTset  by  government  support.  When  the  ships 
of  this  country  shall  be  given  the  opportunity^To 
start  even  with  their  cam|'f-titnrs  Ampriran  effi- 
ciency may  be  trusted  to  do  the  rest.  The  gnvern- 
ment  needs  the  mercantile  marine  in  time  of  war. 
and  it  is  incumbent  ujion  it  to  support  it  in  time 
oTppai-p.  S.I  that  wlipii  a  rrisi-;  ■;iii-h  n^  thp  \ation 
I;  .Ifiw  pa^^inp-  thrcin^h  ari-ip<.  wp  will  not  again 
''1°  fniind  rrp-'^-''!'"'  "-■^''  ■""'h  -m  importint  weap- 
an  nf  irfeuF" 

The  producers,  manufacturers  and  merchants  will 
also  have  to  do  their  bit  to  aid  the  shipping  indus- 
try of  the  country.  By  shipping  their  freight  in 
vessels  that  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes,_they  wi  1 
be  helping  to  maintain  a  merchant  marine  which 
will  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  country  when 
trouble  arises.  The  farmer,  the  miner,  the  stock 
raiser,    the    packer— in    fact.    everybt>dy    who    has 


goods  to  ship — must  remember  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  support  the  merchant  marine  with  the  same 
cheerfulness  that  he  supports  the  army  and  navy. 
In  time  of  war,  when  the  country  calls  upon  its 
resources,  the  merchant  marine  that  is  ready  is  as 
important  as  the  army  and  navy  that  is  ready. 
Without  the  speedy  liner  and  the  steady  tramp. 
the  efficiency  of  the  Nation's  fighting  forces  may 
be  s'eriously  crippled,  if  not  rendered  absolutely 
ineffective. 

Government  Operation  of  Ships 

Operation  of  ships  under  government  direction 
is  necessary  in  time  of  war,  when  every  vesseFis 
in  the  Xation's  service.  In  time  of  peace  this 
would  be  impracticable,  when  foreign  competition 
has  to  be  met  with  educated  foresight  and  instan- 
taneous decision,  with  knowledge  of  ships  _aiid 
ports  and  ocean  routes,  of  cargoes  andcosts  and 
the  tliousantl-and-one  details  that  make  the  differ- 
ence "between  a  profitable  and  a  losing  venture 
oil  the  sea. 

1  tiese  ships  will  have  to  be  manned.  They  will 
have  to  be  manned  by  America.  Seafaring  must 
be  made  worth  while  to  the  kind  of  men  who  will 
make  the  American  merchant  marine  worth  while. 
Government  aid  will  enable  shipowners  to  provide 
their  seamen  with  good  quarters  and  good  food. 
With  the  wages  now  paid  on  American  ships,  and 
which  will  in  all  probability  continue  after  peace 
has  been  achieved,  men  will  be  attracted  to  a 
healthy  and  honorable  calling  which  holds  a  place 
second  to  none  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
days  will  be  revived  when  young  men  will  once 
more  feel  the  fascination  aptly  described  by  a 
famous  novelist  when  he  referred  to  "the  glories 
of  the  seas,  the  magic  of  ships,  and  the  wonders  of 
a  thousand  harbors." 

Relapse  to  Pre-War  Conditions  Impossible 
The  Nation  is  aroused.  The  method  of  its  awak- 
ening to  the  vital  importance  of  ships  has  been  too 
rude  and  too  thorough  to  make  a  relapse  to  som- 
nolency possible.  The  indifference  of  former  yeHrs 
will  not  recur — at  least  within  the  days  of  the  gen- 
erations who  have  had  actual  contact  with  war 
conditions  during  the  present  gigantic  struggle. 
America  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  resume  its 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  maritime  nations — aye, 
even  to  go  beyond  that  and  take  the  leading  place. 
When  the  chains  that  have  bound  American  ship- 
ping shall  have  been  sundered,  then  the  United 
Stales  of  .America  will  stand  forth  as  it  always 
should  have  stood  forth,  and  we  shall  no  longer 
.suffer  embarrassment  when  our  children  ask  us, 
"Why    do    they    call    Columbia    the    gem    of    the 
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By  Edward  N.  Hurley 

Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board 


AMERICAN  business  has  the  best  delivery 
service  in  the  world — for  customers  at 
home.  The  department  store  not  only  de- 
livers a  spool  of  thread  to  a  remote  suburb 
on  schedule,  but  delivers  it  through  an  interlock- 
ing system  of  motor  trucks,  light  vehicles,  branch 
distributing  stations  and  wagon  routes,  which 
speed  up  service  and  cut  costs.  The  manufacturer 
and  jobber  reach  their  customers  by  flexible  rail- 
road service  extending  from  the  loaded  freight  car 
to  the  emergency  express  shipment  to  fill  out 
missing  stock  numbers — and  if  these  do  not  suf- 
fice they  get  closer  to  the  customer  with  branches. 
This  typical  American  delivery  service  has  been 
extended  to  soil  products,  like  California  oranges, 
Colorado  cantaloups,  northwestern  red  apples, 
Florida  grapefruit,  Georgia  peaches.  By  means 
of  the  refrigerator  car  and  modern  grading  and 
packages,  new  trade  has  been  built  by  serving 
new  customers  in  new  ways. 

But  all  this,  delivery  development  is  for  our 
home  trade.  Xo  country  in  the  world  hauls  a 
ton  of  freight  on  the  railroads  as  cheaply  as  we 
do.  No  country  in  the  world  has  linked  up  such 
vast  territory  as  ours  on  a  modern  delivery  basis. 
Almost  anything  we  raise  or  manufacture  any- 
where in  the  United  States  can  be  hauled  profit- 
ably, quickly,  right  side  up,  in  good  order — at 
home.  We  are  not  daunted  by  distance,  bulk,  ex- 
pense, or  diflficulties.  If  one  delivery  method 
doesn't  work,  we  invent  another. 

But  always  for  ourselves. 

When  we  have  prime  American  products  to  de- 
liver to  a  foreign  customer,  it  has  been  our  prac- 
tice thus  far  to  call  in  a  rusty  ocean  tramp  steamer, 
turn  the  job  over  to  a  foreigner,  and  forget 
about  it. 

Imagine  a  great  factory  or  department  store 
with  no  deliver  system  for  its  customers.  When 
goods  are  packed,  the  shipping  clerk  steps  to  the 
door,  whistles  for  any  old  expressman  or  teamster., 
and  hands  the  goods  over  to  him.  That  is  what 
we  have  been  doing  in  foreign  trade.  The  more 
dilapidated  the  expressman's  rig,  and  the  cheaper 
his  bid  on  the  job,  the  better  we  thought  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  Briton  and  the  German  have 
been  reaching  some  of  the  best  trade  in  the  world 
by  the  best  ocean-delivery  service.  We  started 
our  jobbing  teamster  to  South  America  with  our 
goods  and  forgot  all  about  him.  He  promises  to 
get  there  as  soon  as  he  could.  While  he  was  on 
the  road,  the  Briton  and  German  sped  past  him 
with  fast  delivery  trucks  of  the  latest  type. 

But  the  war  is  going  to  change  all  this.  When 
we  get  done  with  our  job  of  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  we  will  have  25.000,000  tons 
of  merchant  ships,  or  the  equivalent  of  England's 
mercantile  marine,  which  is* the  largest.  Today 
we  are  building  ships  for  war.  But  each  improve- 
ment in  war  shipping  brings  its  corresponding  im- 
provement in  merchant  shipping.  A  year  ago  we 
would  have  been  glad  to  get  our  hands  on  ships 
of  any  size  or  type,  and  our  hopes  were  centered 
on  a  large  fleet  of  wooden  steamers  of  moderate 
capacity.  Today,  while  still  keeping  all  our  wooden 
shipyards    busy,    we    have    increased    the    size    to 


5,000  tons,  and  now  know  that  most  of  this  wooden 
tonnage  will  be  kept  in  coastwise  trade,  releasing 
the  steel  ships  for  the  war  zone.  Where  we  were 
glad  to  get  steel  ships  of  5,000  to  7,000  tons  a 
year  ago,  now  we  are  building  them  in  8,000  and 
10,000  ton  types,  and  planning  troop  ships  of  12,000 
and  15,000  and  even  20,000  tons,  with  speeds  of 
16  to  20  knots  an  hour. 

It  is  none  too  early  for  the  American  business 
man  to  begin  thinking  of  these  ships  in  terms  of 
modern  delivery  service  to  foreign  customers.  And 
not  the  business  man  alone,  but  the  farmer,  the 
consumer,  the  community — the  whole  American 
Nation.  We  must  get  ships  into  our  thinking,  plan- 
ning, and  work,  just  as  we  have  got  railroads  into 
the  American  consciousness. 

When  the  war  ends,  there  will  be  work  for  ships 
all  over  the  world.  Peace  will  soon  make  the 
British  mercantile  marine  as  strong  as  ever.  The 
Norwegians  and  Japanese  are  building  ships.  The 
Germans  will  undoubtedly  rebuild  their  mercantile 
marine.  So  it  is  possible  to  look  ahead  and  see 
times  coming  when  we  must  compete  with  these 
nations.  And  we  shall  never  hold  our  own  un- 
less both  our  ships  and  our  foreign  trade  are  or- 
ganized along  the  eflFicient  delivery  lines  that  fa- 
cilitate business  at  home. 

We  must  have  ships  running  to  all  our  custom- 
ers in  Latin  America,  the  Pacific,  and  Europe  on 
regular  delivery  schedules.  Germany  had  the 
greatest  international  department-store  deliv^ery 
system  in  the  world  before  the  war.  See  how  her 
merchant  marine  was  tied  up  in  foreign  harbors. 
The  Hamburg-American  line  had  in  1913  a  total 
of  192  ships,  and  with  these  ships  it  covered  74 
regular  steamship  routes.  The  North  German 
Lloyd  had  133  ships,  and  its  regular  routes  cov- 
ered practically  the  whole  world.  British  ship- 
ping is  on  the  same  basis  of  regular  routes  and 
regular  deliveries.  We  would  not  undertake  to 
give  service  to  customers  at  home  without  our 
fast  freight  lines,  express  facilities,  and  special 
cars  for  special  goods.  We  cannot  hope  to  get 
close  to  foreign  customers,  and  keep  close,  and 
give  ser\Mce,  unless  we  organize  our  new  ships  to 
run  on  regular  routes  and  embody  the  idea  of 
regular  service  into  the  new  foreign  trade  which 
we  must  build. 

Regular  service  on  regular  steamship  routes  will 
be  vitally  necessary  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own 
either  in  shipping  or  export  trade. 

The  other  day  a  steamship  man  in  my  office 
painted  a  somewhat  gloomy  picture  of  after-war 
shipping  rivalry.  Our  war  wages  and  higher  costs 
would  make  it  impossible  to  compete  with  British, 
Japanese,  Norwegian  and  German  ships,  he  feared. 

''Suppose  we  run  our  ships  on  regular  lines  to 
all  foreign  countries  where  trade  can  be  built."  I 
suggested.  ''Suppose  that  instead  of  keeping  the 
traffic  on  a  basis  of  cheapness  and  irregular  sail- 
ings, we  extend  our  fast  railroad  freight  service  to 
the  ocean,  and  afford  American  business  men  the 
same  facilities  for  reaching  customers  abroa'l.  Sup- 
pose we  also  carry  passengers  on  combination 
cargo  and  passenger  ships,  and  make  it  easy  for 
those  customers  to  visit  our  markets,  just  as  the 
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southern  and  western  merchants  visit  Chicago  and 
Xew  York.  Would  that  overcome  the  disadvan- 
tages of  cheap  ocean  competition?" 

"That  is  our  only  salvation/'  was  his  reply. 

It  is  not  only  our  big  opportunity  for  holding 
our  own  in  shipping  competition,  but  it  is  the  only 
Inisiness-like  way  to  build  up  foreign  trade.  You 
may  take  i)ast  statistics  of  our  foreign  trade  to 
different  countries  and  see  regular  delivery  service 
and  export  trade  growing  together.  IJecause 
steamshi])  service  tt)  Europe  was  on  daily  schedule 
we  were  able  to  deliver  our  goods  to  customers 
there  as  regularly  as  we  sent  them  over  the  border 
to  Canada  bv  our  railroad  service,  liecause  West 
Indian  and  Central  American  countries  could  be 
served  l)y  our  coastwise  ships  on  regular  sched- 
ules we  built  lasting  and  growing  trade  with  these 
neighboring  nations.  .\nd  on  the  same  principle, 
because  our  steamship  service  to  South  America, 
Australia  and  the  ( )rient  was  irregular,  when  it 
existed  at  all,  and  in  the  control  of  competitors 
reaching  those  countries  by  regular  lines,  our  sales 
were  spasmodic  and  unbalanced  ])y  return  ship- 
ments of  raw  materials. 

Now  we  are  rapidly  building  the  mechanical 
equipment  for  regular  steamship  lines  all  over  the 
world.  The  fast  troop  ship  can  be  converted  for 
combined  passenger  and  cargo  service  and  placed 
on  regular  lines,  reaching  the  whole  of  Central 
America,  South  America,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
British  Colonies.  We  shall  undoubtedly  have  our 
own  liners  to  Great  Britain,  European,  and  Medi- 


terranean ports.  Our  refrigerator  shops,  now  car- 
rying meat  and  dairy  products  to  feed  the  Allies, 
will  carry  meat,  fruit,  butter,  eggs,  and  perishables 
to  other  countries.  Our  cargo  ships  can  be  organ- 
ized on  the  triangular  system,  which  has  made 
British  and  German  shipping  profitable.  That  is, 
a  British  ship  left  Wales  with  a  cargo  of  coal  for 
South  America,  picked  up  a  cargo  of  nitrates  for 
the  Cnited  States,  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of 
wheat  to  England.  Thus  British  export  and  im- 
port trade  were  both  facilitated,  and  on  the  third 
leg  of  the  triangle  the  I>ritish  ship  did  a  delivery 
job  for  a  foreign  nation,  thus  adding  to  tonnage 
and  revenue.  If  25,OCO,OCO  tons  of  American  ship- 
ping can  be  kept  busy  in  our  own  export  and  im- 
port trade,  tlien  the  development  of  this  third  leg 
in  the  triangle  will  keep  30,000,000  to  35,00O,0()O 
tons  of  American  shipping  employed.  That  is  the 
tonnage  which  I  estimate  will  ge  needed  by  the 
Cnited  States  after  the  war. 

To  keep  this  great  new  merchant  marine  busy 
we  must  have  a  radical  change  in  American  busi- 
ness thinking.  Every  manufacturer  and  trader  in 
the  I'nited  States,  every  banker,  farmer,  miner, 
and  consumer  must  begin  to  think  now  about 
American  merchant  ships  as  a  great  modern  inter- 
national delivery  service.     Xo  longer  must  we  be 

content   to  let   our   railroads   stop   at   the   ocean — 

they  must  be  extended  to  reach  clear  around  the 

globe. 

Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office:  1918. 


Macliming  Crank  Shafts 

By  Frank  A.  Stanley, 

Member  American  Society  of  Mechanical   Engineers 


MACHINE  shop  practice  in  the  handling  of 
crank  shafts  varies  in  different  localities 
and  still  further  varies  in  any  given  sec- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the 
work,  the  design  of  the  shaft,  and  the  character 
of  the  rough  material  as  it  comes  to  the  shop. 

Where  closely  formed  drop  forgings  are  availa- 
ble, as  with  many  kinds  of  smaller  sizes  of  crank 
shafts,  much  labor  and  machine  work  in  the  shop 
is  eliminated  and  the  general  system  of  manu- 
facture is  entirelv  different  from  that  followed 
where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  finished  work  is 
produced  from  roughly  hammered  forgings.  or 
again  from  plain  slabs,  which,  while  hammered 
down  at  the  ends,  are  vet  in  such  form  as  to  re- 
(juire  heavy  machine  operations  at  all  points  be- 
fore thev  assume  the  outline  of  a  crank  shaft. 

With  the  heavier  sizes  of  shafts  there  is,  of 
course,  less  possibility  of  working  down  the  rough 
shaft  in  forging  dies,  but  at  the  same  time  such 
shafts  are  often  forged  under  the  liammer  to  re- 
markably close  lines  for  wc>rk  of  such  size  and 
general   ccmtour. 

The  accom])anying  engravings  mav  be  of  inter- 
est as  illustrating  characteristic  methods  of  hand- 
ling various  kinds  of  shafts  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent i)lanls  on  the   Pacific  Coast. 

The  view  in  l^'ig.  1  shows  a  five-throw  shaft,  11 
feet  long.  3»)4  inches  diameter,  for  a  four-cylinder 
Diesel  engine,  the  fifth  throw  seen  at  the  front 
being  used  for  operating  the  compressor.  The 
turning  of  the   main   bearings   of  such   a   shaft   is 


accomplished  with  the  same  degree  of  facility  as 
if  the  throws  were  all  in  one  plane.  But  for  the 
pin-turning  operations  the  additional  throw  at  right 
angles  to  the  other  four  requires  a  pair  of  lathe 
fixtures  in  which  provision  is  made  for  securing 
three  offset  positions  for  the  work,  corresponding 
to  the  angular  relationship  between  the  fifth  crank 
and   the  others. 

Thus  two  of  the  offset  centers  on  the  chucks 
which  carrv  the  work  on  the  lathe  centers  would 
be  on  the  same  center  line  but  equi-distant  at  op- 
posite sides  of  the  center.  The  third  center  in  each 
chucking  fixture  would  be  located  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  drawn  through  the  first  two  centers 
referred  to. 

For  smaller  sizes  of  crank  shafts,  lathes  arc 
sometimes  specially  ecjuipped  with  heads  carrying 
holding  fixtures,  which,  after  the  work  is  once 
chucked,  can  be  set  or  indexed  through  any  neces- 
sary angle  to  give  the  correct  position  for  the  re- 
spective pins.  In  l^^ig.  2  an  arrangement  of  this 
character  is  shown,  with  a  four-throw  crank  in 
])lace  for  the  turning  of  the  ])ins.  These  shafts, 
it  will  be  noticed,  are  drop-forged  closely  to  size, 
only  about  one-fourth  inch  of  metal  being  left  by 
the  ilics  for  turning  down   in   the  lathe. 

Where  crank  shafts  are  not  forged  out  in  the 
tlirows.  the  i)rol)lem  of  getting  rid  of  the  stock 
between  webs  before  the  ])ins  can  be  turned  in- 
volves some  interesting  processes.  Sometimes  the 
webs  are  drilled  with  a  series  of  holes  closely 
spaced    and   outlining   fairly    closely    the    block  of 
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Fig.  6.     Grinding  crank  pins.  Fig.  2.     Turning  ctinli  pini. 
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crank,  with  the  head  in  line  with  the  cut  to  be 
made,  and  then  by  means  of  the  screw  the  cutting 
head  is  fed  steadily  across  the  job.  With  the  fix- 
ture once  set,  it  takes  only  a  short  time  to  make 
the  cut  around  the  work,  and  two  operators  can 
cut  out  four  webs  of  the  kind  shown  in  a  half  a 
day's  time,  including  the  setting  up  of  the  appa- 
ratus, adjusting,  etc. 

The  photograph  in  Fig.  5  shows  a  planing  oper- 
ation on  a  similar  crank  shaft  after  the  lathe  work 
is  completed,  the  operation  here  consisting  of  secur- 
ing the  work  to  the  side  of  a  large  angle  plate  for 
the  finishing  of  the  flat  ends  of  the  webs  which 
serve  as  counterbalances. 

The  grinding  machine  is  coming  into  use  in 
numerous  places  for  the  finishing  of  shafts  and 
crank  pins,  and  much  time  is  saved  by  this  type 
of  machine,  which  not  only  accomplishes  results 
very  rapidly,  but  further  gives  an  assurance  of  ac- 
curacy in  results  not  easily  obtainable  by  other 
means. 

A  multi-throw  crank  shaft  is  seen  in  Fig.  6  on  a 


modern  grinder  with  a  large  wheel  in  operation 
on  the  pins,  which  are  brought  to  exact  size  in 
remarkably  quick  time.  For  example,  the  shaft 
illustrated,  which  has  a  pin  diameter  of  2  15-16 
inches,  is  ground  on  the  four  pins  in  about  one-half 
hour.  The  turning  operation  on  the  pins,  which 
precedes  the  grinding,  is  performed  in  a  liftle  over 
an  hour,  the  lathe  tool  leaving  about  0.020  inch  for 
finishing  in  the  grinder.  The  pins  are  held  to  a 
limit  of  accuracy  of  0.001  inch  in  the  grinding 
machine. 

A  grinding  wheel  40  inches  in  diameter  is  used 
on  this  work,  the  wheel  face  being  nearly  as  wide 
as  the  pin,  so  that  the  wheel  is  first  fed  straight 
in  to  depth,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  6,  and  then  moved 
side  wise  to  finish  out  the  fillet  at  each  side. 

The  main  bearings  of  the  shaft  are  also  finished 

by  the  grinding  process  in  another  machine,  but 
with  quite  similar  conditions  as  to  amount  to  lie 
removed  by  the  wheel  and  limits  of  accuracy  re- 
quired in  the  finished  work. 


Manning  the  New  Merckant  Marine 

How  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  Training  Deck  and  Engineroom  Officers  and  Crews  for 

the  New  American  Ships 

By  Henry  Howard, 
Director  of  Recruiting,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 


PRESENT  construction  plans  for  our  merchant 
marine  call  for  more  than  8,000,000  tons  of 
new  shipping  to  be  completed  within  two 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  world  war, 
August,  1914,  seven  nations  were  credited  with 
more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping  each.  Great 
Britain  headed  the  list  with  19,799,119  tons,  the 
United  States  stood  next  with  7,928,688  tons,  Ger- 
many third  with  4,892,416  tons,  France  2,173,544 
tons,  Norway  2,425,476  tons,  Sweden  1,114,048  tons 
and  Japan  1.167,264  tons.  Austria  had  less  than 
1,000,000  tons,  with  only  998,130.  Of  the  tonnage 
of  the  United  States,  something  more  than  2,000,- 
000  tons  was  available  for  deep  water  service  in 
the  Atlantic. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  was  sufficient  to  show 
the  United  States  that  the  process  of  attrition  in 
the  world's  supply  of  tonnage,  due  to  normal  war 
causes  and  to  the  illegal  use  of  the  submarine  by 
Germany,  was  creating  a  shortage  of  ships.  This 
shortage  became  acute  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  in  April,  1917,  thereby  adding  to 
the  already  pressing  problem  of  logistics  this  coun- 
try's vast  needs  of  sea  transportation  for  troops 
and  supplies,  and  the  quickened  need  of  sending 
more  and  yet  more  supplies  to  our  allies. 
Urgency  of  Measures  Understood 
By  the  time  this  situation  had  develo])e(l,  the 
nation,  as  a  whole,  understood  the  urgency  of 
measures,  long  advocated  by  students  of  maritime 
conditions,  residents  mainly  of  the  seaboard  states, 
for  developing  our  merchant  fleets  in  accordance 
with  the  pressing  demands  of  the  times.  Indeed, 
steps  had  been  taken  in  that  direction  st)mc  months 
before,  with  the  creation  of  the  United  States 
shipping  board,  by  act  of  congress,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1916. 


In  the  following  winter  months  the  shipping 
board  had  been  duly  organized  for  business,  and 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war  it  was 
ready  to  exercise  its  functions  as  sponsor  for  a 
new,  nationalized  merchant  marine.  The  powers 
conferred  on  the  board  by  Congress  were  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  enable  it  to  take  sweeping  steps 
toward  the  desired  end,  and  to  insure  the  accom- 
plishment in  a  few  months  or  years  of  war  time 
of  what  would  not,  and  pral)ably  could  not,  have 
been   accomplished   in   generations   of   peace. 

Immediately  after  the  country  had  become  a 
party  of  the  war,  suggestions  poured  in  on  the 
shipping  board  as  to  ways  and  means  of  adding 
largely  and  rapidly  to  the  nation's  tonnage  in  mer- 
chant ships.  One  plan  early  adopted  called  for 
the  building  of  1000  wooden  vessels,  to  carry  cargo 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  oflFset,  in  large  measure, 
the  destructiveness  of  the  German  submarines. 
It  was  with  the  adoption  of  this  plan  that  the 
shipping  board  took  first  steps  in  a  construction 
program,  afterward  greatly  enlarged,  intended  to 
produce  several  million  tons  of  merchant  shipping 
in   record  time. 

Coincident  with  the  sudden  awakening  of  the 
nation  to  the  vital  need  for  more  cargo  ships,  and 
the  energetic  initial  steps  of  the  shipping  board 
to  produce  them,  came  forward  the  important 
question  of  manning  the  new  merchant  marine  so 
soon  to  come  into  being.  The  country  as  a  whole 
not  having  been  accustomed  in  recent  times  to 
think  in  terms  of  shipping,  aj)peared  doubtful  of 
its  ability  to  produce  the  mariners  needed  to  han- 
dle its  new  fleets.  We  were  no  longer  a  sea-going 
people,  said  the  doubtful ;  we  had  lost  the  art  of 
the  sailor  when  the  American  square-rigged  ship 
went   out  of  use  as   a   leader  among  the   w^orld's 
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cargo  carriers.  Surely,  our  war  need  was  pressing 
enough  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  Americans 
with  a  liking  for  the  sea,  but  would  any  consider- 
able numbers  come  forward  for  service  on  mer- 
chant ships? 

These  questions  reflected  a  natural  condition  in 
the  public  mind,  which  as  yet  was  unable  to  vis- 
ualize the  merchant  marine  in  true  perspective  as 
one  of  the  primary  arms  of  the  country's  new  equip- 
ment for  progress.  Relatively  few  men  having 
knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  and  a  broad  view 
of  the  trend  of  events  in  the  world  war,  were  able 
to  grasp  both  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  the  means 
of  meeting  them,  and  to  take  an  optimistic  view 
of  our  country's  ability  eflfectively  to  turn  back 
to  the  sea,  where  it  won  its  first  laurels  in  com- 
merce. Such  men  there  were,  however,  in  the 
United  States  shipping  board,  as  I  learned  on  ap- 
proaching that  body  with  a  plan  for  manning  our 
new  merchant  fleets. 

Formulates  Plan  Early 

It  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  reared  in  a 
New  England  community  in  which  shipping  was  a 
subject  of  common  knowledge,  and  to  have  made 
some  study  of  cause  and  eflfect  in  the  condition  of 
our  merchant  marine  as  it  was  at  the  opening  of 
the  war.  By  the  time  the  United  States  cast  its 
lot  with  the  allies,  I  had  formulated  a  plan  for 
manning  the  new  ships  that  we  must  build  to  win, 
and  when  Congress  declared  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  I  laid  my  plan  before  the  shipping  board. 

It  provided,  in  brief,  for  a  training  system  to 
prepare  Americans  for  service  on  American  mer- 
chant ships,  the  work  to  begin  with  the  training 
of  officers  and  eventually  to  extend  to  the  train- 
ing of  crews.  I  pointed  out  to  the  board  that 
there  were  many  thousand  fishermen  on  our  coasts, 
there  being  not  less  than  100,000  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  seaboards  alone,  among  whom  could  be 
found  excellent  material  for  merchant  officers  and 
sailors.  F'urthermore,  former  sailors  were  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  states,  engaged  in  various 
occupations.  Among  them  were  former  captains 
and  mates  of  sailing  vessels  and  not  a  few  former 
officer*  of  merchant  steamers.  There  were*  also 
many  marine  engineers  working  ashore,  and  other 
engineers  who  could  be  -prepared  in  a  short  course 
of  special  training  for  service  at  sea.  By  estab- 
lishing free  schools  in  navigation  at  important 
ports,  and  free  classes  in  marine  engineering  at 
some  of  the  leading  technical  colleges,  I  proposed 
to  train  enough  men  of  the  types  indicated  to  meet 
the  forthcoming  increased  demand  for  American 
deck  and  engine  room  officers  for  the  new  Amer- 
ican cargo  ships.  I  proposed  reaching  the  men 
needed  by  statements  in  the  press  of  the  oppor- 
tunities thus  offered  them  for  patriotic  service  and 
a  chance  for  advancement  in  positions  that  would 
be  as  numerous  after  peace  returned  as  during 
the  war. 

On  May  29,  1917,  I  was  authorized  by  the  ship- 
ping board  to  inaugurate  the  training  plan,  and  on 
June  1  was  sworn  in  as  director  of  recruiting  ser- 
vice for  the  board.  Three  days  later  the  first  free 
navigation  school  to  be  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  shipping  board  was  open- 
ed, with  twenty  students,  at  the  students'  astro- 
nomical laboratory.  Harvard  University,  kindly 
loaned  for  the  purpose  by  the  college  faculty. 
Later  this  school   was  transferred   to   the   >lassa- 


chusetts    Institute    of    Technology,    where    it    has 
since  been  maintained. 

The  work  of  organizing  additional  schools  went 
on  through  succeeding  months,  until  forty-one  in 
all  were  established  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pa- 
cific Coasts  and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  response  of 
men  qualified  to  enter  the  schools  was  quick  and 
gratifying  as  to  numbers,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  no  man  was  accepted  as  a  student  who  had 
not  served  two  years  on  a  deep-water  vessel,  the 
percentage  of  men  wdio  qualified  for  admission, 
out  of  the  total  number  of  applicants  called  for 
preliminary  examination,  was  large.  Many  of  the 
applicants,  actuated  by  patriotism,  expressed  a 
willingness  to  leave  lucrative  positions  ashore  in 
order  to  fit  themselves  for  service  in  the  merchant 
marine  in  war  time.  Others  frankly  hailed  with 
delight  an  opportunity  to  get  back  to  the  sea, 
which  they  had  left  because  of  unpromising  con- 
ditions in  the  decade  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
great  war. 

National  headquarters  of  the  new  training  ser- 
vice were  established  at  Boston,  where  a  floor  in 
the  Boston  custom  house  was  set  apart  for  its  use 
by  the  treasury  department.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  schools 
the  country  was  divided  into  sections,  following 
closely  the  geographical  divisions  employed  by  the 
United  States  steamship  inspection  service,  which 
from  the  first  co-operated  heartily  with  the  recruit- 
ing service  of  the  shipping  board  in  maintaining 
the  standard  set  by  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  as  to  the  experience  required 
of  a  candidate  for  a  merchant  officer's  license. 

Each  section  was  placed  in  charge  of  an  official 
designated  as  section  chief,  in  whose  hands  were 
placed  all  details  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
schools  in  that  section.  The  board  was  fortunate 
in  securing  as  section  chiefs  men  of  professional 
or  business  training,  whose  patriotism  led  them 
to  donate  their  time  to  this  service,  their  compen- 
sation being  merely  nominal — in  most  instances 
five  dollars  a  month.  Important  positions  at  na- 
tional headquarters  also  were  filled  by  volunteers 
with  special  capacity  for  administrative  work.  The 
section  chiefs  of  the  service  are  as  follows :  Sec- 
tion I,  Horatio  Hathaway,  Jr.,  twelfth  floor,  cus- 
tom house,  Boston;  Section  II,  John  F.  Lewis,  108 
South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia;  Section  III, 
Hardy  Groom,  130  Riverside  avenue,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. ;  Section  IV,  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke,  814  Howard 
avenue.  New  Orleans ;  Section  V,  Farnham  P.  Grif- 
fiths, 465  California  street,  San  Francisco;  Section 
VI,  William  J.  Grambs,  860  Stuart  building,  Seat- 
tle; Section  VII,  Captain  Irving  L.  Evans,  933 
Guardian   building,   Cleveland. 

Direction  of  instruction  in  the  navigation  schools 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Alfred  E.  Burton, 
dean  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  coast  and 
geodetic  survey,  and  who  is  a  practical  navigator 
of  wide  scientific  knowledge.  Professor  Burton 
selected  his  instructors  from  among  men  of  prac- 
tical training,  astronomers,   explorers,  and   former 

sea  captains  being  among  them,   with   recognized 

standing  as  teachers. 

The    system    of    instruction    perfected    for    the 

schools  was  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 

methods  of  teaching  navigation.     It  was  therefore 

possible  to  impart  to  a  student  in  six  weeks'  study 
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a  groi^ndwork  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  navi- 
gation to  enable  him  to  pass  the  examinations  of 
the  United  States  steamboat  inspection  service,  en- 
titling him  to  a  license  as  a  second  or  third  mate. 
The  examinations  were  conducted  without  any 
modification  of  the  regulations,  applying  to  ordi- 
nary applicants  for  a  license.  After  they  had  been 
passed  the  student  in  need  of  practical  experience 
on  a  steamer  was  sent  to  sea  in  the  capacity  of  a 
reserve  officer,  for  a  period  of  two  months,  to  learn 
the  ropes  before  actually  assuming  the  full  respon- 
sibilities of  the  position  for  which  he  was  licensed. 
During  this  period  he  was  paid  $7?  a  month. 
Afterward  he  received  the  usual  pay  for  his  grade 
in  the  merchant  service. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  first  school  in  naviga- 
tion by  the  recruiting  service  of  the  ship])ing  board, 
thirty-nine  others  have  been  oi)ened,  as  follows: 

*Machias,  Me.,  Rockland,  Me.,  'M)Oothbay  Har- 
bor, Me.,  Portland,  Me.,  (iloucester,  Mass..  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  ""Xew  Bedford,  Mass.,  I Vovincetown, 
Mass.,  Providence,  R.  1.,  *(.jreen])ort,  L.  I.,  Xew 
Vork  Citv  (2),  Atlantic  Citv,  X.  T.,  *Cape  Mav, 
X.  J.,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  *Crisfield,  Mtl.,  Xor- 
folk,  Va.,  *Xevvport  Xews,  Va.,  *\\'ilmington,  X. 
C,  ^Charleston,  S.  C,  ^Savannah,  Ga.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Xew  Orleans, 
Galveston,  Tex.,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  *San  Pedro.  Cal., 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore.,  *Asto- 
ria,  Ore.,  F>ellingham,  Wash.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  *Du- 
luth,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Detroit. 

The  graduates  from  these  schools,  in  the  ten 
months  from  June  1  to  April  1,  numbered  1500. 

Engineering  Schools 

The  development  of  the  engineering  schools  was 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  schools  in  navi- 
gation. The  training  of  engineers  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Prof.  Edward  F.  Miller  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  classes  were 
established  at  the  following  places: 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog>%  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  X.  J. 

Bourse  building,  Philadelphia. 

John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  Xew  Orleans. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

The  school  at  Hoboken  was  later  discontinued, 
and  one  w^as  started  at  the  Seamen's  Church  Insti- 
tute, Xew  York  City. 

The  course  in  the  engineering  schools  is  of  one 
month's  duration.  The  (pialifications  for  admission 
to  these  schools  ditfer  slightly  from  those  required 
for  admission  to  the  navigation  schools,  as  men 
with  proper  technical  experience  are  admitted  who 
may  recpiire  as  much  as  six  months'  added  training 
at  sea  before  becoming  eligible  for  licenses. 

Experience  recpiired  for  an  a]^plicant  to  qualify 
for  admission ^to  enter  one  of  these  shipping  board 
engineering  schools  is  classified  as  follows : 

Three  years  as  fireman,  on  ocean  coastwise  steam 
ve.ssel. 

Two  years  as  oiler  or  watertcnder,  or  combined 
service  of  two  years  in  these  ])ositions. 

Six  months  as  chief  or  assistant  engineer,  on 
lake,  bay  or  sound  steamer. 

One  year,  chief  or  assistant,  river  steamer. 

*  Only  one  term  was  held,  which  is  now  con- 
cluded. 


One  year  as  locomotive  or  stationary  engineer, 
with  six  months*  sea  service,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained after  finishing  school  course. 

Graduation  from  engineering  class  of  nautical 
schoolship. 

Graduation  in  mechanical  engineering  from  a 
technical  school,  wMth  six  months'  sea  service. 

One  year  in  charge  of  stationary  plant  of  not  less 
than  ICOO  horse])ower. 

Three  years  as  apprentice  to  machinist's  trade, 
with  six  months'  sea  service. 

.About  12C0  marine  engineers  w-ere  graduated 
from  the  shipping  board  free  engineering  schools 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  their  existence.  Like  the 
deck  officers  graduated,  all  were  American  citizens. 

One  noticeable  effect  of  the  recruiting  service's 
call  for  .Americans  qualified  to  serve  as  officers  in 
the  new  merchant  marine,  was  the  stimulation 
given  men  (pialified  to  take  examinations  for  li- 
censes, without  special  schooling.  Large  numbers 
of  such  men.  excellent  mariners  *and  citizens,  se- 
cured licenses  on  their  own  initiative,  without  at- 
tending the  shipping  board  schools,  as  is  shown  by 
the  unprecedented  number  of  licenses  granted  from 
June  1,  1917,  to  Fei)ruarv  1,  1918,  bv  the  steam- 
boat  inspection  service.  Xot  less  than  3600  original 
licenses  were  issued  in  that  period,  including  those 
issued  to  the  men  s])ecially  trained  by  this  service, 
while  not  less  than  900  licenses  were  extended  or 
transferred  from  fresh  waters  to  salt ;  while  to 
.April  1,  1918,  the  number  of  new  and  extended 
licenses  was  more  than  5000. 

The  Sea  Service  Bureau 

As  a  necessary  adjunct  to  its  training  service 
for  officers,  the  recruiting  service  in  July,  1917, 
established  a  department  whose  functions  are  indi- 
cated by  its  title,  the  sea  service  bureau.  Grad- 
uates of  the  schools  were  placed  on  board  ship 
by  this  department,  at  first  entirely  through  co- 
operation of  private  steamship  interests,  and  later 
also  on  ships  controlled  directly  by  the  shipping 
board.  The  work  of  this  bureau  showed  at  an 
early  stage  of  that  without  the  supply  of  officers 
created  by  the  shipping  board  schools  there  would 
have  been  at  times  in  1917  a  shortage  of  mates  and 
assistant  engineers  for  American  merchant  ships, 
even  before  the  shipping  board's  construction  pro- 
gram began  to  bear  the  fruit  of  new  vessels  in 
commission. 

Representatives  of  the  sea  service  bureau  were 
established  in  various  important  ports,  and  the 
bureau  exercised  increasingly  broadened  functions 
in  placing  American  officers,  and  also  crews,  as 
the  demand  for  them  increased  with  the  launching 
<if  increased  numbers  of  merchant  ships. 

Training  Merchant  Crews 

\\y  the  autumn  of  1917  the  construction  program 
()\  the  rtiited  J^tates  shi])])ing  board  by  which  con- 
siderably more  than  1000  new  shi])s  will  be  com- 
missioned under  our  llag  had  advanced  sufficiently 
to  warrant  the  development  of  the  second  phase 
of  the  training  plan  originally  submitted  to  the 
hoard  for  manning  the  new  merchant  marine— 
namely,  the  training  of  crews. 

During  the  ])eriod  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
training  of  officers,  I  had  received  such  a  large 
number  of  communications  from  young  men  with- 
out sea  experience,  asking  if  i)rovision  was  to  be 
made  for  training  men  of  their  type  for  service  in 
merchant  crews,  that  I  became  convinced  there 
w-ould  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  all  the  material 
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needed  to  man  our  new  merchant  ships  with  all- 
American  crews.  These  communications  came  from 
all  sections  of  the  countrv. 

Much  thought  was  given  by  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice staff  to  working  out  a  system  of  intensive 
training  for  crews,  by  the  use  of  a  squadron  of 
training  ships.  In  December,  the  shipping  board 
approved  the  resulting  detailed  plans,  and  on  De- 
cember 12,  1917,  announcement  was  made  in  the 
press  that  the  recruiting  service  was  prepared  to 
receive  applications  from  young  Americans  be- 
tween 21  and  30  who  wished  to  be  trained  for  ser- 
vice on  merchant  ships  as  sailors,  firemen,  coal- 
passers,  oilers,  water-tenders,  cooks  and  stewards. 
In  the  three  months  following  this  announcement 
more  than  75(X)  applicants  sent  their  names  to  the 
recruiting  ser\'ice  headquarters. 

The  number  of  men  required  for  this  branch  of 
the  training  service  was  at  first  estimated  lo  be 
85,000,  but  events  subsequently  led  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  figure.  The  transportati()n  of  an  im- 
mense American  army  to  France,  and  of  its  sup- 
plies, called  for  the  taking  of  a  great  many  ships 
from  the  merchant  marine.  The  need  of  arming 
all  ships  entering  European  waters  with  naval  guns 
led  to  a  proposal  that  all  ships  crossing  the  sub- 
marine zone  be  manned  bv  the  navv.  After  several 
conferences  on  this  point  between  officers  of  the 
navy  department,  the  war  department — then  oper- 
ating the  troopships — and  the  shipping  board,  a 
decision  was  reached  by  which  control  of  troop- 
ships, animal  transports  and  freighters  carrying 
unbroken  cargoes  of  munitions  and  supplies  for 
military  uses  were  placed  in  control  of  the  navy, 
to  be  manned  by  naval  crews,  while  Atlantic  pas- 
senger liners,  freighters  with  general  cargoes  for 
our  allies  and  all  merchantmen  plying  outside  the 
war  zone,  were  left  in  the  control  of  the  shipping 
board. 

This  arrangement  imposed  on  the  shipping  board 
the  work  of  training  many  thousands  of  young  men 
for  crews  on  these  vessels. 

Work  in  training  the  new  crews  was  begun  the 
day  the  board's  authority  was  granted  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  plan.  To  administer  the  training 
service  a  department  was  created,  termed  the  sea- 
training  bureau,  with  a  supervisor  in  charge. 

For  the  training  squadron  two  steel  screw  steam- 
ers were  at  once  secured,  the  "Calvin  Austin"  and 
the  "Gov.  Dingley",  twin  ships,  formerly  in  the 
passenger  trade  on  the  Xew  England  coast,  each 
being  of  3800  tons  gross  register,  299  feet  long  and 
60  feet  wide,  with  reciprocating  engines  and  2700 
indicated  horsepower.  Each  vessel  had  a  rated 
capacity  for  780  passengers.  Being  speedily  con- 
verted into  training  ships,  the  vessels  each  had 
capacity  from  500  to  600  apprentices.  Because  of 
the  large  number  of  applicants,  it  was  possible  to 
select  superior  material  for  their  complements, 
which  filled  rapidly  in  the  first  weeks  of  1918. 

While  these  two  ships  were  being  filled,  a  third 
was  being  fitted  out  at  Newport  Xews,  \'a.  This 
was  the  former  transport  "Meade,"  ex-City  of  Ber- 
lin, a  graceful  old  Atlantic  liner,  with  a  sound  hull 
and  capacity  for.  something  more  than  1200  appren- 
tices. It  was  planned  to  take  this  ship  also  to 
Boston,  to  be  used  as  a  station  ship,  while  the 
other  two  made  frequent  training  trips  to  sea. 
Later  a  fourth  ship,  the  "Gov.  Cobb,"  of  the  type 
of  the  two  first  named,  was  put  into  the  training 
squadron,  and  plans  were  put  on  foot  for  placing 


a  training  ship  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  another 
at  Xew  Orleans. 

The  training  course  is  of  an  intensive  character. 
There  is  an  instructor  to  each  ten  apprentices,  and 
he  is  held  responsible  for  the  progress  of  his  group. 
The  apprentices  virtually  go  to  school  all  day,  and 
every  day,  except  Sunday,  during  their  stay  on  the 
ship,  which  is  not  less  than  a  month  in  any  case, 
and  will  probably  exceed  two  months  in  few. 

Dailv   routine   followed  bv  the  first  classes   for 
sailors  on  board  the  ships  was  as  follows: 
6:00  a.  m.     All  hands  tidv  room. 
7:00  a.m.  Breakfast. 
8:00  a.m.     General  work.     . 
9:30  a.m.     Discipline,  instruction. 
10:C0  a.m.     Inspection. 
10:30  a.  m.     lioat  drill. 
11 :45  a.  m.     Clean  up. 
12:C0noon.    Dinner  time. 
1  :C0  p.  m.     Fire  drill. 
2:00  p.m.     Steamship. 

3  KX)  p.  m.     Boat  drill. 

4  iX)  p.  ni.     General  work. 
4:45  p.m.     Clean  up. 

5 :00  p.  m.     Supper. 

6:00  p.m.     Muster  and  liberty. 

6  to  9  p.  m.     Recreation,  bathing  ,etc. 
Recreation  includes  singing,  for  each  ship  is  sup- 
plied with  a  piano.    The  musical  program  includes 
old-time   chanties,   in    which   the   young   men   are 
instructed  by  a  veteran  deep-water  chantie  man. 

When  the  apprentices  have  finished  their  inten- 
sive training,  they  are  added  to  regular  crews  in 
the  merchant  marine,  on  a  given  ratio  to  the  expc 
rienced  men  carried.  By  this  method  it  is  ex- 
pected that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  se- 
curing full  crews  for  all  ships  added  to  the  mer- 
chant fleet  by  the  shipping  board,  as  well  as  for 
any  existing  ships  that  may  need  men. 

In  perfecting  a  plan  for  enrolling  apprentices  for 
its  training  ships,  the  recruiting  service  availed  it- 
self of  the  offer  of  a  patriotic  citizen  of  Boston, 
Louis  K.  Liggett,  head  of  large  interests  in  the 
drug  trade,  controlling  nearly  6900  drug  stores,  in 
6393  cities  and  towns.  These  stores  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  recruiting  service  for  use  as 
enrolling  stations.  The  stores  in  Xew  England, 
numbering  326,  were  first  used  for  this  purpose, 
with  signal  success,  followed  by  those  in  Xew 
York,  Xew  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 


OUR  COVER 


Our  cover  this  month  was  made  up  from  a  par- 
ticularly attractive  photograph  of  the  launching 
of  the  "West  Ekonk,''  one  of  the  8,800-ton  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity  freighters  recently  launch- 
ed by  Skinner  and  Eddy  at  their  original  Seattle 
plant.  The  fre(|uency  with  which  these  big  fellows 
are  being  slid  overboard  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  one  of  the  nitist  gratifying  of  the  many  splen- 
did war  productitni  records  that  are  being  made 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 


It  was  not  only  the  launching  of  many  such 
craft  which  j)lease(l  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  on  his 
F'ourth  of  July  visit,  hut  also  the  fact  that  these 
lainichings  were  not  in  the  nature  of  a  mere  record- 
making  attempt,  as  a  study  of  the  launching  list 
found  elsewhere  in  this  number  will  show  that 
many  vessels  were  launched  either  a  day  or  two 
before  or  a  day  or  two  after  the  Fourth. 
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A  Large   Concrete  Barge 

By  W.  L.  Hill.  Jr., 
Assistant  District  Engineer,  Portland  Cement  Association,  Seattle.  Wash. 

and   sni>piirtitii,'  (ii.'t]i   l'<ire  ami   ai'l    str 
iranu'  iiitu  thu  main  cn^-s  menilK-rs  a 


■cssels  . 


FOKRSERIXi;  the  tk-niaml  lor 
suhstitiite  fur  \v(»>il  ami  steel 
types,  the  Inter-*  )cean  Itaryie  an<l  'IVansiion 
Company  of  Seattle,  ivliich  controls  the  cnn- 
striictiiMi  of  a  patented  type  of  wnoilen  hull,  has 
recently  tiirne<l  its  atlentiim  to  concrete  as  a  shi])- 
bnilding  material,  and  has  launched  its  first  con- 
crete vessel — which  is  also  the  first  to  be  launched 
in  Seattle — a  .^.TO-ton  deckload  scow,  114  feet  by 
34  feet  by  9  feet  6  inches.  .\s  this  is  being  writ- 
ten, the  scow  is  docking  at  the  end  of  its  first  voy- 
age— a  two  hundred  mile  tow  from  Itlaine,  Wash., 
loaded  t<)  within  a  foot  of  its  deck  with  box  shouks. 
and  reported  to  be  behaving  perfectly. 

In  undertaking  the  design  and  construction  of 
concrete  ships,  ilr.  \V.  C  Muldri,iw.  consulting  en- 
gineer for  the  I.  O.  n.  &  T.  Co..  decided  upcm  the 
scow  as  the  most  readily  analyzed  form  of  com- 
mercially useful  floating  structure  and  therefore  as 
the  miist  suitable  form  of  vessel  from  which  to 
gain  the  information  of  e.\perience.  N'otwilh.^taml- 
ing  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  design  and  con- 
Strticticm  of  a  rectangular  scow.  Mr.  Muldrow  went 
at  the  problem  exactly  as  he  would  have  gone  at 
the  design  of  an  ocean-going  carrier,  which  lends 
a  deal  of  interest  to  the  bfiat. 

In  the  preliminary  ilesigns,  the  assumptimis  usual 
to  marine  practice  were  used.  Overall  I>ending 
moment  was  taken  at  W.  L.  divided  by  ,10.  which 
is  common  in  ship  design,  but  considerably  greater 
than  the  stress  assumed  by  the  U.  S.  Xavy  f^ir  its 
concrete  scows;  the  side  and  bottom  slabs  were 
computed  to  take  care  of  hydrostatic  jiressure  at 
full  immersion  of  the  vessel,  with  the  addition  of 
50  per  cent  for  shock  except  at  the  heel  of  the  ends. 
where  100  per  cent  was  added :  collision  bulkheads 
were  provided  at  each  end.  and  the  hull  ilividcd 
into  six  main  compartmenls  with  all  l>u!khea(i>  fig- 
ured to  carry  from  either  side  a  head  of  water  u]) 
to  the  deck. 

At  first,  three  longitudinal  bulkheads  were  con- 
templated, but  consideration  of  the  comjiarative 
weights  caused  this  plan  to  be  abandoned  in  favor 
of  one  central  longitudinal  bulkhead  and  two  lines 
of  concrete  stanchions  spaced  fcnir  feet  on  centers 


■|  he  1" 


ed  t 


hull. 


de. 


1  bulkhead  stiffeners 
uiih  amide  knee-,  ^^hich  add  materially  to  the 
sireiigth  and  -till'iiess  of  the  structure.  Side  frames 
are  calculaied  to  carry  the  ''  foot  (•  inch  by  4  foot 
|)anel  of  the  >iiK-s  at  full  inimer>ion :  floor  beams 
are  designed  to  carry  hydrostatic  loading  oi  the 
bottom  panels,  whkh  [ire  4  feet  bv  S  feet  ')  inches: 
and  tlie  deck  beam>  are  tijiured  to  take  the  total 
load  of  the  bar!.;e.  distributed  over  any  one-<|uarier 
the  area  of  the  deck.  The  .^0  per  cent  allowance 
for  shock  was  al>o  ma.le  iu  figuring  beams  and 
slab  on  deck. 

[■'ive  longitudinal  stringers  in  b.ith  <leck  and  bot- 
tom carry  the  main  reinforcements  for  resisting 
bogging  and  sagging  slresses.  and  this  system  is 
thoroughly  connected  with  the  main  members  of 
the  transverse  framing  by  knee>  or  gusset  plates, 
each  carrying  one  ^4-inch  bar.  bent  on  a  long  ra- 
dius and  heavily  stirruped. 

.\mple  stirruping  and  shear  bars  are  features 
maintained  throughout  the  design.  With  slab 
thickness  of  but  3vl  inches  throughont,  live  loads 
ranging  up  to  1000  ponmls  per  foot  and  very  prob- 


The  Possibilities  of  the  Large  Wooden  Ship 


SHIPBUILDERS  of  the  Orei^on  District  of 
wooden  ship  construction  of  the  Knieri^ency 
Fleet  Corporation  have  won  sii^nal  reco.i^ni- 
tion  from  Cliarles  M.  Schwab,  director  .i^en- 
eral,  and  Charles  Piez,  vice-president  and  i^eneral 
mana.q'er  of  the  Knieri^ency  l-'leet  C<)r])()rati()n. 
throui^h  beinj^  authorized  to  send  a  cnmmittee  lo 
the  Philadelphia  headijuarters  with  a  desii^ni  f(»r 
a  3CX)0-ton  all-wood   steamer. 

Such  a  desii^n  had  been  worked  «»ut  in  ad\ance 
of  the  comini;'  of  the  Schwab  ])arty  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lloyd  J.  Wentworth,  su|)ervis«»r.  and  J.  W  . 
Hall,  assistant  supervisor,  of  the  district.  Mr. 
Piez  said,  durinti^  a  conference  with  the  wooden 
builders  July  13.  the  cori)()rati<»n'>  technical  dc 
partment  was  at  work  on  a  501X)-ton  \essel.  the 
orii(inal  of  which  was  the  Doui^lierty  ty])e,  and 
that  information  he  recei\ed  after  rcacliin^  ( )re- 
gon  was  that  the  ship  W(»uld  recpiire  50  ])er  cent 
of  the  material  to  l)e  broui^ht  from  the  \.>rlh\\est 
in  the  way  of  timl)ers  and   loni^   >tuti". 

E.  W.  Wrij^ht.  manager  of  the  Mcl^achern  Sliij) 
FMant.  at  Astoria,  was  selected  to  make  the  |)re- 
sentation  to  the  officials  on  liehalf  of  the  ( )rei,^on 
builders.      He  spoke  as   follows: 

"Our  distiui^uished  i^aiest,  in  his  s])eech  at  la>t 
Saturday's  luncheon,  amonij^  other  interesting  things 
told  us  that  the  country  was  still  in  need  of  ships 
and  ships  and  more  ships.  Xothini^  in  his  attitude 
or  in  the  inspiring  sentiments  he  has  expressed  in- 
dicate the  slightest  intention  to  make  any  discrim- 
ination against  any  type  of  ship  that  can  aid*  in 
moving  the  world's  ever  increasing  tonnage. 

"On  behalf  of  the  wood  shipbuilders  of  this  dis- 
trict. I  am  here  to  state  that  we  are  prepared  to 
supply,  in  large  numbers,  first-class  wooden  steam- 
ers of  any  required  size  up  to  30CO  tons.  With  the 
finest  material  on  earth  for  wooden  ship  building 
and  with  skilled  workmen  of  steadily  increasing 
efficiencv,  we  can  build  an  immense  fieet  of  first- 
class  wooden  ships  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

"I  am  usimr  the  word  "build"  advisedlv.  for  in 
making  that  statement  I  am  reminded  of  an  inci- 
dent which  ha])pened  while  1  was  on  a  recent  irtj) 
to  a  shipbuilding  region,  some  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the  T*acific  Coast. 

"As  1  was  strolling  along  the  waterfront,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  new  wooden  vessel 
whose  uneven  decks  resembled  an  old-fashioned 
corrugated  washboard.  Her  hatch  coamings  were 
not  at  all  neighborly,  as  they  had  ])ulle(l  away 
from  each  other  at  the  corners,  and  the  une\en 
planking  seams  had  a])parently  disgusted  the  oak- 
um, which   was  crawling  out   in  a  hundred   places. 

"'Where  was  that  craft  built?'  I  asked  of  an 
aged  sailor  man,  who  was  gazing  at  her  in  dis- 
gust. MUiilt?  Hell.'  said  he,  'she  wan't  built  no- 
where; she  was  jes'  rafted  together  at  old  1  Hank's 
yard,  up  the  river." 

"Xow,  we  do  not  intend  to  waste  any  ^A  our  fine 
timber  in  that  kind  of  construction.  Inn  will  turn 
out  the  best  wooden  ship  that  can  be  built.  In 
order  to  get  these  shi])s  out  ra])idly  and  in  great 
numbers,  however,  it  is  highly  essential  that  we 
have  some  definite  understanding  as  to  what  is 
expected  of  us.  To  make  the  best  arrangements 
for   material,   men   and   equipment,   we   should   be 


given  ample  time  to  i)lan   our  share  of  the  build- 
ing programme. 

"As  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  is  the  home  and  hab- 
itat ^^\  the  wood  ship.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  have  never  regarded  this 
shi|)  as  any  more  of  an  emergency  craft  than  the 
steel   shi|). 

**(  )regon  has  been  in  the  wood  shi])  business  a 
long  time.  It  was  seventy-seven  years  ago.  down 
on  Swan  Island,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  i)resent  jdant  of  the  Peninsula  Shipbuilding 
Coni|)any.  that  I(»se])li  (iale  built  the  schooner  Star 
of  ()regon.  Her  keel  was  a  single  stick,  hewn 
fr(»m  a  stately  fir  that  grew  (»n  the  bank  n\  the 
river,  where  Portland  now  stands.  Planking  and 
decks  were  whi])sawed  lumber,  and  in  due  season 
(  )regon's  first  wooden  ship  sailed  away,  going  first 
to  San  I-rancisco  and  from  there  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

"Porty-four  years  ago.  down  on  Coos  P.ay.  where 
two  modern  shipyards  are  now  building  vessels 
for  the  Emergency  Elect  Corporation,  A.  M.  Simp- 
son built  the  full-rigged  ship  Western  Shore,  (jn 
her  maiden  \  c»vage  this  vessel  carried  wheat  from 
San  PVancisco  to  Liverjxxil  and  returned  with 
general  cargo,  making  the  round  trip  of  about  30.- 
OCO  miles  in  203  days,  a  sailing  ship  record  that 
was  never  ecpialled  by  a  metal  ship. 

"Since  those  old  days,  there  has  been  an  end- 
less procession  of  wood  vessels  leaving  Xorth  Pa- 
cific ports  and  they  have  done  so  much  for  us  that 
instead  of  regarding  them  as  emergency  make- 
shifts, we  consider  them  permanent  necessities. 

"We  can  build  and  operate  them,  steam  or  sail, 
in  competition  with  the  metal  carriers.  They  have 
always  played  a  prominent  part  in  our  commer- 
cial development  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  an  indefinite  period  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

"With  full  knowledge  of  what  we  can  do  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  wood  steamships,  we 
d(^  not  intend  to  make  any  promises  that  cannot 
be  fulfilled.  We  know  the  limitations  of  the  wooden 
shi])  as  we  know  its  advantages.  We  cannot  stic- 
cessfully  build  Lusitanias  in  our  wooden  yards, 
but  we  can  build  and  guarantee  3000-ton  ships  that 
will  meet  with  the  a])j)roval  and  the  rigid  recpiire- 
ments  of  both  American  and  P>ritish   Llovds. 

"In  selecting  a  standard  tyj)e  of  wooden  steam- 
ship «»f  greater  tonnage  than  those  which  we  have 
been  ])uilding,  we  a])preciate  the  fact  that  we  must 
build  Something  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  g(n'- 
ernnient.  Xaturallx.  we  all  prefer  a  ty])e  oi  con- 
struction tliat  will  enable  us  to  utilize  to  the  full- 
est achantage  llie  magnificent  ship  timber  with 
which   we  ha\  e  been    faxored. 

"In  other  w<>r(N.  we  would  ])refer  not  to  have 
the  (|nalit\  of  <.ur  Nhi])  impaired  by  attem])ting  to 
standardize  it  with  ships  built  where  the  axailable 
timber  will  not  admit  of  the  best  class  of  wood 
Construction.  We  would  rather  have  the  other 
fellow  try  to  l)tiild  up  to  (.ur  standard  than  for  us 
to  be  obliged  to  Iniild  down  to  that  which  a  poorer 
timber   sup])ly  com])els   him    to   a(lo])t. 

"When  1  speak  of  our  standard,  1  mean  the  l)est 
ship  that  can  be  built  from  our  high-grade  timber. 
We  do  not  want  to  cut  that  s|)lendid  timber  into 
small    pieces   in    order   to   meet   specifications    pre- 
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^^-^y^     not   alone   by   the   skill    and 
i<^^*^/trs    but  by  past  experience  m 
il*^'^,otion  of  large  wooden  steam- 


,t  vfoo-*-    vi^t^^    ,1**^*    t^rs,  but  by  past  expend 

ate  n«\'Sc\    ^^V^i^^^eration  of  large  wooden  steam- 

J«atA«*  5  ou^    ^X     <=^^V^ars  ago.  the  wooden  steam- 

SWy  fJ^  ^T%^y  -/    378  feet  long.  44  feet  bearn^ 

const' VeSly    ^^t^l^l'*"'     capacity  of  more  than   5000 

"c.     ^^* l  '^.e-p^l ^  irt^    \S,^^L  the  Orient  and  San 


cotvsttnf^Lw    *^T*-l:»l*^^    capacity  of  more  than   5000 

cts.     ?.^t  'P'^^^<yi'?£i  between  the  Orient  and  San 

sbKV  "^T^f  a   *^^^j7**»^een    Portland   and   San    Fran- 

s^n*  ^J,as  -^n  ^f  ^et>^^s^"she  a  big  carrier,  but  her 

tons,  ^l      at\*^    -    ,      ^    „e-th  sufficient  to  support  ma- 

^raoctsco^^    oi^\>   st«';f"f  a   speed  of  nearly   twenty 

cisco-       Y-uW  1^*  \-e     •*  -er 

wood^"  ^^^t    g*>^,    the  riv  _^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^pub- 

«=^V"s  pe^  ^'''^k   a<t^^  ?ter   the   metal   ships   became 

"^^^Beiore  ^^^^^ea^*    ain  steamer  continued  to  play 

Uc    and    ior^^>^    ^'°^n   most  of  the  ocean  highways 

""orom-meV^ASttig   «°i    the   wooden  ship  is  another 

tnd  is  st^^VaSw    ""n  time-tested.     Owned  on  the 

*""Tbe  d^.^:    has  ^een  *'"' .   j„  ^^e  coastwise  and 

feature  tj^^^^t    a«d   en&g",?fic  ports  are  350  steam 

pacific   Coast^^  ^^^  °1  that  have  seen  from  twenty 

oft-s^^rJoode"  ^'^'!'  service.     Of  this  list  six  y- 

and  sail  vvoo        y^^^'iefr  twentieth  birthday ;    fifty- 

to  sixty-e^S  massed  their  tw  seventy-eight 


Sd  sail  -Jgtt  "years^  --ntieih  ^day;    fifty- 
i.^-««  are    *5^'      -^0  vears  old,   i^j-iy  ^  ^  .^ 


agbt  have   P-' 20  to  25  years  -a     ;^--  ~^ ^^ 

ti»'^f  "^"  25  to  30  ye^/,%f4b  fortrfour,  from  40 
are  ^rom  f '^o.  trom  3-^  ^^J^,' ^  \om  50  to  55 
35;   ^'""^y  n      from  45  to  50,    hve,  ^^.^^^^ 

to  45 ;  ^^.''itill  in  service  ^I'^^l'l^^Zo.  In  this 
years,  and  ^t^^.,^  ^^  65  ^^j  f.y^ffc^n  Francisco 
"r^'-r-NhUteamship  Areata.  bmltmSan^^^  ^^^.^^ 
list  is  the  rs  ago,  and  in  her  'ong  p^nama 

forty-two  y%rength  on  every  bar  between  ran* 
tested  her  ^ 

and  Alaska-  ^^^  ,a,e    and  ^^'"^^^"^^ 

"With    any   ^^4j^        P    I^^j  f^,  ^any  ye^rs. 

'"^^f  "-^^  ^^r  noteworthy   fact    that   salt   yf;^  ^^ 
^'  /  ment   that  rusts  and  ruins  the  metal  ship,  is 
very  eienien  preservative  for  a  wooden  ship. 

-  ^  Fleet  Corpo- 

wrooden  motor 
rery  case  the 
ments,  called 

for  /i/tr      t^>tis    of   salt    to    be    placed   between    ine 
lor  nity  ^p|^.^r  same  rc/M  •        ^ntc  are  made  on  all 
frames.        ^   '^       i^  K..-i.  ^*  Mmrcments  arc 
wooden    v^c.--^.^^'^-^  ^^'^'It    f,,,   ^,^5^,,^^   owners   and  the 


ship  thus  *'pickled"  will  be  staunch  and  sound  for 
many  years.  In  the  up-keep  cost,  an  occasional 
caulking  and  painting  on  the  wooden  ship  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  endless  chipping  and  painting, 
which  must  be  kept  up  continually  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  salt  w^ater  eating  holes  in  the  metal  ship. 

''There  is  so  much  at  stake  in  this  war  that 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  or  by 
any  commercial  yard  stick  that  it  seems  almost 
inappropriate  to  touch  on  the  commercial  aspects 
of  the  situation,  and  yet,  as  in  times  of  peace  we 
prepare  for  war,  there  is  much  that  compels  us  in 
time  of  war  to  make  at  least  some  preparation  lor 
coming  peace. 

"The  country  is  now  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  the  man  who  rushes  out  of  his  store,  leaving 
regular  business  to  take  care  of  itself  while  he 
assists  his  neighbor  in  extinguishing  a  fire  that 
threatens  to  wipe  them  both  out.  We  intend  to 
extinguish  that  blaze  that  now  threatens  the  lib- 
erty and  safety  of  the  world,  and  after  that  is  done 
we  are  going  back  to  the  store  to  resume  business. 
Then  will  we  need  ships,  wood,  steel,  concrete, 
large,  small,  and  medium  size.  The  truth  of  that 
did  adage  that  history  repeats  itself  never  had  a 
better  prospect  for  verification  than  in  the  shipping 
outlook  that  will  confront  us  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

"When  the  Civil  War  ended,  a  big  fleet  of  gov- 
ernment transports  were  turned  loose  and  many  of 
them  came  around  the  horn  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west. These  old  wooden  steamers  opened  up  new 
trade  fields  and  aided  enormously  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  already  open.  They  ran  to  Alaska, 
to  Central  America,  to  Mexico,  Hawaii  and  the 
Orient,  and  had  the  government  at  that  time  en- 
couraged and  protected  shipping  as  it  is  now  doing, 
our  ocean  prestige  would  never  have  been  lost. 

"It  will  require  an  immense  amount  of  tonnage 
of  all  sizes  and  types  to  restore  the  commercial 
equilibrium  of  the  world  after  the  war  closes.  We 
wish  to  do  our  part  in  turning  out  this  tonnage 
and  we  desire  that  the  output  of  our  yards  be  of  a 
size  and  type  best  adapted  to  your  present  war 
needs  and  to  the  demands  of  the  peaceful  com- 
merce that  is  coming. 

''Five  years  before  the  war  began,  the  late  James 
J.  Hill,  master  of  transportation,  made  the  remark- 
able statement  that  the  business  of  the  country 
was  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  was  imperative 
that  the  railroads  immediately  expend  $5,000,000,- 
000  in  betterments  and  equipment,  this  in  the  face 
of  an  increasing  traffic  at  Panama  and  Tehuante- 
pec.  The  extraordinary  business  due  to  the  war 
is  not  needed  to  demonstrate  that  Mr.  Hill  was 
accurate  in  his  predictions,  and  the  close  of  the  war 
will  find  our  railroads  swamped  with  traffic  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  railroad  facilities  for  hand- 
ling it. 

**Some  relief  from  this  inevitable  congestion  must 
be  found  in  the  water  routes  between  the  two 
coasts  and  the  shipyards  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
can  supply  tonnage  to  take  care  of  a  large  amount 
of  this  traffic.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  while  passing  along  the  Hud- 
son River,  I  noticed  an  Oregon-built  steamer  dis- 
charging lumber  at  a  port  a  short  distance  below 
Albany. 

''That  steamer  was  built  at  St.  Helens,  a  few 
miles  down  the  Columbia  River  from  Portland,  and 
the  lumber  from  which  she  was  built  and  the  cargo 
she  carried  was  all  logged  and  sawed  within  ten 
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miles  of  the  point  where  the  vessel  was  built  and 
her  cargo  assembled. 

"There  is  no  lost  motion  in  this  kind  of  trans- 
portation, and  as  this  vessel  and  many  others  then 
in  the  trade  with  her  brought  return  cargoes  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  they  aided  materially  in  relieving  the 
congestion  of  the  railroads. 

"There  are  immense  possibilities  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  kind  of  traffic  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coasts  and  no  other  craft  is  so  well 
adapted  for  this  trade  as  the  economically  built 
and  economically  operated  wooden  steamer  of 
from  3000  to  5000  tons. 

"I  am  here  before  you  today  as  a  representative 
of  the  wood  ship  builders.  Regarding  strictly  from 
a  mercenary  standpoint  our  desire  to  build  ships, 
it  might  be  said  that  there  was  a  selfish  motive 
behind  it.  But  behind  this-  little  bunch  of  ship- 
builders who  are  doing  their  best  to  do  their  bit 
in  these  dark  days,  are  thousands  of  business  men, 
and  behind  the  business  men,  interested  in  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  country,  are  millions  of  pro- 
ducers who  will  expect  something  from  this  war 
fleet  after  the  immediate  and  all-important  mission 
for  which  they  are  being  built  is  fulfilled,  and  these 
thousands  and  millions  of  producers  and  business 
men  do  not  care  a  rap  whether  the  vessels  are  of 
wood,  steel  or  concrete,  so  long  as  they  deliver 
the  goods. 

"We  want  to  use  these  vessels  in  getting  into 
the  rich  trade  fields  from  which  the  Huns  have 
ousted  themselves  by  their  own  folly  and  wicked- 
ness. No  one  ever  heard  of  a  cargo  of  copra  reach- 
ing Portland  prior  to  the  war,  but  in  the  past  year 
fourteen  full  cargoes  have  been  received  here,  and 
more  is  on  the  way.  These  cargoes  have  been 
brought  here  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  Pacific 
Coast-built  wooden  vessels,  which  have  taken  this 
business  that  oflFers  return  cargoes  for  our  lumber 
carriers,  away  from  the  Ciermans,  and  the  volume 
would  have  been  much  greater  had  we  had  suffi- 
cient vessels  to  handle  it. 

"We  must  have  ships  if  we  are  to  keep  this  trade. 
We  must  have  ships  for  the  exploitation  of  new 
fields.  We  want  to  help  in  the  removal  of  those 
"Made  in  Germany"  signs  that  the  unspeakable 
Vandals  have  sprinkled  so  liberally  throughout  the 
South  Seas,  in  the  Orient  and  in  the  Pan-American 
countries. 

"We  need  more  ships  to  carry  the  American  flag 
and  the  trade  that  follows  it  into  the  numberless 
ports  of  the  Far  East,  where  more  than  400,000,000 
of  the  earth's  population  dwell. 

"That  immense  shore  line  reaching  from  Vlad- 
ivostock  down  through  the  China  Seas  and  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  on  around  up  the  Malabar  Coast, 
is  dotted  with  hundreds  of  ports  for  which  the  4000 
to  5000-ton  steamer  is  much  better  adapted  than 
the  larger  carriers.  We  want  to  get  into  these 
ports  with  both  wood  and  steel  vessels.  We  want 
to  go  on  to  Australia,  to  Africa,  to  South  America 
and  to  all  other  countries  on  earth,  in  many  of 
which  we  are  now  comparative  strangers. 

**We  want  to  make  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial conquest  that  will  follow  in  war  in  keep- 
ing with  the  splendid  eflFort  that  is  now  clinching 
for  all  time  our  proud  title  as  *the  greatest  coun- 
try on  earth.*  " 

F.   C.  Knapp,  president  of  the   Peninsula   Ship-, 
building  Company,  told  the  visitors  of  the  lumber 
output  of  Northwest  mills  and  that  the  allotment 


he  had  made  for  ship  construction  would  not  de- 
tract from  the  amount  of  lumber  available  for  other 
purposes.  He  offered  the  following  interesting 
compilation : 

"Fir  production  of  sawmills  on  an  8-hour  basis, 
6,000,000,000  feet;  suitable  for  ship  construction, 
20  per  cent,  or  1,200,000,000  feet,  or  equivalent  to 
50,000  carloads;  estimated  amount  of  lumber  per 
ship,  2,000,000  feet;  estimated  number  of  shins 
which  can  be  built  from  the  product  of  the  mills 
when  running  on  an  8-hour  basis,  600;  building 
ways  of  wooden  shipyards  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, 184;  capacity,  based  on  three  ships  per  year 
per  way,  554;  leaving  an  over-supply  of  material 
sufficient  for  building  60  vessels;  estimated  annual 
production  of  tonnage  from  shipways  of  wood  yards 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  3,000,000  tons." 

Charles  F.  Swigert,  vice-president  of  the  G.  M. 
Standifer  Construction  Corporation,  was  chairman 
of  the  session,  and  others  who  attended  were :  Guy 
M.  Standifer,  L.  B.  Menefee,  R.  V.  Jones,  W.  D. 
Davidson,  Frank  Gollan  and  James  F.  Clarkson  of 
the  G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corporation;  H. 
E.  Pennell,  Harry  Sherwood  and  Don  Green  of  the 
Coast  Shipbuilding  Company;  George  C.  W.  Low, 
Fred  A.  Ballin  and  Judge  Arthur  Langguth  of  the 
Supple-Ballin  Shipbuilding  Corporation;  Fred  C. 
Knapp  and  James  Kerr  of  the  Peninsula  Shipbuild- 
ing Company;  Eric  V.  Hauser  and  Superintendent 
Carlson  of  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship  Company; 
Judge  C.  W.  Cuthell,  general  counsel  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation ;  J.  W.  Miller,  secretary 
to  Mr.  Schwab;  C.  H.  McCarthy,  secretary  to  Mr. 
Piez;  Robert  D.  Heinl,  chief  of  the  publicity  sec- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation;  Doctor 
Brown,  Mr.  Schwab's  physician;  Max  H.  Houser 
and  E.  W.  Wright  of  the  McEachern  Ship  Com- 
pany; S.  M.  Mears,  Arthur  Mears  and  Dr.  E.  C. 
Hedlund  of  Columbia  Engineering  Works;  Antoine 
Labbe  of  the  Williamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works;  J. 
A.  Byerley  and  A.  J.  Brix  of  the  Wilson  Shipbuild- 
ing Company;  Captain  E.  C.  Genereaux  and  H.  C. 
Campbell  of  the  Foundation  Company ;  Judge  John 
H.  Stevenson  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation; 
Daniel  Kern  and  Arthur  Kern  of  the  Kiernan  & 
Kern  Shipbuilding  Company ;  Auditor  Fleming  and 
J.  Y.  Richardson  of  the  Emergency  F'leet  Corpora- 
tion; H.  L.  Corbett,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Frank  H.  Ransom,  H.  B.  Van  Duzer 
and  J.  J.  Hamilton  of  the  Fir  Production  Board ; 
William  Killingsworth ;  Manager  Feeney  of  Feeney 
&  Bremer  Shipbuilding  Company;  Manager  Som- 
marstrom  of  Sommarstrom  Shipbuilding  Company ; 
H.  F.  McCormick  of  the  St.  Helens  Shipbuilding 
Company;  Lloyd  J.  Wentworth  and  J.  W.  Hall  of 
the  wooden  construction  division  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation;  H.  B.  Beckitt,  E.  B.  MacNaugh- 
ton,  also  a  number  of  foremen  from  the  plants. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Cory  of  the  War  Trade  Board  at  San 
Francisco  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Transportation,  and  will  have  charge  of  vessels 
operating  out  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  James  C.  H.  Ferguson  has  been  named  as 
manager  of  the  newly-formed  Gaston,  Williams  & 
Wigmore  Pacific  Coast  Company,  an  affiliated  cor- 
poration with  the  big  New  York  concern,  Mr. 
Ferguson's  headquarters  will  remain  in  the  Mo- 
nadnock  building,  San  Francisco. 


Pelham  Bay  Training  Station 


By  Chester  W.  Lockwood 


STAXDIXG  out  as  .me  of  the  shiiiin^^  lights 
of  the  Xavy  Department's  efficiency  as 
hnnij;ht  out  hy  the  recent  Cdnj-ressional  in- 
vest if^atiiifiT  committee,  is  the  Xaval  'I'raininK 
Station  at  I'elham  Hay  I 'ark.  Xew  York  City. 
Ten  nx-nths  a^o  the  site  of  this  remarkahle  iiisti- 
tntion  was  a  picnic  jjmnncl.  where  the  inhal>ilaiits 
of  Xew  York  were  wont  to  come,  to  liask  'neath 
the  ehiis  and  eat  their  noonday  meal.  Where  less 
than  a  year  as^o  was  a  t;reen,  woiKied  spot,  made 
hoistern'iis  hy  the  rin^-in^'  of  lau^'liter  or  rollickiiiy 
children,  there  are  now  hundreds  of  low,  racy. 
gray  huildiiigs. 

Lonff,  low,  racy  frame  huildinss,  liousins,'  the 
aristocrat  of  tomorrow,  the  volunteer  of  today. 
It  is  to  this  camp  that  thousands  of  yonnj;  .\nieri- 
cans  come,  \vh<)  have  chosen  the  Xavy  as  the 
branch  of  the  service  in  which  to  serve  their 
country. 

Without  a  doubt  the  outstanding  feature  of  this 
camp  is  the  opportunity  offered  to  every  entrant. 
There  are  maintained  several  schools,  among  them 
the  Quartermaster  School,  the  Radio  t)perator 
School,  School  tor  Cooks,  the  Winch  Sch<H>l.  and 
the  Officer  School,  also  a  listening  School,  a  Mc- 
teriological  School  and  a  Diving  School  and  the 
Officers'  Schools,  respectively,  the  Officer  Mate- 
rial School,  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve,  the  Sig- 
nal Officer  School,  and  the  Officer  Training  School. 

The  mere  mention  of  these  numerous  schools 
will  show  the  reader  the  remarkable  stride  taken 
since  the  station  was  officially  opened  last  Sep- 
tember, Entering  the  camp,  the  prospective  sailor 
is  put  in  the  probation  camp  for  twenty-one  days. 
It  is  there  that  he  receives  his  vaccination  and  in- 
noculations  and  is  taught  the  fundamentals  of  the 
naval  service.  The  career  of  an  enlisted  man  en- 
tering the  camp  might  be  brieHv  imtlined  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  inoculation  |>eriod,  during  which  the  re- 
cruit must  pass  an  examination  in  the  following 
subjects:  Xaval  regulations,  care  of  clothing, 
school  of  the  squad  and  the  manual  of  arms,  gen- 
eral orders  for  sentry,  knots,  splices  and  hitches, 
signals  (semaphore  anil  wig-wag),  parts  and  use 
of  a  small  boat,  Cnited  States  naval  ranks  and 
ratings  and  instgnias.  log  and  lead,  compa.ss,  set- 
ting-up drills,  and  the  relative  bearing  of  an  ob- 
ject from  the  shi])  hy  points  and  degrees,  Passing 
an  examination  in   the  above-named   subjects,   the 


recruit  is   sent   to  the   main   camp.     In  this  camp 
he  is  given  a  more  advanced  course  of  instruction. 

(Qualifying  in  the  examination  given  at  the  end 
of  a  month's  training,  he  is  given  a  station  rating 
as   petty   officer   and    is   assigned   to   command    a    ' 
squad  for  a  month. 

Examination  for  an  entrance  into  one  of  the  of- 
ficer training  school,  follows  a  successful  perform- 
ance of  duty  as  petty  officer.  The  course  in  the 
officers'  school  is  two  months  in  length  and  the 
studies  of  a  wide  and  varied  nature.  There  are 
i)ver  two  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  of  the  Offi- 
cer Training  Schoid.  which  is  under  the  guidance 
of  Lieut.  Lincoln  Dc  (I.  -Moss,  C.  S.  X.  R.  F. 

The  Xaval  .Auxiliary  School  has  a  large  class 
every  fortnight,  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  recommended  for  commissions. 

The  man  under  whose  guidance  this  remark- 
able institution  has  been  built  up  is  William  B. 
Franklin,  commander,  X.  X.  V.  Commander 
Franklin  is  an  .■\nnapoIis  graduate  and  has  per- 
formed an  unparalleled  feat  in  bringing  the  station 
to  its  present  standard.  He  has  proved  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the 
service.  Xol  only  does  he  hold  the  respect  of 
his  fellow  officers,  but  the  respect  of  every  man 
in  the  camp.  He  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"Skipper."  and  is  described  by  the  enlisted  mert 
who  are  under  him  or  have  passed  under  his  com- 
mand as  a  white  man.  Could  any  tribute  be 
greater?  The  skipper  is  a  hard  worker  and  is  al- 
ways found  at  his  desk  by  7:30,  where  he  re- 
mains visibly  engrossed  in  his  work  until  late  at 
night.  Commander  Franklin  has  a  beautiful  home 
in  Xew  Y'ork  City,  less  than  an  hour's  ride  from 
the  station,  but  caring  little  for  social  life,  he  oc- 
cupies a  small  nK)m  just  tiff  his  office.  He  pos- 
sesses all  those  <tualifications  that  go  to  make  an 
ideal  naval  officer,  efficient,  upright  and  a  gen- 
tleman. He  remains  not  only  an  asset  to  the  sta- 
tion, but  is  a  credit  to  the  same.  .An  efficient 
executive  officer.  Lieut.  Commander  Eckford  De- 
Kay  has  been  of  valuable  assistance  to  Commander 
Franklin, 

A  base  h»)spilal.  one  of  the  most  modern  of  its 
kind,  is  under  the  directiim  of  Medical  Director 
C.  P.  Kindleberger.  The  hospital  has  space  for" 
one  huiulred  beds.  There  has  been  very  little  ill- 
ness in  camp,  owing  to  the  continued  efforts  of 
Medical  Inspector  Wright,  who,  with  an  excellent 
staff  of  surgeons,  has  been  very  successful  in  mak- 
ing thv  o.imp.  one  ni  the  most  sanitary  of  its  kind 

The  barracks  are  kejit  scrupulously  clean  and 
the  mess  iialls  are  models  of  sanitation.  Through- 
out the  Xavy  the  '"grub"  at  I'elhani  l!ay  is  known 
to  be  the  very  best.  Delicacies,  ciwked  to  a  turn 
by  chefs,  who  before  their  entrance  into  the  service 
were  employed  by  i!ie  finest  hotels  and  restaurants 
ill  the  ciiuiitry.  A  fully  et|uii)ped  bakery  and 
butcher  shup  :irc  mainiaiiied.  while  a  large  modem 
refrogeratiir  keejis  llic  more  ])erishable  foodstuffs 
fre>h.  The  entire  personnel  of  the  camp  is  served 
"  in  less  than  thirty  niiiuiles.  The  Xavy  Depart- 
ment, realizing  the  ideal  spot  for  a  large  naval 
training  camp  on   the   east  coast   was  at   Pelham 
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With  a  ninet 

thousand  beds, 
a  cap;d>Ie  staff 
ill!,'  cif  dunicicr: 
man,  IV-Iham  1 
he    niMre    than 


iSay.  <k-ddcd  t..  eiil;iri,'e  tlu-  >lati^.ii-  The  additinu 
is  cuniideted  and  a  I'urnial  i'|n.'iiinLi  ■■<  the  m.-w 
canij)  was  reviewetl  hv  Secrt-tarv  Daniels  osi 
July  4lh. 

Despite  the  increase  in  ci»t  >•(  materials  and 
lahor  since  the  erection  of  the  ori,i:iiial  camp,  the 
cost  |ier  cnhic  fn.ii  of  the  new  work,  inclndin;; 
everythiiit;  enterinj;  into  tlie  constrnctioti.  .-nch 
as  heatinfi,  sewers,  roads,  water  siijudv.  hi;htin^'. 
fire  alarm  systems,  fire  enifines  and  a  larL;c  jiart  of 
tile  office  equipment  is  over  10  cents  less  than 
the  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  the  original  camp. 

In  other  words,  the  new  camp  had  been  com- 
pleted nearly  six  weeks  ahead  of  schedule  and  at  a 
c<ist  of  considerably  over  Sl.COO.COO  less  than  the 
appropriation  for  same.  I  )n  a  cubic  foot  basis, 
a  savint;  of  approximately  S2.CCO,(K)0  is  shown  as 
at^ainst  the  cost  of  the  orif^inal  camp  on  the  same 
basis. 

The  cam|)  has  been  built  as  well,  both  as  to 
material  and  workmanship,  as  is  physically  pos- 
sible   and    will    re(|uire    an    absolute    mininunn    of 

The  whole  credit  for  this  remarkable  sliowiiiy  is 
due  to  Civil  MuKineer  K.  (.'.  Iln.wn  and  the  -^tafi" 
of  assistants  with  which  he  has  .-iirrounded  him- 
self. 


lid. 


,cre  hospital,  accommodating  one 
ith  a  lar;;e  swimming  pool,  with 
instructors  and  the  mutual  feel- 
that   exists   between   officer  and 
-   Xaval  Traininj.'  Station   will  be 
lie   to   carrv    her   burden    in    t!ie 
Uiini:  Ml  to  raisJ  to  still  higher  levels 
lied    ideals    of    which    the    .\'avy    is    so 


THE   LIFE   OF   CONCRETE   VESSELS 

I.\  discus-in^  the  i-robable  life  o!  concrete  ves- 
sels, the  KuLjineerim,'  .\cws-Kecord  of  .\ew 
York  for  July  11th  contains  the  f.dlowini,'  in- 
terestinj,'  editorial : 
"The  life  of  a  concrete  >hip  depend>.  m.ire  than 
on  aiTv  other  ihiiii,',  on  si'mctliini;  about  which  we 
have  little  knowledge:  that  is.  the  ability  of  the 
hull  to  withstand  tJie  rack  ami  the  wrench  of  the 
sea,  the  territic  strains  and  twists  imposed  on  a 
ri.iiid  structure  midcr  reversal  of  stresses  and  sud- 
denly applied  loads.  Computations  of  <;reat  elab- 
oration based  oii  the  best  naval  architectural  kimwd- 
ed;;e  of  the  day  have  been  made  to  take  care  of  just 
these  conditions  of  stress.  Scientilic  loresii-ht  lias 
done  its  best,  but  so  far  our  sole  ])ractical  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  is  the  behavior  .if  the  "["aith'* 
on  its  e.sceptionallv  roui,di  vova^'e  up  the  I'acific 
about  six  weeks  a.i,'o.  Nlinor  defects,  <hie  to  obvi- 
ously weak  desisjn.  ajipeared,  but  structurally  it 
survived  this  most  severe  test  and  as  a  ship  it  re- 
ceived the  commendation  of  the  Lloyds  agent  who 
was  aboard, 

"Pi>ssibly  one  of  the  new  concrete  ships  will 
break  its  back  in  its  first  storm.  Steel  ships  have 
been  known  to  do  so.  Possibly,  but  hardly  prob- 
ably, it  mav  make  its  first  port  with  so  manv  and 
serious  cracks  as  to  incapacitate  it  for  future  ser- 
vice. IJut  these  things  will  not  mean  a  life  of  one 
to  three  years:  it  will  be  a  <piestion  of  days  or 
weeks,  .\ssuniing  the  ability  of  the  ship  to  stand 
U]>  under  such  conditions,  the  g(«id  concrete  we 
now  know  how  to  make  should  guarantee  a  ship's 
life  of  indefitnte  length.  Karly  disintegration,  the 
m.irtal   disease  of  the  Atlantic  City  dispatch,  iieed 


red. 
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Activities  Around  San   Francisco  Bay 


NEXT  month  the  stockholders  of  the  tiulf 
Mail  Steamship  Company  will  vote  upon 
the  {|Hestion  of  increasiiifj  the  capital  stock 
of  the  concern   from  $350,0000  to  $750,000. 

C.  ^^.  Coveil.  managei'  of  the  San  Francisco 
branch  of  Lunham  and  Moore,  freifjht  brokers, 
has  been  in  Seattle  establisliin)^  a  branch  for  his 
firm  in  that  port. 

Charles  R,  Page,  California's  member  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  was  a  visitor  to  San  Francisco 
during  the  month,  his  trip  from  the  East  being 
partially  in  the  nature  of  business  and  partially 
to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest. 

The  .\ntoine  Chiris  Company,  a  French  concern 
with  connections  which  are  world  wide  and  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  150  years,  has  opened 
offices  in  the  Fife  building,  with  Mr.  R.  S-  Hoyt 
in  charge.  This  concern  deals  in  essential  oils  and 
o|>erates  two  fine  schooners,  the  "Tiorgyn"  and 
"Moana"   from  San   Francisco  to  Tahiti. 

Despite  the  recent  heavy  demands  on  bunker 
coals  at  San  Francisco,  the  King  Coal  Company 
has  the  situation  well  in  hand,  it  being  this  firm's 
intention  to  carry  a  stock  of  bunker  coal  of  40,- 
000  tons. 

Captain  Emery  Rice,  formerly  master  of  the 
Pacific  Mailer  "Mongolia  and  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  Pacific  skippers,  has  been  honored 
with  the  command  of  the  Leviathan,  the  largest 
of  all  passenger  liners. 


Pacific  Railway's  Chicago  office,  has  joined  the 
local  staff  of  the  Toyo  Kisen   Kaisha. 

The  receiving  ship  Ocean  Wave,  Captain  J,  H. 
.\nsell,  has  now  gone  into  commission  and  is  hand- 
ling 250  seamen  and  engine  room  students  at  a 
time.  From  this  vessel  the  men  are  shifted  to  the 
training  ship  under  the  command  of  Ca]>tain  I,  X. 
Hibberd. 

George  Kneass  has  laid  the  keels  for  two  new 
Peterson  launches,  which  will  be  50  by  12  by  6 
feet  moulded.  They  wilt  be  fitted  with  60  horse- 
power engines. 


MR.    DE   SOUSA   GOES   EAST 

Mr.  George  S.  DeSousa,  who  has  for  a  number 
of  years  been  the  division  superintendent  of  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  of  America, 
has  left  their  San  Francisco  office  and  goes  to  the 
executive  offices  of  the  company  in  New  York. 
Before  leaving  San  Francisco.  Mr,  DeSousa  had 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  his  company 
had  completed  the  renewal  of  their  contract  with 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  for  Marconi  Wire- 
less Service. 

Mr.   DeSou.-ia   made  a  host  of  friends   while   in 


Mr.  Robert  S.  Hague,  superintending  engineer  of 
the  marine  department  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, has  been  impressed  into  the  service  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  will  have  charge  of  speeding 
up  steel  construction  at  the  Pacific  Coast  shipyards. 
Hague  has  been  with  the  marine  department  of  the 
Standard  Oil  for  nine  years  and  his  appointment 
is  considered  an  excellent  one  in  shipping  and  ship- 
building circles. 

The  big  sailing  .ship  "Katherine",  now  being  al- 
tered to  a  five-masted  bald-headed  schooner  and 
being  powered  with  two  320  horsepower  Itolinder 
engines,  will  be  fitted  with  a  boiler  and  heating 
pipes  through  her  cargo  tanks.  She  will  be  used 
in  the  cocoanut  oil  trade  and  is  owned  by  the  Phil- 
ippine \'egetable  Oil  Company.  Cocoanut  oil  so- 
lidifies in  transit  and  the  usual  method  of  unload- 
ing has  been  to  introduce  heating  pipes  frtmi  shore 
and  bring  the  cargo  to  a  consistency  where  it  can 
be  pumped.  By  having  the  heating  apparatus  on 
board  the  ship,  it  is  believed  large  economies  can 
be  effected  both  in  the  matter  of  unloaiiing  costs 
and  time  consumed,  as  the  cargo  can  be  prepared 
for  unloading  before  the  ship  docks. 

Mr.  \\'.  }i.  Donney.  formerly  with  the  Missouri 
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seconds,  while  Molas  cut  242  inches  in  22  minutes 
and  45  seconds.  On  a  second  test  Silvey  cut  a 
piece  of  steel  7  inches  thick  and  12  inches  long  in 

5  minutes  and  10  seconds,  using  Molas'  tools, 
which  he  had  never  seen  before.  In  this  test  he 
beat  Molas  by  15  seconds.  During  the  test  the 
hose  used  by  Silvey  was  broken. 


SOME  OAKLAND    HAPPENINGS 

ACTUAL  work  has  been  started  on  the  Rolph 
shipyard  at  the  foot  of  Willow  street,  Ala- 
meda, and  the  hulls  of  the  two  big  ocean- 
going tugs,  which  will  be  built  there,  will 
soon  begin  to  take  shape.  Captain  Clem  Randall 
is  in  charge  at  the  plant. 


tharoucl>  teat  of  htt  tt-gaint  qualitici. 
dence  of  the  tremendous  output  which  may  be  ex- 
pected. Deliveries  in  the  last  week  totaled  129,978 
tons,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  7,000,000  tons 
a  year. 


That  the  two-day  strike  of  boilermakers  at  the 
East  Bay  shipyards  will  have  little  et?ect  on  the 
output  of  the  three  establishments  affected,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  shipbuilders.  .\t  the  Moore  yard, 
while  no  attempt  is  being  made  to  make  a  special 
record,  efforts  are  bent  to  turn  out  a  vessel  every 
alternate  week,  and  the  interruption  of  two  days 
is  expected  to  he  made  up.  It  is  expected  that 
the  two  days  lost  in  the  strike  will  not  be  counted 
in  figuring  the  time  on  the  building  of  the  "Challen- 
ger" at  the  .-\lameda  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company.  The  aim  is  to  complete  this  boat,  the 
keel  of  which  was  laid  July  4,  in  twenty-eight  days. 


FAR  EASTERN  TRADE  DIVISION 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  at  W'ashing- 
ton  has  announced  the  creation  of  a  Far  Eastern 
Division  with  C.  M.  Bishop  of  Xew  York  at  its 
head.  The  new  division  has  been  formed  in  offi- 
cial recognition  of  the  closer  relations  between 
America  and  the  Oriental  nations  and  the  first  gov- 
ernmental step  towards  promoting  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  them  on  a  large  scale. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Fischer,  president  of  the  Union  Gas 
Engine  Company,  has  been  honored  with  re-elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  the  N'ational  Gas  Engine 
Association.  This  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  popularity  of  the  president  of  the  big 
Oakland  gas  engine  building  plant. 


.-\n  innovation  in  shipyard  work  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company's 
plan  by  R.  L.  Silvey,  foreman  of  the  burners  and 
welders.  He  is  going  to  conduct  a  school  of  in- 
struction among  the  men  in  his  department  during 
the  noon  hour. 

This  scheme,  it  is  believed,  will  set  a  worth  while 
example  in  the  .continued  building  up  of  America's 
great  war-time  industry.  Men  with  an  aptitude  for 
this  phase  of  skilled  shipyard  work  will  find  in  the 
class  an  opportunity  to  test  their  capabilities,  and 
those  with  small  experience  will  be  shown  the  fine 
points  of  burning  and  welding  by  a  man  who  is 
rated  as  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  that  field  in 
the  country. 

Such  a  school  at  the  lunch  hour  has  not  been 
established  under  similar  conditions  in  other  yards, 
it  is  declared. 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  plans  fot 
the  experiment  among  the  employes  of  the  plant, 
who  now  number  more  than  a  thousand. 

Silvey  had  a  reputation  before  he  went  to  the 
Suisun  Bay  yard,  where  the  fourth  keel  was  re- 
cently laid,  six  months  to  a  day.  from  the  time 
ground  was  broken  /or  the  construction  of  the 
plant.  N'ot  long  ago  he  engaged  in  a  contest  of 
skill  with  Charles  Molas.  who  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  qualified  cutters  of  France.  Silvey 
cut  266  inches  of  7-16  steel  in   12  minutes  and  14 


In  Coast  Transportation  Circles 


TK.WSPORTATIOX  by  water  is  receiving 
an  impetus  from  this  world  war  that  will 
carry  it  through  generations  as  one  of  the 
most  important  fields  of  human  endeavor." 
said  A.  F.  Haines,  general  manafjer  uf  the  I'acific 
Steaniship  Company,  in  a  paper  wiiich  was  read  at 
the  recent  international  convention  of  the  Rotary 
Clubs  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ilr.  Haines  was  chairman  of  the  water  transpor- 
tation section  of  the  convention,  but  was  prevented 
from  presiding  by  pressing  business  affairs,  and 
the  adilress  v  hich  he  had  ]>reparcd  was  read  hy 
the  vice-chairm:in.     His  address  in  jiarl  follows: 

"We  arc  engaged  in  the  most  important  voca- 
tion in  the  world  today.  Transportation  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  three  ]irimary  factors  in  the 
scheme  of  human  existence — first,  agriculture; 
second,   transportation ;    ihinl.   manufacturing. 

"Today  the  world  is  engaged,  first  in  war.  sec- 
ond in  transportation,  third  in  manufacturing.  To 
win  the  war  there  must  be  transportation  of  men 
to  the  battle  fronts  and  transportation  of  the 
wounded  to  the  rear;  transportation  of  materials 
to  the  factories  and  the  munitions  and  supplies  to 
maintain  our  armies. 

"This  necessary  transportation  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  troop  trains  to  the  front,  nor  to  the 
■  steamers  that  carry  the  men  across  the  seas,  nor  to 
vhe  bridge  of  vessels  that  supplies  them.  It  reaches 
the  furthermost  corners  of  the  earth.  It  includes 
transportation  of  timber  from  the  forests,  of  rubber 
from  the  plantations,  and  of  cotton  to  the  gins  and 
of  the  grain  from  the  fields.  Even  the  youngest 
junk  on  the  Yangste  Kiang  and  the  crudest  lighter 
on  the  Mississippi  River  are  units  in  the  great 
problem  of  transportation  today. 

"Transportation  by  water  is  receiving  an  impetus 
from  this  world  war  that  will  carry  it  through  gen- 
erations as  one  of  the  most  important  fields  of 
human  endeavor.  We  shall  use  the  seas  and  wa- 
terways of  the  world  as  never  before. 

"It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  log  raft  propelled  by 
a  stick  to  the  mo<lern  ocean  steamer,  but  our  pres- 
ent-day methods^of  water  transportation  will  cause 
our  grandchildren  to  pity  our  benighted  ignorance. 


Look  backward  at  the  improvement  and  changes 
in  the  last  generation  and  mar\'el  at  nothing  the 
future  may  bring.  We  are  passing  through  a  won- 
derful process  of  evolution.  Many  of  the  principles 
of  the  government  and  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional life  are  undergoing  great  changes.  What 
the  outcome  will  be  is  but  dimly  outlined  in  the 
misty  future.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  we  are 
advancing,  that  our  present  sacrifices  are  not  in 
vain.  Our  ])rofits  will  be  commensurate  with  our 
service. 

"This  convention  should  give  us  inspiration,  Let 
us  therefore  counsel  together  and  devise  ways  and 
means  that  we  may  improve  the  relation  of  our  vo- 
cation in  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the  eventual 
establishmeni  of  a  peaceful  world  with  a  Council 
of   .\ations." 


H.  [■'.  .\loxander,  president  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company,  was  host  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Rain- 
ier Club  in  Seattle  recently  in  honor  of  J.  H.  Ros- 
seter,  newly  appointed  director  general  of  the  di- 
vision of  operations  of  the  L'.  S.  Shipping  Board. 
Mr.  Rosseter  was  in  Seattle  on  a  tour  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  before  assuming  his  duties  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

The  luncheon  was  attended  by  all  the  prominent 
shipping  men  of  the  Puget  Sound  district,  places 
being  laid  for  sixty-five  guests.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Rosseter,  Mr.  .Alexander  called  on  Captain  Robert 
Dollar.  A.  J.  Rhodes,  president  of  the  Seattle  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  Captain  J.  F.  Blain,  North- 
western head  of  the  steel  construction  department 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  to  address  the  gathering. 

-All  the  speakers,  including  Mr.  Rosseter,  laid 
emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  planning  for  the 
future  needs  of  the  nation  as  well  as  for  the  im- 
mediate war  needs.  Mr.  Rosseter  pointed  out  that 
the  one  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  other.  Mr,  Ros- 
seter declared  that  to  win  the  war  was  the  con- 
.trolling  motive  at  this  time,  but  that  neither  now 
nor  after  the  war  could  the  nation  get  the  full  ben- 
efit of  its  efforts  if  its  products  were  not  carried 
in  .American  vessels  and  if  their  operation  was  not 
placed  on  |>ar  with  the  ef- 
ficient methods  of  other 
maritime  nations. 
<u  Captain  Dollar  stated 
that  .American  vessels 
could  not  operate  in  suc- 
cessful competition  with 
Japane.se  and  other  foreign 
nations  after  the  war  if 
such  vessels  were  to  be 
handicapped  by  laws  which 
placed  them  at  an  insur- 
mountable disadvantage. 
He  expressed  his  belief, 
however,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were 
awakening  to  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  large  mer- 
chant marine  for  its  eco- 
nomic ileveloi)ment  and  as 
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A.  F.  Haines,  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company,  re- 
turned to  Seattle  recently 
after  spen<ling  over  two 
months  in  the  East  confer- 
ring with  (iiivernnient  of- 
ficials and  looking  after  the 
business  interests  oi  his  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Haines  divided  his 
time  between  \\"ashingt<in, 
D.  C.  and  New  York.  He 
found  all  industries  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  keyeil 
up  to  a  high  ]>itch.  but  be 
declared  that  the  activities 
of  the  West  in  industrial 
war  work  compared  runst 
favorably  with  the  most  ef- 
ficiently handled  undertak- 
ings in  the   Kast. 
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.Alter  attending  a  meeting  of  L'.  ."^.  Sea  Ser 
Bureau  representatives  in  I'.ostun,  1-".  J.  ( Iril 
head  of  the  bureau  in  (be  Northwest.  rL-liiniei 
Seattle  with  the  announcement  that  the  iiicrca; 
need  of  seamen  to  man  new  vessels  would  resul 
the  expansion  of  ihe  work  being  perjornicd  by 
office  within  a  short  time.  While  Fast  lie  spci 
few  days  in  New  York  and  \Vashingt..n,  D. 
where  he  conferred  with  other  Shijiping  \'- 
officials. 


Of  uniisnal  interest  in  shipping  circles  was  the 
recent  announcement  by  President  H.  F.  .Alexander 
of  the  purchase  of  two  auxiliary  powered  wooden 
schooners  for  u.se  in  trans-Pacific  trade.  The  ves- 
sels were  purchased  before  completion  from  their 
builders,  the  Puget  Sound  llridge  and  Dredging 
Company  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  .Alexander  named  them  in  honor  of  twi>  dis- 
tinguished naval  officers.  Admiral  Sims  and  .Ad- 
miral Mavo.  Each  has  a  deadweight  carrving  ca- 
pacity of '3000  tnns.  The  Admiral  May.,  was  still 
on  the  ways  when  the  sale  was  made,  and  at  her 
launching  on  July  5  prominent  officials  i.l  Uie  .\d- 
miral  Line  were  in  attendance.  The  scbo..mer  was 
christene.l  by  .Miss  Ruth  Haines,  the  13-year-old 
daughter  of  'lleneral  .Manager  .A.  F.  Haines  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company. 

Mr.  Haines  stated  that  the  vessels  were  pur- 
chased primarily  to  help  bring  t.i  the  L'nited  Stales 
the  products  of  the  Orient  that  are  necessary  tn  the 
nation's  war  reijuirements.  such  as  rubber  anil  i-«»\ 
products.  He  pointed  out  that  if  the  full  benefit 
in  the  exchange  of  products  with  the  Orient  are 
to  accrue  lo  the  l'nited  States,  as  nnich  tonnage 
as  possible  must  be  carried  in  .Xnicrican  bottoms. 

Shortly  after  the  jmrchase  of  the  .\diniral  Sims 
and  -Admiral  .Mayo,  the  Pacific  Steamshiii  Com- 
pany announced  that  it  had  chartered  the  newly 
built  wooden  steamshi]i  Lovejoy  for  a  period  .,f 
three  months  for  use  in  the  Seattle- Soutbea>tern 
.Alaska  trade.  Mr.  Haines  stated  that  this  action 
was  in  line  with  the  com|>any's  determiuatinn  to 
provide  ade(|uate  tonnage  for  the  .\laska  trailc  de- 
spite the  high  charter  rates  and  the  demand  for 
vessels  elsewhere. 

The  Lovejoy  was  built  by  the  Ballard  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  of  Seattle.    Her  launching  was  unique 


that   she   was    100  per  cent   complete   and   had 
steam  nj)  when  she  slid  down  tile  ways.     She  has 


2000  tons.     She 
the    latter    part 


a  deadweight  carrying 

oTjil. 

The  Admiral  Sims,  which  was  launched  on  May 
2?.  was  delivered  to  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany in  July  and  sailed  on  her  first  trip  to  the 
Orient  a  lew  <lavs  ago.  The  launching  of  the  .Ad- 
miral Mayo  was'attended  by  President  H.  F.  Alex- 
ander, (icneral  Manager  .A.  F.  Haines,  E.  .A. 
Stuart.  Al.  .A.  .Arnold,  William  Jones,  directors, 
and  W.  C.  Morrow,  genera!  counsel. 


.A.   O.   .Anderson   &  Company   have   moved 
new   quarters   at   242   California   street,    the 
being  necessitated    by    the   need    of   more   roo 
take  care  of  the  ra])idly  developing  business. 


Far   Eastern   Conditions 

By  Thomas  Pox,  F.  R.  S.,  Singapore 


IN  the  markets  here  there  are  signs  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  exporters  are  awaken- 
ing to  a  realization  of  the  possibilities  that  lie 
within  their  grasp.  In  the  Straits  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  one  comes  across  the  American 
merchant,  and  the  representatives  of  the  American 
manufacturers  far  more  frequently  than  was  the 
case  even  as  recently  as  a  year  ago.  Before  the 
war  the  position  of  America  was  not  a  strong  one 
here,  and,  what  is  surprising,  it  was  some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war  that  American 
exporters  displaj'^d  any  real  interest  in  conditions. 
It  may  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  importers  at  this  side  clamormg 
in  the  American  markets  the  American  exporter 
would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what 
was  happening  in  the  East  Indies,  but  it  is  only 
stating  facts  to  put  it  that  it  was  the  insistent  de- 
mands of  the* people  here  for  goods  that  they  could 
no  longer  secure  from  Europe  that  made  the  Amer- 
ican appreciate  the  situation.  I  am  speaking  in 
•  general  terms.  It  may  be  that  even  before  the 
war  there  were  a  few  exporters  at  your  side  who 
in  a  way  realized  the  possibilities  of  Eastern  mar- 
kets lying  beyond  China  and  Japan,  but  in  general 
these  markets  were  a  closed  book. 

Even    now,    are    the    Americans    doing   all    they 
might  do?    I  do  not  thing  that  they  are.     Some  of 
the  larger  firms  are  appointing  representatives  to 
solely  represent  them.    They  are  sending  men  from 
their  own   staffs,  men  who  understand  their  con- 
ditions of  trade,  who  have  been  made  conversant 
with  not  only  the  particular  lines  handled  by  their 
firm,   but   the   particular  way   in    which    this   firm 
does  business.     This  has  an  advantage,  but  at  the 
same   time   a   disadvantage,   as   all    systems    must 
have.     It  has  the  advantage  that   the   representa- 
tive sent   over   knows   what  his   firm   can   supply, 
he   knows   how   they   will   execute   any   particular 
order,  and  he  knows,  as  a  consequence,  just  how 
far  he  can  go  in  taking  orders  and  pushing  goods. 
Further,  he  realizes  how  far  he  can  go  in  making 
suggestions    which    he    thinks    might    lead    to    im- 
proved trade  through  an  attempt  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions at  this  side.     But  he  can  only  have  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  market  here,  of  the  lan- 
guage, of  the  people.     Conditions  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent  to   those    existing   at   your   side,   and    your 
methods  will  not  work  here  without  considerable 
modification.    So  if  your  man  comes  over  saturated 
with  your  traditions  (which  for  your  domestic  trade 
are  excellent),  if  he  attempts  to  work  on  lines  he 
would  follow  in  America,  he  will  soon  find  that  he 
is  up  against  a  proposition  that  bristles  wath  diffi- 
culties.    He  will  upset  the  Chinese,  the  Arab  and 
the  Indian  traders — and  they  are  in  the  majority. 
The  European  houses  may  understand  him.  though 
even  these  are  a  little  parochial  through  their  as- 
sociation with  Eastern  races.     Your  representative 
will  find  that  our  Chinaman  is  cautious  to  the  de- 
gree of  irritation.     He  will  find  that  the  Arab  and 
the  Indian  are  suspicious,  and  this   may  hurt  the 
dignity  of  your  representative.     The  suspicion  will 
be  shown  in  many  peculiar  ways.    What  has  to  be 
remembered  is  that  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
mind  are  moulded  on  different  lines,  and  when  he 
shows  his  suspicion  the  Arab  or  the  Indian  does 


not  mean  to  insult  either  your  representative  or 
your  firm.  He  is  suspicious  in  self-defense.  He 
throws  out  his  suspicion  just  as  the  porcupine 
throws  out  its  bristles,  as  a  safeguard. 

Your  representative  will  be  faced  with  dela}?, 
procrastination,  suspicion,  and  a  bland  exterior, 
which  will  upset  him  unless  he  tries  to  throw  aside 
some  of  his  Western  business  ideals.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult situation,  and  can  only  be  handled  by  the 
most  tactful.  Bluflf  and  bluster  will  not  act.  It 
merely  means  that  you  shut  yourself  out  of  the 
market* 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  exporter  places 
his  goods  with  a  firm  here,  he  has  the  assurance  of 
being  represented  by  people  who  understand  the 
market.  They  know  how  to  deal  with  the  Oriental 
races.  They  know  what  every  move  means.  l>ut 
they  may  not  know  the  American  market.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  not  be  conversant  with  the 
particular  lines  of  goods  in  which  you  deal,  and 
that  is  a  disadvantage. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  it  is  better  to 
send  a  man  from  America  who  not  only  knows 
American  conditions,  but  knows  our  conditions,  or 
to  be  represented  by  a  firm  here  that  knows  the 
conditions  of  marketing  but  does  not  know  the 
American  conditions.  That  is  a  question  for  indi- 
vidual firms  to  decide.  What  strikes  me  as  prob- 
ably being  the  best  arrangement  if  one  wishes  to 
spare  expense  is  to  place  the  lines  with  someone 
who  knows  conditions  both  here  and  in  America. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  secure  such  a  representative. 
It  is  simpler  for  the  British  firms  to  secure  such 
a  person  because  the  majority  of  the  men  in  busi- 
ness at  this  side  have  had  business  experience  in 
Britain. 

But  the  Americans  will  be  missing  their  oppor- 
tunities if  they  refuse  to  consider  the  markets  here 
simply  because  there  are  difficulties  in  the  w-ay  of 
proper  representation.  On  the  one  side,  your  man 
direct  from  the  American  house  in  time  will  be- 
come conversant  with  conditions  here.  He  will 
pick  up  the  language  and  he  will  learn  the  preju- 
dices and  inclinations  of  the  Eastern  races.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  man  at  this  side  will  soon  make 
himself  conversant  with  American  conditions,  and 
if  he  is  supplied  with  ample  literature  and  full  in- 
structions cannot  go  far  wrong.  The  man  at  this 
side,  too,  will  prove  the  less  expensive  at  the  start. 
The  volume  of  business  can  later  decide  whether 
it  is  worth  while  opening  a  direct  office  here. 


Sudden  &  Christenson  are  expected  to  enter  the 
oflFshore  trades  as  operating  agents  for  several  of 
the  Shipping  Board  vessels  in  the  near  future. 
This  will  be  the  second  venture  of  this  company 
on  long  voyage  business  on  a  large  scale,  they 
having  formerly  operated  vessels  on  the  Coast  to 
Coast  run  for  some  time. 


The  War  Trade  Board  have  placed  cocoanut 
meat  upon  the  list  of  restricted  imports.  All  out- 
standing licenses  for  the  importation  of  cocoanut 
meat  in  any  form  have,  by  a  new  ruling  (W.  T. 
B.  R.  148),  been  revoked  as  to  ocean  shipment  after 
June  30,  1918. 
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On   and   About   Puget  Sound 


TJIE    I'uj;et    Siiuiid    Xavv    V;i 
has  recL'iveil  imlers  inmi  tliu 
twii  anitminiliuii   sliiii>   aii'l  /"  luiin:   swfein.T>. 
K(ir   the    tirst    six    niuiilhs    .if    l''lS   tin-    rec- 
ords shim-  that  (/)'VJOO  tniis  of  irci.U'lil  pass  thnm;4h 
Seattle's   pnlihc   teniiiiials.     This   js  a   K^ii'i   "'    ■^■^ 
per  cent  over  tlie  first  six  niKiiihs  ui  l"i7. 

Ca|itain  J.  <i.  Liidlnw.  foniifrlv  imn  cainain  ••( 
tile  Pacific  Stcamshi])  t'umpativ  in  Si-attic,  lias 
been  t;iven  a  lieutenant  cuniniandcr's  c<ininii^>ion 
in  the  L'nited  States  Xaval   Reserve. 

Mr.  J.  Ray  Munre  has  been  ai>puinteil  chief 
wharfinger  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  at 
Seattle  to  sncceed  James  S.  (jrant.  who  ha>  be- 
come superintendent  of  the  Kast  Waterway  Duck 
and  Warehouse  Company's  Oriental  oil  terminals 
on   Harbor  Island. 

Captain  Maktta,  manager  of  the  foreign  trade 
department  of  the  Ocean  Transport  Company,  Ltd., 
was  a  recent  visitor  to  Seattle  and  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say  about  his  company's  plans:  "Among 
the  services  planned  are  lines  to  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  South  America,  to  \ew  York,  to  Galves- 
ton, \ew  Orleans  and  the  West  Indies.  W'e  are 
building  60.000  tons  of  shipping  in  Japan  and  now 


the 


-  Us  I 


he   t  na^t 
.ject  thv 


iisiilera 
thi,-e 


till 


[  irade 


ave  under  charter. 
Our  C'impanv  i>  \u<\\  operating;  vessels  of  lar;;e  si^re 
between  the  (  irient  anil  Seattle,  the  Orient  and 
San  I'rancisco.  to  .\u-tralia.  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and  the  Straits  Settlements.  I  e.\pcct  to  make  a 
jjeneral  study  nl  trad*  conclitions.  and  after  spend- 
ing c.insiderahle  time  .m  the  Pacific  Coast  will  go 
to  Chicago.  New  York,  the  (iidf  ports  and  the  east 
coast  of  South  .\nierica.  W'e  now  have  more  than 
thirty  vessels  in  the  trans-Pacific  trade,  hut  expect 
to  make  still  further  increases  in  the  service. 
Larger  carriers  will  be  placed  on  the  Seattle-Ori- 
ental route,  wliicb  is  now  the  most  important 
served  by  our  company." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Port  Commission, 
Chief  Engineer  Nicholson  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare tentative  plans  for  the  duplication  of  the 
Smith's  Cove  terminal. 

The  i>roposed  extension  of  the  existing  pier,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  would  give  it 
a  total  length  of  i.CiOO  feet.  The  plans  provide  for 
extensive  dredging  c^n  the  inner  section.     At  pres- 
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will!  t«in  5'ii)  li,,r^i-p,,wi-r  Mcliit..>li  an 

ami  has  -lartai  -mi  Irt  inai,k-ii   vvaijc. 
At   thi-  ■:\-->v  Ml"    liiiR'  llu-   Soattli-    I '.  .1 


o.iu-tTir-^    Ml;-    Siatilf    plant.      Mr.    Wil.-.n    i-    1 
Ml'    the    W  ilsMii    Sliiphiiil.liii-    r..miianv.    whii'li 

lliuv    wav-    f..r    w Wu    v.-.-!.    and    i>    at    jire 

.lc\..tiiiL:    all    hi-    ;u:.-nti..n    :■>    tlu-    airairs   -f 


tlK- 


sirni   ailcipti'd    si-voral    rai«.',-    in    ilic    |iMrt">    rat^^    !.■  w Icii  \anl, 

iiK'Ct     the     a'Mi-il     cm-i     ..i'     traiisavtm^'     lni-.iiR'--,  l'.in!raii>  t..  ImiM  four  t^'p-ail  >cl|i " 'IHT-  .ir  J.JIK) 

\\"haria;,'e  .ni  1  .i-o;iii  i-ar;;.i  rl.■m.■^^l^  ai  .^r  i-cnt,-  ih-T  t"ii<    ik-aiiwfiL'ht     i-ai^ini'.v     each     Iiaw     iii>t     hc'ii 

t.m,  liaiKUiiic  rato<  .m  ..ocaii  car-.,  wl-iv  im-rea-i-'l  awanicil  \-\  private  paitie^  1-  the  Sunh  lieii.l  Shiji- 

in.m  ?).3:»  t..  :?1.5li  i.er  t'.ii.  ,,r  inelmlin;^  uhana:;e  hiiil.liit!^  t'..ii!pariv,   a  new    o.neeni    whieh  has  jiist 

in.m  S1.55  tn  S1.S5  per  l.-ii.      [jandliiiy  cliar-L'-  ..n  o.iTi[ileled    a    -Iiii.l.iiil.iii-     p];rii    at     S..iilh     I'.eiiil. 

cnastn-i-c  freight  have  heai    rai>eil    frnin   ,15   1.-  4,=  W  a-hin-l.  .n. 
eeiu-  i>er  ton.  b.cal  uharra;;e  ir.mi  JO  an.l  Jr  i.>  .VI  Mr,   W  ,    II,    l'ier--:i,  ;i  1.i-.,ther  .  .1    K,    I!,    i'ior>..n. 

t..  5.1.110  an.l  S.1,.^U  per  l..n,  ha-   .'ii-l    Leeii    app- .ir.:e,l    i".rt    en;.-ineer    l"..r    W  .    k. 

erociiiiLr  a  LTalvanii^inL;  iilant  at  |-ir-i''^\\  emie  .-^.'.nth  The  >hi|.nieni  ..i 'I'linii  n  fu<  --i  --.eel  j-lates  aii.l 

ami   .<taev    >lreet.   \vliere   marine    \VTk    will    W   -|.e-  sh;i;>.-   t.  ■  the  ■  )rier)t   iti    li.;;  .  .t   the   f.iniinL;-  .  .v  er  ..t 

eiali/.e'l  in.     Mr,   M.   M.   Mel-hv  aitie.  i-r  tive   vear-  i.ntna-e   '>     lapa:i    t..   the    \'v.\u--\    Mates,    vvill    add 

cliar;:e  -■['  the  i>Iant,  '"'      ''^   ',,,  ",        '    '         '    "■  '    '  '  '■■",' 

Mr.    !..hn    WilsMM.   nne  ..f  the  ..r-ani/ers   ..f   the  I"""'    ■■"•ih;.e-.    arM    evp.Tter-    «h,.    are    clam..rn,^ 

Aiiie-s    Shij.lMiiMinj;-  ami    Dry    l)..ck    ("..mpany.    re-  ''T    lKen>e-.    may    lin.l    -..me    ihinenhy    ,n    j^ettni,!.; 

si^jiicil    recently   as  ^'eneral   ,-ii  peri  11  ten  dent  ot    that  Imtt-'nis  iVir  the  <  )rk'iit. 
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There  has  been  little  lumber  movement  out  of 
here  during  the  past  month  and  not  many  in- 
quiries with  chance  of  business,  exporters  declare. 
There  has  been  a  little  business  with  the  West 
Coast  and  would  be  more,  it  is  stated,  if  tonnage 
could  be  secured. 


On  account  of  the  great  amount  of  improve- 
ments being  made  at  the  Todd  Drydock  &  Con- 
struction Corporation  plant  the  visitor  of  two 
months  ago  would  hardly  recognize  the  big  plant. 
At  present  new  machine  shops  are  going  up;  a 
300-unit  hotel  building  is  being  constructed ;  addi- 
tions to  the  steel  sheds  are  under  wav  and  new 
building  berths  and  launching  ways  constructed. 
The  plant  is  now  employing  close  to  5,000  men. 


The  first  steamer  to  come  here  with  oil  for  the 
North  Sea  Products  Company  was  the  *'Grayt" 
operated  by  the  Victoria  end  of  the  company, 
which  brought  down  about  22,000  drums.  There 
was  also  some  bone  in  the  shipment.  The  North 
Sea  Products  Company  is  now  having  its  oil  tanks 
completed  here  and  rapidly  arranging  to  carry  on 
an  extensive  trade.  At  present  the  firm  has  large 
orders  for  whale  meat  from  Boston  and  for  the 
canned  product.  There  will  be  several  steamers 
call  here  during  the  season  with  the  company's 
product. 


In  connection  with  the  northern  fishing  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  "Glory  of  the  Seas,"  operated 
and  owned  by  the  Glacier  Fish  Company  of  Ta- 


coma,  will  be  taken  north  this  season  as  a  cold 
storage  ship.  War  conditions  and  possible  need 
for  the  vessel  are  holding  the  ship  here,  it  is 
stated. 


Box  shook  shipments  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
will  run  fairly  heavy  during  July,  according  to 
present  indications.  There  will  at  least  be  two 
cargoes  of  4,000  tons  each,  which  it  is  believed 
will  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  pineapple  indus- 
try. Tonnage  was  promised  nearly  two  months 
ago  to  move  this  freight,  but  the  vessels  were  de- 
layed in  getting  here. 

While  not  definitely  settled  yet,  it  has  been  ex- 
pected that  additional  contracts  would  be  awarded 
the  Foundation  Company  for  the  construction  of 
other  vessels  at  the  yards  here.  The  Foundation 
yard  No.  4  is  planning  to  put  a  ship  each  week 
in  the  water  and  to  have  trial  runs  in  practically 
the  same  rate.  In  the  "Gerbeviller,"  put  out  here, 
the  machinery  was  installed  within  a  month.  This 
is  believed  to  be  a  record  for  auxiliary  vessels. 
The  work  is  in  charge  of  George  Kingsbury. 

Edward  W.  Heath,  who  has  been  with  the  Ta- 
coma  Shipbuilding  Company  since  its  inception  as 
superintendent,  has  resigned  and  it  is  understood 
will  take  a  position  carrying  greater  responsibility. 
Mr.  Heath  is  one  of  the  best  wood  ship  builders 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Among  his  vessels  is  the 
"Jefferson,"  now  in  the  Alaska  service,  and  the 
dredge  "Pacific." 
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The  White  Star  Deal 

NEGOTIATIONS  have  been  concluded  by  a 
British  syndicate,  with  which  it  is  under- 
stood Lord  Pirrie  and  Sir  Owen  Philipps 
are  associated,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Brit- 
ish interests  in  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Company,  but  the  transaction  has  still  to  be 
ratified  by  stockholders.  The  reported  transfer 
price  of  $125,000,000  is  much  below  the  present 
market  value  of  the  ships,  which  aggregates  about 
960,000  tons,  the  concerns  included  in  the  agree- 
ment being  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany (White  Star  Line),  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Company,  the  British  &  North  Atlantic  Steam  Nav- 
igation Company  (Dominion  Line),  and  most  of  the 
capital  in  Frederick  Leyland  &  Co.  By  an  under- 
standing arrived  at  between  the  Admiralty,  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  late  Pierpont  Morgan  in 
August,  1903,  when  the  famous  combine  was 
formed,  none  of  the  vessels  could  be  transferred 
to  foreign  registry  for  twenty  years  from  that 
date,  and  I  believe  that  as  the  result  of  a  recent 
arrangement  it  was  decided  that  the  restriction 
should  be  operative  for  three  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Ships  Growing  Cheaper 
Those  Norwegian  firms  who  last  year  placed 
orders  with  Northeast  coast  shipbuilders  for,  it 
is  estimated,  about  700,000  tons  of  shipping  at  the 
high  price  of  $135  a  ton,  have,  I  hear,  been  endeav- 
oring to  sub-let  their  contracts.  Some  have  man- 
aged to  get  out  of  the  business  at  a  profit,  but, 
on  the  whole,  their  efforts  have  not  been  success- 


ful. A  few  months  ago  also  certain  French  ship- 
owners signed  agreements  in  the  United  States 
for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  vessels  at  $225 
a  ton,  for  delivery  after  the  war,  and,  judging  by 
present  appearances,  their  position  is  serious.  They 
paid  one-sixth  of  the  contract  price  as  deposit. 
The  inner  meaning  of  these  transactions  is  that 
the  shipping  world  now  holds  that  the  Anglo- 
American  national  shipbuilding  programs  are  bound 
to  overtake  destruction  by  submarines,  and  to  leave 
the  world  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  shipping 
enough  for  its  needs. 

Warships  as  Merchantmen 
The  proposal  to  transform,  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  some  of  the  surplus  war  vessels  into 
cargo  carriers  has  caused  much  discussion  in  ship- 
ping quarters,  but  the  possibilities  of  the  idea  can 
only  be  realized  by  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
actual  facts.  Naval  architects  and  shipbuilders 
generally  are  not  opposed  to  the  idea,  though 
they  admit  that  the  cost  of  the  alteration  will  be 
great,  but  not  so  heavy  as  that  of  building  new 
ships.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  scheme  will 
be  submitted  to  a  committee  representative  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Naval  Construction  Corps,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects, the  Chamber  of  Shipping  and  Lloyd^s  Reg- 
ister. Some  years  ago  the  Navy  Department  at 
Washington  considered  the  question,  I  believe, 
when  merchant  tonnage  was  short,  and  actually 
took  some  action  in  the  matter.  It  is  said  that 
the  former  Spanish  gunboat  Nueva  Espana,  which 
was  built  at  Cadiz  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  is  about 
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to  begin  a  new  career  as  a  cargo  boat,  and  also 
that  the  government  .of  Argentina  has  decided  to 
convert  several  obsolete  warships  into  traders. 

Suggested  State  Auction  of  Ships 

It  will  be  found  that  strong  support  exists  in 
the  shipping  industry  for  the  suggestion  made  in 
the  London  ^'Times''  that  the  large  number  of 
ships  purchased  by  the  State  should  now  be  sold 
at  public  auction  and  the  State  recouped  for  a 
part  of  its  enormous  outlay  in  tonnage.  There  is 
general  recognition  of  the  truth  that  responsibility 
for  a  large  program  of  mercantile  construction 
can  only  rest  with  the  State.  The  competing  de- 
mands of  the  Xavy  and  the  Merchant  Marine  for 
men  and  material  in  the  shipyards  are  such  that 
the  allocations  must  be  agreed  upon  by  central 
authorities.  The  Government  is  in  a  more  favor- 
able position  than  private  owners  for  arranging 
terms  with  builders  in  the  British  Isles,  and  it 
is  certain  that  only  the  Government  could  have 
afforded  the  very,  high  prices  paid  for  some  of  the 
vessels  built  abroad.  But  when  the  vessels  are 
ready  for  service  the  advantage  of  individual  man- 
agement, even  in  time  of  war,  is  recognized,  and 
experienced  steamship  managers  are  appointed,  at 
nominal  fees,  to  act  as  *'ships'  husbands." 

There  need  be  no  possibility  of  any  question  of 
large  profits  accruing  to  owners,  if  the  vessels 
are  now  sold  to  the  State.  There  were  those  who 
in  the  earlier  months  of  the  war  proposed  that 
their  ships  should  be  requisitioned  by  the  State 
on  the  basis  of  a  return  of  interest  on  the  capital 
expended.  If  this  plan  had  been  adopted  there 
could  have  been  no  charge  of  '^profiteering"  against 
the  industry.  It  should  be  quite  practicable  for 
the  Government  and  owners  to  agree  within  a 
very  short  time  on  prices  for  the  new  ships  which 
would  simply  allow  the  buyers  a  fair  rate  of  inter- 
est on  their  money  and  permit  them  to  set  aside 
the  usual  amount  annually  for  depreciation.  The 
employment  of  the  vessels  would  be  directed  by 
the  State  precisely  as  it  is  now.  By  such  a  plan 
the  State  would  recover  the  bulk  of  its  vast  ex- 
penditure in  tonnage  and  money  would  again  be 
diverted  into  shipping  which  may  now  be  put  to 
a  far  less  satisfactory  use.  And  much  would  be 
done  to  put  the  shipping  industry  in  fighting  trim 
and  prepare  for  the  time  when  the  welfare  of  the- 
nation  will  depend,  more  than  ever  before,  on  in- 
dividual brains,  skill  and  enterprise. 

Shipping  After  the  War 

Sir  Owen  Philipps,  chairman  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  took  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  annual  meeting  of  that  undertaking 
to  tender  to  the  Government  some  advice  regard- 
ing its  relations  with  the  shipping  industry  after 
the  war.  At  the  present  time,  he  said,  the  com- 
pany's business  was  more  completely  under  Gov- 
ernment control  than  at  any  previous  period  of 
the  conflict,  and  admitted  that  after  the  return 
of  peace  a  certain  amount  of  Government  control 
over  shipping  might  be  necessary  for  a  very  brief 
period  in  order  to  ensure  essential  supplies,  but 
the  sphere  of  Government  control  should  be  lim- 
ited to  enforcing  proper  rules  and  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  ships,  their  sea- 
worthiness, equipment,  manning,  etc.,  and  to  se- 
curing as  far  as  practicable  fair  play  for  British 
shipping  in  competition  with  foreign  nations — more 
especially  where  foreign  shipping  is  either  directly 
or    indirectlv    State-aided.      Xo    British    industrv, 


said  Sir  Owen,  is  less  adapted  to  State  ownership 
than  shipping.  It  has  been  created  and  built  by 
successive  generations  of  strenuous  and  enterpris- 
ing men,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
world-wide  ramifications  of  Britain's  maritime 
trade  could  possibly  be  upheld  and  expanded  by 
Government  officials,  however  able  and  efficient 
in  their  own  sphere.  In  the  case  of  an  industry 
so  highly  specialized  as  shipping,  with  interests  all 
over  the  world  open  to  universal  competition,  the 
chairman  expressed  his  conviction  that  by  taking 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  have  won  for  it 
the  high  position  it  has  occupied  hitherto  and  plac- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  department 
the  nation  would  be  running  a  grave  risk  of  losing 
that  maritime  supremacy  which,  whether  in  peace 
or  war,  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
Britain's  position  as  a  world  power.  A  measure 
of  Government  control  in  many  industries  will  un- 
doubtedly be  necessary  in  the  early  days  of  peace. ' 
but  it  should  be  restricted  to  the  actual  needs  of 
the  situation,  and  be  terminated  the  moment  that 
course  can  be  safely  adopted. 

Fabricated  Ships 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of 
the  shipbuilding  push  in  which  Great  Britain  has 
led  the  way  is  that  of  fabricated  ships.  A  fabri- 
cated ship  is  a  vessel  the  component  parts  of 
which  are  manufactured  in  other  than  shipbuild- 
ing yards.  These  component  parts  are  transported 
to  shipbuilding  yards,  assembled  there  and  put 
together  as  complete  ships.  There  were  many 
industrial  establishments  in  the  country  doing 
work  closely  resembling  shipbuilding  and  marine 
engineering.  Among  them  were  bridge-building 
yards  and  land-engine  factories.  The  majority  of 
these  were  in  centers  remote  from  launching  water, 
and  how  to  utilize  them  efficientlv  was  a  difficult 
problem.  It  was  solved  by  the  adoption  of  fabri- 
cation. A  ship  was  designed  whose  material  could 
be  satisfactorily  made  in  the  bridge  yards.  This 
vessel  is  larger  than  most  of  the  .standard  ships, 
and  it  has  not  a  curved  frame.  Size  and  weight 
of  unit  construction  are  limited,  so  that  transport 
is  easy  and  powerful  gear  for  placing  it  in  position 
unnecessary.  In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  as 
regards  machinery,  geared  turbines  are  being  used 
instead  of  reciprocating  engines.  Every  part  of 
the  complete  ship  can  be  made  in  inland  establish- 
ments near  steel  mills,  and  transported  by  ordinary 
means  to  the  seaboard. 

With  all  the  slips  in  private  yards  filled,  it  was 
necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  sites  for  assembling 
yards.  The  national  shipyards  in  the  West  of 
England  were  laid  out  for  the  new  purpose,  and 
private  undertakings  of  the  same  character  exist 
or  are  projected.  In  carrying  out  its  plans  the 
State  has  a  call  on  labor  which  is  not  available  to 
contractors.  The  bulk  of  this  labor  is  unskilled, 
but  it  is  being  trained  in  the  use  of  pneumatic 
riveters  and  caulking  tools,  and  will  be  sufficiently 
expert  to  put  the  fabricated  ships  together. 

The  fabrication  of  the  materials  of  ships  and 
engines  has  now  been  organized  over  a  consid- 
erable area,  local  committees  being  responsible  in 
certain  districts  for  definite  deliveries  of  a  ship, 
or  a  number  of  ships,  within  specified  periods. 
P)esides,  fabricated  ships  are  taking  shape  in  sev- 
eral assembling  yards,  and  before  long  vessels  of 
the  type  should  represent  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  tonnage  output. 
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siila  plant  the  first  Uaw  were  auxihary  scln miners, 
in  which  W'inton  enf^iiies  were  installed,  ami  these 
were  followed  by  vessels  of  the  exfUisive  i'eiiiii- 
siila  type  of  4,000  tons  deadweight  capacity,  ami 
both  larfrer  and  of  different  construction  than  either 
the  Ferris  or  Hough  type  ships. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Knapp,  president  »n'  the  corporation. 
has  been  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  development  i)f 
the  plant,  and  interested  with  him  are  some  of  the 
best  known  financial  and  business  men  in  Oregon. 
For  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  Pen- 
insula Shipbuilding  Company  has  launched  the 
steamers  Clackamas,  Hell  Bnxik.  .\noka  and  Cre- 
sap.  These  vessels  are  287  feet  long  over  all,  2ff) 
feet  between  perpendiculars.  4')  feet  8  inches  ex- 
treme beam,  and  27  feet  6  inches  depth  of  hold. 
They  are  designed  lor  ifi  feet  load  draft,  have  en- 
gines of  1.^00  horse-power  and  an  estimated  load 
speed  of  10.,^  knots.  Their  hunkering  capacity  will 
give  them  a  radius  of  4500  miles. 

The  vessels  are  being  jxiwcred  with  Scott  water 
tube  boilers  and  the  latest  tyjie  of  \\'estin,!.;house 
turbines    with    reduction    gearing,    which    will    givu 
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.\lthough  the  Peninsula  ships  exceed  the  stand- 
ard government  shi|)s  in  deadweight  capacity  by 
about  1.^  per  cent,  they  also  have  an  excess  of 
about  -25  horse-power,  which  will  enable  them  to 
carry  this  additional  cargo  at  a  slightly  increased 
speed,  both  of  which  points  are  of  great  value  un- 
der ])resent  conditions. 

The  lines  of  these  ships  have  been  worked  out 
with  somewhat  greater  deailrise  than  the  average 
cargo  vessel  and  the  entrance  and  run  have  been 
made  extremely  easy.  These  features  will  make 
the  vessels  much  easier  in  a  sea  when  running  light 
and  will  undoubtedly  prolong  their  lives  by  elimi- 
nating excessive  pounding. 

.\s  regards  hull  strength,  the  addition  of  a  steel 
box  keel.son,  wocid-lillcd  and  thoroughly  protected 
from  corrosion,  while  in  no  way  decreasing  the 
cubic  capacity  of  the  ship,  gives  ailditional  center 
line  stiffness,  which  is  invaluable. 
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this  type  of  construction. 
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In  deciding  to  adopt  the  system,  Lloyd  J.  Went- 
worth,  supervisor  in  Oregon  for  wooden  ship  con- 
struction, advised  each  company  as  follows: 

**It  has  been  decided  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  that  in  order  to  create  enthusiasm  and 
friendly  rivalry  among  the  employes  of  your  vari- 
ous yards   in   the   Eleventh   District,   to   donate   a 

flag,  or  set  of  international  code  flags,  spelling  out 
the  words  "Best  Progress."  which  will  be  awarded 
to  the  yard  showing  the  best  per  cent  progress  in 
construction  per  hull  of  all  hulls  on  the  ways  under 
construction  every  two  weeks  for  that  period. 

"This  set  of  flags  will  travel  from  yard  to  yard, 
according  to  the  best  progress  of  work,  as  shown 
by  the  reports  submitted  to  this  office  on  the  15th 
and  last  day  of  each  month.  The  award  to  be  based 
solely  upon  the  per  cent  of  gain  per  hull  on  ways 
irrespective  of  all  other  consideration  and  conditions. 

"These  flags  w^ill  be  flown  by  the  successful 
builder  on  their  flag  staflP  immediately  below  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  official  flag,  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  until  the  next  award  is  made 
to  another  yard,  unless  the  yard  holding  the  same 
by  the  showing  made  by  the  reports  for  that  period 
is  again  shown  to  be  the  winner  for  best  progress. 

"Yards  will  be  furnished  each  period  with  a 
statement  showing  the  pro  rata  standing  of  all 
yards  in  the  district  based  on  the  percentage  of 
work  completed  per  hull  average  for  period  just 
elapsed." 


MR.  SCHWAB'S  VISIT 

He  came,  he  saw  and  conquered,  might  fittingly 
be  applied  to  the  mission  of  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
director  general  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, who  was  in  Portland  July  13,  14  and  15,  for 
his  arrival  created  a  stronger  and  newer  interest 
in  affairs  maritime,  and  his  survey  of  the  field,  al- 
ways with  the  counsel  of  Charles  Piez,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  corporation, 
brought  about  a  speeding  up  in  work,  as  well  as 
the  completion  of  details  concerning  the  new  steel 
plant  of  the  Northwest  Steel  Company. 

There  was  no  shipyard  establishment  in  the 
Portland  zone,  which  is  engaged  on  Federal  work, 
that  escaped  the  presence  of  the  officials,  nor  were 
there  any  managers  who  wished  to.  Mr.  Schwab 
and  Air.  Piez  proved  they  were  outspoken  in  ad- 
vising speed  or  asking  as  to  the  reasons  for  delays 
in  some  instances,  mostly  because  they  did  not  ap- 
preciate some  conditions  aflPecting  machinery  de- 
liveries and  the  like,  while  they  were  most  gener- 
ous in  their  commendation  of  work  and  workers. 

There  was  nothing  said  by  them  of  a  praise- 
worthy application  that  was  regarded  as  insincere, 
but,  coming  as  they  did  into  such  a  large  field  of 
wooden  shipbuilding,  standing  at  the  gateway  of 
the  forests  of  the  Northwest,  and  being  aflForded 
every  opportunity  to  study  the  wooden  ships  at 
close  range,  they  would  not  have  been  human  had 
they  not  shown  appreciation  of  what  such  a  situa- 
tion insured  in  the  programme  for  ships. 

Then  Mr.  Schwab  witnessed  the  launching  of  the 
Moosabee  at  the  Vancouver  plant  of  the  G.  M. 
Standifer  Construction  Corporation,  it  being  the 
first  wooden  ship  he  had  seen  take  the  water,  and, 
she  being  one  of  six  floated  that  day  in  his  honor, 
an  arrangement  that  broke  the  record  for  a  single 
shipyard  management,  he  was  doubly  pleased. 


It  was  imparted  to  the  builders  of  wooden  and 
steel  ships  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  future 
work,  it  being  estimated  that  in  the  next  year 
$200,000,000  worth  of  vessels  would  be  turned  out 
in  this  district,  and  that  all  ways  would  be  kept 
supplied,  except  at  yards  falling  behind  in  their 
schedule.  It  was  not  said  that  any  such  plants 
were  numbered  in  the  Oregon  district. 

The  officials,  in  addresses  to  shipyard  forces, 
talked  as  plainly  as  to  the  employers,  and  it  was 
set  forth  that  each  might  comprehend  that  all  were 
engaged  in  laboring  for  the  government.  The  po- 
sition of  the  employers  was  held  up  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  men,  it  being  told  that  all  were 
striving  for  the  same  end  and  any  dissatisfaction 
as  regarded  wages  would  be  justly  adjusted,  so 
there  was  not,  at  any  time,  occasion  for  strikes, 
even  should  such  be  suggested  by  unwise  leader- 
ship. 

There  was  one  matter  that  stood  out  promi- 
nently in  connection  with  the  presence  of  the  offi- 
cials, that  being  their  willingness  to  go  into  con- 
ferences with  builders  on  all  subjects.  Hours  were 
arranged  that  subjects  might  be  taken  up,  and  in 
some  cases  they  no  doubt  saved  trips  to  Washing- 
ton or  else  lengthy  periods  of  correspondence, 
with  chances  that  the  end  sought  might  not  be 
attained  them. 


PLANT  FOR  CONCRETE  BARGES 

Provision  for  the  construction  of  concrete  ves- 
sels is  being  made  by  the  Great  Northern  Concrete 
Shipbuilding  Company,  of  which  Joseph  Paquet,  a 
man  who  figured  in  the  building  of  inland  vessels 
for  years,  is  president.  G.  \V.  Gilbreth,  manager 
and  chief  engineer,  is  at  Washington  to  close  con- 
tracts with  the  Quartermaster  Department  for 
building  five  concrete  tank  vessels,  to  be  100  feet 
long.  The  company  w^as  the  lowest  bidder  on  five 
of  eleven  vessels  wanted  and  the  total  bid  is  said 
to  have  been  $399,990. 

The  plant  has  been  started  at  Vancouver,  Wash., 
and  the  first  vessel  is  to  be  ready  in  five  months 
and  one  each  month  thereafter  until  all  are  ready. 
They  are  to  be  fitted  for  carrying  half  of  their 
deadweight  capacity  in  oil  or  water  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  space  is  reserved  for  general  freight. 
They  are  to  have  a  beam  of  12.6  feet  and  depth  of 
hold  of  10  feet. 

The  Standard  Gas  Engine  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  to  furnish  gasoline  power  for  the  vessels, 
they  being  designed  for  twin  gasoline  engines  of 
250  horsepower. 

Mr.  Paquet  had  formed  the  Paquet  Concrete 
Shipbuilding  Company  in  June  with  the  intention 
of  obtaining  permission  from  Washington  to  lay 
out  a  plant,  and  then  joined  interests  with  the 
Great  Northern  corporation. 

The  new  concrete  steamer  Faith  was  in  the  har- 
bor for  a  week  during  the  early  part  of  July,  and 
her  appearance  and  operation  have  attracted  others 
toward  that  class  of  construction. 


E.  R.  Adams,  of  Seattle,  manager  of  the  firm  of 
Alexander  &  Haldwin  and  Puget  Sound  agent  for 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company,  was  here  early 
in  the  month  to  accept  delivery  of  the  3800-ton 
steel  steamer  Point  Honita,  built  by  the  Albina  En- 
gine &  Machine  Works. 


The  Shipping  Director  Visits  Portland 


ONE  event  of  the  past  month  will  long  be 
retained  in  the  memory  of  shippingmen  of 
Portland  and  the  Columbia  River  region, 
that  being  a  visit  of  John  H.  Rosseter,  man- 
ager of  the  \V.  R.  Grace  Company  marine  and  im- 
porting business,  paid  this  city  July  12.  He  came 
as  John  Rosseter,  newly  appointed  director  of  the 
bureau  of  operations  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, and  as  such  he  was  doubly  welcome, 
first  because  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  port, 
its  facilities  and  conditions;  and  second,  because 
he  was  in  a  position  to  impart  valuable  advice  in 
connection  with  the  study  he  was  making  of  what 
is  most  needed  for  the  operation  of  the  big  Amer- 
ican fleet  after  the  war. 

About  forty  of  the  most  prominent  shippers, 
grain  exporters,  port  officials  and  representatives 
of  commercial  bodies,  who  met  Mr.  Rosseter  at  a 
complimentary  dinner,  as  well  as  a  few  others  who 
were  with  him  on  an  inspection  of  the  harbor  and 
ship  plants,  were  made  to  feel  as  if  San  Francisco 
and  Portland  were  closer  than  before.  In  fact,  it 
was  just  such  a  closer  relationship  that  Mr.  Ros- 
seter argued  for  in  a  most  pleasing  talk  he  gave 
following  the  dinner. 

Stress  was  placed  by  him  on  the  great  get-to- 
gether movement  that  must  follow  the  war  in  the 
interest  of  the  future  operation  of  vessels.  He 
said,  necessarily,  such  a  fast  acquaintance  and  re- 
gard between  cities  would  be  productive  of  mate- 
rial gains  in  an  ordinary  commercial  way,  as,  for 
example,  exchange  of  commodities  between  them, 
but  it  needed  just  such  a  change  in  every  area  of 
the  broad  union  to  bring  the  interest  in  the  mer- 
cantile marine  to  a  point  that  justified  the  opera- 
tion of  the  big  fleet. 

''What  are  we  to  do  with  from  15,000,000  to  20,- 
000,000  tons  of  shipping  after  the  war?"  was  the 
text  of  a  query  he  propounded. 

There  were  some  present  who  had  thought  the 
fear  uppermost  was  that  we  would  not  have  enough 
ships.  Mr.  Rosseter*s  exposition  of  changes  he  ex- 
pected to  follow  altered  their  ideas.  He  said  it  was 
not  a  matter  for  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Sec* 
tie  to  face  alone  as  regards  the  Pacific  side,  nor  for 
New  York,  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  to  worry 
about  on  the  other  side,  but  the  inland  localities 
were  no  whit  less  concerned.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  must  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Coasts  as  well  as  that  territory  immediately  bor- 
dering on  the  Coasts. 

**After  the  war,  if  you  of  Portland  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  ships  to  operate  from  the  Columbia 
River,  what  sort  of  an  argument  will  you  advance 
to  obtain  them?"  he  asked.  "I  regard  Portland  as 
one  of  the  most  substantial  and  law-abiding  com- 
munities on  the  Coast  and  her  one  fault  is  that  she 
has  suffered  from  ultra-conservatism.  You  have 
specialized  in  deep-water  trade.  The  time  has 
arrived  in  w-hich  varietv  is  the  kevnote  and  that 
sort  of  business  must  be  established  to  warrant  a 
continuous  and  dependable  movement  in  after 
years,  when  peace  again  is  our\s." 

Low  rates,  perhaps  not  such  as  prevailed  imme- 
diately before  the  European  conflict,  yet  much 
below  the  present  charges,  must  be  looked  for,  he 
reminded  them.  Great  Britain  must  maintain  her 
trade  and  Japan   was  building  her   fleet   into   vast 


proportions  and  harboring  a  working  fund  to  meet 
competition,  and  other  nations  would  be  in  the 
trade  arena,  so  the  United  States,  with  all  of  her 
power  and  resources,  would  be  pitted  against  oth- 
ers in  another  war,  a  war  for  trade,  not  one  of 
bloodshed  and  possession  or  control  of  countries 
by  force. 

In  going  through  the  harbor,  Mr.  Rosseter  was 
as  frank  and  helpful  in  pointing  out  suggestions 
for  improvements  and  additions  in  facilities  as  he 
was  in  a  more  general  talk  of  varied  necessities. 
He  told  the  Portlanders  that  the  new  St.  John's 
municipal  terminal,  where  a  grain  elevator,  to  have 
a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels,  is  under  way,  and 
a  1200-foot  pier  and  slip  is  about  ready,  should 
number  with  its  features  an  adequate  fuel  oil  sto- 
rage, also  an  oil  barge,  so  the  liquid  fuel  could  be 
conveyed  to  vessels  as  they  were  discharging  or 
loading.  He  told  them  oil  storage  for  soya  bean 
and  cocoanut  oil  should  be  provided,  also  refrig- 
eration for  2500  tons  of  commodities  would  be  an 
asset  in  the  kind  of  trade  that  must  be  handled 
later. 

He  made  a  most  welcome  impression  when  he 
rated  the  10,000-ton  Port  of  Portland's  Commis- 
sion's drydock  as  insufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
poses, to  say  nothing  of  later  calls  for  lifting  ships, 
and  advised  that  there  should  be  a  larger  dock  as 
well  as  a  smaller  one.  As  Mr.  Rosseter  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Port  Facilities  Committee  at  Washing- 
ton, before  which  applications  for  new  drydocks 
are  considered  and  which  body  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  drydocks,  providing  communities 
wanting  them  prove  they  are  qualified  to  operate 
them  and  have  convincive  arguments  why  they 
should  be  established,  it  is  most  probable  that  an 
early  application  will  be  made  along  the  lines  he 
suggested. 

In  that  connection  he  said  his  experience  had 
shown  one  of  the  most  necessary  adjuncts  to  a 
port's  working  gear  was  a  barge  equipped  as  a 
machine  shop,  having  a  plant  aboard  also  to  fur- 
nish power  for  working  winches,  supplying  electric 
energy  for  lights  and  power  and  pumping  water, 
so  when  a  large  vessel  arrives  from  an  off-shore 
voyage  the  barge  might  go  alongside  and  all  func- 
tions be  performed  as  regards  cargo  machinery, 
with  the  other  equipment  ready  to  make  repairs, 
wash  down  boilers  and  the  like. 

John  H.  Rosseter  left  a  bountiful  supply  of  food 
for  thought  in  Portland.  His  ideas  and  offers  of 
assistance  were  in  accord  with  what  interests  here 
appreciate  must  be  done.  He  offered  to  assist  only 
so  far  as  his  experience  enabled  him,  and  he  asked 
for  help  for  the  operation  of  the  new  fleet,  asking 
for  aid  in  a  manner  that  can  onlv  mean  that  in 
helping  him  as  an  official  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  to  creditably  carry  out  his  obligations, 
this  community  and  the  entire  State  would  simply 
be  helping  the  future  of  Oregon  and  insure  its 
stability. 

Harry  L.  Corbett,  president  of  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  arranged  the  dinner  for 
Mr.  Rosseter  at  the  Arlington  Club,  and  other 
guest  were :  Mayor  George  L.  Baker ;  \\'illiam  D. 
Wheelwright,  president  of  the  Pacific  Export  Lum- 
ber Company ;  W.  J.  lUirns,  resident  manager  of 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company :    W.  J.  Ganong.  vice- 
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president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Portland 
Flouring  Mills  Company: 
W.  B.  Ayer,  president  of 
the  Eastern  &  Western 
Lumber  Company  and 
United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministrator for  Oregon ; 
Colonel  George  A.  Zinn, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U. 
S.  A.,  in  charge  of  har- 
bor improvements;  Col, 
Brice  P.  Disque,  Signal 
Corps,  U.  S.  A„  in 
charge  of  spruce  produc- 
ticm  in  the  Northwest; 
Joseph  R,  Bowles,  presi- 
dent, and  Walter  B. 
Beebe,  vice-president,  of 
the  Northwest  Steel  Com- 
pany ;  Nathan  Strauss, 
manager  of  Fleischner, 
Hayer  &  Company  and 
chairman  of  the  Trade 
and  Commerce  Bureau  of 
the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce;  Captain   John    F. 

BUin     supervisor   of   the  f,,^  ^^  „j  ,^^ 

Northwest  on  steel  ship 
construction     for     the 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ;  Lloyd  J.  U'entworth, 
supervisor  of  wooden  ship  construction  in  the  Ore- 
gon district ;  C,  D.  Kennedy,  manager  in  Oregon  for 
the  bureau  of  operation  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration ;  H.  B.  Van  Duzer,  head  of  the  Fir  Control 
Board  in  the  Northwest ;  Charles  B.  Moores,  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  of  Public  Docks ;  B.  F.  Stone, 
president  of  the  Port  of  Astoria  Commission ;  Max 
H.  Houser,  manager  in  the  Northwest  for  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  Grain  Control 
Corporation;  Walter  L.  L^ng,  surveyor  in  charge 
of  llloyd's  Agency  in  Oregon ;  Bert  C,  Ball,  presi- 
dent of  the  Williamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works;  J. 
C.  Ainsworth,  president  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Bank;  Emery  Olmstead,  president  of  the 
Northwestern  National  Bank;  George  McDowell, 
shipping  and  brokerage ;  C.  C.  Colt,  president  of 
the  Union  Meat  Company;  G.  M.  Trowbridge. 
managing  editor;  and  B.  F.  Irvine,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Oregon  Journal;  Guy  Talbot,  president  of 
the  Portland  Gas  &  Coke  Company  and  Pacific 
Light  &  Power  Company:  L.  Allen  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  Allen  &  Lewis;  Charles  F.  Swigert,  vice- 
president  of  the  G,  M.  Standifer  Construction  Cor- 
poration; A.  F.  Smith,  president  of  the  Columbia 
River  Shipbuilding  Corporation;  L.  11.  Smith,  in 
charge  of  the  Oregon  agency  of  the  War  Trade 
Bureau ;  Peter  Kerr,  president  of  Kerr,  Gifford  & 
Company;  C.  B.  Woodruff,  manager  of  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Company:  Will  H.  Moore.  Collector  of 
Customs;  G.  B,  Hegardt,  chief  engineer  for  the 
Commission  of  Pubhc  Docks;  R.  D.  Inman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Port  of  Portland  Cnmmission  and  the 
Inman-Poulsen  Lumber  Company:  and  George  C. 
W.  Low,  of  the  Supple-Ballin  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
fation. 

SHIP  DELIVERIES 
For  six  months  ending  June  30,  Portland  plants 
delnrered  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  20 


1  tb*  iliop  at  oo*  of  PortUnd'*  Bamj  fitata,  that  of  tlu 
Smhb  and  Wataon  Iroa  Worki 

completed  vessels,  17  of  them  steel  carriers.  They 
haa  a  combined  deadweight  tonnage  of  139,400. 
During  June  four  steel  freighters,  each  of  8800 
tons,  and  two  of  3800  tons  each,  were  delivered, 
as  well  as  three  wooden  ships  of  3500  tons  each. 
The  ships  delivered  and  their  tonnage  were  as 
follows': 

Vessel,  type,  when  delivered:  Tonnage 

Westwind,  steel,  January  2. 8800 

Point  Arena,  steel,  March  2. 3300 

Westward  Ho,  steel,  March  4 8800 

Westchester,  steel,  March   17 8800 

Point  Loma,  steel,  March  20 3300 

Westbrook,  steel,  March  30. 8800 

Westshore,  steel,  April  15 _.  8800 

Westgate,  steel,  April  23 8800 

Wcstgrove,  steel,  -\pril  26 8800 

Westhampton,  steel.  May  13 8800 

West  Indian,  steel.  Mav  22. 8800 

Western  Citv,  steel.  June  3 8800 

Western  Wave,  steel.  June  8 8800 

Wasco,  wood,  June  4 3600 

Western  Ocean,  steel.  June  17 8800 

Point  Bonita.  steel,  June  24 3800 

Hiloxi.  wood.  June  2^ 3600 

Point  Lobos.  steet.  June  30 3800 

Western  Chief,  steel.  June  30 8800 

Kasota.  wood,  June  30. 3600 

W.  D.  11.  Dnd,son,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  again  at  his  desk  after 
a  tour  of  the  East,  where  he  went  on  business  con- 
nected with  shipbuilding  here  and  prospects  for  the 
introduction  of  new  trade  and  steamship  facilities 
following  the  war. 

S.  A.  Stuart  has  been  named  safety  engineer 
of  the  Oregon  District  of  the  Emergency  l-'Ieet 
Corporation,  his  responsibilities  being  to  carry  out 
"safety  first"  principles  in  plants  as  to  machinery 
and  look  after  sanitation  at  the  same  tvxt.«.. 


Among  the  Portland  Shops  and  Shipyards 


IT  is  estimated  that  the  new  fitting-out  plant 
of  the  Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works,  located  on 
the  East  Side  waterfront,  between  Belmont 
and  East  Taylor  streets,  two  blocks  north  of 
the  main  machine  and  boilershop  of  that  corpora- 
tion, will  entail  an  expenditure  of  $200,000.  Berths 
will  be  available  for  ten  vessels,  and  besides  those 
of  the  Supple-Ballin  fleet,  those  turned  out  by  the 
St.  Helens  Shipbuilding  Company  and  the  Colum- 
bia City  yard  of  Sommarstrom  Brothers  are  to  be 
fitted  out  there  under  contracts  with  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation. 

The  first  of  the  Supple-Ballin  ships,  they  being 
composite  vessels  designed  by  Fred  A.  Ballin,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
during  the  month,  she  being  the  Calala,  launched 
April  18.  The  vessel  is  of  4500  tons,  deadweight, 
and  has  a  triple  expansion  engine  built  by  the  Pa- 
cific Marine  Iron  Works;  also  two  Ballin  water- 
tube  boilers  constructed  there  after  the  design  of 
Mr.  Ballin. 

Arrival  with  the  Schwab  party  of  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Eaton,  well  known  New  York  divine  and  head 
of  the  National  Service  Section  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  lent  new  impetus  to  the  work 
of  that  section  in  Oregon,  which  is  directed  here 
by  C.  W.  Tebault.  At  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
Dr.  Eaton,  Dr.  David  Plughes,  chaplain  in  the 
British  Army,  with  eighteen  months'  service,  and 
Lieutenant  C.  R.  D.  Schagel,  also  of  the  British 
forces,  were  touring  the  yards,  and  they  made  de- 
cided impressions  on  the  men  in  unfolding  some 
of  their  experiences  with  the   Germans. 

Relative  to  recent  visits  of  members  of  the 
French  High  Commission,  who  are  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Foundation  Company,  where  steam 
auxiliary  schooners  are  building  for  the  French 
government,  it  is  said  the  French  are  considering 
awarding  contracts  for  twenty  additional  carriers 
of  the  type,  making  forty  in  all  for  the  Portland 
plant.  Of  twenty  first  contracted  for,  eleven  have 
been  floated  and  one  completed  ship  was  delivered 
in  June,  followed  by  four  others  in  July. 

Of  fourteen  steamers  floated  by  the  Grant  Smith- 
Porter  Ship  Company,  six  have  been  delivered,  the 
fourth  finished,  the  Blandon,  having  been  assigned 
to  the  San  Francisco  &  Portland  Steamship  Com- 
pany to  ply  between  this  city  and  the  Golden  Gate 
in  the  freight  service.  She  was  turned  over  be- 
cause of  the  Navy  having  impressed  the  liner 
Beaver  into  service.  The  plan  of  the  line  is  to 
use  the  Rose  City  for  passengers  as  far  as  Los 
Angeles,  carrying  freight  mostly  for  the  southern 
port,  with  small  amounts  for  San  Francisco.  It 
is  the  understanding  here  that  the  use  of  the  Blan- 
don is  to  establish  whether  there  is  sufficient  busi- 
ness these  times  to  warrant  a  second  carrier  be- 
ing operated. 

One  change  record  early  in  July  was  the  elec- 
tion of  Charles  F.  Swigert,  manager  of  the  Foun- 
dation Company's  plant,  as  vice-president  of  the 
G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corporation,  with 
which  he  is  now  activelv  associated.  The  Pacific 
Bridge  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Swigert  is  presi- 
dent, is  a  partner  with  the  P^nindation  Company 
in  the  Portland  plant,  so  Mr.  Swigert  does  not 
sever  his  relations  altogether.     In  his  stead   H.  C. 


Campbell,    secretary    of    the    Pacific    Bridge    Com- 
pany, is  acting  as  manager  of  the  yard. 

Announcement  was  made  during  the  month  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Company  that  it  would 
erect  a  modern  and  larger  plant  and  bunkers  here; 
plans  have  been  prepared  providing  for  a  maxi- 
mum storage  capacity  of  20,000  tons  of  fuel,  5000 
tons  of  which  would  be  in  the  bunkers  and  15,000 
tons  in  flat  storage.  There  will  be  a  special  high 
tower  constructed  so  that  new  vessels,  "flying 
light"  so  they  stand  high  above  the  dock  and  in- 
terfere with  ordinary  loading  chutes,  can  be  given 
coal  regardless  of  the  stage  of  water.  The  Port  of 
Portland  Commission  has  agreed  to  dredge  in  front 
of  the  property  to  facilitate  the  foundation  work. 
It  is  estimated  the  new  plant  will  be  finished  in 
four  months,  the  work  being  prosecuted  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  existing 
bunkers. 

Completion  of  the  annual  Summer  survey  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Columbia  River  July  11  "showed 
the  40-foot  channel  project  completed,  for  there 
is  a  least  depth  of  40  feet  at  low  water  for  a  width 
of  half  a  mile,  w^hile  on  the  entrance  ranges  the 
depth  is  41  feet.  Though  Congress  provided  tor 
no  additional  work  on  the  project  when  that  depth 
and  width  had  been  attained,  the  dredge  Chinook 
is  to  be  continued  there  to  maintain  the  waterway 
at  the  present  depth  and  area.  Since  the  June 
freshet  has  subsided,  dredging  is  under  way  on  the 
Lower  Columbia  to  maintain  the  30-foot  depth. 

United  States  Steamvessel  Inspectors  Edwards 
and  Wynn  shifted  their  moorings  last  month  from 
the  Custom  House  to  the  tenth  floor  of  the  new 
Gasco  building.  Fifth  and  Alder  streets.  A  collec- 
tion of  steamship  and  steamboat  mementos,  also 
souvenirs  of  the  seven  seas  and  elsewhere,  that 
graced  Captain  Edwards'  office  for  thirty  years, 
was  disposed  of  through  presentation  to  friends 
and  various  marine  societies  before  the  move,  so 
the  new  quarters  have  bare  walls  in  contrast  to 
the  old  offices. 

William  Cornfoot,  president  of  the  Albina  En- 
gine &  Machine  Works,  has  displayed  his  desire 
to  help  voungsters  in  his  employ  by  offering  free 
scholarships  in  shipbuilding  to  men  of  the  machine 
shop  force.     Already  some  have  been  granted. 

Vaccination  of  all  shipyard  employes  against 
smallpox  is  urged  by  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  having 
requested  such  a  step  because  of  the  fear  of  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease  in  some  cities  where  hous- 
ing conditions  are  not  satisfactory. 

Payment  was  made  during  the  month  to  long- 
shoremen of  various  amounts,  from  15  cents  to 
$?6.90,  representing  back  pay  allowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment between  April  13,  when  they  asked  for 
an  increase,  until  May  3,  when  an  adjustment 
board  granted  a  raise  from  65  cents  an  hour 
straie^ht  time  to  80  cents  and  from  $1  an  hour 
overtime  to  $1.^0.  It  was  estimated  that  the  total 
payments  at  Portland  reached  $3000. 

Robert  Grav  and  associates  have  formed  the 
Williamette  Brass  Foundry  and  are  negotiating 
for  a  lease  on  waterfront  property  from  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  Iving  north  of  the  Harriman  bridge  on 
the  West  Side.     Application  has  been  made  to  the 
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Commission  nt  I'lihlic  [Jocks  for  aiilliorily  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  crectiim  uf  hiiildinfjs.  The  plant  is 
to  be  eslablisiied  in  connect  ion  with  the  war  wurk 
on  vessels.  Tho  Orei(nn  lirass  Works,  which  ha> 
added  a  secimd  unit  u.>  its  plant  hecanse  ■>!  the 
rush  <.ii  business,  has  a[)]>lie(i  to  increa>c  the  -iize 
ot  a  sioraye  buildinfj  at  the  Innt  <■(  blverett  street, 
where  the  old  plant  ..i  the  I'urtland  (las  .K:  U.ke 
Compaiiy  has  been  turned  intu  a  inundry  lein- 
porarily. 

When  the  new  steel  >teanit,T  Western  Spirit  was 
delivere<l  by  the  .\urthwest  Steel  Ciinii)any  the 
latter  part  of  July,  slie  was  Uirned  nver  to  ihe 
Xavy  by  the  F.mersency  I-'leet  t-iriniration,  aiid 
her  commander  is  Lienienant  (.'■ininiandt.-r  ll.iw- 
ard  H.  Rees.  erstwhile  Capiaiu  Kee-  •■i  the  ..hi 
steamer  I'lirtlanil  atnl  nmre  recenth  master  .i[  the 
8800-tun  ireiKhtor  W'estbro,,k.  uhidi  he  .lebvcred 
on  the  ether  side.  The  executive  ui'lieer  abi.ard 
the  Wcsiern  Spirit  was  Lieuienani  R.ihen  Lhe>- 
nev,  better  known  on  tlie  dast  as  [■"ir>t  Mate  Km!) 
Chesney.  who  sailed  in  the  McLi-rinick  lleet  and 
other  lines. 

It  has  been  delcrniitied  nut  t.i  ap|>lv  the  |>re'ix 
'■Point"  to  more  •>)  the  .i8(.)0-ii>[i  >iJcl  steamers 
buildiuf;  at  the  plant  ot"  the  Albina  I-;ni;iiie  .S:  Ma- 
chine W\irks.  .so  that  f'oint  .\dams,  to  be  ilelivered 
shortly,  will  he  the  la<t.  The  names  of  the  next 
four  vessels  to  be  lainiched  there  will  be  tadarelta. 
Cad<iopeak,  Callabasas  and  Calamine.  Xew  names 
for  hulls  to  be  built  bv  the  Northwest  Steel  C-mi- 
panv  will  include  the  West  Cherow.  W  est  Celeron. 
West  Chana.  West  Chaska.  West  Chatala.  W  est 
Chestoa  and  West  Cheswald. 

It  has  been  reported  that  George  C.  W.  Low. 
treasurer  of  the  Supple-Hallin  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, who  became  identified  with  the  plant  several 
weeks  ago  through  his  purchase  of  the  stock  oi 
Joseph  Supple,  had  also  acquired  that  of  Fred  A. 
Ballin.  The  corporaticm  has  delivered  one  of  ei(i;ht 
ships  under  contract  for  the  government. 

Members  of  the  (i  rain  holders'  L'nion  have  peti- 
tioned dock  operators  for  an  increase  in  the  wage 
scale,  but  conferences  between  representatives  of 
each  at  the  .Merchants'  Exchange  resulted  in  a  de- 
cision ui  await  action  on  I'uget  Sound,  with  ihe 
expectation  of  having  an  e<|uitable  scale  in  effect. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  sailing  vessel  of 
her  design  built  on  the  Pacific  side  is  the  live- 
masted  topsail  schooner  [obn  \\".  Wells,  intended 
for  the  Charles  R.  McCormiek  fleet,  which  took 
the  water  at  the  yard  of  the  St.  Helens  Shipbniid- 
ing  Companv  lulv  ''.  It  is  said  she  will  carrv 
about  3.000.000'fee't  of  lumber,  and  while  originally 
laid  down  as  an  auxiliary,  it  is  not  intended  to  in- 
stall propelling  machinery  at  present. 

So  rushed  are  boiler  plants  here  tiiat  the  {gov- 
ernment was  niiable  to  obtain  bids  for  a  new  boiler 
to  be  installed  in  the  steamer  Mathtonia,  used  for 
dredging  and  snagging  on  the  L'i>per  Willianictte 
River,  so  contracted  with  the  Rnenunell-Duwley 
Manii fact II ring  t;r.m|>any  of  St.  r,oiiis.  for  one  at 
S7320.  delivery  to  be  aboard  a  car  at  St.  I.oui-^. 

After  a  suspension  of  several  months,  the  Dallo- 
Cohmibta  line  has  resumed  a  daily  steandinat  ser- 
vice between  I'ortlaTid  and  .\rlington.  the  latter 
point  being  on  the  I'pper  Columbia,  above  the 
Dalles-Celilo  kicks. 

Principally  in  the  interest  of  salmon   fishermen. 


Robert  Warrack.  superintendent  of  the  Seventeenth 
Lighthouse  District,  has  caused  a  bell  buoy  to  be 
established  to  mark  the  end  of  the  south  jetty  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Columbia  River.  In  the  past 
a  nun  aid  has  been   maintained  there. 

I'nder  a  contract  entered  into  with  the  (i.  M- 
Standifer  Construction  Corporation,  the  Hesse- 
Martin  In  111  Works  will  furnish  S104.CCO  worth  of 
equiimieiit  for  new  vessels  at  the  former's  yards. 
.Manufacture  <•<  anchi.>r  and  cargo  hoistiny  machin- 
ery ha>  been  specialized  in  by  the  I  lesse-.Martin 
organization  fi>r  a  lengthy  perioil.  and  thev  have 
filleii  a  nundier  nf  ci.ntracts  since  the  war  rush 
started. 

To  determine  whether  to  provide  a  concrete  hull 
for  the  .Iredge  Culnmbia.  a  30-iiich  machine  which 
has  a  wooden  hull  that  is  deteriorating,  the  Tort 
of  Portland  Coturnission  has  entered  int.i  a  contract 
with  Rasmusseii  iS;  l^race  to  furnish  i>relminary 
plans  and  specification>  i^ir  a  stone  hull. 

Statistics  show  that  for  the  cereal  year  the  value 
of  e.xports  fnmi  Portland  exceeded  th<.ise  of  tlie 
preceding  perioil  by  almost  .-Vt.OOO.COO. 

.Managers  of  yards  not  having  Federal  ships  to 
turn  out  received  a  shock  early  in  Tnly.  when  in- 
formed by  Ihe  Fmergency  I-'leet  Corporation  that 
a  i>rogramme  to  build  a  number  of  ocean-going 
wooden  barges  on  the  Pacific  (."oast  had  iieen  droj)- 
ped.  It  was  promised  that  such  yards  would  be 
favored  anil  bids  iiad  been  solicited  f^r  the  work. 
The  original  intention  was  to  have  about  200  of 
(he  vessels.  It  is  reported  that  some  are  yet  to 
be  ordered  on  the  .\tlantic  Coast. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  its  rapidly-increasing 
business,  and  at  the  same  time  centralize  its  stores 
as  near  the  main  plant  as  possible,  the  Williamette 
Iron  A:  Steel  Works  has  under  way  a  warehouse 
adjoining  the  administration  building  that  is  300 
feet  long  and  TO  feet  wiile,  having  a  height  of  -tO 
feet.  It  will  Contain  three  galleries,  with  an  ele- 
vator and  crane  bay.  also  two  railroad  tracks,  for 
the  convenient    handling  of  the  ci|nipment. 

Having  four  new  keels  in  place,  all  started  the 
same  day,  was  the  way  the  .Mbina  F.ngine  t\;  Ma- 
chine Works  led  .iff  in  July.     The  plant  had  been 

arrival  of  steel,  so  when  sufticient  of  the  fabricated 
material    was    readv    it    was    arranged    to   start    the 
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Oregon's  Place  in  the  Nation's  Shipbuilding 


TO  acquaint  the  maritime  world  with  facts  rel- 
ative to  Oregon's  share  in  ship  construction, 
as  well  as  to  undertake  the  posting  of  the  pub- 
lic elsewhere  on  varied  topics  from  this  region, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  opened  a  news  ser- 
vice bureau,  in  charge  of  which  is  Sydney  B.  Vin- 
cent, for  several  years  manager  in  Oregon  for  the 
Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Vincent  has  issued  the  appended  resume  of 
shipwork  here: 

"The  history  of  shipbuilding  in  Oregon  for  the 
past  thirty  months  is  one  of  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. Almost  unknown  as  a  shipbuilding  center 
in  1916,  Portland  today  occupies  a  pre-eminent  po- 
sition as  a  producer  of  wood  and  steel  vessels. 
Shortly  after  war  was  declared,  a  few  scattering 
contracts  were  placed.  So  splendid  was  the  record 
that  more  and  more  contracts  became  available, 
with  the  result  that  today  four  immense  plants  are 
building  steel  vessels^  while  in  the  district  seven- 
teen yards  are  building  ships  of  wood. 

"July  11,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oregon  had  produced 
twenty-six  steel  cargo  vessels  and  ninety-six  wood 
ships  had  been  launched.  Ships  on  the  ways,  un- 
der construction  and  awaiting  launching,'  numbered 
ninety-four,  of  which  eleven  are  steel  ships.  Un- 
fulfilled contracts  on  hand  in  the  Portland  district 
totaled  the  immense  sum  of  $200,000,000. 

"The  development  of  the  steel  ship  industry  in 
Portland  is  worthy  of  special  note.  In  Oregon, 
and  directly  tributary  to  Portland,  the  greatest 
lumber  manufacturing  city  in  the  world,  is  a  stand 
of  commercial  timber  officially  estimated  in  excess 
of  560,000,000,000  feet,  and  yet  Portland  has  in 
less  than  three  years  become  one  of  the  steel  ship- 
building centers  of  the  country.  This  remarkable 
development  partly  is  attributed  to  the  climatic 
conditions  which  prevail.  Men  can  work  every  day 
in  the  year.  There  are  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold, 
and  workers,  not  only  in  the  steel  and  wood  ship- 
building industries,  but  in  all  lines  of  industrial 
activity,  produce  more  work  in  a  given  time  than 
in  climates  not  so  favorable. 

"The  statistical  bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  compiled  the  following  table,  which 
tells  in  figures  just  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry  in  Oregon : 

Dec.  10. '16     July  9, '18 

Plants  building  steel  ships 3  5 

Plants   building   wooden    ships 6  17* 

Nuinber  of  employees 4^00  41,400t 

Monthly   payroll    $302,400        $3,974,400 

Steel  cargo   ships   launched 0  26 

Tonnage   of  steel   ships   launched  0  202,400 

Wooden   ships  launched   4  96 

Tonnage  of  w'd  n  ships  launched  18,500  349,800 

Cargo  ships  in  ways  not  launched  11  94 

Tonnage    of    ships    in    ways    not 

launched  48,000  370,4OOt 

Total  amount  of  contracts  unful- 
filled   $22,250,000    $200,000,000 


♦Three  under  construction. 

t  Portland    35,200 

Outside  of  Portland  6,200 


Total  41.400 

tSteel  76.800  ton 

Wood  293.600  ton 


No.  of  vessels  launched:  1916 

Wood  4 

Steel  0 

Tonnage: 

Wood  18,500 

Steel  0 


1917  1918 

31  61 

8  18 

117,800  213.500 

61,600  140,800 


Total   18,500     179,400     353,300 


INTEREST  IN  HYDRAULIC  PLATE 

TIGHTENER 

Xo  patent  applied  for  during  the  present  war 
has  caused  as  much  comment  in  shipbuilding  cir- 
cles as  has  the  hydraulic  plate  tightener  that  has 
just  been  patented  by  Mr.  A.  B,  Clark,  president 
and  manager  of  the  Hydraulic  Appliance  &  Equip- 
ment Company. 

It  is  a  very  compact  machine,  weighing  only  45 
pounds,  and  is  guaranteed  to  lift  thirteen  tons. 
One  man  can  draw  a  steel  plate  in  place  in  five 
minutes,  while  it  would  take  a  bolter  up  crew  four 
hours.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  the  place 
of  twenty  men  and  will  cut  down  the  time  of  a 
vessel  ten  days. 

The  best  recommendation  for  Mr.  Clark's  plate 
tightener  is  that  he  sold  every  steel  yard  in  Seattle 
within  thirty  days  after  applying  for  his  patent. 
The  offices  of  the  Hydraulic  Appliance  &  Equip- 
ment Company  as  located  in  Seattle. 


Total  370,400  ton 


SHIPPING  LEGAL  CASES 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  current  litigation 
is  the  large  number  of  shipping  cases.  On  the 
cause  list  of  the  House  of  Lords  there  are  no 
fewer  than  seven  appeals  bearing  on  the  many- 
sided  aspects  of  this  branch  of  the  law.  The  re- 
cent experience  of  the  High  Court  shows  an  un- 
usually high  proportion  of  important  shipping 
cases.  The  war  and  the  eflFect  of  Government 
requisitioning  has  been  apparent  in  much  of  this 
litigation.  For  instance,  the  extent  to  which  own- 
ers of  requisitioned  vessels  are  able  to  claim 
awards  for  salvage  services  is  one  of  the  matters 
on  which  the  decision  of  the  Law  Courts  has  just 
been  sought.  One  very  interesting  case  is  under 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  A  vessel  was  left 
by  her  crew  under  threats  of  violence  from  an 
enemy  submarine,  and  notice  of  intention  to  aban- 
don was  given.  The  means  which  the  Germans 
took  to  sink  the  ship  failed  to  accomplish  that  end, 
and  the  vessel  was  eventually  salved  and  brought 
into  port.  In  determining  the  rights  of  parties 
under  these  conditions  the  Court  of  Appeal  was 
not  unanimous.  There  are  several  points  of  great 
interest  to  shipowners  in  the  case. 

FRENCH  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

"Jimmy"  French,  chief  surveyor  to  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister in  this  country,  and  who  maintains  his  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  is  at  present  in  Japan  look- 
ing after  the  classification  of  new  tonnage.  Mr. 
French  is  well  known  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
his  visits  are  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  by  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mull,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
William  Cramp  &  Son  Ship  &  Engine  Building 
\\'orks  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  elected  president 
to  succeed  Harry  W.  Hand,  who  has  resigned  after 
a  life-long  association  with  the  big  Philadelphia 
shipyard. 


Exports  and  Our  National  Duty 

By  Geo.  Ed.  Smith, 
President    American    Manufacturers    Export   Association 


TODAY  the  business  man  of  the  United  States 
is  on  the  crest  of  a  tidal  wave  of  prosperity. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  making 
more  money  than  they  ever  made  before,  and 
they  are  spending  it  here  inAnierica.  The  nation 
is  piHng  up  a  colossal  debt  in  order  to  purchase 
the  products  of  American  factories.  Millions  of 
men  have  been  called  into  the  army  and  by  that 
act  have  assured  employment  for  those  who  stay 
at  home.  In  the  last  three  years  there  has  been 
a  steady  stream  of  gold  into  the  nation  from  abroad 
until  this  nation's  credit  balance,  which  in  1914 
amounted  to  $324,000,000,  has  increased  more  than 
tenfold  to  the  stupendous  sum  of  $3,250,000,000. 
We  have  more  gold  today  in  the  United  States 
than  was  ever  held  by  any  nation  since  the  begin- 
ning of  civilization. 

To  meet  the  demand  upon  American  factories, 
both  in  munitions  of  war  and  in  staples  which  here- 
tofore have  been  manufactured  abroad,  there  has 
been  an  enormous  expansion  of  American  plants. 
Xew  buildings  have  been  erected,  new  machinery 
has  been  bought  and  put  in  place,  and  capital  has 
been  heavily  invested  in  these  extended  plants. 
Much  of  this  capital  invested  has  been  written  oS 
and  more  will  be  written  off  by  war  profits.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  our  economic  life  has 
already  adjusted  itself  to  these  new  conditions  and 
the  capital  involved  is  only  one  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  these  extended  plants. 

For  the  ten  years  preceding  the  European  war, 
the  domestic  trade  of  the  United  States  increased 
at  a  rate  of  approximately  one  billion  and  a  half  a 
year.  During  the  same  years,  America's  foreign 
trade  increased  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $250,- 
000,000  a  year.  A  comparison  of  this  natural  in- 
crease with  the  sudden  increase  brought  about  by 
the  war  gives  us  food  for  thought.  During  the 
past  year  the  increase  in  the  domestic  trade  of  the 
United  States  was  $18,300,000,000.  or  more  than 
twelve  times  the  natural  yearly  increase  before 
the  war.  Similarly  the  increase  in  our  foreign 
trade  during  the  three  vears  of  the  war  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  $1,700,000,000  a  year,  or  nearly  seven 
times  the  former  rate. 

When  peace  comes,  as  come  it  must,  it  will  bring 
with  it  a  readjustment  which  we  must  prepare  to 
face  with  wisdom  and  courage. 

The  domestic  markets  of  America,  after  that  re- 
adjustment, will  be  opened  once  more  to  foreign 
manufacturers;  the  world  trade,  which  now  in- 
vites us.  will  afford  the  warring  nations  of  Europe 
the  opportunity  to  rebuild  their  fortunes.  At  home 
and  abroad,  the  .'\merican  business  man  will  find 
himself  engaged  in  a  competition  more  energetic 
than  he  has  ever  known  before. 


There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  draw  a  picture  of 
what  a  period  of  contraction  would  mean  to  the 
country,  but  the  effects  of  this  contraction  would 
touch  not  the  manufacturerer  alone,  but  would 
ramify  through  natural  channels  into  every  line  of 
activity,  into  every  field  of  endeavor,  and  affect 
with  equal  loss  the  laborer  and  the  banker;  the 
mechanic  and  the  merchant;  the  man  who  adver- 
tises, as  well  as  the  man  who  does  not  advertise. 

There  is  a  way,  a  clear  way  and  a  straight  way, 
for  the  United  Sttes  to  avoid  the  economic  dangers 
of  tomorrow.  The  loss  of  markets,  which  we  can 
now  foresee,  may  be  counterbalanced  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  markets.  The  future  prosperity  of  the 
nation  may  be  assured  by  seizing  the  present  op- 
portunity to  create  new  and  permanent  markets 
for  American  goods  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

With  the  rest  of  the  world  sharing  our  domestic 
markets  with  us  after  the  war,  we  must  arrange 
to  share  foreign  markets  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  must  make  ready  now  to  put  American  pro- 
ducts into  Europe,  Asia  and  South  America,  wher- 
ever the  demand  for  our  products  exists  or  can 
be  created. 

To  discuss  the  desirability  of  such  a  course  is, 
I  feel,  academic.  The  big  question  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  accomplishing  this  result. 

To  doubt  that  it  is  possible  is  to  doubt  the  ini- 
tiative, the  energy  and  the  will  of  the  American 
nation.  There  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way,  but 
they  are  not  difficulties  which  America  cannot  sur- 
mount. The  battle  for  world  trade  will  be  a  battle 
between  foreign  producers  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  paternal  assistance  from  their  govern- 
ments and  American  producers,  who  have  learned 
to  stand  upon  their  own  legs  and  to  win  to  the 
goal  without  fear  and  without  favor. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  preparing  for  world- 
wide competition  after  the  war.  Pushed  by  the 
goad  of  stern  necessity,  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment of  every  warring  country  are  now  maturing 
plans  to  recoup  their  fearful  losses  by  entering  into 
foreign  trade  as  they  did  before.  No  one  expects 
that  they  will  be  able  to  start  the  wheels  going  the 
moment  peace  is  restored,  but  for  self-preservation 
they  cannot  long  delay  in  inaugurating  some  broad 
plan  of  world  trade. 

In  England  the  various  industries  are  beginning 
to  organize  for  export  under  the  stimulation  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  which  roughly  corresponds 
with  our  own  Department  of  Commerce.  Practic- 
ally every  industry  has  been  carefully  investigated 
by  committees  appointed  through  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  recommendations  have  been  made  as 
to  the  precise  form  in  which  each  separate  industry 
should  combine  for  overseas  trade. 
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Quite  apart  from  this  governmentally  inspired 
organization  is  the  proposed  British  Manufactur- 
ers Corporation,  which  has  already  been  provision- 
ally organized.  This  corporation  is  to  consist  of 
approximately  one  thousand  manufacturers,  banded 
together  for  the  general  benefit  of  British  foreign 
trade.  The  subscription,  or  dues,  in  this  corpora- 
tion is  to  be  $1,000  a  year,  which  will  provide  a 
fund  of  $1,000,000  annually.  The  object  of  this 
corporation  is  to  represent  the  British  manufact- 
urer through  an  agent  in  every  principal  city  of 
the  world.  This  agent  is  to  transmit  all  manner 
of  information  to  British  manufacturers  and  co- 
operate, in  his  particular  field,  with  the  private 
agents  of  each  British  firm. 

In  addition  to  these  two  organizations  is  the 
British  Trade  Corporation,  authorized  by  Royal 
Charter  in  1917,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $50,- 
000,000.  Under  the  charter  of  this  corporation,  it 
is  to  act  as  agent  for  the  government,  or  for  any 
British  banker,  merchant  or  shipper.  It  is  to  carry 
on  business  on  its  own  account.  It  is  to  finance 
undertakings    of    every    description    in    developing 


the  trade  of  the  British  Empire  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  That  this  trade  corporation  is  already 
fairly  under  way  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  made  its  first  annual  report,  showing  a  gross 
profit  of  $85,000. 

Supplementing  these  organizations  at  home  is 
the  Empire  Producers  Association,  which  is  an 
organization  of  the  producers  of  raw  materials 
throughout  the  British  possessions.  The  purpose 
of  this  Empire  Producers  Association  is  to  control 
the  raw  products  of  England's  far-flung  colonies, 
in  order  to  give  preferential  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials to  British  industries  in  the  period  following 
the  war. 

So  much  for  private  British  enterprise.  The 
activity  of  the  British  government  along  the  same 
lines  is  no  less  sweeping.  The  Board  of  Trade  has 
been  reorganized,  with  a  particular  eye  to  develop- 
ing foreign  commerce.  The  Department  of  Over- 
seas Trade  has  been  added  to  the  government, 
which  comprises  the  former  Department  of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  Foreign  Trade  Department  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  It  has  its  own  parliamentary  secretary,  and 
is  headed  by  an  official  appointed  jointly  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs. 

The  commercial  attache,  formerly  attached  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  has  been  handed  over  to  the 
new  department  and  the  number  of  and  activities 
of  these  attaches  has  been  increased.  It  has  ex- 
tended the  Imperial  Trade  Commissioners  service. 
established  by  Lloyd  George  while  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  These  trades  commissioners  rep- 
resent the  dominions  and  crown  colonies  in  keep- 
ing England  informed  on  openings  for  British  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade, 
a  ministry  of  reconstruction  has  been  established, 
one  of  whose  chief  functions  is  to  have  charge  of 
commerce  after  the  war.  The  minister  now  has  in 
hand  plans  to  reconvert  5000  British  factories,  at 
present  making  munitions,  to  direct  a  resumption 
of  normal  commerce  and  to  centralize  the  activities 
of  the  entire  government  in  hastening  the  resump- 
tion of  British  f()reign  trade. 

From  the  fragmentary  information  available,  it 
is  apparent  that  Germany  is  already  making  des- 
perate preparations  to  regain  the  place  in  world 
trade  which  she  occupied  before  the  war. 

The  cartels  or  trade  associations  through  which 
Germany  built  up  her  foreign  trade  have  been 
maintained. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  that  ail  these  asso- 
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ciations  for  foreign  trade  shall  be  consolidated  into 
one  central  foreign  trade  institution  with  branches 
in  all  export  centers. 

The  German  chemical  industry  has  been  more 
closely  united  than  ever  before,  and  the  German 
steel  syndicate  has  worked  out  plans  for  the  con- 
solidation of  all  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of 
Germany. 

In  fact,  Germany  has  gone  so  far  along  this  line 
that  protests  have  been  heard  in  many  quarters 
against  the  practical  elimination  of  all  individual 
effort. 

More  than  one  million  tons  of  marine  shipping 
have  been  booked  by  German  shipbuilding  con- 
cerns during  the  war.  Subsidies  are  to  be  con- 
tinued and  the  routing  and  loading  of  all  German 
vessels  are  to  be  placed  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  German  government. 

The  Imperial  Industry  of  Economics  was  created 
on  April  1st,  1917,  to  bring  together  all  Germany's 
social  and  economic  problems  under  one  head  tor 
what  is  known  in  Germany  as  the  "transitional" 
period  after  the  war. 

From  the  evidence  on  hand,  it  is  clear  that  Ger- 
many intends  to  restrict  her  import  of  practically 
everything  but  raw  materials,  pool  her  production 
and  direct  her  entire  energies  to  restoring  her  ex- 
port trade. 

In  seeking  new  markets  for  American  goods  we 
shall  have  an  abundance  of  competition.  But  if 
we  recognize  the  opportunity  that  now  is  ours,  if 
we  take  advantage  of  the  possibilities  that  now 
open  before  us,  we  can  be  in  a  position  to  defy  this 
competition  and  to  make  America  one  of  the  fore- 
most exporting  countries  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  money  to  finance 
our  foreign  operations.  Today  we  are  the  world's 
senior  creditor  nation.  In  the  second  place,  we 
have,  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  a  credit  machin- 
ery which  gives  the  American  manufacturer  the 
means  of  competing  upon  equal  terms  with  the 
manufacturer  of  any  other  country.  Finally,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  iron  ships  of  Great  Britain 
drove  the  American  clipper  fleet  from  the  seas, 
we  now  have  in  great  measure,  and  will  certainly 
have  within  a  very  short  time,  a  merchant  marine 
which  can  carry  .\merican  products  in  American 
bottoms  to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  The 
rest  is  up  to  the  American  salesman,  and  with  the 
equal  opportunity  that  is  now  afforded  him,  and 
with  proper  denization  behind  him,  the  American 
salesman,  as  we  know  him,  can  walk  away  from 
any  salesman  in  the  world. 


There  is  one  other  thought  I  would  leave  with 
you.  To  prosecute  this  war,  we  have  built  and 
are  still  building  in  Washington  a  great  co-opera- 
tive machinery.  We  have  attempted  to  gather  the 
best  brains  and  initiative  of  the  country  for  a  com- 
mon effort  in  winning  the  war. 

When  the  war  is  over,  the  machine  which  has 
been  constructed  with  so  much  labor  should  not 
be  permitted  to  disappear.  What  will  have  proved 
a  tremendous  engine  of  war  may  well  become  a 
powerful  instrument  for  the  nation's  peaceful  pro- 
gress. And  I  know  no  better  use  to  which  the 
nation  may  place  the  trained  and  co-ordinated  in- 
strument it  now  is  shaping  than  to  employ  it  in 
assisting  in  the  development  of  the  nation's  ex- 
port trade. 

With  private  manufacturers  and  governmental 
agencies  working  in  patriotic  harmony,  the  way 
should  be  easy.  Where  the  nation's  prosperity  is 
at  stake  there  is  room  for  the  united  service  of 
every  American. 


n  Btitiih  CoIunUa. 
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A  lank  steamer  unloading  her  vegetable  oil  cargo   *t 

by  Mr,  James  F.  Brown,  cimsiilting  engineer,  and 
installed  nnder  Mr.   Ilrown's  direction. 

The  oriental  oil  movement  i.**  receiving  a  vigor- 
ous impetus  and  Rofjers  Urown  &  Company  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  its  importation.  Mr.  Geo. 
B.   Green,  formerly  connected  with   the  port   coni- 


e  plan 


(   Rogert,   Brown  and   Company.   Seattle. 


mission,  is  general  manager  of  the  dock  company. 
The  prominence  of  the  East  Waterway  Dock  & 
Warehouse  Company  has  placed  Seattle  in  a  posi- 
tion which  has  excited  favorable  comment  and  at- 
tention not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout 
the  Orient. 


Import  and  Export  Trade  Notes 


OLIVER  J.  OLSOX  &  COMPANY,  recently 
received  advices  of  the  loss  of  the  schooner 
"Annie  Larsen"  in  the  South  Seas,  having 
been  wrecked  on  Maiden  Island.  This  firm 
is  now  agent  for  the  steamers  "Westerner"  and 
"Florence  Olson".  The  "Virginia  Olson",  recently 
sold  to  the  French  government,  has  been  twice  tor- 
pedoed in  French  waters,  but  is  still  in  active  ser- 
vice, a  splendid  testimonial  to  the  qualities  of  the 
Westeni-built  wooden  ship. 

Within  the  last  month  several  sailers  arrived  at 
San  Francisco,  bringing  grain  from  Australia,  and 
found  plenty  of  freight  for  the  return  voyage. 
These,  together  with  the  ships  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment, have  aided  very  materially  in  clearing  up 
a  large  pan  of  the  freight  which  has  accumulated 
in  this  port,  for  Australia. 
The  government  has  established  a  rate  of  $32.50 


per  ton  on  these  sailers,  under  control  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  Steamer  space  for 
.'Australia  and  New  Zealand  continues  to  be  booked 
far  in  advance. 

Space  for  Singapore,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  is 
still  exceedingly  hard  to  obtain,  and  booked  welt 
in  advance.  The  rate  remains  the  same  as  last 
quoted.  The  addition  of  the  Matson  steamers, 
"Maona"  and  "Lurline",  on  the  run  to  Manila,  will 
aid  greatly  in  reducing  the  large  quantities  of  ac- 
cumulated freight  for  that  port.  The  government 
has  made  a  rate  of  $25.00  per  ton  to  Manila  on  all 
steamers  under  control  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Due  to  the  subsidence  of  the  submarine  menace 
on  the  East  Coast,  insurance  rates  have  eased  off 
to  some  extent  on  vessels  bound  for  the  West  In- 
dies and  South  America.  Rates  for  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  are   now  quoted  at  2  per  ecnt 
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for  neutrals  and  1>4  per  cent  for  armed  belliger- 
ents, a  reduction  of  about  ^  per  cent  in  each  case. 

For  the  East  Coast,  a  similar  reduction  has  been 
made  for  outward  and  inward  voyages,  quotations 
being  2  per  cent  for  neutrals  and  1  per  cent  for  bel- 
ligerents to  Brazil,  while  outward  rates  to  the  River 
Platte  are  2  per  cent  and  IJ/2  per  cent  for  neutrals 
and  belligerents  respectively.  For  the  West  Indies 
and  the  north  coast  of  South  America,  prevailing 
rates  are  1|4  per  cent  and  1  per  cent.  Trans-At- 
lantic rates,  however,  remain  unchanged,  those  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Havre  being  4  per  cent 
for  neutrals  and  2J4  per  cent  for  armed  belligerents. 

The  Pacific  war  risk  rates  are,  for  Australia,  54 
per  cent;  Orient,  not  beyond  Hongkong,  1-5  per 
cent;  beyond  Hongkong  but  not  beyond  Bombay, 
14  per  cent.  The  marine  rates  are  about  as  fol- 
lows, on  first-class  steamers :  Australia,  >^  to  }s 
per  cent;  Japan,  40  cents;  China,  ^  per  cent;  In- 
dia, ^  per  cent,  and  Dutch  Indies  or  Straits  Set- 
tlements are  65  cents. 

Hereafter  no  licenses  for  the  importation  of 
broken  cocoanut  meat  which  is  shredded,  desic- 
cated or  prepared  (otherwise  known  as  Ceylon 
Copra),  will  be  issued  except  for  ocean  shipment 
on  or  before  June  30,  1918. 

Licenses  for  the  importation  of  a  limited  amount 
of  copra  (cocoanut  meat  broken,  not  shredded,  des- 
iccated or  prepared),  will  be  issued  for  shipment 
after  June  30,  1918,  from  Australasia,  the  East  In- 
dies, the  West  Indies,  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

The  amount  of  copra  permitted  to  be  licensed 
will  be  allocated  by  the  Bureau  of  Imports  in  ac- 
cordance with  suggestions  made  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 


LABOR  COMPETITION  DISAPPROVED 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

** First,  that  the  practice  of  manufacturers  using 
competitive  peace-time  methods  in  the  procurement 
of  labor,  resulting  in  the  withdrawal  of  labor  from 
war  industries,  is  strongly  disapproved,  and  hence- 
forth this  Board,  through  its  Priorities  Division, 
will  in  proper  cases  withhold  priority  assistance 
from  employers  who  persist  in  pursuing  such 
methods." 

Underlying  Principles: 

(a)  That,  in  time  of  war,  all  the  labor  resources 
of  the  country  should  constitute  a  common  supply 
for  the  benefit  of  all  industries  connected  with  the 
war. 

(b)  That  all  industries  not  directly  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  should  contribute 
their  equitable  share  of  the  labor  which  is  needed 
by  war  industries,  so  that  such  work  may  at  all 
times  be  fully  manned. 

(c)  An  equitable  distribution  of  the  contribu- 
tions required  from  non-war  industries  for  war 
work,  and  a  proper  distribution  of  available  sup- 
plies of  labor  among  the  war  industries,  according 
to  their  relative  needs,  can  be  secured  onlv  w^hen 
conducted  by  a  central  agency.  Such  an  agency, 
as  stated  by  the  President,  must  "have  sole  direc- 
tion of  all  recruiting  of  civilian  workers  in  war 
work,"  and  further,  in  '"taking  over  this  great  re- 
sponsibility, must  at  the  same  time  have  power 
to  assure  to  essential  industry  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  labor,  even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing 
workers  from  non-essential  production." 


(d)  That  recruiting  of  labor  for  war  work 
should  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  take  men  away 
from  employers  doing  war  work,  from  the  railroads 
or  farms. 

(e)  That  the  central  agency  must  have  accur- 
ate information  as  to  the  total  demands  for  labor 
in  all  war  industries  and  the  location  and  charac- 
ter of  such  demands. 

(f)  That  a  concerted  national  eflFort  should  be 
made  to  secure  all  the  men  needed  for  war  work, 
at  whatever  cost. 

(g)  That  movements  of  labor  should  be  made 
from  places  as  near  as  possible  to  the  demand. 

(h)  That  competitive  increases  in  wages  should 
be  prevented  and  the  rates  of  wages  in  war  work 
stabilized  so  far  as  possible. 

Scope  of  the  New  Plan 

The  program  will  be  expanded  to  cover  recruit- 
ing skilled  labor,  of  which  the  supply  is  less  than 
the  demand,  and  "hiring  at  the  gate"  when  and 
where  the  Employment  Service  shall  have  suffi- 
cient branch  offices  to  maintain  this  work ;  but  it 
will  apply  to  non-war  only  in  case  competitive  re- 
cruiting by  employers  in  such  work  proves  in- 
jurious to  war  industries.  In  the  meantime  em- 
ployers are  permitted  to  do  their  own  recruiting  of 
skilled  labor  except  as  forbidden  by  the  following 
restrictions,  which  apply  to  employers  engaged  in 
non-war  work  as  well  as  war  industries : 

(a)  No  solicitation  in  any  way,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, by  advertising  superior  inducements  or  other- 
wise, of  men  already  employed  in  other  war  work. 

(b)  Xo  advertising  should  be  done  except  with 
the  authorization  of  the  local  representative  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

(c)  Xot  to  advance,  pay  or  arrange  for  inter- 
state transportation  of  labor,  except  through  the 
agency  or  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

Restrictions  on  Employers 

Employers  not  engaged  in  war  work  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  labor  from  the  Government  or  em- 
ployers engaged  in  war  work.  The  central  recruit- 
ing program  does  not  yet  apply  to  women  work- 
ers, nor  to  those  engaged  in  war  work  if  their 
maximum  force  is  less  than  100  men. 

Employers  are  not  restricted  in  their  choice  of 
the  men  recruited  for  them  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  They  can  exercise  choice 
either  at  the  plant  when  the  men  are  sent  there 
or  preferably  by  arrangements  with  the  State  di- 
rector at  the  office  where  labor  is  recruited. 

WANTED — Men  and  Women  Sales  Agents  every- 
where, to  sell  on  commission  to  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers and  consumers  Horst's  perfected  process 
Dried  California  Vegetables.  No  waste  or  work 
in  preparation.  Everybody  buys  and  repeats  or- 
ders. Wonderful  opportunity  for  live  sales 
agents.  Address,  E.  Clemens  Horst  Co.,  Dept. 
B,  San  Francisco. 


S.  L.  KREIDER 
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MACHINERY 

Machine  Tools  Shop  Equipment 

Electric  Cranes 
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Plate  Shop  Tools 

Boiler  Shop  Tools 
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Milling  Machines 
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Steam  Hammers 
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COLD   ROLLED    STEEL 

Rounds,  Squares,  Flats,  Hexagons,  Sheets 

SHELBY  SEAMLESS  STEEL  TUBES 
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and  CIRCLES 

Ducommun  Hardware  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

656  to  666  Townsend  St.  219  to  235  Central  Ave. 
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BRONZE 
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C.  W.    MARWEDEL 
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Howard  W.  Bray 

Iron  Pipe— Steel  Rail — Galvanized  Sheets 
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OAKLAND,  GAL. 
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THE  total  amount  of  war  steel  now  ordered 
by  the  government  and  undelivered,  or  about 
ready  for  ordering,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20,000,000  net  tons.  Most  of  this  material  is 
required  for  early  delivery.  The  tonnage  of  course 
refers  onlj-  to  the  certificates  and  priorities,  not  to 
the  preference  list  recently  established,  and  that 
list  will  involve  a  very  large  tonnage. 


Pig  Iron:  Shipments  of  surplus  pig  iron,  if  there 
are  any,  must  have  the  writleii  approval  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  A  general  survey  of  the  pig 
iron  trade  is  now  under  way  and  after  this  is  com- 
pleted officials  will  be  in  a  position  to  state  ap- 
proximately what  will  be  re(|uired  for  war  needs. 
Inquiry  is  heavy,  but  sales  are  few. 

Plates:  Practically  tiie  only  export  business 
placed  during  the  past  month  lias  been  the  allnt- 
ment  for  the  Japanese  government  in  return  for 
its  ships.  Under  the  new  ruling  the  government 
has  commandeeretl  almost  the  entire  output  of 
plates. 

Billets:  The  demand  for  billets  continues,  but. 
as  in  the  balance  of  the  iron  anil  steel  market,  the 
only  sales  are  for  government  work. 

Bars:  Bar  iron  is  not  included  in  the  War  In- 
dustries Board's  resolution,  but  the  mills  are  hav- 
ing extreme  difficulty  in  making  shipments  f'lr 
other  than  government  work  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  railroad  permits. 

Structural  Shapes:  All  the  fabricating  shops  arc 
busy  with  government  orders,  especially  for  the 
shipyards.  Any  lots  which  are  i)ffered  occasionally 
are  immediately  sold. 

Galvanized  and  Black  Sheets:  We  have  nothing 
new  to  report  except  that  the  output  of  the  sheet 


mills  is  being  restricted,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
shortage  of  sheet  bars.  It  is  rumored  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  contemplating  placing  some  large  black 
and  corrugated  sheet  orders.  The  mills  are  abso- 
lutely refusing  to  take  orders  unless  by  priority 
certificates. 

Crass  and  Copper  Tubing:  Most  of  the  pro- 
ducers are  considerably  behin<l  in  their  deliveries 
of  brass  and  copper,  which  naturally  holds  up  man- 
ufacturers of  tubing.  .At  the  same  time  the  de- 
maud  for  brass  and  copper  pro<lucts  continues.  .Ml 
quotations  made  by  the  factories  are  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  government  price  will  apply 
at  time  of  shipment. 

Steel  Boiler  Tubes:  The  mills  are  sold  up  for 
months  in  advance,  practicallj'  all  of  the  orders 
being  for  government  work,  and  there  is  a  great 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  seamless  steel  tubing. 
One  of  the  leading  mills  is  said  to  have  a  good 
part  of  its  next  year's  output  already  under  gov- 
ernment contract. 

Wire  Rope:  Wire  rope  also  comes  under  the 
new  ruling  niaile  by  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and  no  new  orders  will  be  taken  on  unless  for  gov- 
ernment work. 

Steel  Rails:  Quite  a  number  of  the  rail  mills 
are  devoting  their  entire  resources  to  the  produc- 
tion of  shell  bars,  and  those  which  are  rolling  rails 
are  heavily  booked. 

Bt)lts  and  Xuts:  The  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
steel  and  labor  is  restricting  the  output  of  bolts 
and  nuts  to  a  large  extent.  The  demand  is  very 
heavy,  especially  for  government  work.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  no  government  priority  cer- 
tificates are  necessary. 

Steel  manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States 
have  been  instructed  by  the  government  to  furnish 
no  more  steel  to  any  consumer  except  where  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  is  to  be  used  under  one  of  the 
following  classifications: 

1.  I'nited  States  Government  Orders. 

2.  Railroad  Business. 

3.  Coal  Mining  Business. 

4.  Steel  Manufacturing  Business. 

5.  Manufacturers  of  Food  Products. 

.\  resolution  provides  for  weeklv  reports  stating 
whether  the  products  shipped  during  the  week 
were  for  war  or  commercial  accouiit.  For  some 
weeks  past  these  reports  have  been  requested  on 
pig  iron  and  steel  plates,  on  which  the  shortage 
is  most  acute. 

Manufacturers  ni  tubing  are  obliged  to  make  bi- 
monthly statements  showing  for  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes  tlic  tube^  were  furnished: 

1.  Emergency   l-'lcet  Corporation. 

2.  Xavv  Department. 

3.  War  Department. 

4.  .\llied  (Invcriitut'tits. 

5.  Other  Government   Work. 

It  is  (juile  apjiarent  that  there  will  imt  be  very 
much  iron  and  steel  <-n  tlic  open  market  lor  some 
time  to  come. 


Stationary— ENGINES— Marine 
50  H.P.-500  H.P. 

FUEL  OIL.    DISTILLATE.   GAS,   KEROSENE 

For  Quick  Delivery 

A.  H.  COX  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Engineers,  Shipbuilders  and  Others 


ONE  of  the  recent  appointments  to  a  high 
position  in  the  shipbuilding  field  that  has 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  gratification  among 
marine  engineers  is  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Luther  D.  Lovekin  as  a  vice-president  of  the  Am- 
erican International  Shiphuilding  Corporation  at 
Hog  Island,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Lovekin  is  a  ma- 
rine engineer  of  the  highest  repnte,  as  well  as  the 
originator  of  several  widely  used  machines  and 
improvements  in  steam  generating  plants  and  en- 
gines. His  first  prominent  connection  with  ship- 
building interests  occurred  some  eighteen  years 
ago.  when  he  became  chief  draughtsman  of  the 
William  Cramp  &  Son  Ship  tK:  Lngine  I'uilding 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Lovekin  then  joined 
the  newly  formed  Xew  Vork  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany of  Camden,  Xew  Jersey,  as  chief  engineer. 
About  one  year  ago  Mr.  Lovekin  was  appointed  to 
the  position  of  consulting  engineer  of  the  .American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  it  was 
from  this  position  that  he  was  advanced  to  a  vice- 
presidency  of  the  concern. 

Bert  C.  Ball,  president  of  the  Williamette  Iron 
&  Steel  Works,  who  was  in  the  East  for  a  few 
weeks,  spending  part  of  his  time  at  Philadelphia, 
where  an  agency  has  been  established,  in  charge 
of  Harry  Humphreys,  former  manager  of  the  boiler 
department,  has  returned. 

Emergencj'  Fleet  Corporation  officials  of  Seattle 
who  were  in  the  city  during  the  month  included 
Captain  John  F.  Blain,  supervisor  of  steel  construc- 
tion in  the  Xorthwest ;  Captain  W.  A.  Magee,  in 
chaise  of  wooden  construction  in  the  State  of 
Washington;  D.  M.  Callis,  assistant  to  Captain 
Blain,  and  E.  B.  Egbert,  traveling  inspector. 

After  having  inspected  turbine  engine  plants  in 
the  East,  in  company  with  representatives  of  other 
districts,  Fred  B.  Pape,  assistant  supervisor  of  steel 
construction  in  the  Northwest,  headquarters  at 
Portland,  has  returned.  In  his  absence  Henry 
Cave,  formerly  marine  superintendent  for  the  North 
Pacific  Steamship  Company,  was  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

Joseph  Supple,  pioneer  boatbuilder  and  senior 
member  of  the  Supple-Ballin  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration until  his  retirement  several  weeks  ago,  when 
he  disposed  of  his  stock  to  George  C.  W.  Low  of 
New  York,  and  Daniel  Martin,  president  of  the 
Hesse-Martin  Iron  Works,  is  back  after  an  auto- 
mobile tour  through   Northern  California. 

Dtiring  part  of  July,  H.  T.  Whigham  of  London, 
European  representative  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  was  in  Portland.  He  is  on  a  vacation 
after  having  spent  several  years  on  the  other  side 
of  the  .\tlantic. 

.Arthur  .A.  Isbell,  whose  photogra]>h  is  reproduced 
herewith,  has  just  taken  over  the  duties  of  division 
superintendent  for  the  -Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph 
Company  of  .America,  succeeding  Mr.  George  S. 
DeSousa.  who  goes  to  the  executive  offices  of  the 
companv  in   N'cw  York. 

While  :\lr.  Isbell  cocnes  here  from  the  New  York 
headfiuarlers  of  the  Marconi,  he  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  tiic  Pacific  Coast,  as  he  spent  eleven 
years  in  the  wireless  service  along  the  Pacific.  He 
first  came  out  as  operator  on  the  steamer  "Presi- 
<Ient",  the  first  wireless  ship,  making  the  trip  to 
accept  the  managership  of  the  old  Massie  Wireless 


Telegraph  Company.  Mr.  Isbell  recently  spent 
fourteen  months  doing  special  radio  work  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  U. 
S.  Navy. 

Mr.  Isbell's  return  to  the  Pacific  Coast  enables 
him  to  resume  pleasant  and  close  relations  with  a 
great  number  of  men  in  shipping  circles  from  Se- 
attle to  San  Diego  whom  he  counts  as  his  friends. 


Arthur 


I.   Iibtll.  new  ttiviiian   Superintendent  for  the   I 
Wiilleu  Telegriph  Compan/  of  Aracitci. 


Several  changes  in  rank  and  official  duties  of  the 
officers  in  the  local  offices  of  the  United  States 
Shipping   Board  went  into  effect  a  few  days  aga 

A.  J.  Frey,  formerly  district  supervisor,  is  des^ 
nated  assistant  district  manager. 

Robert  L.  ■  Hague,  formerly  of  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  is  ap- 
pointed and  designated  assistant  in  charge  of  steel 
ship  construction. 

T.  L.  Tomlinson,  formerly  district  supervisor,  is 
designated  assistant  in  charge  of  wood  ship  con- 
struction. 

R.  J.  Chapman,  formerly  assistant  district  SUper- 
vi.sor,  becomes  assistant  to  the  assistant  in  charge 
of  wood  ship  construction. 

.\  general  order  from  Charles  Piez.  vice-president 
of  the  board,  has  been  received  defining  the  powers 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  district  which  has  been  en- 
larged to  include  supervision  <)f  cimcrete  ships  pro- 
jected by  the  San  l-Vancisco  Sliii>building  Company 
and  the  Scoficld  i^ngiiieering  Company  of  San 
Diego.  The  order  gives  District  Manager  Pills- 
burv  jurisdiction  and  supervision  over  all  shipyards 
and'  iilants  in  the  district  holding  Lmergcncy  Fleet 
(.'orporation  contracts.  He  is  given  discretionary 
authority  in  matters  relating  to  the  continuance  or 
cessation  of  work. 


Convention  of  Leading  Hoist  Manufacturers 


THE  Electric  Hotst  Mimufacturers 
Association  held  its  June  meelinti 
at  Montour  Falls,  New  YdHt. 
where  the  members  of  the  association 
were  the  guests  of  ihe  Shepard  Elec- 
tric Crane  &  Hoist  Company,  Twen- 
ty-two members  were  present,  repre- 
i-entiiig  the  following  ei^ht  companies: 

The  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Detroit  Hoist  &  Machine  Co., 
Detroit.   Mich. 

The  Euclid  Crane  &  Hoi-st  Co., 
Eucliil.  Ohio. 

The   Link    Belt  Co..  N'icetown,   Pa. 

The  Roeper  Crane  &  Hoist  Works, 
Reading.    Pa, 

The  Shephard  Electric  Crane  8: 
Hoist  Co..  Montour  Falls,  N,  V. 

The  Sprague  Electric  Works,  New 
York   City. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Co.  .\'ew  York  City. 

The  general  topic  of  the  meeting 
was  war  service  and  the  general  dis- 
cussion was  directed  along  the  lines 
for  co-ordinating  the  experience  anil 
facilities  of  the  electric  hoist  manu- 
faclurers  to  he  of  the  most  direct  and 
eflicient  service  to  the  government 
for  war  re<|uirenients.  lite  electric 
hoist  manufacturers  are  heavily  book- 
ed up  on  government  orders  lor  wai 
purposes  and  the  problem  of  securing 
raw  material  sufficiently  in  advance 
to  properly  meet  government  require- 
ments has  become  a  critical  one.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  of  the  electric 
that   the   gov- 


for  the  complete  output  of  all  of  the 
manufacturers  of  electric  hoisls.  it 
will  be  desirable  to  refuse  all  other 
bu.siness. 

The  most  instructing  and  interest- 
ing event  of  the  meeting  was  a  dt- 
taLled  insDcclion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.. 
covering  design,  manufacturing,  shop 
costs,  testing,  technical  history  of  in- 
stallations and  welfare  work. 

The  visiting  members  of  the  ,^sso- 
fiaiion  were  delightfully  surprised  by 
the  program  of  entertainment  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Shepard 
Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  lo  lake 
place  after  the  regular  business  meet* 
ing.  The  program  consisted  of  lunch- 
eon at  Glen  Springs  in  Watkins,  au- 
tomobile trips  to  Ithaca  and  dinner  at 
the  new  Ithaca  Hotel,  followed  the 
next  morning  by  an  automobile  trip 
from  Watkins  to  Keiika  Park  via 
Tyrone,  Keuka  Landing  am!  Penn- 
Van,  with  a  noon  (Ish  dinner  at  -M- 
leys  Inn,  Keuka  Park.  .■\t  1.30  p.  m 
the  parly  left  in  automobile,*  for  IJres- 
I  en,  Geneva  and  Vnlois,  arriving  at 
the  latter  place  on  Seneca  Lake  at 
4  p.  ni.,  where  preparations  had  been 
marie  for  the  party  to  enjoy  trout 
id    motor   boating.      At   7:30 


&  Hoist  Co.  opened  their  entire  plant 
to  the  visiting  competitors.  This  ex- 
perience is  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  electric  hoist  manufacturers. 

A  distinct  loss  was  felt  by  the 
members  in  that  the  secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr.  R.  T.  Turner,  could  not 
have  been  present,  as  he  had  been 
suddenly  called  to  the  colors  of  his 
country. 
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at  the 
,^t  9:30  p.  m.  the  party  left 
mobiles  for  Montour  F,t1Is  after  en- 
ioying  for  a  day  and  a  half  the  most 
charming  hospitality  of  the  Shepard 
Electric   Crane   &    Hoist   Co, 

The  visiting  members  were  tre- 
mendously impressed  hy  the  frank 
and  open  manner  in  wliich  the  ofli- 
cials    of    the    Sheuard    Electric    Crane 


HOT   DIP  GALVANIZING   IN 
SEATTLE 

The     Pacific    Metal    &    Gaivaniz 
Company    of    Seattle    was    started 
meet    the    demand    for    hot    dip    gal- 
vanizing,  created   by   the   shipbuildinn 
program    of    the    allies 
countries. 

Originally,  the  plant,  located  at  2- 
4-6-8  Hanford  street,  Seattle,  was  a 
single  kettle  one— sufficiently  large, 
however,  to  meet  all  the  demands 
then  placed  upon  it. 

The  entrance  of  our  Government 
into  the  great  world  war,  with  the 
i|uickly  following  increase  of  the 
shipbuilding  program,  produced  an 
enormous  additional  demand  upon 
all  industry  allied  or  subsidiary  to  the 
building  of   ships. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  pre- 
paredness, the  Pacific  Metal  &  Gal- 
vanizing Company  enlarged  their 
plant  by  adding  a  second  complete 
hot  dip  galvanizing  equipment,  which 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
a   third. 
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Forward  end  of  double  reduction  marine  gear  for  Compound  Turbines, 
2,800  S.  H.  P.,  3,600  to  90  R.  P.  M.  including  Kingsbury  Thrust  Bearings. 

ORGANIZED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR   MARINE   WORK 

We  have  provided  and  have  in  operation  a  large  number  of  very 
powerful,  SPECIAL  precision  machines  for  producing  HIGH  SPEED 
GEARS   and   gear   cases   FOR   MARINE   WORK. 

Our  exceptional  facilities  for  handling  U^^i'^c  .^ 
work  have  enabled  us  to  produce  gears  for  this 
field  aggregating  more  than  600,000  H.  P.  and 
we  are  now  working  on  contracts  amounting  to 
over  2yi   MILLION   H.  P. 

THE  FALK  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN,  U.  S.  A. 

M.  P.  FILLINGHAM  F.  W.  GRIMWOOD 

SO  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

W.  O.  BEYER 
1024  Park  Bide.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

End  V»w  with  Cov<r  Rcmoi  ed 
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expanding   tlieir  plant   and   adding 

Siluateil  adjacenl  to  the  Grant  Smi 
Porter     Shipl.uildinK     Companv, 
Peninsula    Iron   Works  has   heen   [i 
formiiij;  a  great  deal  oi  work  for  t' 
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Works  is  turniriK  ( 
fifteen  loiis  of  liiiished  castings  p 
day  and  are  contemplating  further  e 
largements   to   meet   the   groivinj;   i; 

Those   responsible   for   the   -plenil 
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Campbell,  at  the  ht'a 
department,  and  Mr. 
plant    superintendent 


M.    R.    Mo 


BIG  STEEL  BARGES 
On  July  Fourth  part  of  the  patri- 
otic celebration  of  the  Dravo  Con- 
tracting Company,  engineering  works 
department,  was  the  launching  at 
their  Neville  Island  yard  of  a  600- 
ton   steel   barge. 

To  comply  with  President  Wilson's 
request,  that  as  many  launchings  as 
possible  be  made  on  the  Fourth,  work 
was  forced  ahead  until  it  was  in!>ured 
that  this  boat  would  be  the  "Beat  the 
Kaiser"  contribution  of  the  Dravo 
Company    for    the    national    showing 


barge    to    be    launched    at    this    yard 

der    lor    seven. 

during   the   past   three   weeks. 

the    United    Stat 

Immediately     after     the     launching. 

be     launched     fo 

the   keel    was   laid    tor   a   stern    wheel 

Ohio   River. 

tow  boat   (Warren  EUie)  and  another 

The  barges  bu 

record    broken.      It    was    joit     seven 

tracting  Compan 

minutes   and    forty   seconds   from    the 

department,  are  t 

start    until    the    keel    was    laid.      This 

partment      type. 

record  was  due  to  storage  yard  cfM- 
eiency.  enhanced  by  the  speedy  use 
of  Dravo  whirlcrs  (machines  design- 
built   and   standardized   by    Dravo 


-   thei 


msiri 


This  company  is  building  one  more 
600-ton  barge  and  three  additional 
tow  boats  similar  to  the  Wacren  El- 
sie, started  July   Fourth. 


tion     on     the 

e  Dravo  Con- 
leering  works 

cargo  decks 
above  the  water  line.  The  design 
has  proved  its  superior  efficiency  in 
river  work  because  of  its  added  buoy- 
ancy and  eliminated  danger  to  cargo 
from   small   leaks   in   hull. 

The  plant  covers  an  area  of  an  acre 
and  has  excellent  shipping  facilities, 
having    both    rail    and    water   connec- 


Industrial  Engineer 


Willi  successful  record  in  plant  lay-nut.  reorjjanization  and 
administration  problems  in  a  wide  ranije  of  larsrc  industrial 
plants  coinpletiii}:^  service  for  Eniertjency  Fleet  Corporation  in 
connection   with   .standanlizinj^  .'Shipyard    construction    iiielh()ds. 

Available  for  consultini;  service  lor  Coast  .^hipways  and 
shops  on  management  and  production  pr')blems.  Competent 
and  practical  service  of  this  nature  (.■sjieciall)'  valuable  m  ex- 
ecutives burdened  with  details  of  operatint^  ronline. 

Write  or  wire  ''ENGINEER" 
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Westinghouse  Brings  Out  Small  Turbo -Generator  Unit 


A  imill  tuTbo-tenerator  Mt  complete. 

TODAY  it  is  the  duly  of  everyone 
(o  do  his  utmost  in  winning  the 
war,  and  therefore  no  stone  should 
be  left  utiturned  in  obtaining  a  greater 
production  with  the  same  number  of 
men,  or  the  same  productipn  with 
fewer  men;  and  no  waste  in  mate- 
rial, time,  nor  money  should  be  per- 
mitted. To  aid  in  furthering  work 
in  many  lines,  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 
has  recently  produced  a  smalt  lurbo- 
(tenerator  unit  for  direct  current  ser- 
vice. This  unit  is  designed  for  ten 
kilowatts  output,  although  a  tempo- 
rary load  of  approximately  12.5^  kw. 
may  be  obtained.  A  smaller  unit  of 
8.S  kw,  gives  a  range  of  capacity 
suitable  not  only  for  lighting  work, 
b'ut  also  for  the  majority  of  electro- 
magnet  work. 

Its  range  of  capacity,  its  range  of 
operating  conditions  and  its  construc- 
tion make  this  an  admirable  unit  for 
many  uses.  Among  some  of  the 
fields  of  service  for  whicli  it  is  adapt- 
able, some  of  the  more  prominent 
are  surface  mining,  where  flood  light- 
ing for  night  work  has  come  into 
such  general  use.  Its  range  of  oper- 
ating conditions  (80  to  235  lbs,  inlet, 
and  from  zero  to  ten  pounds  back 
pressurel    make    this    a    suitable 


these  is  a  hand  and  automatic  throt- 
tle valve  and  an  emergency  overspeed 
governor.  This  latter  feature  is 
placed  on  the  generator  end  of  the 
unit  and  automatically  closes  the 
throttle  valve  of  the  turbine,  if  the 
unit  should  show  a  disposition  to 
overspeed.  The  device  consists  o{  a 
small  weight  placed  in  the  shaft  of 
the  unit  which,  at  a  predetermined 
speed,  engages  a  trip  leaver  connect- 
ed in  such  a  way  to  the  throttle 
valve  that  it  is  automatically  closed, 
thus   stopping  the  unit. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this 
unit  is  that  it  is  but  one  revolving 
element  in  which  the  generator  shaft 
is  extended  so  that  it  also  carries 
the  turbine  rotor.  This  not  only 
makes  a  very  compact  machine,  but 
eliminates  all  coupling  and  misalign- 
ment troubles,  and  dispenses  with  tur- 
bine bearings  and  packing. 

The  turbine  rotor  is  made  of  a 
high-grade,  open-hearth  sieel  forg- 
ing, accurately  finished,  in  the  periph- 
ery of  which  are  placed  blades  of 
electro   furnace   steel,   which   arc    held 


to 


nstall  ii 


refinei 


be  used  as  a  reducing  valve  between 
sufficient  light  for  his  plant  as  a  "by- 
product"  in   his   oil   refinery. 

Since   the   energy    developed    is    di- 
rect current,  it  is   finding  great  favor 


1  loi 


is  used  for  lifting  magnets.  Today 
locomotive  cranes  are  in  demand  as 
never  before;  and  as  many  of  these 
cranes  are  now  equipped  with  electro- 
magnets, this  unit  enables  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  user  of  these  locomo- 
tive cranes  to  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  electric  locomotive  crarie 
in  handling  scrap  and  pig  iron.  It  is 
needness  to  say  that  today,  with  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  any  labor  device  tn 
handling  raw  material  in  yards  and 
factories  is  of  high  importance  in 
getting  out  larger  production.  Its 
simple,  rugged  and  reliable  construc- 
tion enables  it  to  be  used  at  great 
distances  from  machine  or  repair 
shops,  as  there  are  no  reciprocating 
parts  to  wear  out,  and  as  practically 
the  only  attention  which  it  requires 
is    to    have    its    oil    well    filled    occa- 

In  building  this  10  kw.  set,  the 
manufacturer  has  recognized  that  it 
must  operate  under  the  most  trying 
conditions.  For  that  reason,  it  is  as 
simply  constructed  as  possible,  while 
yet  having  many  of  the  features  found 
desirable    in    larger    units.      Among 


of  Ihc  larfct  unit*. 

in  place  by  pins  tightly  driven  in 
through  blade  and  rotor.  The  blades 
are  of  the  impulse  type  and  although 
there  is  only  one  row  of  blades,  yet 
by  means  of  a  reversing  chamber 
the  same  steam  is  passed  through 
the  blades  a  second  time,  thus  al- 
lowing   complete    expansion    of    the 

Since  the  unit  is  designed  to  oc- 
cupy the  least  possible  space,  the 
manufacturer  has  equipped  the  gen- 
erator with  ball  bearings  (no  bear- 
ings being  required  on  the  turbine 
instead  of  the  usual  type  of  surface 
bearing,  thus  saving  in  hearing  fric- 
tion, with  a  consequent  decrease  in 
length  and  weight  of  the  unit  is  ef- 
fected. Moreover,  these  self-aligning 
ball  bearings  on  small  units  are  suit- 
ed for  a  variety  of  services,  particu- 
larly for  marine  work,  which  often- 
times compels  the  unit  to  operate  at 
an   angle,   due   to   the   position   of  the 

As  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  all 
open  places  on  the  unit  have  been 
covered  with  pieces  of  expanded 
metal  which  protects  not  only  the 
operation  but  also  the  generator 
parts  from  incoming  foreign  matter. 
Its  compactness  (the  unit  is  only  3 
feet  S'A  ins.  long,  23  ins.  wide  and 
18*i  ins.  high),  together  with  its 
lightness,  is  to  be  used  where  space 
is  valuable  or  for  portable  work. 


A.  B.  Cole  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  manager,  department  of 
publicity,  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  to  succeed  M.  C.  Turpin, 
who  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
ordnance  department  at  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Cole  will  have  charge  of  the 
editorial  work,  including  the  prepa- 
ration of  literature,  and  supplymg  in- 
formation to  the  press. 

He  started  his  career  as  general 
car-shop  laborer  for  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids,, Grand  Haven  &  Muskegon  Rail- 
way, Fruitport,  Mich.,  with  the  idea 
of  obtaining  a  first-hand  working 
knowledge  of  electric  railway  opera- 
tion. In  June,  1909,  he  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, Perdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  where  he  made  a  specialty  of 
steam   and   electric    railway   studies. 

On  July  15,  1909,  he  entered  the 
engineering  apprenticeship  course  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  completed 
this  work  February  6,  1911.  While 
on  the  course  he  was  engaged,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  shop  testing, 
on  railway  project  work  in  the  gen- 
eral engineering  division  and  as  a 
railway  sales  correspondent  at  East 
Pittsburgh  and  afterward  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati  district   office. 

In  November.  1912,  Mr.  Cole  was 
transferred  to  the  department  of  pub- 
licity to  prepare  railway  publications 
and  a  year  later  was  placed  in  charge 
of  railway  and  large  power  apparatus 
publicity.  Later  he  was  given  charge 
of  railway,  power,  marine  and  R.  D. 
Nuttall  Company  publicity,  which  po- 
sition he  held  up  until  the  time  of 
his  appointment  as  assistant  to  man- 
ager. 

Recently  Mr.  Cole  has  been  co-op- 
eraling  on  publicity  matters  with  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Associa- 
tion War  Board  at  Washington,  D.  C 
spending  one  -  half  of  his  time  in 
Washington  and  the  remainder  in 
East   Pittsburgh. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Man- 
ufacturing Company  a  few  months 
ago  delegated  Mr,  Cole  to  make  a 
general  freight  survey  of  a  large 
number  of  the  electric  railways  of 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa  to  determine  what 
possibilities  existed  for  a  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  transportation  facil- 
ities for  hauUng  freight,  relieving  the 
steam  road  congestion,  and  thus  help- 
ing win  the  war.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  recently  appeared  in  the 
Electric  Railway  Journal,  co-ordinated 
with  data  secured  by  the  American 
Electric   Association   War   Board. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Haines  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  representative  at  De- 
troit of  the  automobile  equipment  de- 
partment of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Co.  Among 
the  automobile  manufacturers  of  the 
Detroit  district,  Mr.  Haines  is  well 
and  favorably  known  through  his  ser- 
vice for  some  years  as  assistant  dis- 
trict manager  of  that  department  of 
the  Westinghouse  Company. 
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CONCRETE  MODEL  BOAT 

The  model  boat  "Concrete"  is  the 
first  concrete  vessel  built  in  Milwau- 
kee, and  as  far  as  known  in  the  tirst 
boat  of  moulded  or  poured  concrete 
completed  on  the  Great  Lakes,  It 
was  built  by  the  Newton  Engineering 
Company  at  its  Milv^aukee  Yards  and 
was  designed  by  George  C.  Newton. 
vice*presldent  of  this  company. 

This  boat  was  built  to  test  out 
certain  construction  methods  involved 
in  the  Newlon  system  of  ship  con- 
struction, and  among  the  objects 
sought  under  these  methods  are  the 
securing  of  as  thin  a  concrete  skm 
as  possible  and  wilh  special  design 
of  reinforcement.  The  Newton  sys- 
tem aims  to  secure  a  practical  meth- 
od of  concrete  ship  construction  and 
one  which  will  permit  of  using  the 
forms  for  a  number  of  times  for 
standardized  ship  sections. 

The  "Concrete"  has  a  length  of 
sixteen  feet,  beam  of  forty  inches, 
and  moulded  depth  of  twenty  inches. 
The  concrete  skin  is  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick  and  is  supported 
at  intervals  of  twelve  inches  by  fab- 
ricated concrete  frames.  Its  draft 
light  is  about  seven  and  one-half 
inches  and  it  has  a  total  displace- 
ment of  about  two  tons.  There  is 
also  a  concrete  keehon  and  keel  cast 
together  with  the  skin,  and  one  row 
of  longitudinal  concrete  girders  mid- 
way between  the  keelson  and  bilge. 
There  is  a  concrete  decking  for  three 
feet  at  the  bow  and  for  two  feet  at 
the  stern,  and  a  small  section  of  deck 

Crete  bulkhead.  The  lines  are  mod- 
eled on  those  of  a  cargo  carrying 
barge,  and  in  spite  of  blunt  bow  and 
stern  the  "Concrete"  goes  through 
the  water  with  surprisingly  little 
resistance. 

For  testing  it  out  with  power,  a. 
three  and  one-half  horsepower  Evin- 
rude  row  boat  motor  is  used,  A 
speed  of  from  four  to  five  miles  per 
hour  is  secured  with  this  motor.  A 
noticeable  feature  of  the  concrete 
construction  is  the  freedom  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  boat  when  the  motor  is 
running.  Various  collision  tests  have 
been  made,  such  as  ramming  docks 
when  under  way,  which  have  had  no 
effect  on   the  boat  at   all. 


Sctiwiru  furnicH  )i  work  in  one  of  Oakli 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  boat  is  the  fact 
that  all  the  methods  used  in  the 
building  of  this  boat  were  exactly 
the  same  that  will  be  used  for  large 
ships.  No  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  securing  very  good  results  on  so 
thin  a  layer  of  concrete  as  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  poured  between 
forms.  The  proof  of  this  is  the 
water-tightness  of  this  boat,  whicTi 
is  never  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
which  will  remain  perfectly  dry  for 
weeks  at  a  time  without  even  a  trace 
of  dampness  on   the  inside. 

The  officers  of  the  Newton  En- 
gineering Company  believe  that  there 
is  a  big  future  ahead  for  the  concrete 
boat  construction.  There  are  many 
advantages  of  this  type  of  construc- 
tion over  steel  and  wood,  such  as 
the  possibility  of  reinforcing  to  prop- 
erly meet  stresses  in  any  direction, 
greater  facility  for  making  repairs, 
lower  maintenance,  freedom  from 
rust  and  rot,  absence  of  vibration, 
etc.  Just  as  pleasing  lines  can  be 
secured  with  concrete  as  with  either 
of  the  other  types  of  construction. 
and  the  outer  surface  so  smooth  as 
to  offer  the  least  frictionat  i 
when   travelling  through   wa 


FORM   NEW   ORGANIZATION 

The  Dravo  Contracting  Company. 
Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  have  announced 
they  will  operate  their  Neville  Island 
plant  as  a  separate  department,  to  he 
known  as  The  Dravo  Contracting 
Company,  Engineering  Works  De- 
partment. They  have  been  manu- 
facturing whirlers,  steel  towboats  and 
barges  for  some  time,  and,  due  to 
very  much  increased  business,  they 
have  found  it  advisable  to  make  this 
change.  They  have  contracts  for  33 
towboats  and  barges,  the  majority  of 
which  are  for  use  by  the  United  States 
Government.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  have  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  lower  whirlers  for  handling  mate- 
rial  at   shipyards. 

.An  entirely  separate  purchasing, 
accounting  and  engineering  organiza- 
tion has  been  installed.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Berg  has  been  made  vice-president 
of  the  Dravo  Contracting  Company 
in    charge    of   the    engineering    works 

Evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
working  man  and  skilled  labor  under 
the  new  war-lime  conditions  through- 
out the  United  States  is  revealed  by 
the  view  of  the  situation  taken  by  the 
automobile  underwriter. 

B.  G.  Wills,  superintendent  of  the 
automobile  department  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund,  in  commenting  upon  the 
increased  volume  of  automobile  prem- 
iums of  the  company,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  business  from  San  Francisco 
brokers  and  business  firms  is  on  cars 
purchased  by  shipyard  workers  at 
the    Union    Iron    Works    and    other 

Automobile  salesmen  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  sudden  prosperity  of 
this  class  of  workmen,  approaching 
the  men  when  they  emerge  from  the 
shops.  Sales  are  often  closed  on  the 
spot,  the  purchaser  driving  his  new 
car  home. 


if  the  Newton  EnglDcerinc 


A.  Niedermeyer.  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  Worthington  fainp 
and  Machinery  Corporation,  most  re- 
cently as  works  manager  of  the 
Snow-Holly  Works  of  that  corpora- 
tion at  Buffalo,  New  York,  resigned 
on  May  31st  to  devote  his  entire 
time   to   enterprises   of  his   own. 
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Only  As  Good  As  the  Man  Behind  It 


Later  lie  produced  line  famous  Fa- 
geol  touring  car.  using  the  Hall- 
Scott  air  plane  power  plant.  This  car 
is  the  highest  priced .  motor  ear  built 
in  America.  Its  production  has  been 
discontinued  until  after  the  war.  be- 
cause of  the  goi 
for  the  motors. 

A    premature   i»r 
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ilotora  Compuiy. 
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i   thing.      No   produt 


reful  consideration  by 
masters  than  the  Fa- 
geol  heavy  duty  truck.  Seventeen 
years  of  truck  knowledge  is  concen- 
trated in  the  Fageol.  Once  produced, 
ihe  most  gruelling  and  long-continued 
luld  discover  no  "bugs."     Ser- 


i  for   the 


i  proyt 


behind  it. 
trucks    of    I 


1  truck  design  have 
and  far  between.  Most 
today  are  practically  ttie 
same  as  ihose  of  five  years  ago.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  two  most  im- 
portant advances  made,  both  exclu- 
sive to  Fageoi  trucks,  are  the  result 
of  Fageol  genius. 

Vital  lo  the  life  of  a   Iruck  i5   the 
lubrication  of  the  chas.'iis.    In  the  past 


FAGEOL  force  had  been  felt  be- 
,  fore,  but  a  year  ago  it  blew  out, 
and  it  broke  the  ground  to  stay. 
The  new  factory  of  the  Fageol  Mo- 
tors Company  of  Oakland  stands 
there  now  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 
Any  factory  measured  by  the  qual- 
ity of  its  product  is  only  as  good  as 
the  man  behind  it.  The  Fageol  truck 
comes  from  men  who  are  makers. 

From  its  inception.  L.  H,  Bill,  now 
the  president  of  the  Fageol  Motors 
Company,  has  been  a  factor  felt  in 
the  automobile  industry.  His  expe- 
rience includes  all  phases  of  the  bus- 
iness. Probably  no  man  has  had  a 
wider  scope.  As  salesmanager  for 
Rambler  and  general  manager  for 
JefFery  and  Nash,  Mr.  Bill  stamped 
his  personality  on  the  motor  car  bus- 
iness of  this  country.  Wherever  he 
went  success  went  with  him.  His  ex- 
perience carries  him  hack  to  kindred 
industries.  Before  the  automobile  was 
made,  Mr.  Bill  was  known  through- 
out the  country  for  his  ability  as  a 
bicycle  distributor. 

Eighteen  years  ago  F.  R.  Fageol 
and  his  brothers  built  the  first  auto- 
mobile in  Iowa.  That  was  in  1900, 
His  entire  time  has  since  been  given 
to  the  making  and  marketing  of  au- 
tomobiles and  trucks.  The  Oakland 
people  bought  cars  of  Frank  Fageol, 
because  he  sold  them  rather  than  be- 
cause of  what  he  sold.  The  name 
'  of  Fageol  stood  for  undisputed  integ- 
rity. Fageol  service  became  a  pat- 
tern, and  by  this  method  he  so  com- 
pletely succeeded  that  he  continually 
won  the  national  factory  bonus  for 
the  best  dealer  in  the  United  States. 
The  Panama- Pacific  International 
-  Exposition  added  both  fame  and  for- 
tune to  the  Fageol  name.  Fageol 
genius  conceived  the  idea  of  trans- 
porting the  crowds  around  the  grounds 
in  trains.  On  his  Fadgl  aulo  trains 
:  he  pulled  ten  tons' of  peple  at  a  time 
with  a  Ford  motor. 
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ble  and  active.  And  willi  its  springs 
working  smoothly  and  naturally,  the 
vital  parts  of  the  Fageol  truck  receive 
the  absolute  minimum  of  road   shock. 

The  result  is  added  life  for  the 
truck,  better  tire  mileage,  and  greater 
comfort   to   the  driver. 

The  Fageol  compound  gearset  was 
developed  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  operation  on  the  heavy  grades  of 
mountain  hauls  and  of  the  very  bad 
road  conditions  in  some  oarts  of  the 
country.  In  many  instances,  it  even 
makes  it  possible  to  go  into  the  field 
for  loads  where  there  are  no  roads 
at  all. 

This  compound  gearset  is  installed 
"amidship"  on  the  chassis,  back  of 
the  regular  transmission,  which  is  of 
the  unit  type.  The  construction  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  a  regular 
transmission.  The  functions  of  this 
compound  are  controlled  by  an  aux- 
iliary lever  mounted  at  the  driver's 
left.  This  lever  has  but  two  posi- 
tions. When  it  is  forward,  the  slid- 
ing gears  of  the  compound  are  en- 
meshed, multiplying  the  ratio  of  the 
regular  transmission  gear  by  2'/i  to  1. 
regardless  of  what  gear  the  regular  is 
in.  Thus,  if  on  a  two  and  a  half  ton 
truck,  Ihe  total  reduction  when  in  low 
gear  on  the  regular  transmission  is 
24  to  I :  if  the  compound  lever  is 
thrown  forward  the  gear  reduction  is 
then  60  to  1. 

Higher  gear  ratios  in  the  rear  axle 
are  installed  when  the  compound 
gearset  is  used,  enabling  the  truck  lo 
be  operated  faster  without  increasing 
the  motor  speed  or  fuel  consumption, 
thereby  making  the  earning  capacit; 
far  greater. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  in 
the  construction  of  this  unit  and  tnc 
operation  is  simplicity  itself.  With 
the  great  range  of  gear  reductions 
made  possible  by  it,  giving  six  speeds 
forward  and  two  speeds  reverse,  the 
Fageol  truck,  fitted  with  the  Fageol 
compound    gearset.    can    be    operated 


springs  have  been  lubricated  by  grease 
cups,  provided  the  driver  attended  to 
it.  Neglected  springs  soon  become 
stiff.  They  lose  their  ability  to  ab- 
sorb road  shocks.  Instead  they  act 
as  vibrators,  transmitting  road  shocks 
through  the  truck  frame  to  the  vital 
parts,  thus  loosening,  crystalliiting 
and   deteriorating. 

The  Fageol  spring  oiling  system  is 
automatic.  Oil  reservoirs,  securely 
fitted  to  the  spring  and  frame,  carry 
an  aboundani  quantity  of  oil.  which 
is  fed  automatically  to  the  spring- 
bearing  surfaces  and  spring  leaves  by 
a  wick  and  capillary  attraction.  Oil 
is  not  wasted.  One  filling  lasts  a 
month. 

This  system  precludes'  a  common 
truck  disease  —  "hardening  of  the 
.springs."      It   keeps   the   springs   flexi- 
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with   profit    on    hauls    :iii(i    in    :-er\ii.c 
that    would     be    impos^iblt    to    .piiirr 

Both  of  these  feature,  are  the  re- 
sult of  Kageol  force,  the  miml^  oi 
dynamic  men.  The  F;igeol  factory 
maintains  a  corps  of  engineer^.  IieaiJ- 
ed  by  Horace  W.  Smith,  who  arc  con- 
tinually 3t  work  on  the  one  idea— ■ 
improvement.  And  their  accompli-li- 
has    already    been    fell    throngn 


thes 


iha 


efforts  of  the  vast 
departments  maintained  in  the  Ra^l- 
ern  factories.  It  is  interesting  to  no;e 
that  the  Fageol  patented  spring  oiling 
system  was  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  use  on   the   Liberty   truck. 

That  the  entire  force  of  Fageol 
factory  could  be  turned  over  to  pro- 
duction and  advance,  the  matter  of 
sales  has  been  placed  solely  under 
the  control  of  Butler- Veitch.  which 
organization  is  reluctant  to  claim  any 
credit  for  the  rapid  recognition  ac- 
corded these  trucks.  Since  the  first 
■  of  October  almost  two  hundred  heavy 
.duty  Fageol  trucks  have  been  deliv- 
ered to  users  in  Northern  California. 
.\  year  ago  ground  was  broken  for 
-the  new  Fageol  factory:  already  they 
are  building  a  truck  a  day  and  thai  is 
rot  enough.  Three  times  this  year 
new  units  have  been  added  to  the 
Fageol  buildings  to  accommodate  ttie 
rily  increased  production.  Plans 
under    way    to    so    arranne 


suflic 


rucks 


lo  ibe  l-"aKC'il  alone— eight  tons  li^il- 
ance.1  on  the  rear  over  ihe  whcfl. 
and  12  ton-  balanced  on  the  trailer 
In  jilaiT-  the  bull  wagon  wheels  un- 
der the  treiiH-ndous  load  buried  in  the 


ha 


And 


provided   for  distribution 
tire   Pacific  slope. 

Southern  California  is  already  be- 
ing given  its  share  of  Fiigeol  prod- 
ucts. The  Fageol  factory  also  jiro- 
duce  an  orchard  tractor  wiih  a  new 
tractive  principle,  known  as  the  i''a- 
geol   walking  tractor. 

.-\  easting  recently  had  to  be  moved 
for  Uncle  Sam.  This  ca-ting  alone 
weighed  33.0(10  pounds.  The  vquip- 
ment  on  which  it  was  carried^a  spe- 
cial built  solid  oak  axle,  mo-wheel 
bull  trailer — together  with  the  lim- 
bers and  rigging  weighed  7.IXX)  pounds 
more.  The  task  of  moving  this  2(V 
ton  load  fell  to  a  5-ton  FaKcol  equip- 
ped with  a  compound  ge.'ir,el.  If  this 
400  per  cent  unload  could  have  been 
handled  on  light  grades,  or  even  mac- 
adam roads,  the  task  would  have  been 
different.     But   this   ca>ting  had  to  go 

a  continual  grade,  with  pitches  as 
high  as  17  per  cent  and  an  average 
grade  of  10  per  cent.  .At  firr-t  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  carry  this  U>nil  on 
a  second  truck  with  the  trailer  hand- 
ling the  heaviest  weight.  The  carry- 
ing truck  was  to  use  its  power  and  , 
the  Fageol  to  tow  in  front.  It  was 
loo  big  a  job.    They  could  not  work 


igeol  would  spin 
with  ciKbl  ions  lu  drive  home  their 
(raction,  but  the  one  5-lon  Fageol 
alone  w.ilkcd   up  the  hill  with  the  2(1- 

It  was  a  tremendous  task.  No 
truck  i.-  designed  lor  such  work,  but 
the  safetv  factor  was  great  enough. 
The  Fageol  hauled  this  400  per  cent 
unload   for  over  ten   miles. 

.\noiher  time  a  2'/i-ton  Fageol, 
loaded  to  capacity  vvith  zeroline, 
made  the  round  trip  into  Yosemitc 
and  return  from  Oakland  in  the 
month  of  January  in  46  hours  elapsed 
lime — four  hundred  and  eighty  miles, 
half  of  it  in  the  mountainous  roads 
of  the  high  Sierras,  in  winter,  in  less 
than  two  days.  .-Xnd  still  again  a  2'/i- 
ton  Fageol,  returning  from  Los  .Vn- 
geles  with  a  capacity  load  of  cased 
olives,  covered  the  distance  of  almost 
300  miles  in  less  than  24  hours,  total 
elapsed   lime. 

The  many  fleets  of  Fageol  trucks 
Ihat  have  gone  into  the  h.inds  -li 
careful  buyer^i  in  the  past  six  month.- 

well  as   for  these   feature  stunts. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  s,icces>.  The 
minils  of  the  men  behind  the  Fageol 
products     are      being     stimulated      to 


While      shipbuilders      are      bending 
!very    effort    to    fpce<i    up    each    .-lep 

if  >hip  con^irucliun,  the  builders  of 
the  tooK  ihat  jdav  so  imporiant  a 
:>art  have  not  been  idle.  Their  ta>k 
di->eIopniciil  ■)f  new  and  better 


ay 


ei|uired    for 


The 


r-oll-Rand  Company's  lal- 
C-!  cnniniiution  is  an  air  hammer  es- 
pecially dc,iK"ed  for  drifting  up 
boll-.  Thi.  tool  enables  one  work- 
man to  <l<i  in  a  short  lime  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  a  relatively  slow 
task  needing  two  men.  There  is  also 
the  consideration  that  the  new  ham- 
mer    makes     the     work     far    Ics,     fa- 

Thc  tool  in  question  is  stvlcd  In- 
t'crsoll-Rand  No.  CC-251  Drift  Bolt 
Driver.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is 
a  telescoping  leg  or  air  feed.  This 
portion  of  the  device  consists  of  two 
sections  of  seamless  sieel  tubing,  one 
of  which  slides  within  the  other  and 
is  provided  with  an  air-tight  cup 
leather.  .Vir  when  admitted  extends 
the  tool  uniil  it  is  against  ibe  bolt  to 
be  driven,  vvhere  it  is  firmly  held  by 
air  pressure  while  the  bolt  is  being 
driven.  .\  single  Ihree-way  throttle 
controls  both  functions  of  the  tool. 

The  hanmier  element  is  identical 
with  that  of  that  other  member  of 
the  Ingersoll-Rand  line,  the  No.  CC- 
25  Drift  Holt  Driver-  The  new  tool 
is  very  powerful  and  will  drive  bolts 
of  one  and  a  half  inch  diameter  up  to 
ten  feel  in  length.  It  weighs  ninety 
pounds,  is  fifty-five  inches  in  length 
when  air  feed  is  closed,  and  seventy- 
seven  inches  in  length  when  fully  ex- 
tended. 

In  its  special  field  it  is  of  distinct 
advantage  and  should  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  air  tool  equipment  of 
the   yards   turning   out   wooden    hulls. 


t   Higgins.  the  well-kn.. 
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Quarterly  Review  of  Pacific  Coast  Launchings 


HEREWITH  is  given  a  list  of 
launchings  from  the  shipyards  in 
the  three  Pacific  Coast  States 
for  the  three  months'  period  from 
April  20th  to  July  20th.  While  tuis 
list  may  not  be  entirely  complete,  it 
is  sufficiently  so  to  give  a  good  idea 
of  just  what  the  Pacific  Coast  is  do- 
ing to  fulfill  the  country's  demand 
for  tonnage. 

April  21st — Full  wooden  motorship. 
Alabama,  4200  tons,  by  Pacific-Alaska 
Construction  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 

April  24th  —  Ferris  type  wooden 
steamer,  Caponka,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Grant  Smith-Porter  Company,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

April  24th — Wooden  Hough  type 
steamer,  Astoria,  by  the  McEachern 
Shipyard,   Astoria,   Ore. 

April  25th — Wooden  steamer.  Oak- 
wood,  3000  tons  dw.,  by  Pacific 
American  Fisheries  for  their  own  ac- 
count. 

April  25th — Wooden  steamer.  War 
Haida,  2800  tons  dw.,  by  Cameron- 
Genoa  Shipbuilding  Company,  vic- 
toria,  B.  C. 

April  29th — Wooden  Ferris  type 
steamer,  Barabos,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Coast  Shipbuilding  Company,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

April  30th  — Steel  tanker,  W.  S. 
Rheem,  11,400  tons  dw.,  by  the  Ala- 
meda plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building  Corporation. 

April  30th — Steel  freighter,  West- 
ern City,  8800  tons  dw.,  by  Columbia 
River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Fort- 
land,  Ore. 

May  1st  —  Wooden  F*erris  type 
steamer,  Yakima,  3500  dw.,  by  Wright 
Shipyards.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

May  1st — Wooden  auxiliary,  five- 
masted  schooner,  Gerbeviller,  3200 
tons  dw.,  by  Foundation  Company, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

May  4th — Point  Judith,  steel  freight- 
er, 3800  tons  dw.,  by  the  Albina  En- 
gine and  Machine  Works,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

May  4th — W'ooden  steamer,  Kas- 
kaskia,  4000  tons  dw.,  by  Grays  Har- 
bor Motorship  Corporation,  Aber- 
deen, Wash. 

May  6th — Steel  freighter,  Western 
Spirit.  8800  tons  dw.,  by  Northwest 
Steel  Companv.  Portland,  Ore. 

May  8th — Wooden  steamer,  Issa- 
quena, Ferris  type.  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
St.  Helens  Shipbuilding  Company, 
St.   Helens,  Ore. 

May  8th  —  Wooden  Ferris  type 
steamer,  Cheron,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Seaborn  Shipyards,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

May  11th — Steel  freighter.  West 
Alsek,  8800  tons  dw.,  by  Skinner  & 
Eddy,   Seattle.   Wash. 

May  11th — Wooden  steamer.  War 
Atlin,  2800  tons  dw.,  by  Lyall  Ship- 
.  yards.  Vancouver.   B.   C. 

May  14th  —  Wooden  Hough  type 
stteamer,  Musketo,  by  Sommarstrom 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Columbia 
City,  Ore. 

May  15th — Wooden  steamer,  Black- 
ford. 4000  tons  dw..  by  Grays  Harbor 
Motorship  Corporation,  Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

May  15th  —  Wooden  Ferris  type 
steamer.  Catawba.  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Fulton  Shipbuilding  Company.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

May     16th  —  W^ooden     F'erris     type 


steamer,  Beloit,  3500  tons  dw.,  Ta- 
coma Shipbuilding  Company,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

May  16th — Wooden  steamer.  Har- 
rington, 3500  tons  dw.,  Coast  Ship- 
building Company,   Portland.  Ore. 

May  18th — Steel  freighter,  Fresno. 
9400  tons  dw.,  by  Moore  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Oakland,  Cal. 

May  18th — Wooden  steamer,  Da- 
lana,  4500  tons  dw..  308  by  44.5  by  26 
feet,  by  Supple-Ballin  Shipbuilding 
Company,    Portland,*  Ore. 

May  18th — Steel  freighter,  Oshawa, 
9400  tons  dw.,  by  Moore  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Oakland.   Cal. 

May  18th — Steel  freighter,  Volun- 
teer. 11,800  tons  dw.,  by  Alameda 
plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation. 

May  18th — Steel  freighter.  Gov- 
ernor John  Lind,  5500  tons  dw.,  by 
the  H anion  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuild- 
ing  Company,   Oakland,   Cal. 

May  18th  —  Wooden  Ferris  type 
steamer,  Boulton,  3500  tons  dw..  by 
Meacham  &  Babcock,  Seattle,  Wash. 

May  18th — Wooden  steam  schooner, 
San  Diego,  1,600,000  feet,  250  by  45 
by  21,  for  Hart-Wood  Lumber  Co., 
by  Matthews  Shipbuilding  Company. 
Hoquiam,  Wash. 

May  18th  —  Wooden  Ferris  type 
steamer,  Quoque,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
McEeachern  Shipyards.  Astoria,  Ore. 

May  18th  —  Wooden  Ferris  type 
steamer,  Quoquo,  3500  tons  dw.,  oy 
Wilson  Shipyard,  Astoria,  Ore. 

May  20th — Wooden  steamer,  Bun- 
darra,  4200  tons  dw..  for  Australian 
Government,  by  Patterson-MacDon- 
ald  Shipbuilding  Company,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

May  23rd — Auxiliary  four  -  masted 
schooner,  Samuel  H.  Hedges,  3000 
tons  dw.,  by  the  Puget  Sound  Bridge 
&  Dredging  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 

May  23rd — Steamer.  West  .Aspum, 
8800  tons  dw.,  by  Skinner  &  Eddy, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

May  24th — Freighter.  Vittorio  Em- 
manuele,  7500  tons  dw.,  by  the  Se- 
attle Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany.  Seattle,  Wash. 

May  25th — Freighter,  Western  Sea. 
8800  tons  dw.,  by  I.  F.  Duthie  & 
Company,    Seattle.   Wash. 

May  27th — Freighter.  W^  e  s  t  e  r  n 
Light.  8800  tons  dw.,  by  Northwest 
Steel   Company.   Portland,  Ore. 

May  27th — Wooden  steamer.  Capi- 
taine  de  Beauchamp,*  3000  tons  dw.. 
by  Foundation  Company.  Portland. 
Oregon. 

May  29th — W'ooden  steamer.  Bro- 
mela,  4000  tons  dw.,  by  Grays  Har- 
bor Motorship  Corporation.  Aber- 
deen. Wash. 

May  29th — Freighter.  Willimantic, 
7.S00  tons  dw..  by  Seattle  Construc- 
tion &  Dry  Dock  Company.  Seattle, 
W'ash. 

"^^ay  30th — Wooden  steamer.  Kineo, 
3500  tons  dw.,  by  the  G.  M.  Standi- 
fer  Construction  Company,  Vancou- 
ver   Wash. 

May  30th— Freighter,  Westford,  8800 
tons  dw.,  by  the  Ames  Shipbuilding 
&  Dry  Dock  Company.  Seattle.  Wash. 

May  31st — Steam  auxiliary  wooden 
schooner.  Lieutenant  Pegoud.  3000 
tons  dw.,  by  Foundation  Company, 
Portland,  Ore. 

June   1st — Roy,  wooden  five-masted 


schooner,  steam  auxiliary,  3000  tons 
dw.,  by  the  F'oundation  Company, 
Tacoma,   Wash. 

June  2nd — Isanti,  freighter,  8800 
tons  dw.,  by  the  Schaw-Batcher  Com- 
pany, South  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

June  6th — West  Cohas.  freighter. 
8800  tons  dw.,  by  Skinner  &  Eddy, 
Seattle,   W'ash. 

June  6th  —  Fonduco,  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Sanderson  &  Porter,  Raymond,  W^ash. 

Jnne  10th  —  Lonoke,  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Wilson    Shipyards,   Astoria,   Ore. 

June  11th — Mattapan,  Hough  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Sommarstrom  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Portland,  Ore. 

June  11th  —  Mazama,  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw..  by 
Seaborn  Shipyards,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

June  11th — Dannermarie,  auxiliary 
steamer,  3000  tons  dw.,  by  Founda- 
tion Company.  Tacoma,  W^ash. 

June  12th — Makanda,  Hough  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw..  by 
McEachern  Ship  Company,  Astoria, 
Oregon. 

June  12th  —  Eyota,  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw..  by 
the  Wright  Shipyard,  Tacoma.  Wash. 

June  15th — Montrolite.  tanker,  427 
by  54  by  31  x, moulded.  2500  h.  p.,  by 
Ames  Shipbuilding  Company,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

June  15th — Bonnafon,  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Nilson   &   Kelez.   Seattle.   Wash. 

June  18th — Adjutant  Dorme,  wood- 
en steamer,  3000  tons  dw..  by  Foun- 
dation  Company,   Portland,  Ore. 

June  18th — H.  B.  Lovejoy,  wooden 
steam  schooner.  2200  tons  dw.,  by 
Ballard  Shipbuilding  Company,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

June  19th — Reims,  auxiliary  steam- 
er, 3000  tons  dw.,  by  Foundation 
Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Tune  20th — Deranof,  steel  freighter, 
7500  tons  dw.,  by  Seattle  Construc- 
tion &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

June  22nd — West  Ekonk,  freighter. 
8800  tons  dw.,  by  Skinner  &  Eddy. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

June  23rd — Coconino,  Hough  type 
wooden  steamer,  by  Kruse  &  Banks, 
North    Bend.    Ore. 

June  24th — War  Xicola,  wooden 
freighter.  28CX)  ton.s  dw.,  by  Lyal 
Shipyards.   Vancouver,    B.    C. 

June  26th — Arras,  wooden  steamer. 
3000  tons  dw.,  bv  Foundation  Com- 
pany. Tacoma.  Wash. 

June  27th — Diriwu,  wooden  steamer, 
42(X)  tons  dw..  by  Patterson  Ship- 
building Company.   Seattle.  Wash. 

Julv  4th — Dunkerke,  wooden  steam- 
er. 3000  tons  dw..  by  F*oundation 
Company,  Tacoma.  Wash. 

July  4th  —  Western  Cross,  steel 
freighter,  8800  tons  dw..  by  J.  F. 
Duthie  &  Company.  Seattle,  Wash. 

July  4th — Osprey,  wooden  steamer, 
3250  tons  dw.,  b}-  Anderson  Ship- 
building Company,  Seattle. 

Julv  4th — Independence,  freighter. 
11.800  tons  dw.,  by  Alameda  plant. 
Bethelehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

July  4th — Victorious,  freighter,  11,- 
800  tons  dw.,  by  Alameda  plant, 
Bethlehem    Shipbuilding   Corporation. 

July    4th— Defiance,    freighter    11,- 
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W.  T.  Cleverdon 

Average  Adjuster 

FOR  SALE 

Salvage  from  the  Passenger 
"S.  S.  Bear" 

4500   H.   P.   Engines,   Anchor  and   Cargo 
Winches,  and  Genera!  E<]uipnient 

Also  niimerons  other  Engines  and   Boilers 

(up    to    1200    H.    P.)    from 

other  vessels 

Steamers  and  Tugs  for  Sale 

Nickel  Steel  Hull.  170x17x5' 11" 

Torpedo  Hoat  "Rowan"  and 
3  Thornycroft  Boilers,  3200  H .  P. 

FIFE  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Stratford  Special  No.  1 
Marine  Oakum 

is  guaranteed  to  lie  equal  to  the 
ijest  quality  Oakum  produced 
before  the  war.  Prompt  ship- 
ment unspun  Oakum  guaran- 
teed. More  of  this  Oakum  is 
being  used  by  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corix}ration  contractors  tlian 
any  other  make. 

GEORGE  STRATFORD  OAKUM  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


ICE   MACHINES 


FOR  SHIPS 


"ON-TIME"  DELIVERY 
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800  tons  dw..  by  Alameda  plant, 
Bethlehem   Shipbuilding   Corporation. 

July  4th — Challenger,  freighter,  12,- 
00  tons  dw.,  by  Alameda  plant,  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

July  4th — Major  Wheeler,  freighter, 
5500  tons  dw.,  by  Hanlon  Dry  Dock 
&  Shipbuilding  Company,  Oakland, 
California. 

July  4th — Yamhill,  refrigerator  ship, 
9400  tons  dw.,  by  Moore  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Oakland,  Cal. 

July  4th — Yaquina,  refrigerator  ship, 
9400  tons  dw.,  by  Moore  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Oakland,  Cal. 

July  4th — Guimba,  refrigerator  ship, 
9400  tons  dw.,  by  Moore  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,   Oakland,   Cal. 

July  4th — Nantahaka,  freighter,  8,- 
800  tons  dw.,  by  Schaw-Batcher  Ship- 
building Company,  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

July  4th — West  Galeta,  freighter, 
8800  tons  dw.,  by  Los  Angeies  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

July  4th— West  Zula,  freighter.  8.- 
800  tons  dw.,  by  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Los 
Angeles.   Cal. 

July  4th — WesteVn  Star,  freighter, 
8800  tons  dw..  by  J.  F.  Duthie  & 
Comoanv.  Seattle,  Wash. 

July  4th — Anacortes,  freighter,  7500 
tons  dw..  by  Todd  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Comoany.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

July  4th— Delight,  freighter,  7500 
tons  dw..  by  Seattle  Construction  & 
Dry  Dock  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Tuly  4th — West  Gambo,  freighter, 
8800  ton*;  dw.,  by  Skinner  &  Eddy, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

July  4th — Mono,  Hough  type  wood- 
en steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by  Fulton 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

July  4th — Sosworth,  wooden  steam- 
er. 3500  tons  dw.,  by  Allen  Ship- 
building Company.   Seattle.   Wash. 

July  4th  —  Wihaha,  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship  Company, 
.\berdeen.    Wash. 

July  4th — Itanca,  Ferris  type  wood- 
en steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by  Grant 
Smith-Porter  Ship  Company,  Aber- 
deen,  Wash. 

]uW  4th — Brompton,  wooden  steam- 
er. 4000  tons  dw.,  by  Grays  Harbor 
Motorship  Corporation,  Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

July  4th — Broncho,  wooden  steam- 
er, 4000  tons  dw..  by  Grays  Harbor 
Motorship  Corporation,  Aberdeen, 
W^ash. 

July  4th — Daca,  Ferris  type  wooden 
steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by  Meacham 
&   Babcock,  Seattle,  Wash. 

July  4th  —  Wayucan,  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Meacham    &    Babcock,    Seattle,  Wash. 

July  4th  —  Forster.  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Nilson    &    Kelez,    Seattle,    Wash. 

July  4th — B  1  y  t  h  e  d  a  1  e,  wooden 
steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by  Pacific 
American  Fisheries,  South  Belling- 
ham.    Wash. 

July  4th — Kenosha.  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw..  by 
Sanderson  &  Porter,  Willipa  Har- 
bor,  Wash. 

July  4th — Chimo,  Ferris  type  wood- 
en   steamer,   3500   tons   dw.,   by    Sea- 


born Shipyards,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

July  4th — Sewickly.  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation,  Olym- 
pia,  W^ash. 

July  4th  —  Coloma,  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw.^  by 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Company,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

July  4th — Fasset,  Ferris  type  wood- 
en steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by  Ta- 
coma Shipbuilding  Company,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

July  4th — Bourneville,  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
W^right   Shipyards,   Tacoma,    Wash. 

'uly  4th  —  Rloomington,  wooden 
steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by  Hammond 
Yards,   Eureka.   Cal. 

July  4th — Georgie  Rolph,  five-mast- 
ed barkentine,  3500  tons,  by  the 
Rolph  Shipbuilding  Company,  Eu- 
reka,   Cal. 

July  4th — Anette  Rolph,  tive-mastecl 
barkentine,  3500  tons,  by  the  Rolph 
Shipbuilding    Company,    Eureka,    Cal. 

July  4th — Cotteral,  wooden  steam- 
er, 3500  tons,  by  the  McEachern 
Ship   Company,  Astoria,  Ore. 

July  4th — M  a  r  a  t  a  n  z  a,  wooden 
steamer,  3500  tons,  by  Somarstrom 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Columbia 
City,   Ore. 

July  4th — B  e  n  V  o  1  a.  Hough  type 
wooden  steamer.  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
McEachern  Ship  Company,  Astoria. 
Oregon. 

July  4th — X  e  c  o  1  a  h.  Hough  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship  Company, 
St.  Johns.   Ore. 

July  4th  —  W  a  n  z  a.  Hough  tyoe 
wooden  steamer.  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Sommarstrom  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Columbia  Citv,  Ore. 

July  4th — B  o  n  i  f  a  y.  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer.  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Wilson  Shipbuilding  Company,  As- 
toria. Ore. 

July  4th — Blue  Eagle.  Ferris  tyoe 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
George  F.  Rodgers  &  Company,  .A.s- 
tor'a.  Ore. 

Julv  4th — C  o  1  i  n  d  o,  Ferris  tyoe 
wooden  steamer.  3500  tons  dw..  by 
St.  Helens  Shipbuilding  Company, 
St.   Helens,   Ore. 

July  4th — Braeburn,  wooden  steam- 
er, 4000  tons  dw.,  by  Peninsula  Ship- 
building Company,   Portland,  Ore. 

July  5th — Admiral  Mayo,  wooden 
auxiliary  schooner,  2500  tons  dw.,  by 
Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredge  Com- 
pany, Seattle,  Wash. 

July  6th  —  Western  Coast.  si?:el 
steamer.  8800  tons  dw.,  by  Columbia 
River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Tuly  6th — Western  Comet,  freighter, 
8800  tons  dw.,  by  Columbia  River 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

July  8th  —  W^estern  Main,  steel 
freighter,  8800  tons  dw.,  by  North- 
west Steel  Company.  Portland,  Ore. 

July  8th — Georgette,  four-masted 
schooner,  2500  tons  dw..  by  Columbia 
Engineering  Works.  Portland,  Ore. 

July  6th — Xashotah.  wooden  steam- 
er, 35(X)  tons  dw.,  by  the  Grant  Smith- 
Porter  Ship  Companv.   Portland,  Ore. 

July  9th — John  W.  Wells,  five-mast- 
ed   schooner,    4000    tons    dw.,    by    St. 


Helens  Shipbuilding  Company,  St. 
Helens,  Ore. 

July  9th  —  Commandant  de  Rose, 
wooden  steamer,  3000  tons  dw.,  by 
Foundation  Company,  Portland,  Ore. 

July  10th — C  a  b  e  z  a,  Ferris  type 
wooden  steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Coast  Shipbuilding  Company,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

July  12th — Arvonia,  wooden  steam- 
er, 3500  tons  dw.,  by  G.  M.  Standi- 
fer  Construction  Corporation,  North 
Portland,  Ore. 

July  12th  —  Montezuma,  wooden 
steamer,  3500  tons  dw.  by  G.  M.  Stan- 
difer  Construction  Corporation,  North 
Portland,  Ore. 

July  12th — Belding,  wooden  steam- 
er, 3500  tons  dw.,  by  G.  M.  Standifer 
Construction  Corporation,  North 
Portland,   Ore. 

July  12th — M  o  o  s  e  b  e  e,  wooden 
steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by  G.  M. 
Standifer  Construction  Corporation, 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

July  12th — Benzonia,  wooden  steam- 
er, 3500  tons  dw.,  by  G.  M.  Standi- 
fer Construction  Corporation,  Van- 
vouver.  Wash. 

July  12th — Cohasset,  wooden  steam- 
er, 3500  tons  dw..  Hough  type,  by 
Coos  Bay  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Marshfield,   Ore. 

July  13th  —  Umatilla,  wooden 
steamer,  3500  tons  dw.,  by  G.  M. 
Standifer  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Portland,    Ore. 

Julv  16th — Airlie,  composite  steam- 
er, 4500  tons  dw.,  by  Supple  &  Bal- 
lin.   Portland,  Ore. 

July  17th — West  Gotomska,  freight- 
er, 8800  tons  dw.,  by  Skinner  &  Eddy, 
Seattle.  W^ash. 

April  20th — Steel  steamer.  Western 
Chief,  8800  tons  dw.,  by  Northwest 
Steel   Company.   Portland,  Ore. 

April  20th — Wooden  steamer,  Ano- 
ka, 400  tons  dw.,  by  Peninsula  Ship- 
building Company,   Portland,  Ore. 

April  20th — Wooden  steamer,  Wa- 
kan,  3500  tons  dw..  by  Grant  Smith- 
Porter  Ship  Company,  St.  Johns.  Ore. 

April  27th — Woode  nsteamer,  Shep- 
ard  Point,  3500  tons  dw.,  by  Motor- 
ship  Construction  Company,  Van- 
couver,  Wash. 

April  28th — Wooden  steamer,  Coos 
Bay,    3500    tons    dw.,    by    Coos    Bay 

Shipbuilding     Company,      Marshfield, 

Oregon. 

April  30th — Wooden  steamer.  Com- 
mandant Challes,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Foundation   Company,   Portland,  Ore. 

May  2nd — W^ooden  steamer,  Cresap, 
4000  tons  dw.,  by  Peninsula  Ship- 
building Company,   Portland,  Ore. 

May  11th — Woolen  steamer.  Lieu- 
tenant Branier,  3500  tons  dw.,  by 
Foundation   Company,   Portland,  Ore. 

May  11th  — Steel  steamer.  Point 
Adams.  3800  tons  dw.,  by  Albina 
Engine  &  Machine  Works,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

May  15th — Wooden  steamer,  Kuwa, 
3500  tons  dw.,  by  Grant  Smithl Porter 
Ship   Company,   St.   Johns,   Ore. 

May  25th — Wooden  steamer,  W^au- 
kam,  3500  tons  dw..  Grant  Smith- 
Porter  Ship  Company,  St.  Johns,  Ore. 

June  24th — Wooden  steamer,  Lou- 
isa Bryne.  3000  tons  dw.,  by  Colum- 
bia Engineering  Works,  Portland, 
Oregon. 
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WAINWRIGHT  MARINE  FEED 
WATER  HEATER 

In  the  construction  illustrated,  as 
manufactured  by  the  Alberger  Pump 
&  Condenser  Company.  140  Cetlar 
street.  New  York  City,  the  Wain- 
wright     corrugated     copper     tube     is 

The  general  range  of  healing  is 
from  90  to  212  degrees,  using  five 
pounds  gauge  pressure  in  the  heater, 
although  a  selection  can  be  made  to 
heat  the  outgoing  feed  water  to  a 
temperature  of  about  222  degrees 
with  live  pounds  back  pressure  (with 
steam  temperature  of  227  degrees), 
and  with  higher  back  pressure,  of 
course,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
leaving  the  heater  would  be  propor- 
tionately   increased. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Wainwright 
corrugated  copper  lube  agitates  all 
particles  of  the  water,  throwing  them 
against  the  hot  tubes  so  that  a  much 
higher  rate  of  transmission  is  se- 
cured in  a  heater  of  this  style  than 
with    plain   tubes. 

All  tubes  are  straight,  may  be  in- 
spected by  moving  a  bonnet  at  end 
of  heater  farthest  from  the  water 
connections  and  the  construction  per- 
mits renlacing  of  tubes  with  a  mini- 
mum  of  effort   and   delay. 

As  no  steel  or  wrought  iron  is 
used  inside  Ihe  tube  heads,  and  as 
the  water  comes  in  contact  only  with 
casl    iron    and    copper,    il    is    claimed 

heaters  having  steel  shells,  is  avoid- 
ed, and  that  owing  to  the  fact  no 
floating  heads  are  used,  accidents  due 
to  pulsations  of  the  boiler  feed 
pumps   are  avoided. 

The  manufacturers  would  he  glad 
to  supply  bulletins  on  request,  illus- 
trating and  describing  the  construc- 
tion  more   fully, 

WAINWRIGHT  TURBINE  BEAR- 
ING  OIL  COOLERS 

The  use  of  steam  turbines  for  ship 
propulsion  bus  increased  greatly  the 
use  of  turbine  bearing  oil  coolers  as 
an  auxiliary  apparatus  in  marine 
work.  In  such  installations  reiiuiring 
forced  feed  lubrication  of  bearings 
better  results  are  obtained  at  high 
oil  velocities,  as  it  is  of  advantage  to 
circulate  a  large  quantity  of  oil 
through  a  small  range  of  tempcr;i- 
ture,  thereby  keeping  the  oil  moder- 
ately near  the  bearing  teni|>eraluic 
for  the  reason  that  warm  oil  iilisorh^i 
heat   more   readily   than   cold   oil. 

With  llie  exception  of  the  tube- 
Wainwright  oil  coolers  are  m:ule  of 
casl  iron  throughout,  therehy  climm- 
alitig  the  po-inibility  of  corrosion 
from  sea  water  in  marine  work  and 
assuring  durability  and  long  service. 
By  the  use  of  the  Wainwritrht  cor- 
rugated copper  lube  a  considerably 
higher  rate  of  heal  iran^mission  i- 
obtained    i"    the    cooler    as    the    tube 


corrugations  cause  a  turbulent  action 
and  force  all  particles  of  the  oil 
against   the  wall   of  the   tube. 

Wamwright  coolers  are  designed 
on  the  counter-currenl  principle  with 
horizontal  baffles  cast  into  the  shell, 
the  warm  oil  entering  the  cooler  near 
the  point  of  discharge  of  the  warm 
water,  and  the  cool  oil  lieing  deliv- 
ered from  the  cooler  at  a  point 
where  the  coldest  water  enters.  This 
assures  a  uniform  rate  of  heal  trans- 
mission through  all  parts  of  the  cool- 
ing surface.  The  tubes  are  expanded 
rigidly  into  both  tube  sheets,  the 
small  amount  of  expansion  being 
taken  up  by  the  corrugations  them- 
selves. -All  flanges  are  lilted  with 
special  oil-proof  gaskets.  The  tubes 
used  are  straight,  easily  cleaned  or 
replaced,  and  oil  connections  are  lo- 
cated in  separate  channels  with  cov- 
ers on  the  ends,  making  it  possible 
to  open  the  entire  outfit  for  inspec- 
tion or  repair  without  breaking  any 
pipe  connections.  The  tube  heads 
are  cast  separately  and  bolted  to  the 
shell,  eliminating  any  chance  of 
breakage  due  to  shrinkage  strains  of 
the  castings. 

The  manufacturer  of  the  Wain- 
wright oil  coolers,  the  Alberger 
Pump  &  Condenser  Company,  140 
Cedar  street.  New  York,  states  that 
the  construction  offers  compactness 
and  maximum  heal  transmission  with 
minimum  requirements  of  cooling 
water  and  friction  losses.  They  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  inquiries  for 
equipment  of  this  sort  with  full  spee- 


P.  B,  Kindley,  technical  editor  in 
the  department  of  publicity,  Weslinn- 
house  Klectric&  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, has  resigned  from  ihat  po^^i- 
tion  to  enter  the  training  school  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  will  take  a  special  course  in  ra<iio 
work,    wilb    the    Signal    Corps. 

Before  going  to  the  Westinghou^e 
Klectric  Company.  Mr,  Findley  wa- 
edilor  of  the  Electrical  Age,  in  which 
position  he  made  a  large  number  of 
friends  in  the  electrical  field  who 
will  wish  him  success  in  his  mili- 
tary work. 


The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Coii 
pany  announce  the  appoinimeni  i 
Mr.  I.-  C,  Sprague  as  their  spe;i 
representative  in  connection  with  tl 
.tale  of  pneumatic  tools  to  railroad 
Mr.  Sprague  was  formerly  connect! 
with  the  Tool  Company,  but  mo 
recently  has  been  connected  with  tl 
rail;-oad  department  of  the  II.  V 
Johns-.Manville  Company,  New  Yoi 
City. 

His    long    connection    and    a.-soci 

Hn ;.l.    Vl,-    r^ilrnads    of    this    COU 


BAY  POINT  PLANT  BUSILY  AT 
WORK 

The  new  yard  of  the  Pacilic  Co:l^l 
Shipbuilding  Company  on  the  upper 
Suisun  Bay  has  been  cited  by  Charle- 
Piez,  vice-president  of  the  F.mern- 
ency  Fleet  Corporation,  among  the 
examples  of  notable  accomplishmeuis 
in  the  shipyard  inijustry  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Reviewing  his  recent 
tour  with  Director  General  Charle- 
M.  Schwab  in  the  current  number  oi 
the  official  Emergency  Fleet  New^, 
just  received,  he  places  the  new  plant, 
situated  near  Bay  Point,  among  those 
which  "deserve  high  commendation 
for   excellency   of  design   and   celerity 

Piez  was  among  the  official  guest^ 
of  the  men  at  ibis  yard  when  the 
fourth  keel  was  laid  early  this  monlii. 
the  event  marking  exactly  half  a 
year  from  the  breaking  of  ground 
for  the  construction  of  the  plant. 

The  steady  increase  of  the  numl-er 
of  employes  of  the  Pacific  Ci>;i^i 
Shipbuilding  Company  has  iiece»i- 
lated  .several  times  enlarging  the  >pe- 
cial  train  run  daily  to  and  from  liit 
plant,  over  the  Southern  Piicific,  f'lr 
the  workers  who  live  in  Oakland, 
Berkeley  and  Richmond.  \\  hen  n 
started,  it  was  a  two-car  train:  no« 
ten    cars   are   being   used.      More.ner, 

the    number   of   employes    resident   ii 
(owns    near    the    plant. 

Copies  of  a  letter  written  by  Pre-i- 
dcnt  Wilson  to  Edward  N,  Hurley, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  commending  the  N;'- 
tion's  progress  in  shipbuilding  and 
disclosing  the  fact  that  the  Pre-i- 
dent  has  watched  thai  progre--  i> 
detail,  have  been  received  by  otTici'r- 
and  employes  nf  the  company.  T  hi- 
letter,  with  one  from  Charles  M. 
Schwab  to  the  employes  of  tiic 
ICmergcncy  I'leet  Corporation,  i:-  be- 
inir  ?ent  from  eastern  headquarters  lo 
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A  BILGE  WATER  BALLAD 
By  M.  A.  T. 

He   had   dallied   long  and   often   with 

the   festive   Japanese, 
On  the  lovely  slopes  of  Hong  Kong 

he  had  won  a  Cantonese; 
He  had  been  a  most  high  loved  one 

of  a  jealous-minded   Sikh, 
He  had  met  Seattle's  fairest  as  they 

strolled   along   the    Pike, 
He  had  trifled  the  affections  of  a  big 

Alaskan  squaw, 
Loved    a    dusky    senorita    down    in 

tropic   Panama; 
With   the  lime-juice   girls   of  Sydney 

he  was  there  to  beat  the  band, 
Till    he    met    this   brown    affinity    on 

Tahiti's  coral  strand. 
Where  the  hula  drums  sound  loudest 

you  will  find  him  every  night; 
If    he's    less    than    six    vahines    he'd 

consider  it  a  slight, 
And  you'd  search  all  o'er  the  jungle, 

try  and  coax  him  back  to  work. 
But  he'd  only  smile  and  grumble  as 

his  shoulders  he  did  jerk, 
"Though  they  say  back  there  in  Fris- 
co I  am  somewhat  of  a  bum, 
I'm  a  prince   here  in   Tahiti  just   for 

half  a  jug  of  rum, 
And  the  maidens  back  in  Frisco  they 

can   beat  it  in  a  drove, 
For    its    me    to    my    vahine    and    my 

own  small  cocoanut  grove, 
For   I'm  thinking  that  I'll  never  sail 

the  briny  any  more. 
But    stick    quite    close    to    nature    on 

Tahiti's   coral   shore." 
We    missed    him    one    fine    morning 

when  the  farewell  whistle  blew; 
He    had   fled   off  to   the  jungle   to   a 

spot   that    he   well   knew, 
For    a    thirsty    dusky    charmer    had 

him  anchored  in  her  toils 
In    the   valley   of    Futaua,    where    the 

water  breaks  and  boils. 
He  has  donned  a  brilliant  pareu  and 

his  head  is  wreathed  with  flowers, 
And  the  scent  of  tropic  blossoms  fills 

his  sunny  waking  hours. 
He  has  fled,  this  oiler  greasy,  to  this 

dreamy,    sleepy   land, 
To   a   life's   that's   free   and   easy    on 

Tahiti's   coral   strand. 

L'envoi 

Mention   not   his   name  in   Coghlan's, 

nor  in   Harder's — even  so. 
For  the  places  that  have  known  him 

ne'er  again  his  face  will  know. 
For  he's  sleeping  in  the  jungle  where 

the  serried  palm  trees  wave, 
With     his     brown     Kanaka     children 

romping  noisily  round  his  grave. 
May    the    voice    of    First    Assistant's 

ne'er  disturb  the  sleeping  dead 
And   the   sound   of   Hula   Hula   ever 

echo  o'er  his  head. 
Still   they   whisper   that   his   phantom 

haunts  the   jungle   as  of  yore. 
W^here  the  Hula  drums  sound  loudest 

down- on  fair  Tahiti's  shore. 


1918  EDITION  FIREMAN'S  FUND 
REGISTER  NOW  OUT 

The  Fireman's  Fund  Register, 
larger  than  ever,  and  full  of  addi- 
tional information  invaluable  to  the 
shipping  fraternity  and  kindred  inter- 
ests, is  now  off  the  press  and  ready 
for  free  distribution.  Copies  of  this 
Register  may  be  obtained  at  any  ma- 
rine agency  or  at  the  head  office  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Com- 
pany, 401  California  street. 

The  enormous  increase  in  shipping 
on    the    Pacific    Coast    has    made    it 


necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
book  to  accommodate  the  additional 
tonnage  documented  on  the  Coast 
during  the  previous  year,  while  the 
growing  popularity  of  this  publication 
has  made  it  advisable  to  enlarge  the 
1918  edition. 

The  Register,  which  is  the  only 
publication  of  its  kind  in  this  field, 
fills  a  peculiar  place  in  the  business 
structure  of  the  shipping  fraternity 
and  is  regarded  by  them  as  indis- 
pensable. 

That  the  Pacific  Coast  is  commenc- 
ing to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  ship- 
ping world,  is  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  requests  for  this  book  coming 
from  Eastern  shipping  and  brokerage 
firms,  as-  well  .as  from  abroad. 

The  1918  Register  contains  in  part: 
A  complete  list  corrected  to  January 
1,  1918,  of  all  vessels  documented  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  a  complete 
list  of  dry  docks  and  marine  rail- 
ways on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  Northern  Pacific 
weather  statistics;  pilotage  and  tow- 
age rates  of  the,  various  ports  on  the 
Coast,  and  accurate  locations  of  all 
Coast  guard  stations. 


A   SAN   FRANCISCO    STOCK    OF 

HARDWOODS 

The  July  1st  Stock  List  of  White 
Brothers,  the  large  hardwood  deal- 
ers of  San  Francisco,  has  just  come 
from  the  press.  This  list  shows  a 
very  strong  line  of  the  dry  hard- 
woods that  are  now  scarce  through- 
out the  East,  such  as  quartered  oak, 
plain  oak  and  mahogany.  It  also 
shows  a  fine  stock  of  Jenisero,  the 
popular  wood  for  inside  finish.  Jeni- 
sero is  the  hardwood  used  in  the 
beautiful  interiors  of  the  Rialto  and 
Monadnock  buildings,  the  Hotel  Whit- 
comb  and  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  all  of 
San  Francisco,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
teriors of  many  fine  residences  and 
boats  built  up  and  down  the  Coast. 
This  wood  embodies  the  qualities  of 
great  beauty,  hardness,  which  means 
durability  and  the  taking  of  a  fine 
finish,  and  moderate  price,  which 
combination  accounts  for  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  Jenisero  for  all 
beautiful   interiors. 


REVIEWS 


"Concrete  Ships"  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  booklet  issued  by  the 
Portland  Cement  Association  and 
consisting  of  a  pictorial  historv  of 
t^ie  marine  uses  of  concrete  from 
1849  to  1918,  showing  the  gradual 
advance  from  the  concrete  row  boat 
to  the  large  concrete  ocean-going 
vessel. 


ICI 


•The  Naval  Constructor,"  by  Geo. 
S'niDson.  M.  T.  X.  A.,  fourth  edrtion, 
880  pages,  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
panv.  25  Park  Place.  New  York. 
$5.00  net.  Simpson's  Xaval  Construc- 
tor has  become  a  highlv  valuable  and 
standard  hand])ook,  and  the  new  edi- 
tion bears  out  the  reoutation  of  the 
first  three  issues  of  this  work.  Ad- 
vantaere  has  been  taken  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  first  three  editions  to 
prepare  some  new  matter  for  the 
present  issue  as  well  as  completely 
revising  the  former  text  where  ad- 
vances in  ship  design  or  marine  en- 
gineering  have    made    this    advisable. 


Among  the  new  features  are  details 
of  unit  offsets  for  a  great  variety  of 
vessels  and  an  exhaustive  chapter  on 
steam  heating  as  applied  to  ships. 
The  press  work  and  arrangement  of 
the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  ae- 
sired  and  the  latest  edition  of  Simp- 
son's Naval  Constructor  is  destined 
to  be  more  popular  among  naval  ar- 
chitects and  marine  engineers  than 
ever. 


Attack.  By  Edward  G.  D.  Liveing, 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Price  75  cents  net. 
This  is  graphic  and  a  splendidly 
written  account  of  an  infantry  subal- 
tern's impressions  of  July  1,  1916, 
and  makes  splendid  reading  for  any- 
one who  wishes  to  secure  a  right 
impression  of  just  what  a  modern 
battle   is  like. 

A  War  Nurse's  Diary.  Anany- 
mous.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  Price  $1.25 
net.  This  book  consists  of  a  series 
of  sketches  showing  vividly  the  work 
of  the  nurses  at  the  front  in  the 
great  conflict.  The  book  has  a  grip- 
ping, throbbing  interest,  and  gives  a 
keen  insight  into  the  work  of  the 
noble  women  at  the  front. 


Rego  Welding  and  Cutting  Appa- 
ratus is  the  title  of  the  new  catalog 
issued  by  the  Bastian-Blessing  Com- 
pany of  West  Austin  avenue  and  La 
Salle  street.  Chicago.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  oxy-acetylene  in- 
dustry in  America,  Rego  oxygen,  ace- 
tylene and  hydrogen  regulators  have 
been  standard  equipment  on  many  of 
the  high-grade  welding  and  cutting 
manufacturers'  apparatus.  With  ten 
years  of  intensive  investigation  and 
experience  behind  them,  this  firm  is 
in  a  unique  position  relative  to  the 
welding  and  cutting  business  and  their 
latest  catalog  will  be  found  of  great 
interest  to  the  managers  of  all  plants 
where  the  oxy-acetylene  process  of 
welding  or  cutting  is  utilized. 


Dry  Steam  is  dealt  with  in  the 
Tracy  Engineering  Company  catalog 
No.  11.  which  is  just  off  the  press, 
and  deals  with  the  application  of  the 
Tracy  Steam  Purifier  in  boilers.  The 
catalog  contains  a  valuable  discus- 
sion on  the  causes  of  wet  steam  from 
boilers  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  Tracy  purifier  works  in  obtaining 
dried  steam.  There  is  also  a  partial 
list  of  the  large  number  of  vessels 
built  on  the  Pacific  Coast  whose  boil- 
ers have  been  fitted  with  Tracy  puri- 
fiers. 

The  Acme  Engine  Company  cata- 
log has  just  been  issued,  and  is  an 
active  and  pleasing  exponent  of  what 
this  firm,  young  in  organization  and 
old  in  experience,  has  accomplished 
already  in  the  marine  and  stationary 
field.  The  catalog  is  devoted  to  the 
marine  output  of  one,  two.  three, 
four  and  six-cylinder  engines,  a  de- 
scription of  the  special  features,  pic- 
tures of  individual  parts  and  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  design.  Any- 
one interested  in  power  boat,  tug- 
boat, fish  craft  or  pleasure  boat  con- 
struction or  operation  should  have 
this  catalog  and  a  copy  can  be  se- 
cured through  application  to  the 
Acme  Engine  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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PACIFIC  BOAT  &  IRON  WORKS 

129-135   EAST   WATER   STREET,   PORTLAND,  OREGON 

CORSER'S  ONE-MAN  SIMULTANEOUS  RELEASING 

LIFEBOAT  HOOKS 

The  Corser  has  recently  been  perfected  and  approved  by  the  United  States 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
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PROTECTIVE  COATINGS 

FOR  SHIPS 

APPLICATION    OF  BITUMINOUS  COATING    ON   ALL 

CUSSES  OF  STEEL  AND  CONCRETE 

CONSTRUCTION 

HILL,  HUBBELL  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS 


FIFE  BUILDING 
San  Francisco 


PITTICK  BLOCK 
Portland 


GRAND  TRUNK  DOCK 
Seattle 


1 

Dow  FaU  Diesel  Type 
Marine  Oil  Engine 

The  Dow  Full  Diesel  Type 
Marine    Oil    Engine    has 
earned  the  reputation   of 
being  relUble  at  al!  times. 

The  Dow  Engine  may  be 
compared  with  the  finest 
European  Diesel  engines. 
This     is     made     possible 
through  Dow  standards  of 
construction,  which  meet 
the  most  exacting  inspec- 
tion. 

Dow    Engines    are    con- 
structed on  the  principle 
of  building  an  engine  bet- 
ter than  seems  necessary 
versus    the    principle    of 
building  for  ordinary  re- 
quirements. 

DOW  P 

FULL   DESCRIPTION    UPON    REQUEST 

UMP  AND  DIESEL  ENGINE  CO. 

ALAMEDA.   CALIFORNIA 

*  THE  PACIFIC  UARtNB  REVIEW  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 
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fully  tlluatral«d  deacription  of  thia  remarkable  machine  1 
Occidental  Avenue,  Scatds,  Washington. 
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QUICK  SERVICE  A  SPECIALTY 

CONDENSERS  WINDLASSES  MARINE  ENGINES 

PUMPS  WINCHES  BOILERS 

FEED  WATER  HEATERS  STEERING  ENGINES  SHAFTING 

EVAPORATORS  PROPELLERS  VALVES 

CONDENSER  AND  BORER  TUBES 
Immediate  Delivery 


Kearfott  Engineering  Company,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  D.  HERBERT,  President 

95  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City  Telephone  Cortlandt  3415 

"WAINWRIGHT"  TURBINE  EXPANSION  JOINTS 

Carefully  selecled  material  to 
comply  with  rigid  high  stand- 
ards and  expert  workmanship 
fulfill  all  requirements  of  Cor- 
rugated  C(q)per  Expansion 
Joints  between  Turbines  and 
Condensers. 

Consult  our  Engineers 


ALBERGER  PUMP  & 
CONDENSER  CO. 


Piclfic  Coaat  Repreientilivci : 

PORD  &  GEIKRINE 
Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 

FRANK  WALKER 
404  Central  Bldg.,  Seattle 
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New^Releasing  Hook  Tests  Up  Well 
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will 

cause    a 

anrl  workiiiR  pans  uf  the  hooks,  thus 
causinK  one  li>  rtlease  before  the 
other.  AUo.  the  aetinn  of  the  ele- 
ments or  u>e  will  cause  a  wearing 
in  the  same  joints,  connections  an<l 
mechanical  parts  with  the  same  re- 
Hults,  Hut  these  houks  arc  so  built 
that  after  the  pipe  is  adjusted  prop- 
erly, if  any  circumstance  causes  the 
joints  or  cunnections  to  wear  ur  nive 
sufncienl  lo  amuutit  to  the  shorten- 
init  or  lenitthcninif  of  this  connect- 
inf(  pipe  even  as  nmch  as  four  or  live 
inches,  the  hi»)ks  would  still  work  ah- 
!>i)lutely  at  the  same  instant  for  the 
reason  that  each  hook  in  opetiiuK 
must  force  the  <ipt>osite  hook  open. 
This  large  martfin  of  safely  places 
these  ho'iks  in  a  class  by  thetnst-lves. 
This  feature  is  shown  clearly  in 
the  plan.  In  the  bow  hook,  for  in- 
ed   when    the 


iloK    ' 


le^ 


thr. 


bow  of  the  boat, 
position  of  the  k-ver  .. 
In  this  position,  it  will  lie 
upper  corner  of  the  cIok 
will  rest  in  the  notch  a 
end    of    the    hock    markc 


ii>  the 


DUcrvD  iboinni  the  cpcrilion  ol  Cor 

ond  position  shown,  the  lower  cor- 
ner of  the  hook  marked  "C"  will  rest 
aiiainst  the  upper  corner  of  the  dog 
marked  "A",  and  the  hook  will  still 
be  closed.  As  the  lever  is  pushed 
from  the  second  position  to  the  third 
position  shown,  the  corner  of  the  doR 
marked  ".\"  will  he  passing  along 
the  lower  curved  end  of  the  hook 
"C-IJ".  and  the  hook  will  not  be  open 
sufMcifnt  to  release  the  boat  until  the 


1  other 


narked   "A 

he   corner   of  the   honk 

o   pass.      While   the   lev 


of  the 


'^uflic 
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n.  bow 
the   <\'n 


'  passi 
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if  the  hook  'C- 

!)■■  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  weight 
on  the  book  will  be  forcing  the  doR 
downward,  and  therefore  pushing  the 
oppo.site  hook  open. 

It  will  be  noticed  also  that  the 
action  is  the  same  on  the  stern  book, 
i->!cei)t  that  as  the  lower  curved  end 
of  the  stern   book  is  passing  the  dog. 


it  will  be  forcing  the  dog  downward 
and  outward  toward  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and  will  be  pulling  the  bow 
hook  open.  Thii.'.  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  the  pipe  is  not  more  than  five 
inches  short  of  the  proper  adjust- 
ment, so  that  the  dog  on  the  bow 
hook  does  not  pass  the  third  posi- 
tion shown,  before  the  dog  on  the 
stern  hook  reaches  the  second  posi- 
tion shown  (at  which  point  it  will  he 
released,   the   other   hook    being   open 


larding 


the 


ely    at    the 

sanie  nistant,  I.ikewise,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed, if  the  adjusting  pipe  is  not  more 
than  live  inches  longer  than  the  prop- 
er adjustment,  so  that  the  dog  on  the 
stern  hook  does  not  pass  the  third 
position  shown,  before  the  dog  on  the 
bow  hook  reaches  the  second  position 
sh<iwn  <at  which  point  it  is  released, 
the  oi)i>o-ite  book  being  open  and  not 
retarding  its  muiion).   the   hooks   will 

Thus,  it  will  be  noticed,"  that  iV 'the 
adjusting    pipe    is    adjusted    within    a 


PETER  BLOCK.  Pres.  &  Mgr. 


S.  R.  ANDERSON.  Secy. 


Peerless  Foundry  Co.,  Inc. 


Iron  and  Brass  Work 
Ship  Work  a  Specialty 


TELEPHONE  ALAMEDA  2 


Rudder  Frames,  Etc 
Propellers,  All  Sizes 


OAK  STREET  AND  CLEMENT  AVENUE.  ALAMEDA,  CAL. 

THE    BLOCK    BRASS    FOUNDRY    CO. 

BRASS    AND    KRONZE    CASTINGS 
PACIFIC    COAST    SMELTING    AND    REPINING    CO, 
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(Continued  from  page  182) 
range  of  ten  inches,  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  release  either 
hook  when  there  is  weight  on  them, 
without  at  the  same  instant  releasing 
the  other. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  two  moving  parts  to 
these  hooks — the  lever  and  the  hook 
itself.  There  are  no  joints  to  work 
loose,  and  they  are  so  installed  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  become 
out  of  the  same  relative  position,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  use  they 
may  be  given.  But  if  they  are  not  in- 
stalled properly,  or  for  any  reason 
become  worn  or  out  of  adjustment, 
or  the  boat  gives  when  loaded,  they 
will  still  work  absolutely  at  the  same 
instant,  as  neither  hood  can  be  re- 
leased without  at  the  same  instant 
forcing  the   opposite   hook   open. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  just 
two  kinds  of  hooks  on  the  market — 
the  water  buoyant  hook  and  those 
which  are  released  with  a  mechanical 
device  in  the  boat  intended  to  release 
both  hooks  at  the  same  time.  Xo 
other  hooks  have  the  feature  of  one 
hook  forcing  the  opposite  hook  to 
open.  The  water  buoyant  hook  has 
the  fatal  defect  that  the  boat  when 
being  lowered  may  strike  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  or  one  end  may  become 
buoyant  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  be- 
fore the  other,  with  inevitably  dis- 
astrous results.  The  other  hooks  may 
he  released  by  one  man  safely,  pro- 
viding the  hooks  have  not  become 
worn  by  use  and  they  are  adjusted 
to  a  fine  point  at  the  time  they  are 
required  and  the  same  load  is  in  the 
boat  under  which  they  were  ad- 
justed. We  believe  that  such  hooks 
absolutely  cannot  be  depended  upon 
except  under  those  circumstances  and 
those  circumstances  will  never  exist 
all  at  the  same  time. 

All  this  uncertainty  and  danger  are 
eliminated  in  these  hooks  and  a  life- 
boat can  be  released  when  a  vessel 
is  moving  as  well  as  when  it  is  stop- 
ped, and  can  be  released  before  or 
after  the  boat  becomes  waterborne. 
and  they  can  be  absolutely  depended 
upon  at  any  and  all  times,  and  under 
any  variations  of  the  load  in  the  boat 
or  under  any  conditions  that  may  be 
met. 


SMALL   GEARED   TURBINES 

To  drive  small  electric  lighting 
outfits,  exciter  units  for  large  alter- 
nators, or  for  direct  mechanical  drive, 
there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  line 
of  steam  turbines,  which  would  be 
constructed  along  the  same  lines 
which  would  give  ability,  ease  of 
adjustment,  and  high  economy  to  the 
larger  turbine  units.  To  meet  this 
demand,  which  now  comes  principally 
from  our  new  merchant  marine  for 
lighting  sets,  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company  has 
developed  a  line  which  is  being  man- 
ufactured in  sizes  from  15  to  50 
Kw.  for  direct-current  service;  from 
30  to  50  Kw.  for  alternating-current 
service,  and  from  30  to  100  horse- 
power for   mechanical   drive. 

This  machine  is  a  geared  unit, 
very  compact,  and  of  rugged  con- 
struction, as  shown  in  the  view  of 
the  direct-current  unit,  Figure  1.  The 
turbine  operates  at  a  speed  of  7,200 
r.p.m.,  and  it  is  suitable  for  both 
condensing  and  non-condensing  op- 
eration. It  is  built  for  normal  opera- 
tion on  any  steam  pressure  from  75 
oounds   to  250   pounds   and    for   non- 


condensing  operation  on  any  back 
pressure  up  to  20  pounds.  It  em- 
bodies the  three-point  suspension 
principle,  being  supported  by  two 
lugs  on  the  generator  and  one  un- 
der the  center  of  the  turbine,  thus 
maintaining  perfect  alignment  of  the 
turbine   gear   and    generator. 

The  generator  is  of  the  well-known 
Westinghouse  *'SK"  type,  compound 
wound,  with  commutating  poles. 
This  design  insures  sparkless  com- 
mutation, even  at  heavy  overloads, 
without  shifting  the  brushes — an  im- 
portant advantage,  since  no  atten- 
tion is  required  to  adjust  for  charg- 
ing loads.  Coils  are  impregnated  by 
the  vacuum  process,  making  them 
proof  against  even  extreme  damp- 
ness. The  outboard  generator  bear- 
ing is  supported  by  a  single  piece 
bracket  bolted  to  the  frame.  In  this 
a  steel  shell  lined  with  babbitt  forms 
the  bearing  itself;  it  is  pressed  and 
pinned  into  place,  and  in  case  of 
trouble,  can  readily  be  renewed  by 
driving  out  with  heavy  hammer.  Oil- 
ing is  by  a  ring  running  over  the 
shaft  and  dipping  into  an  oil  well. 
The  shaft  may  be  pressed  out  of  the 
armature  without  disturbing  the  con- 
nection between  coils  and  commu- 
tator. Liberal  spaces  for  ventilation 
are   provided. 

The  internal  construction  of  the 
turbine  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  the  larger  machines.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  rotating  wheel  with 
blades  or  buckets  around  its  periph- 
ery, the  steam  from  the  directing 
vanes  or  nozzles  impinging  against 
these  blades,  cause  the  wheel  to  ro- 
tate and  the  work  to  be  performed. 
The  full  energy  of  the  steam  is  ex- 


tracted by  using  only  one  wheel  with 
the  aid  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  re-entry  principle;  that  is,  the 
steam  after  passing  through  the 
blades  the  first  time,  is  changed  in 
direction  by  means  of  a  reversing 
chamber,  and  is  directed  against  the 
blades  a  second  time.  The  nozzle 
and  reversing  chamber-  are  made  of 
phosphor  bronze  designed  specially 
to  resist  the  erosive  action  of  steam 
at  high  velocities.  In  the  fifteen  and 
twenty-five  kilowatt  units,  the  nozzle 
block  contains  but  one  nozzle,  while 
in  units  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  kilo- 
watts capacity,  the  block  contains 
two  nozzles,  one  of  which  is  con- 
trolled by  a  hand  operated  valve;  at 
partial  load  this  valve  may  be  closed 
and  thus  the  water  rates  are  greatly 
decreased,  and  a  much  higher  effi- 
ciency  is  obtained. 

Bearings  on  the  turbine  end  of  this 
machine  are  cast  iron,  lined  with  bab- 
bitt. Those  on  the  rotor  and  pinion 
shaft  are  of  the  adjustable  type;  thus 
making  it  possible  to  keep  a  perfect 
alignment  between  pinion  and  gear, 
at  all  times.  The  outboard  generator 
bearing  is  a  steel  shell,  lined  with 
babbitt,  pressed  into  the  housing  and 
pinned  in  place.  It  is  ring-oiled.  The 
pinion  is  milled  out  of  the  solid  rotor 
shaft,  thus  entirely  eliminating  the 
coupling  previously  used  to  connect 
the  pinion  and  rotor  shafts. 

These  machines  are  fitted  with 
standard  water  sealed  glands  of 
brass,  shrunk  on  the  shaft.  These 
glands  seal  the  turbine  casing  around 
the  shaft,  and  prevent  steam  from 
escaping  when  operating  non-con- 
densing, or  they  prevent  water  from 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Geo.  W.  Dickie 

By  C.  E.  Grunsky,  President  The  American  Engineering  Corp. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Dickie  mourn  with  his  family.  His  death  has  removed 
from  the  engineering  profession  a  man  of  rare  attainments  and  attractive  personality 
whose  achievements  in  his  life  work  of  shipbuilding  and  whose  writings  on  related  sub- 
jects  have   given   him    an   international   reputation. 

When  in  the  Spanish-American  war  the  "Oregon"  of  the  United  States  Navy  made 
that  famous  dash  around  South  America  from  Pacific  Coast  waters  to  the  Carribean  Sea, 
he  became  known  in  every  household  of  this  country  as  the  "Builder  of  the  Oregon." 

He  was  called  to  his  final  rest  on  August  17th.  without  warning  and  while  still  remark- 
ably vigorous  in  mind  and  body  and  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
as  Chief  Inspector  at  the  Moore  shipbuilding  yards,  Oakland,  California. 

Having  known  Mr.  Dickie  for  over  thirty  years  and  deeply  appreciative  of  his  human 
qualities,  I  may  be  permitted  a  few  words  relating  to  his  character  and  his  professional 
standing  without  attempting  a  review  of  his  achievements.  No  one  ever  came  into  close 
contact  with  Mr.  Dickie  whether  socially,  professionally,  or  in  business  without  profiting  by 
such  contact.  His  personality  was  an  inspiration.  Always  kindly  and  helpful  and  absolutely 
fair  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-man,  he  could  claim  the  confidence,  respect  and  esteem 
alike  of  those  whose  industrial  affairs  he  directed  and  of  those  who  worked  under  him.  This 
varied  and  long  experience  and  his  contact  with  affairs  and  with  men  of  prominence  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  a  habit  of  close  observation  coupled  with  a  retentive  mind  and  a 
happy  faculty  of  expression  made  Mr.  Dickie  a  most  charming  companion  and  an  entertain- 
ing writer.  As  related  by  him  with  a  flavor  of  Scotch  humor,  the  simple  story  of  how  as  a 
boy  upon  the  suggestion  of  his  schoolmaster,  who  spent  much  time  on  scientific  work,  he 
acquired  the  necessary  lenses  and  built  himself  a  telescope  to  view  a  comet,  then  in  the  sky, 
and  how  at  a  penny-a-look  he  turned  its  construction  to  financial  profit  is  not  alone  a  delight- 
ful reminiscence  but  a  forecast  of  his  later  connection  with  the  installation  of  the  great  Lick 
telescope  on  Mt.  Hamilton,  for  which  he  designed  and  built  the  dome  in  which  it  is  housed. 

Mr.  Dickie,  who  was  born  at  Arboath,  Scotland,  on  July  17,  1844,  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  in  1869  and  in  the  same  year  reached  San  Francisco.  Very  soon 
after  his  arrival  here,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  confidence  in  his  ability  to  do 
well  any  problem  of  mechanical  construction  that  was  presented.  Answering  an  advertise- 
ment for  some  one  skilled  in  the  construction  of  a  gas  plant,  he  was  employed  to  erect  one 
at  North  Beach.  By  following  the  usual  practice  of  benefitting  by  experience  of  others  as 
related  in  professional  papers  and  particularly  by  reference  to  the  details  of  a  gas  plant 
recently  completed  in  an  English  city  and  well  described  in  a  Scotch  journal  the  work 
was  carried  to  successful  completion. 

Soon  thereafter  a  mechanical  engineer  to  design  marine  engines  was  wanted — possibly 
at  the  Risdon  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  but  the  place  does  not  matter — and  Mr.  Dickie 
presented  himself.  *'You  will  not  do,"  he  was  told,  *'we  need  a  mechanical  engineer  and  you 
are  a  gas  engineer."  Thereupon  he  confessed  that  his  attainments  were  all  along  the  lines 
of  mechanical  engineering,  he  having  served  his  apprenticeship  in  a  railroad  engineering  shop 
in  Scotland,  with  special  attention  to  locomotive  construction.  He  was  thereupon  or  soon 
after  employed  at  the  Risdon  Iron  Works,  where  his  work  took  a  wide  range.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  secured  for  his  firm  a  large  contract  for  mining  machinery,  making  a  proposition 
which  was  accepted  over  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  for  the  Union  Iron  Works.  This 
kind  of  successful  competition  won  Mr.  Scott's  admiration  and  resulted  in  an  offer  to  Mr. 
Dickie  which  was  accepted  and  made  him  a  member  of  the  staff  of  a  concern  in  which  he 
had  ample  opportunity  to  apply  his  constructive  genius.  He  was  manager  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works  from  1883  to  1905. 

As  a  narrator  of  his  personal  experiences  he  was  unique.  He  knew  how  to  present  them 
in  a  humorous  vein  and  with  a  lesson  nicely  turned.  And  he  was  always  ready  when  oppor- 
tunity presented,  to  let  others  have  the  benefit  of  this  fund  of  experiences  which  seemed  inex- 
haustible. How  effectively  he  could  make  his  point  appears  from  the  following  which  hap- 
pens to  be  before  me.  After  returning  from  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  he  told  the 
Technical  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  his  impressions,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
to  drive  home  the  fact  that  local  conditions  must  be  duly  weighed,  he  related  the  following 
occurrence :  '*One  day  at  the  engineering  congress,  in  discussing  a  paper  on  river  steamboat 
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construction,  I  was  endeavoring  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  compounding  stern-wheel  en- 
gines, recommending  tandem  compounds  on  each  side,  either  condensing  or  non-condensing, 
when  the  author  of  the  paper  remarked  that  the  first  cost  was  the  most  important  consider- 
ation in  the  construction  of  a  western  river  steamboat ;  efficiency  or  durability  being  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  *But,'  said  I,  *the  every-day  expense  of  running  must  be  an  important 
matter,  especially  where  transportation  was  effected  so  cheaply/  *\Vhy,'  said  the  author  of 
the  paper,  'I  am  afraid  that  the  gentleman  from  the  Pacific  Coast  has  had  but  a  small  expe- 
rience with  western  river  practice.  As  an  example  of  economy  let  me  give  you  an  instance 
of  a  freight  stern-wheeler  in  my  district  that  made  her  daily  runs  for  the  last  season  of 
eight  months  on  a  total  expense  of  $2.25  for  fuel,  and  this  expense  was  caused  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  crew  one  night  not  securing  wood  enough  for  the  next  day's  run,  necessitat- 
ing the  captain's  buying  wood  enough  to  last  until  dark,  as  his  method  of  taking  on  fuel 
would  not  work  in  daylight.     In  this  case  what  would  be  the  advantage  of  compounding?'" 

That  Mr.  Dickie  had  an  eye  to  the  aesthetic  even  in  the  design  of  the  engine  or  other 
machinery  can  hardly  be  better  expressed  than  in  his  own  words : 

**I  am  often  told  that  the  useful  only  should  be  retained  in  any  design.  That  is  true, 
but  who  can  say  what  is  useful?     Your  best  poet  says — 

"Nothing  useless  is   or  low, 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 
And   what   seems   but  idle   show 

Strengthens   and   supports    the   rest." 

And  then,  after  referring  to  several  illustrations,  asks  the  question :  "In  regard  to  our 
other  surroundings,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  bare  necessities  of  existence,  and  why 
should  we  be  so  in  mechanics?" 

And  so  we  find,  too,  that  Mr.  Dickie  was  a  great  lover  of  books  and  took  much  pleas- 
ure in  collecting  rare  volumes.  It  was  quite  pathetic  to  hear  him  tell  how  his  valued  col- 
lection was  destroyed  in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Dickie  was  in  the  East  supervising  the  construction  of  ships  that  were  being  buijt 
from  his  designs.  The  collection  of  rare  books  had  meen  boxed  and  deposited  for  safe- 
keeping at  Mr.  Dickie's  office  in  San  Francisco,  where  they  were  reached  by  the  fire 
and  destroyed.  Had  they  been  left  at  the  Dickie  home  in  San  Mateo  they  would  have 
been  preserved.  A  year  later  there  came  from  England  an  agent  of  a  dealer  in  rare 
books  commissioned  to  purchase  from  Mr.  Dickie  certain  rare  volumes  which  it  was 
known  were  in  his  collection.  He  was  prepared  to  pay  some  thousands  of  dollars, 
and,  like  Mr.  Dickie,  was  distressed  when  he  learned  that  the  trade  could  not  be  made 
because  the  books  no  longer  existed. 

Mr.  Dickie  wrote  many  papers  bearing  upon  marine  architecture  and  engineering,  and 
also  on  matters  relating  to  the  American  merchant  marine.  He  was  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  such  matters  and  was  widely  quoted.  He  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
American  ideals  and  was  ever  ready  to  serve  this  country  to  the  limit  of  his  ability. 
Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  offered  his  services  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. His  fertile  brain  was  active  and  he  sent  on  a  number  of  propositions  dealing 
with  the  protection  of  allied  shipping  against  attacks  by  submarines.  He  was  appointed 
chief  inspector  for  the  Government  at  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Works,  as  already  stated, 
and  despite  his  74  years  was  rendering  most  efficient  service  when  the  last  call  came. 

He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  best  character  traits  of  the  Scotchman.  An  idea 
of  his  probity  and  fairness  to  his  fellow  man  will  appear  from  the  following  circumstance 
related  to  the  writer  some  months  ago.  Mr.  Dickie  had  some  time  in  the  seventies  loaned 
a  few  hundred  dollars  to  a  stranded  Canadian  who  gave  his  note  for  the  loan  and  left  as 
a  pledge  certain  shares  of  stock  of  no  market  value  in  mines  located  on  the  Comstock 
ledge.  Neither  interest  nor  capital  were  repaid.  The  note  was  outlawed.  Meanwhile  the 
Comstock  properties  came  into  prominence,  the  value  of  stock  was  soaring,  and  .one  day 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Dickie  to  take  the  stock  which  he  held  to  the  Nevada  Bank  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  had  any  value.  When  he  was  told  that  it  was  worth  $75,000  he  was  so 
taken  by  surprise  that  his  knees  came  near  giving  way,  and  he  with  difficulty  withdrew 
from  the  bank.  The  stock  was  at  once  sent  to  the  former  owner,  from  whom,  despite  a 
fair  offer,  Mr.   Dickie  would  accept  nothing  but  a  repayment  of  the  loan  and  interest. 

Mr.  Dickie  married  Miss  Anna  Jack  in  1873,  and  established  a  home  in  San  Mateo, 
which  has  always  been  well  known  for  its  open  hospitality.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dickie, 
a  second  marriage  followed  in  1901  to  Miss  Louise  Barney. 

Mr.  Dickie  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  daughter.  Miss  Anna  Belle,  and  five  sons — 
William  S.,  chief  of  the  draughting  department  at  Mare  Island ;  Alexander  J.,  a  rancher 
in  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Clara  counties,  California;  George  W.,  Jr.,  who  is  with  the 
Union  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation ;  James  S.,  who  is  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Frederick  M.,  editor 
of   the   Pacific   Marine   Review. 

Mr.  Dickie  has  been  a  useful  man  in  the  community.  He  had  the  esteem  and  love 
of  those  who  knew  him.     He  has   left  a  place  which  none  other  can  fill. 


An  Appreciation  of  the  8th  Emergency  Fleet  District 


OF  all  the  varied  activities  which  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  world  war  sud- 
denly threw  into  bold  relief  as  the  big  out- 
standing industries  which  required  herculean 
efforts,  enormous  expansions  and  untiring  devotion 
and  effort,  none  present  a  more  remarkable  specta- 
cle of  true  American  energy  than  shipbuilding. 

The  suddenly  arisen  and  undreamed  of  task  of 
providing  ships  in  which  to  carry  on  transporta- 
tion, soldiers,  food  and  supplies  and  munitions  of 
all  kinds  to  France  from  the  United  States,  made 
it  necessary  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration. 

With  the  organization  of  this  corporation  came 
great  responsibilities,  but  such  has  been  the  suc- 
cess in  carrying  out  the  task  for  which  it  was 
formed  that  today  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion stands  among  the  most  important  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  government  service.  This  won- 
derful work  has  been  given  such  wide  publicity 
that  little  can  be  added  here  to  what  has  already 
been  well  told  in  thousands  of  journals  and  papers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  been  very 
particular  in  the  selection  of  its  personnel,  striving 
to  secure  the  best  experts  for  each  particular  ser- 
vice to  be  performed.  The  entire  organization 
rests,  of  course,  on  the  men  in  the  hundreds  of 
plants  which  are  building  the  ships  and  the  main 
work  of  the  forces  of  the  corporation  is  to  help 
these  men  build  the  best  ships,  in  the  quickest 
time  and  in  the  greatest  numbers.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  plants  under  the  direct  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  employ- 
ing approximately  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
who  are  building  steel,  wood,  concrete  and  com- 
posite ships.  The  plants  are  too  scattered  to  be 
helped  and  guided  in  their  work  from  the  central 
office,  so  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  di- 
vided the  United  States  into  eleven  geographical 
districts  along  boundaries  determined  by  geograph- 
ical and  transportation  line  reasons. 

There  is  a  central  office  for  each  district  which 
acts  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  guid- 
ance, keeping  the  local  plants  and  the  home  office 
of  the  corporation  at  Philadelphia  in  touch  with 
each  other.  In  this  central  office,  as  well  as  in  the 
local  plants,  are  such  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent activities  as  may  be  necessary.  The  home 
office  work,  requiring  about  two  thousand  employ- 
ees, is  on  such  a  large  scale  that  it  is  divided  into 
two  main  branches,  each  in  charge  of  a  vice-presi- 
dent. Mr.  Charles  Piez  is  vice-president  in  charge 
of  construction  and  Mr.  Howard  Coonley  is  in 
charge  of  administration.  Upon  each  rests  the  en- 
tire responsibility  for  all  districts,  and  in  turn  the 
specialized  divisions  and  sections.  The  Capstone 
of  the  pyramid  is  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  director 
general,  who,  representing  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  corporation  and  through  that  body  of  men  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  has  been  given  the 
responsibility  for  the  ship  production  program  in 
its  entirety.  Each  of  the  eleven  districts,  however, 
is  a  complete  unit  by  itself,  and  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts reports  directly  to  the  home  office  in  Phila- 
delphia.    Such  in  brief  is  a  limited  outline  of  the 


activities  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
those  who  wish  to  ascertain  the  various  correla- 
tions between  the  many  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
the  division  of  duties  and  the  responsibilities  rest- 
ing upon  each  officer  of  the  corporation,  should 
consult  s^me  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
management  diagrams  which  have  recently  been 
issued.  The  present  article  deals  only  with  the 
work  of  one  of  our  Pacific  Coast  districts,  that  des- 
ignated as  Number  Eight. 

For  District  Number  Eight,  embracing  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washington,  Captain  John  F.  Blain 
was  named  as  district  officer,  and  William  Pigott, 
district  supervisor.  Mr.  Blain  takes  charge  of  steel 
production,  while  Mr.  Pigott  devotes  his  attention 
to  the  furthering  of  the  vast  wooden  shipbuilding 
industry  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

In  the  selection  of  Captain  Blain  to  take  charge 
of  the  Northwestern  district,  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  has  picked  a  man  with  wide  and  va- 
ried experience,  and  under  his  guidance  the  ship- 
yards of  the  Northwest  have  made  many  remark- 
able records,  records  which  are  all  the  more  nota- 
ble when  it  is  considered  that  three  short  years 
ago  this  section  of  our  country  boasted  but  one 
shipyard.  Captain  Blain  has  had  a  very  varied  sea 
experience  since  1892,  when  he  went  to  sea  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  His  first  command  was  the  brig 
'Titcairn"  in  the  Pacific  Coast-Philippine  Islands 
trade  in  1901.  Prior  to  that  time,  and  starting  as 
cabin  boy,  he  served  on  the  "Jo^"  A.  Dix",  "Sara- 
toga", "Benmohr",  "Henry  Failing",  "Kong  Sing", 
and  "Gerard  C.  Tobey". 

From  1901  to  1903  Captain  Blain  served  as  mate 
or  master  on  the  Pacific  Mail  steamer  "City  of  Syd- 
ney", the  "Valencia",  the  American  -  Hawaiian 
steamer  "Californian",  the  transports  "Thomas", 
"Sherman"  and  "Meade",  and  the  "New  York", 
"St.  Louis",  "St.  Paul",  "Haverford"  and  "Vater- 
land  of  the  American  and  Red  Star  lines. 

He  was  master  of  the  steamer  "Custer"  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  Service  and  master  of  the  steam- 
er "Atlantic"  during  part  of  1903-1904;  executive 
and  chief  officer  of  the  S.  S.  "Mejida"  of  the  Im- 
perial Ottoman  Navy,  and  the  steamer  "Minnesota" 
of  the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Company.  From 
June,  1905,  to  January,  1906,  he  held  the  position 
of  navigating  officer  and  instructor  in  navigation 
on  board  the  Pennsylvania  nautical  school  ship 
•'Saratoga".  Captain  Blain  then  commanded  the 
S.  S.  "Pennsylvania"  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and 
Alaska  trade. 

On  leaving  the  sea  in  September,  1908,  he  acted 
as  inspector  on  two  small  government  steamers 
constructed  in  Portland.  On  the  completion  of 
these  vessels  he  accepted  the  position  of  manager 
of  the  Oregon  Dry  Dock  Company.  In  1911  Cap- 
tain Blain  entered  the  government  service  and  acted 
as  assistant  inspector  of  hulls,  for  the  steamboat 
inspection  service  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  from 
there  went  to  Boston  as  the  United  States  local 
inspector  of  hulls. 

Captain  Blain  was  then  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company  for  three  years,  coming  out 
from  the  East  to  become  assistant  general  manager 
in  char£i:e  of  operations.  In  1916  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  steamship  company  to  become 
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vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Washington 
Stevedoring  Corporation.  It  was  this  latter  posi- 
tion which  Captain  Blain  left  in  May,  1917,  to  take 
charge  of  District  Number  Eight,  consisting  of  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  for  the  Emer- 
gency  Fleet  Corporation. 

At  first  Captain  Blain  had  charge  of  all  work, 
both  wood  and  steel  ship  construction,  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  but  later  divisions  were  formed 
which  resulted  in  a  distribution  of  labor  and  detail, 
when  the  Wood  Division  was  formed  for  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Captain  Blain  appointed  Captain 
Magee  temporarily  in  charge ;  the  home  office  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  afterwards  named 
Mr.  William  Pigott  as  district  supervisor,  with  Cap- 
tain Magee  as  his  assistant,  with  jurisdiction  over 
all  wood  ship  construction  on  all  points  on  Puget 
Sound  and  Willapa  Harbor  and  an  additional  dis- 
trict was  created  for  wood  ship  construction  at  Co- 
lumbia River  points,  followed  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  L.  J.  Wentworth  as  district  supervisor. 

The  officers  of  District  Number  Eight  found 
themselves  promptly  deluged  with  work.  The  ship- 
yards w^ere  rapidly  filling  up  with  work  and  the 
commandeering  order  of  August  3,  1917,  gave  the 
newly-formed  Shipping  Board  forces  quite  a  fleet 
to  look  out  for.  Subsequent  to  the  commandeering 
order  and  prior  to  the  first  of  the  present  year,  the 
Eighth  District  turned  over  52,800  deadweight  tons 
represented  in  six  steamers,  four  of  which  were 
constructed  at  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  plant,  Seattle, 
and  two  at  the  plant  of  the  Northwest  Steel  Com- 
pany, Portland. 

During  January,  1918,  three  steamers  of  a  total 
deadweight  tonnage  of  25,100  were  turned  over  in 
the  Northwestern  district.  Duthie  &  Company 
turned  over  an  8,800  tonner  that  had  been  com- 
mandeered, the  Seattle  Construction  &  Drydock 
Company  produced  a  7500-ton  steamer,  and  Skin- 
ner &  Eddy  tnished  the  "Seattle*',  of  8800  tons 
deadweight,  the  first  direct  contract  vessel  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board  from  any  yard 
in  the  United  States.  The  keel  for  this  ship  was 
laid  on  August  21,  1917;  she  was  launched  on  No- 
vember 24th,  and  sailed  from  Seattle  on  her  first 
voyage  on  January  5,   1918. 

During  February  the  ship  deliveries  rose  to  eight 
ships,  of  a  total  deadweight  tonnage  of  70.600.  Of 
these  one  of  the  8800-ton  deadweight  standard  type 
came  from  the  Ames  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Com- 
pany, two  from  J.  F.  Duthie  &  Company,  one  from 
the  Northwest  Steel  Company,  Portland ;  one  from 
the  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Port- 
land ;  and  three  from  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  plant. 
Of  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  vessels  delivered  this  month 
two  were  commandeered  vessels,  one  being  a  tanker 
and  the  third  a  direct  contract  vessel.  The  keel  of 
the  direct  contract  vessel  was  laid  September  4, 
1917»  she  was  launched  on  December  22nd  and  de- 
livered on  February  12,  1918. 

During  March  the  district  produced  ten  ships  of 
a  total  deadweight  tonnage  of  75,700.  These  were 
divided  as  follows:  The  Albina  Engine  &  Machine 
Works,  two  vessels  of  3300  tons  deadweight  each ; 
commandeered  steamers  which  were  building  for 
Xorwegrian  interests;  Ames  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Company,  two  steamers  of  8800  tons  dead- 
weight each :  Duthie,  one  of  the  same  tonnage ; 
Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  one  8800 
tonner;    Northwest  Steel   Company,  one  8800  ton 


freighter;  Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany, one  of  7500  tons'  capacity;  and  Skinner  & 
Eddy,  two  8800  ton  deadweight  ships,  one  of  which 
was  a  direct  contract  vessel.  The  keel  of  the  lat- 
ter craft,  the  **Canoga",  was  laid  on  December  1, 
1917;  she  was  launched  on  February  26th  and  de- 
livered on  March  25th. 

The  records  for  April  show  that  eight  vessels  of 
a  total  of  69,100  tons  were  turned  over,  and  of  these 
the  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  were 
responsible  for  two  88000  tonners;  the  Northwest 
Steel  for  one  vessel  of  the  same  type;  the  Seattle 
Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  one;  J.  F. 
Duthie  &  Company,  two;  and  Skinner  &  Eddy, 
two.  The  latter  concern  again  delivered  one  direct 
contract  vessel  this  month,  the  "Ossimeke",  her 
keel  being  laid  December  26,  1917;  she  was  launch- 
ed on  March  14th  and  delivered  April  13th. 

The  month  of  May  saw  six  ships  of  52,800  tons 
deadweight  delivered,  they  being  all  of  the  stand- 
ard 8800  ton  deadweight  type.  Of  these  the  Ames 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  J.  F.  Duthie 
&  Company,  the  Northwest  Steel  Company  and  the 
Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  each  de- 
livered one  ship,  while  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  plant 
again  had  two  to  its  credit.  Both  of  the  Skmner 
&  Eddy  vessels  were  direct  contract  boats,  that 
firm  having  finished  the  commandeered  ships  on  its 
hands.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  craft,  the  "West 
Lianga",  her  keel  was  laid  on  February  14th;  she 
was  launched  on  April  20th  and  delivered  May  4th. 

June  proved  a  record  month  for  ship  deliveries 
to  the  Shipping  Board  in  the  Northwest,  the  lists 
showing  that  fourteen  steel  steamers  of  112,300 
deadweight  tons  were  turned  over  to  the  service 
of  the  nation.  The  Seattle  Construction  &  Dry 
Dock  Company  turned  over  the  10,000  ton  freight- 
er, "Walter  A.  Luckenbach",  tKe  largest  freighter 
that  had  yet  been  constructed  on  Puget  Sound,  and 
also  a  7500  ton  standard  freighter.  The  newly-com- 
pleted Todd  plant  at  Tacoma  finished  another 
7500  ton  deadweight  steamer,  while  of  the  8800  ton 
class  the  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
contributed  one,  the  Northwest  Steel  finished  three, 
Duthie  one,  Ames  one,  the  Albina  Engine  &  Ma- 
chine Works  two  of  3800  tons  each,  and  the  Skin- 
ner &  Eddy  plant  three  8800  tonners. 

This  gives  a  total  for  the  district  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1918  of  forty  commandeered  vessels  of 
326,400  deadweight  tons,  of  which  Seattle  delivered 
twenty-three  of  197,800  tons  and  Portland  seven- 
teen of  128,600  tons.  There  were  also  nine  direct 
contact  vessels  of  79,200  tons,  all  delivered  by  Skin- 
ner &  Eddy.  This  gives  a  total  for  the  six  months 
of  49  vessels  of  405,600  tons  or,  counting  the  steam- 
ers delivered  prior  to  the  first  of  the  year,  a  grand 
total  of  55  vessels  of  458,400  deadweight  tons. 

From  the  first  of  August,  Skinner  &  Eddy  expect 
to  deliver  four  vessels,  or  35,200  deadweight  tons 
of  shipping  per  month.  The  plant  of  J.  F.  Duthie 
&  Company  is  also  making  some  splendid  speed 
records,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  prize 

for  record  production  will  remain  with  the  Puget 

Sound  builders.    If  the  past  splendid  records  which 

have  been  made  in  the  Portland  district  are  anv 

indication  of  the  future  tonnage  to  be  turned  out 

on  the  Willamette,  Seattle  will  have  to  look  to  her 

laurels.     However,  the  rivalry  between  the  yards  is 

as  friendly  as  it  is  keen. 
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During  the  month  of  June  the  Shipping  Board 
discontinued  its  direct  operation  of  vessels  and  as 
fast  as  the  new  ships  are  completed  they  are  either 
turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department  or  else  to 
private  firms  for  operation,  and  we  know  that  any 
ship  manned  by  American  sailors  will  certainly 
give  a  good  account  of  herself  when  she  is  passing 
through  any  danger  zone. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  Shipping  Board 
began  drawing  tonnage  from  a  new  source,  taking 
over  four  Japanese  vessels  of  a  total  deadweight 
tonnage  of  31,665,  these  ships  being  turned  over 
as  part  of  the  tonnage  which  Japan  agreed  to  de- 
liver in  exchange  for  steel. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  development  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  over  two  years, 
w^hen  we  find  that  the  only  steel  shipyard  on  Puget 
Sound  was  the  Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock 
Company^s  plant,  while  Harbar  Island  was  unoc- 
cupied with  anything  more  protentious  than  the 
clay  pigeon  traps  of  the  gun  club  which  were  lo- 
cated on  the  present  sites  of  the  Ames  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Company  and  the  Seattle  North 
Pacific  Company's  shipyards. 

At  the  present  time  the  total  value  of  vessels 
under  direct  contract  with  the  Shipping  Board  or 
commandeered  by  that  body  represents  a  value  for 
the  commandeered  vessels  of  $90,000,000  and  for 
the  direct  contracts  of  $250,000,000.  This  repre- 
sents a  total  of  seventy  commandeered  steamers 
and  188  direct  contract  vessels,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  up  till  the  first  of  July  only  nine  of 
the  contract  vessels  had  been  delivered  it  will  be 
understood  what  a  splendid  future  is  ahead  of  the 
shipyards  in  the  Northwest  district  during  the  next 
year  or  two.  In  addition  to  this  tonnage,  four 
steel  steamships,  formerly  German,  have  been 
commandeered. 

While  the  steel  shipbuilders  of  the  Northwest 
have  been  covering  themselves  with  glory  and 
arousing  the  heartiest  commendation  of  the  entire 
country,  the  builder  of  wooden  vessels  has  by  no 
means  lagged  behind. 

The  wooden  shipbuilding  district  embracing  the 
Puget  Sound  territory  is  designated  as  District 
Number  Eight,  with  headquarters  in  the  Securities 
Building,  Seattle,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
William  Pigott,  district  supervisor  of  the  Division 
of  Wood  Ship  Construction.  On  Mr.  Pigott's  staff 
of  assistants  are  W.  A.  Magee,  district  manager: 
A.  R.  Hunt,  chief  machinery  inspector,  and  C.  V. 
Rice,  technical  assistant. 

The  work  coming  under  the  direction  of  the  Div- 
ision of  Wood  Construction  in  District  Number 
Eight  is  being  carried  on  at  fourteen  shipyards ; 
four  of  which  are  at  Seattle,  four  at  Tacoma.  two 
at  Aberdeen,  one  at  Bellingham,  one  at  Raymond, 
one  at  Anacortes,  and  one  at  Olympia. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  officers,  with 
their  assistants,  have  personally  supervised  and 
assisted  the  construction  of  all  wooden  vessels  in 
these  yards.  District  Number  Eight  ranking  among 
the  first  in  efficiency  of  all  eleven  districts,  hav- 
ing launched  up  to  and  including  July  4th,  1918, 
thirty-three  vessels  of  a  total  deadweight  tonnage 
of  119,000.  In  addition  to  the  hulls  already  launch- 
ed, there  are  under  construction  in  the  district  283,- 
501  deadweight  tons  of  wooden  vessels,  which  will 
be  launched  as  quickly  as  completed  on  the  stocks. 


Including  the  July  Fourth  launchings,  the  rec- 
ords show  the  following  output  for  the  different 
yards  in  Number  Eight  District  which  had  launch- 
ed vessels  up  to  that  date:  Babare  Brothers  at 
Tacoma  had  launched  one  vessel  of  3500  tons  dead- 
weight; the  Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship  Company,  six 
vessels  of  21,000  deadweight  tons;  the  Grays  Har- 
bor Motorship  Corporation,  seven  vessels  of  28,- 
000  deadweight  tons ;  Meacham  &  Babcock,  three 
vessels  of  10,500  deadweight  tons*  Nilson  &  Kelez 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  two  vessels  of  7000  dead- 
weight tons;  the  Pacific  American  Fisheries,  one 
vessel  of  3500  deadweight  tons;  Sanderson  &  Por- 
ter, one  vessel  of  3500  tons;  Seaborn  Shipbuilding 
Company,  six  vessels  of  21,000  deadweight  tons; 
the  Sloan  Shipyard  Corporation,  one  vessel  of  3500 
deadweight  tons ;  the  Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, two  vessels  of  7000  deadweight  tons ;  and  the 
Wright  Shipyards,  three  vessels  of  10,500  dead- 
weight tons. 

Segregating  the  launchings  by  months,  we  find 
that  there  was  one  ship  of  4000  deadweight  tons 
launched  in  December,  1917;  nothing  in  January, 
1918;  one  ship  of  3500  tons  deadweight  in  Febru- 
ary; four  ships  of  14,500  tons  in  March;  two  ships 
of  7000  tons  in  April;  eight  ships  of  29,500  tons 
in  May;  seven  ships  of  25,000  deadweight  tons  in 
June,  and  ten  ships  of  35,500  deadweight  tons  dur- 
ing the  first  four  days  of  July. 

While  further  contracts  are  being  let  to  the 
wooden  shipbuilding  yards  of  this  district  as  fast 
as  the  ways  are  cleared  to  accommodate  new  con- 
struction, the  new  craft  are  a  larger  type  of  vessel 
than  those  built  hitherto.  Difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  getting  the  material  for  the  3500  ton- 
ners  and  the  vessel  has  also  been  judged  too  small 
for  long  ocean  voyages,  her  bunkers  accounting  for 
too  large  a  percentage  of  the  total  deadweight  ton- 
nage. The  new  wooden  ships  are  either  of  the 
Daugherty  or  the  Ballin  type,  w^ith  deadweignt  ton- 
nage in  the  neighborhood  of  fivt  thousand. 

All  the  employees  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration and  all  the  executives  and  workmen  in  the 
shipyards  as  well  feel  that  to  win  the  war  our  first 
need  is  ships  and  to  build  ships  successfully  we 
must  have  earnest,  skilled  labor.  Everyone  is  co- 
operating to  avoid  delay,  as  delay  in  some  matters 
of  minor  importance  may  hold  up  the  delivery  of 
the  ship.  Everything  is  fabricated  and  all  moves 
are  made  by  schedule  and  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  system  keeps  inspectors  in  touch  all 
along  the  line  of  construction,  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  forest  to  the  finished  product  of  the 
shipyard.  The  task  has  been  and  still  is  a  stupend- 
ous one.  but  it  is  being  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  American  people  can  point  with  pride 
at  this  important  branch  of  our  war  activities. 


CONCERNING  OUR  COVER 

The  launching  picture  used  on  our  August  num- 
ber cover  has  called  forth  considerable  comment 
and  in  answer  to  several  inquiries  we  wish  to  state 
that  we  received  this  photograph  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  H.  G.  Seaborn,  vice-president  of  the 
Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation,  and  that  the  vessel 
shown  is  the  **West  Ekonk",  one  of  that  firm's 
fifty-five-day  8800-ton  deadweight  ships  and  the 
tenth  direct  contract  vessel  they  have  constructed 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
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WHAT  WE  OWE  THE  PIONEERS 

WESTERN  shipbuilders  are  receiving  many 
congratulations  these  days  and  the  praise 
that  has  been  showered  upon  them  by 
Shipping  Board  officials  and  others  has 
been  fairly  won  and  richly  deserved.  When  Irv- 
ing M.  and  Henry  T.  Scott  and  their  associates 
started  steel  shipbuilding  in  San  Francisco  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  old  Union  Iron  Works, 
they  little  dreamed  that  the  day  would  come  when 
shipyards  would  spring  into  existence  from  one  end 
of  the  Coast  to  the  other. 

Laying  aside  the  inspiring  race  for  speed  in 
launching  a  ship,  a  race  that  is  highly  spectacular 
and  which  has  aroused  keen  interest  in  the  ship- 
building program  throughout  the  country,  the  dead- 
weight tonnage  output  per  set  of  ways  will  show 
that  the  Western  yards  as  a  whole  have  a  most 
remarkable  shipbuilding  performance  to  their  credit. 
The  wonderful  showing  that  has  been  made  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  older  yards,  but  firms  that 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  short  year  or  two  and 
even  those  which  are  at  present  putting  together 
their  first  hulls  have  not  lagged  behind  in  the  great 
race  for  shipbuilding  supremacy. 

The  showing  made  by  the  West  has  usually  been 
attributed  to  favorable  climatic  conditions  and  per- 
haps a  considerable  measure  of  our  success  can 
rightly  be  put  down  as  a  result  of  good  working 
climate  throughout  the  year,  but  there  are  other 
and  deeper  causes  than  weather  that  have  contrib- 
uted their  factors  to  the  splendid  results  obtained. 

A  noted  British  shipbuilder  toured  the  United 
States  in  the  nineties  and  ui)on  liis  return  to  Kng- 
land  addressed  a  meeting  of  engineers  and  ship- 
builders on  the  subject  of  possible  American  ship- 
biulding  competition.  He  stated  that  if  competi- 
tion stated  the  American  yard  which  he  would 
fear  most  was  the  Union  Iron  Works  at  San  Fran- 


cisco, and  when  asked  for  a  reason  for  his  state- 
ment answered  with  the  one  word  "initiative". 

Up  to  the  time  when  Robert  Moran  started  his 
steel  shipyard  at  Seattle,  the  Union  Iron  Works 
was  the  only  large  steel  shipbuilding  establish- 
ment along  the  entire  western  coasts  of  both  North 
and  South  America.  In  common  with  the  other 
great  metal  working  establishments  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, such  as  the  Risdon  Iron  Works  and  the  Pa- 
cific Rolling  Mills,  it  was  brought  up  on  and  sur- 
vived by  pure  initiative.  The  scope  of  work  un- 
dertaken by  these  concerns  was  tremendous.  Their 
mining  departments  undertook  the  construction  of 
deep  mining  machinery  such  as  engineers  had  never 
attempted  elsewhere  and  in  shipbuilding  the  same 
daring  prevailed.  Not  only  did  this  concern  con- 
struct ships — it  also  built  the  engines,  winches, 
made  its  own  castings  in  iron,  brass  and  steel; 
built  its  own  electric  power  plants,  and  even  con- 
structed its  own  dvnamos  and  motors.  Removed 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  source  of  supply,  this 
plant  made  many  large  tools  for  its  boiler  and 
machine  shops,  and,  in  short,  through  the  energj' 
and  daring  displayed  by  its  management  and  fore- 
men and  the  skill  of  its  mechanics — and  they  were 
real  mechanics,  being  called  upon  to  do  almost 
everything  in  the  way  of  machine  and  erecting 
work — the  Union  Iron  Works  was  able  to  discount 
the  disadvantages  as  to  material  and  labor  which 
it  was  forced  to  meet  in  competition  with  the  old- 
established  shipyards  in  the  East.  What  was  true 
of  the  Union  Iron  Works  was  also  true  in  a  lesser 
degree,  this  plant  starting  business  much  later,  of 
the  Moran  plant  at  Seattle,  now  the  Seattle  Con- 
struction and  Dry  Dock  Company. 

In  commenting  upon  the  remarkable  progress 
being  made  by  our  shipyards  today,  it  is  only  just 
to  recall  these  old  concerns,  for  they  furnished  a 
nucleus  of  men  and  experience  from  which  nearly 
every  shipyard  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  drawn 
heavily.  These  men  had  accomplished  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  in  the  days  gone  by — they  had 
met  both  success  and  failure  with  a  smile — and 
when  the  country  called  upon  them  a  few  short 
months  ago  to  perform  another  seemingly  impos- 
sible feat  they  met  the  problem  with  a  warm  hand 
clasp,  for  to  the  most  of  them  "seemingly  impossi- 
ble" was  an  old  friend. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION   OF  MR.   FERRIS  TO 
SHIPPING   BOARD    DESIGNS 

A  GREAT  measure  of  the  credit  for  starting 
the  present  huge  shipbuilding  program  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  in  so 
far  as  the  selection  and  perfection  of  types 
is  concerned,  belongs  to  the  former  Naval  Archi- 
tect of  that  body,  Mr.  Theodore  E.   Ferris. 

Mr.  r^erris  entered  upon  a  shipbuilding  career  at 
an  earlv  age,  being  first  employed  at  a  wooden 
shipyard  on  Long  Island.  Later  at  the  famous 
old  Roache  yard  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  he  be- 
came actjuainted  with  steel  construction,  studying 
draughting  and  designing.  TVom  that  time  on  Mr. 
I^'erris  began  adding  rapidly  to  his  store  of  stccl 
ship])uil(ling  and  designing  experience,  being  cm- 
l)l(n'e(l  in  turn  at  large  shipbuilding  yards  at  Bal- 
timore,   Philadelphia,    Chicago    and    Detroit. 

About  1890  Mr.  Ferris  became  definitely  identi- 
fied with  the  designing  and  superintending  end  of 
the  steel  shipbuilding  business  becoming  associat- 
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ed  with  the  late  A.  Cary  Smith  and  was  in  the 
office  of  this  noted  naval  architect  for  seven  years, 
during  which  time  he  worked  on  the  designs  of  a 
large  number  of  river  and  sound  steamers  and 
many  of  America's  most  noted  yachts. 

About  1898  Mr.  Ferris  became  Chief  Constructor 
and  Superintendent  for  the  Townsend  and  Dow- 
ney Company,  now  the  Standard  Shipbuilding 
Company,  at  Shooters  Island,  New  York.  In  1903 
he  again  joined  forces  with  A.  Cary  Smith,  this 
time  as  a  partner,  and  this  arrangement  continued 
under  the  firm  name  of  Cary  Smith  and  Ferris  un- 
til 1910.  From  1910  until  the  present  time  Mr. 
Ferris  has  designed  and  supervised  upwards  of 
three  hundred  steamers  and  yachts  and  at  the  time 
when  the  United  States  Government's  comman- 
deering order  went  into  effect  there  were  thirty- 
five  ships  building  in  American  yards  for  which 
he  w^as  the  naval  architect. 

Mr.  Ferris  was  appointed  in  April  1917  by  Gen- 
eral Goethals  as  Naval  Architect  and  Consulting 
Engineer  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  and  he  not  only  de- 
signed ships  of  many  types  and  sizes  that  are  be- 
ing built  in  the  Government-owned  yards,  but  it 
was  also  a  part  of  his  duty  to  examine  and  pass 
on  all  the  plans  and  specifications  submitted  by 
private  shipbuilding  concerns  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  These  plans  had  to  meet  with  his  ap- 
proval before  the  contracts  were  given  for  the 
building  of  the  ships.  He  has  designed  and  ap- 
proved the  plans  of  about  1,000  merchant  vessels 
for  the  Government  which  are  now  in  process  of 
construction  or  for  which  the  contracts  have  been 
awarded.  At  the  Newark  Bay  shipyard,  which  is 
operated  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  fifty 
5,000-ton  vessels  designed  by  Mr.  Ferris  (known 
as  the  Ferris  type)  are  being  built  and  another 
100  will  follow.  These  are  the  first  of  the  steel 
vessels  constructed  under  the  new  system  of  stand- 
ardization which  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  Ferris 
and  which  was  approved  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  Mr.  Ferris  also  designed  7500- 
ton  vessels  of  standard  type,  50  of  which  are  be- 
ing built  by  the  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation,  and  the  Standard  8000-ton, 
15  knot  ships  building  by  the  same  company.  Mr. 
Ferris  designed  the  10,000- ton,  17  knot,  special 
troop  ships,  several  of  which  have  been  contract- 
ed for  by  the  Government.  He  also  designed  some 
300  Standard  wooden  ships,  of  3500  tons  dead- 
weight, known  as  the  Ferris  type,  now  building 
for  the  Government. 

Just  at  a  moment  when  the  work  of  Mr.  Ferris 
was  beginning  to  prove  most  useful,  circumstances 
arose  which  led  to  his  resignation  and  return  to 
private  practice.  In  common  with  various  other 
prominent  executives  who  have  left  the  Govern- 
ment service,  he  found  himself  unable  to  adapt 
his  personality  and  methods  to  his  surroundings. 
Mr.  Ferris,  therefore,  turned  over  his  vast  under- 
takings to  other  hands  and  resumed  an  interrupted 
task  in  other  channels,  where  he  felt  that  he  could 
render  a  larger  measure  of  usefulness. 

Although  it  has  been  far  from  the  wishes  of 
Mr.  Ferris  to  introduce  the  personal  element  into 
his  services  to  the  Government,  a  number  of  his 
friends  have  felt  that  his  position  should  be  made 
clear.  In  professional  circles  it  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  he  did  more  than  almost  any  other 
one  man  to  launch  the  Federal  shipbuilding  pro- 


gramme, and  that  it  must  be  largely  due  to  his 
plans  that  further  work  along  this  line  will  have 
had  such  an  excellent  start. 


WHERE  DUTY  AND  OPPORTUNITY 

COINCIDE 

THE  element  of  surprise  has  come  to  play  such 
an  important  part  in  the  fighting  on  the 
Western  front  that  the  German  press  ex- 
plained the  backing  up  of  the  late  lamented 
trip  toward  Paris  by  charging  that  "Deserters  from 
our  army  gave  the  enemy  the  time  and  place  of 
the  attack." 

One  gigantic  offensive  may  be  seen  in  the  oflfing 
which  is  vioating  the  accepted  rules  of  the  game 
of  war  by  giving  the  Huns  full  information.  It  is 
an  American  drive  and  there  appears  no  desire  to 
hide  the  date,  the  points  of  attack  and  the  objec- 
tives. It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  operation 
will  be  successful  although  victory  must  come 
with  the  hardest  kind  of  effort. 

The  campaign  will  begin  at  noon  September 
28th ;  the  front  on  which  the  attack  is  to  made 
is  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  Mexico  to 
Canada ;  the  objectives  are  six  or  eight  billion  dol- 
lars and  the  time  allowed  is  three  weeks.  The 
divisions  to  be  engaged  include  every  red-blooded 
American. 

Our  part  begins  now.  Plan  at  least  to  double 
the  investment  you  made  in  the  last  Liberty  Loan 
because  the  Fourth  will  be  at  least  double  the 
size  of  the  last  one.  Our  boys  never  lag  in  the 
attack.  They  meet  the  Boche  and  his  bullets  more 
than  half  way.  Let's  back  them  up  with  our  pal- 
try dollars.  Let's  give  them  a  square  deal.  Let's 
lend  as  they  fight  and  that  means  crowd  the  banks 
the  very  first  hour  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
offensive. 


OVERTIME  TO  BE  LIMITED 

THE  recent  action  of  the  Shipping  Board  in 
curtailing  overtime  on  vessel  building  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  except  where 
such  work  can'  be  shown  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Ship- 
yard overtime  has  been  productive  of  serious  evils 
and  at  the  same  time  its  effect  on  expediting  work 
has  been  highly  doubtful.  It  is  only  natural  that 
the  efficiency  of  a  workman  falls  off  materially 
after  he  has  worked  a  certain  number  of  hours 
with  the  result  that  his  wage  and  a  half  or  double 
wage  becomes  a  triple  wage  if  not  more  when 
measured  in  results  obtained.  Overtime  cannot  be 
evenly  distributed.  The  demand  for  extra  work 
falls  almost  entirely  on  certain  classes  of  men. 
This  means  that  the  monthly  wage  return  of  these 
men  becomes  very  heavy  in  comparison  with  the 
pay  of  those  who  are  never  called  upon  to  work 
after  hours.  Dissatisfaction  immediately  makes 
itself  felt  and  dissatisfaction  quickly  effects  the 
output  of  the  entire  plant.  Overtime  pay  may  be 
"easy  money"  and  it  may  not,  but  the  man  who 
does  not  get  a  chance  to  put  in  any  overtime  and 
hears  about  the  lucrative  returns  of  the  man  who 
does,  certainly  looks  upon  overtime  pay  as  easy 
money  and  becomes  envious  of  his  fellow  work- 
man. Except  in  special  and  isolated  cases  there 
never  was  anything  gained  through  overtime  work 
that  in  any  way  compensated  for  the  extra  cost  of 
having  the  work  done. 
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STEEL  SHIPS  LAUNCHED  IN  SHORTEST  TIME 
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NEW  ANGLES  ON  THE  LAUNCHING  RACE 


w 


E  reproduce  herewith  a  chart  and  a  short 
article  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  News 
which  is  self  explanatory.  The  article  is 
as  follows: 

The  accompanying  chart,  showing  the  steel  ships 
launched  in  the  shortest  time  from  date  of  keel 
laying,  was  prepared  by  the  Statistical  Section  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  on  information  contained  in  re- 
ports of  District  Officers. 

It  shows  that  the  **Tuckahoe,"  the  4,900-ton  col- 
lier launched  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration in  27  days,  still  holds  first  place,  with  the 
"Lake  Narka,"  built  by  the  Cleveland  plant  of  the 
American  Ship  Building  Company,  the  **South 
Pole,"  the  6,200-ton  refrigerator  ship  built  by  the 
Baltimore  Dry  Docks  and  Ship  Building  Company, 
and  the  '"Defiance,"  the  12,(XK)-ton  cargo  carrier 
bult  by  the  Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  in  a  virtual  tie  for  second 
place. 

The  "Defiance"  was  built  in  38  actual  working 
days,  according  to  the  District  Officer's  report, 
although  46  calendar  days  passed  from  the  date  of 
keel  laying  to  launching.  The  "Defiance"  was  one 
of  four  vessels  launched  for  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  at  the  Alameda  plant  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works  on  July  4th. 

The  District  Officer's  report  shows  that  the  keel 
of  this  boat  was  laid  on  May  19th.  From  that 
date  to  July  4th  there  were  six  Sundays  and  two 
legal  holidays,  Memorial  Day  and  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Thus  there  were  eight  days  in  which  no 
work  was  done  on  the  "Defiance,"  and  this  reduces 
the  actual  working  time  to  38  days  from  keel 
laying. 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  chart  that  the  Eastern 
and  Great  Lakes  yards  are  in  the  lead  in  point  of 
fast  shipbuilding.  The  American  Ship  Building 
Company's  Cleveland  plant  holds  fifth  and  sixth 
places  with  the  "Lake  Gedney"  and  the  '*Lake 
Duncan,"  built  in  61  and  65  days,  respectively,  and 
the  same  company's  plant  at  Superior,  Wis.,  is  in 
seventh  place  with  the  "Lake  Aurice,"  built  in 
approximately  66  days.  Then  comes  the  Bethle- 
hem L^nion  Plant  again  with  the  "Victorious," 
.built  in  about  the  same  number  of  days. 

The  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation  holds  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  places,  with  four  8,800- 
ton  vessels. 

In  interpreting  this  chart  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  records  are  based  entirely  upon  the 
count  of  calendar  days.  This  explains  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  chart  as  printed  herewith  and 
the  previous  reports  of  record-breaking  perform- 
ances from  the  shipyards,  which  had  to  do  only 
with  actual  working  days  on  hulls. 

A  slight  study  of  this  table  however  will  con- 
vince anyone  that  it  is  a  very  poor  basis  on  which 
to  study  shipyard  output.  We  have  prepared  a 
second  table,  for  instance,  which  is  reproduced 
herewith  which  takes  the  twenty-five  record 
launchings  and  arranges  them  on  a  ton  per  cal- 
endar day  basis  which  results  in  some  remarkable 
changes  in  the  order  of  production  such  as  number 
one  becoming  numer  three  and  number  four  be- 
coming number  one,  while  even  more  startling 
number  two  becomes  number  fourteen  and  num- 
ber twenty-five  becomes  number  eight. 


On  the  original  list  of  twenty-five  of  the 
country's  most  rapid  launchings,  the  Pacific  Coast 
yards  occupied  eleven  places  as  follows:  fourth, 
eighth,  ninth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  seven- 
teenth, twenty-first,  twenty-third  and  twenty-fifth. 
Figuring  these  same  launchings  on  the  basis  of 
ton  per  calendar  day,  (the  original  table  published 
in  the  Emergency  Fleet  News  taking  no  account 
of  the  size  of  the  vessels)  we  find  that  the  Pacific 
Coasts  places  in  the  record  would  be  as  follows: 
first,  second,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  however  in 
comparing  time  clasped  between  the  keel  laying 
and  launching  of  any  vessel  that  the  data  has  a 
very  limited  usefulness  in  determining  the  speed 
w^ith  which  shipbuilding  operations  are  going  on 
in  any  particular  yard. 

There  are  many  factors  which  might  make  for 
the  speedy  launching  of  a  certain  vessel;  she  might 
be  rushed  ahead  while  the  vessels  alongside  of  her 
lagged  behind;  the  ways  on  which  she  was  built 
might  have  been  occupied  for  an  unduly  long  time 
by  the  vessel  immediately  preceding  her  with  the 
result  that  a  great  deal  of  material  might  have 
been  fabricated  for  her  hull  long  before  her  keel 
was  laid,  and  then  again  there  is  a  wide  range  in 
the  percentage  of  completion  at  which  a  vessel  is 
launched. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  the  splendid 
launching  records  made  by  so  many  of  our  Ameri- 
can shipyards  while  worthy  of  the  highest  praise 
as  individual  feats  of  industry  and  organization 
have  very  little  use  as  a  basis  on  which  to  form 
opinions  as  to  the  relative  speed  of  our  different 
shipbuilding  establishments. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  comparison  could 
be  arrived  at  by  using  as  a  basis  the  deadweight 
tonnage  actually  delivered  per  set  of  ways  per 
year. 

RIVETS  AS  A  CONSTRUCTION  GAUGE 

AT  THE  banquet  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Club  on  August  1st  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  Mr.  Daniel  Cox  stated : 
That  while  July  deliveries  were  short  com- 
pared with  June,  the  corporation  was  not  behind  in 
its  program,  but  only  a  little  out  of  step.  He  said 
that  much  energy  had  been  devoted  to  making  rec- 
ords between  keel  layings  and  launchings ;  that 
this  was  very  spectacular  and  served  to  cheer  the 
country  up  and  that  perhaps  it  was  proper  because 
thus  far  we  have  not  lost  much  in  our  final  pur- 
pose— delivery  of  tonnage.  The  number  of  steel 
ships  actually  under  construction  on  August  3rd, 
1917,  was  152  of  a  total  deadweight  tonnage  of 
1,073,000.  Today  there  are  352  steel  ships  under 
construction  of  a  total  deadweight  tonnage  of  2,- 
500,000.  The  average  daily  drive  or  rivets  last 
April  was  646,000;  in  May,  751,000,  and  in  June, 
860,000.  Mr.  Cox  also  stated  that  in  January  it 
required  295  working  days  on  the  average  to  com- 
plete a  ship;  between  January  and  June  this  time 
had  been  reduced  to  270  days,  while  in  June  the 
average  time  taken  to  complete  a  ship  was  240 
days.  There  is  cause  for  a  deep  feeling  of  satis- 
faction in  these  figures.  We  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect the  deliveries  to  fluctuate  and  the  fact  that 
June  deliveries  exceeded  July  deliveries  does  not 
mean   that   there    was    less   accomplished    in   July 
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than  in  June.  The  result  of  the  July  shortage  will 
probably  be  seen  in  a  great  increase  for  August. 
As  far  as  the  amount  of  steel  entering  into  the 
construction  of  hulls  is  concerned,  the  monthly  rec- 
ord of  rivet  drives  will  give  a  steadier  and  more 
dependable  record  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  con- 
struction than  monthly  delivery  figures. 


AMERICAN  CREWS   FOR  SHIPS 

WITH  the  success  of  its  huge  shipbuilding 
program  assured,  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  will  now  concentrate  its  power 
on  the  manning  of  the  merchant  marine 
with  all-American  crews. 

The  Shipping  Board's  efficiency  methods  in  put- 
ting the  American  shipyards  on  the  may  will  be 
paralleled  by  Mr.  Hurley  in  creating  an  adequate 
personnel  for  the  merchant  ships  built  and  con- 
trolled  by   the    Shipping   Board. 

Not  only  the  war  needs  of  the  merchant  marine 
will  be  considered  in  the  launching  of  an  extensive 
educational  campaign,  but  a  broad  foundation  will 
be  laid  by  organization  for  maintaining  a  100  per 
cent  American  personnel  in  the  great  peace  fleet 
with  which  the  United  States  will  take  a  command- 
ing place  in  world  trade  after  the  war. 

The  Shipping  Board's  manning  program  is  based 
on  the  present  and  potential  needs  of  the  merchant 
service  in  coastwise  and  overseas  traffic,  for  both 
existing  and  for  new  tonnage. 

Since  the  war  began  the  new  tonnage  has  been 
divided  between  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy, 
virtually  on  a  50-50  basis,  the  ships  assigned  to 
the  Navy  being  used  in  its  overseas  transport  ser- 
vice. 

Division  of   Tonnage 

"This  division  of  tonnage  is  based  on  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy 
Department  dating  from  last  year,  which  has  not 
been   changed,"   said   Mr.   Hurley. 

"The  ships  used  by  the  Navy  for  transporting 
troops  and  animals  as  well  as  cargoes  of  war  ma- 
terials through  the  war  zone  are  manned  by  naval 
crews.  Ships  making  commercial  voyages  through 
the  war  zone  and  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
are   manned   by   civilian   crews. 

"The  Shipping  Board  recently  gave  the  Navy 
Department  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  the 
Navy  will  probably  need  for  the  merchant  ships 
turned  over  to  it  by  the  Shipping  Board.  It  is 
now  meeting  its  own  needs  for  the  country's  com- 
mercial vessels  by  recruiting  and  training  men  for 
service  in  the  civilian  crews  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

Training   System   for   Crews 

"The  Shipping  Board  since  the  war  began  has 
been  building  up  a  training  system  for  merchant 
officers  and  crews  that  will  now  be  used  to  its 
fullest  capacity  for  producing  the  men  needed  in 
the  merchant  marine. 

"This  system,  under  the  direction  of  the  board's 
recruiting  service,  now  has  10  training  ships  and 
receiving  ships  actually  in  commission,  and  3 
others  authorized,  2  of  the  latter  for  the  Gulf  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  respectively. 

"The  board's  Atlantic  training  squadron,  based 
at  Boston,  has  3  cruising  training  ships  which 
make  regular  visits  to  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Norfolk  and  to  other  ports.  A  receiving  ship  is 
maintained  at  New  York  and  another  at  Norfolk. 
"In  a  Pacific  squadron  are  4  training  vessels,  2 


based  at  San  Francisco  and  2  at  Seattle.  The 
Gulf  training  ship  will  be  based  at  New  Orleans 
and  the  Great  Lakes  ship  at  Cleveland. 

Three  Thousand  Men  Monthly 

"The  output  of  these  training  vessels  will  be 
3,000  men  a  month.  Young  Americans  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  are  wanted  for  this  ser- 
vice. The  board  maintains  more  than  6,000  neigh- 
borhood recruiting  stations  at  drug  stores,  where 
they  may  enroll.  Their  transportation  will  be  paid 
to  the  nearest  training  station,  and  they  will  re- 
ceive an  intensive  course  in  sea  training  that  will 
fit  them  in  the  shortest  possible  time  for  service 
in  the  merchant  fleets  of  their  country.  In  the 
next  12  months  approximately  36,000  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  training.  Several  thousand  have  al- 
ready been  trained.'* 

Study  of  man  power  for  the  merchant  marine 
from  every  angle  presented  by  war  conditions  and 
the  future  trade  requirements  of  the  country  is  the 
duty  of  a  special  committee  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  the  appointment  of  which  was  an- 
nounced on  August  2nd. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  George  Nichols, 
of  Boston  and  New  York,  cotton  manufacturer  and 
business  organization  expert;  A.  S.  Hebble,  of  New 
York,  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Ship- 
ping Service,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Hopkins,  president  of 
Dartmouth  College,  a  recognized  authority  on 
labor  problems,  at  present  connected  with  the  War 
Department.  William  C.  Ewing,  of  Boston,  form- 
erly connected  with  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  secretarv.  James  Thompson,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  will  assist  the  committee,  which 
has  opened  headquarters  at  45  Broadway,  New 
York,  room  705. 

Chairman  Hurley  has  ordered  that  the  commit- 
tee make  a  searching  study  of  all  conditions  in  the 
merchant  marine  affecting  the  standing  of  Ameri- 
can merchant  officers  and  crews  as  a  body,  and  to 
report  on  ways  and  means  of  putting  American 
merchants'  crews  on  the  highest  level  of  character, 
discipline,  and  efficiency. 


CONTROL   OF  THE  LABOR   SUPPLY 

ON  August,  1st,  the  supplying  of  war  indus- 
tries with  common  labor  was  centralized  in 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  all  independent  re- 
cruiting of  common  labor  by  manufacturers  hav- 
ing a  payroll  of  more  than  100  men  was  diverted 
to  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  the  War  Labor  Poli- 
cies Board  and  approved  by  the  President  on  June 
17th.  (The  War  Labor  Policies  Board  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  War.  Navy,  and 
Agricultural  Departments,  the  Shipping  Board  and 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  and  the  Food,  Fuel,  and  Railroad 
Administrations.  Its  chairman  is  Felix  Frankfurter, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.) 

The  above  action  was  found  necessary  to  over- 
come a  perilous  shortage  of  unskilled  labor  in  war 
industries.  This  shortage  was  aggravated  by  an 
almost  universal  practice  of  labor  stealing  and 
poaching. 

While  the  restrictions  against  the  private  em- 
ployment of  labor  apply  only  to  common  labor  at 
the  present  time,  these  restrictions  will,  as  soon  as 
pt)ssible,  be  extended  to  include  skilled  labor.     In 
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the  meantime,  recruiting  of  skilled  labor  for  war 
production  will  be  subject  to  federal  regulations 
now  being  prepared. 

This  drastic  change  in  the  Nation's  labor  pro- 
gram has  been  found  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  to  conserve  the 
labor  supply  of  the  communities  and  to  cut  down 
unnecessary  and  expensive  labor  turn-over  (which, 
in  some  cases,  is  as  high  as  100%  a  week),  and  to 
increase   the   production   of  essentials. 

While  non-essential  industries  will  be  drawn 
upon  to  supply  the  necessary  labor  for  war  work, 
the  withdrawal  will  be  conducted  on  an  equitable 
basis  in  order  to  protect  the  individual  employer 
as  much  as  possible. 

Under  the  operating  methods  adopted,  the 
country  has  been  divided  into  thirteen  federal  dis- 
tricts, each  district  in  charge  of  a  superintendent 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  The  States 
within  each  district  are  in  turn  in  charge  of  a 
State  Director,  who  has  full  control  of  the  service 
within  his  State. 

In  each  communit>  there  is  being  formed  a  local 
community  labor  board,  consisting  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service,  a  represen- 
tative of  employers  and  a  representative  of  the 
employed.  This  board  will  have  jurisdiction  over 
recruiting  and  distributing  labor  in   its   locality. 

A  survey  of  the  labor  requirements  is  being 
made,  and  in  order  that  each  community  may  be 
fully  protected,  rulings  have  been  issued  that  no 
labor  shall  be  transported  out  of  any  community 
by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  without  the 
approval  of  the  State  Director;  nor  shall  any  labor 
be  removed  by  the  Service  from  one  state  to  an- 
other without  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  at  Washington.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  discourage  any  movements  from  com- 
munity to  community  or  state  to  state  by  any 
other  service. 

This  labor  program  has  the  approval  of  all  pro- 
ducing Departments  of  the  Government,  through 
the  War  Labor  Policies  Board. 

It  must  be  understood  that  farm  labor  will  be 
protected,  for  the  industrial  program  distinctly  in- 
cludes special  efforts  to  keep  the  farmer  supplied 
with  labor. 

The  requirement  that  unskilled  labor  must  be 
recruited  through  the  sole  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  does  not  at  present  apply  in  the 
following  five  cases: 

1 — Labor  which  is  not  directly  or  in- 
directly  solicited. 

2 — Labor   for  the   railroads. 

3 — Farm  labor — to  be  recruited  in 
accordance  with  existing  arrange- 
ments with  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

4 — Labor   for   non-war  work. 

5 — Labor  for  establishments  whose 
maximum  force  does  not  exceed 
one   hundred. 

When  the  survey  of  labor  requirements  has 
been  made  and  the  aggregate  demand  for  un- 
skilled labor  in  war  work  is  found,  each  State 
will  be  assigned  a  quota,  representing  the  com- 
mon labor  to  be  drawn  from  among  men  engaged 
in   non-essential   industries   in   that   State. 


These  State  quotas  will  in  turn  be  distributed 
among  localities.  Within  each  locality,  employers 
in  non-war  work,  including  those  who  are  only 
partially  in  war  work,  will  be  asked  to  distribute 
the  local  quotas  from  time  to  time  amongst  them- 
selves. Quotas  by  localities  and  individuals  are  to 
be  accepted  as  readily  as  they  are  for  Liberty 
Loan  and  Red  Cross  campaigns.  This  plan  of 
labor  quotas  is  a  protection  for  all  communities. 

The  object  is  to  keep  any  community  from 
being  drained  of  labor,  and  to  use  local  supply,  as 
far  as  possible,  for  local  demand.  The  situation, 
however,  is  such  that  in  certain  cases  some  men 
may  have  to  be  transported   over  long  distances. 

You  will  note  from  the  above  outline  that  this 
is  probably  the  most  drastic  action  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  since  putting  the  National 
Army  draft  into  effect.  The  absolute  necessity 
for  this  program  can  be  seen  when  it  is  realized 
that  in  Pittsburg,  for  instance,  there  are  adver- 
tisements calling  for  men  to  go  to  Detroit;  while 
in  Detroit  street  cars  there  are  posters  asking  men 
to  go  to  Pittsburgh.  This  same  condition  is  ap- 
parent all  over  the  United  States  and  in  the  conse- 
quent shifting  of  labor  a  great  part  of  our  war 
effort  is  dissipated. 


THE  FOURTH   LIBERTY   LOAN 

The  biggest  financial  achievements  of  a  nation 
accustomed  to  big  finances,  the  first  three  Liberty 
Loans,  are  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan.  The  coming  loan  will  be  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  the  third  loan  and  perhaps  larger,  depend- 
ent upon  whether  it  is  finally  decided  to  call  for 
six  or  for  eight  billion  dollars. 

It  is  for  statisticians  and  economists  to  enlarge 
upon  the  extent  to  which  individuals  have  respond- 
ed to  their  country's  call  and  to  set  forth  to  what 
extent  history's  greatest  war  chest  was  furnished 
by  present  and  what  by  future  generations  and  to 
.dilate  upon  direct  tax  levies  and  bonded  indebt- 
edness. 

We.  the  general  patriotic  American,  only  know 
that  six  or  eight  billion  dollars  is  needed,  and  that 
we  will  raise  it. 

Germany's  people,  faltering  at  home  as  their  sol- 
diers are  faltering  beneath  Foch's  blows  in  the 
field,  only  raised  enough  in  their  last  loan,  we  are 
told,  to  pay  interest  on  previous  war  levies.  Tur- 
key s  last  feeble  effort  before  she  quit  the  Central 
Powers  was  to  raise  twelve  million  dollars  of  a  pro- 
posed $32,000,000  loan. 

America,  summoning  its  latent  financial  strength 
for  a  task  unprecedented  in  history,  will  answer 
with  confidence  to  the  call  from  Washington  for 
whatever  sum  is  set  at  this  time. 

Real  sacrifice  of  many  comforts  will  be  the 
means  by  which  many  American  families  swell 
their  purchase  of  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  bonds. 
Those  whose  service  flags  bear  a  star  of  gold  will 
not  be  inclined  to  sympathize  with  those  who  com- 
plain at  slight  economies  in  the  interest  of  war 
funds. 

Those  who  stav  at  home  can  make  no  sacrifice 

comparable  with  that  which  those  who  go  on  board 

ship  for  overseas  duty  may  be  called  upon  to  make 

at  any  moment. 


Waterfront  Needs  of  San  Francisco 


By  F.  M.  Dickie 


WHEX  the  early  San  Franciscans  filled  in 
Yerba  Buena  Cove  they  thought  that  they 
had  created  a  waterfront  area  sufficient  for 
all  times,  but  during  the  past  decade  or  two 
we  have  begun  to  realize  that  the  modern  accept- 
ance of  the  term  "port"  calls  for  something  more 
than  good  anchorage  ground  and  plenty  of  wharf 
space.  Undeniably  necessary  as  these  two  essen- 
tials are,  they  do  not  by  any  means  constitute  a 
modern  port.  Nature  has  been  extremely  lavish 
to  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  if  this  community 
had  been  forced  to  create  a  harbor  rather  than 
accept  one  already  at  hand,  perhaps  the  necessity 
of  continued  effort  would  have  held  the  interest  of 
the  people,  who,  as  it  is,  have  considered  the  har- 
bor as  something  which  a  kind  providence  had 
provided  and  which  they  need  not  trouble  their 
heads  over. 

If  we  accept  it  as  a  truism  that  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  to  become  the  highway  for  a  mighty  commerce, 
a  commerce  which  many  sound  reasoners  argue 
must  become  the  greatest  in  the  world,  then  it  also 
stands  to  reason  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
those  ports  will  prosper  most  which  are  best  fitted 
to  receive  and  handle  the  commodities  which  go 
to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  freights  to  be  conveyed 
on  the  great  ocean. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  lately  of  the 
splendid  progress  being  made  by  our  northern 
neighbor,  Seattle,  as  a  foreign  trade  port.  Vege- 
table oil  shipments  are  going  largely  to  the  north- 
ern city,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  Seattle  has 
been  and  still  is  preparing  herself  to  take  care  of 
.his  class  of  cargo.  She  has  provided  for  her  ex- 
port grain  trade  by  building  a  modern  elevator. 
The  Puget  Sound  city  has  also  amply  provided  for 
its  export  lumber  trade.  Inducements  of  various 
kinds  have  centered  the  Sound  ports  as  the  focus 
for  most  of  the  vast  fleet  of  Japanese  steamers  en- 
gaged in  the  trans-Pacific  carrying  trade.  A  large 
percentage  of  Seattle's  waterfront  business  is  now 
being  carried  on  over  the  municipal  sections  of  her 
waterfront,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
metropolis  of  the  Northwest  is  operating  several 
distinct  waterfront  units  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  stretches  of  privately-owned  docks 
and  terminals,  while  San  Francisco  has  practically 
her  entire  waterfront  under  single  control.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  stimulating  effect  of  competition 
between  the  publicly  and  privately  owned  sections 
of  Seattle's  waterfront  has  in  a  measure  helped  to 
bring  about  the  recent  remarkable  expansion  of 
that  city's  commerce. 

At  Portland  we  find  less  extensive  but  still  nota- 
ble efforts  to  provide  for  future  expansion  in  the 
export  and  import  trade.  Two  modern  and  well- 
equipped  municipal  docks  have  been  constructed 
and  a  1,000,000  bushel  grain  elevator  built.  At 
the  same  time  the  Columbia  River  Bar  has  been 
practically  eliminated,  as  far  as  any  deterrent  in- 
fluence upon  ocean  commerce  is  concerned. 

Los  Angeles  has  also  been  quietly  getting  ready 
to  make  her  bid  for  some  of  the  coming  commerce 
of  the  (]reat  Ocean.  The  southern  city  set  ener- 
getically to  work  to  improve  not  only  the  harbor 
itself,  but  also  its  surroundings.     Several  splendid 


piers  have  been  constructed,  large  industrial  areas 
have  been  developed,  permanent  and  well-equipped 
warehouses  have  been  built,  and,  like  Seattle,  Los 
Angeles  has  extensive  retrigeration  facilities  linked 
up  with  her  waterfront. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that 
all  the  ports  cited  above  have  built  up  large,  level 
land  areas  adjacent  to  deep  water  channels  for  use 
as  industrial  sites  and  that  these  sites  have  been 
taken  up  by  shipyards,  canneries  and  manufactur- 
ing plants  almost  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  made 
ready  for  occupancy. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
investigation  anent  San  Francisco  waterfront  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  and  able  reports  have 
been  turned  in  by  committees  appointed  from 
among  the  membership  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  other  business  bodies.  The  question 
naturally  arises.  What  is  it  that  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  lacks  in  comparison  with  other  Pacific 
Coast  ports?  L'ndeniably,  this  port  lacks  many 
things,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  possesses  many 
advantages  over  the  cities  to  the  northward.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  try  and  point  out 
some  of  the  things  in  which  San  Francisco  has 
fallen  short  of  the  requirements  for  a  true  world 
port.  In  this  connection  the  matter  of  port  charges, 
dock  dues,  and  in  fact  all  ship  and  cargo  charges 
that  are  levied  in  the  interest  of  harbor  w^orks 
maintenance,  will  be  ignored.  Inequalities  between 
different  ports  in  such  taxes  on  shipping  and  freight 
are  matters  of  financial  adjustment  and  more  at- 
tention is  now  being  paid  to  the  division  of  what 
we  might  term  "port  taxes"  between  the  ship  and 
her  cargo  than  to  the  total  which  they  together 
pay.  In  this  article  we  shall  confine  ourself  to  the 
merest  generalities  concerning  the  operating  costs 
and  fixed  charges  for  the  terminal  equipment  of 
each  port  as  a  complete  unit. 

Freight  Transference  As  It  Is 

Let  us  first  consider  San  Francisco's  waterfront 
system  merely  in  the  light  of  an  arrangement  for 
the  transference  of  cargo  from  ship  to  shore  and 
vice  versa,  and  as  nothing  else.  At  the  present 
time  this  is  largely  the  sole  function  of  our  water- 
front. Our  problem  relative  to  the  improvement 
of  waterfront  conditions  divides  itself  naturally  into 
two  distinct  phases — first,  what  shall  we  do  with 
our  present  improved  front?  and  second,  what 
course  shall  we  pursue  when  we  extend  its  boun- 
daries? As  mentioned  above,  the  waterfront  of 
San  Francisco  as  at  present  constituted  consists  of 
a  set  of  piers  and  bulkhead  wharv^es,  most  of  which 
are  surmounted  by  one-story  transit  sheds  and 
have  either  one  or  two  sets  of  depressed  railway 
tracks  upon  them,  together  with  the  connecting 
system  of  trackage  known  as  the  belt  railroad. 
As  far  as  wharves  are  concerned,  our  piers  are 
mostly  splendid  structures  and  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  The  belt  railroad  as  a  means  of  inter- 
communication between  the  different  piers  and  a 
connection  with  our  trans-continental  railroad  sys- 
tem is  good,  although  it  could  undoubtedly  be 
made  even  more  useful  than  it  is  at  present  through 
increasing  the  present  equipment  and  trackage. 

The  steamer  landing  at  a   San   Francisco  dock, 
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whether  she  be  a  coaster  or  a  vessel  engaged  in 
the  off-shore  trades,  is  generally  fitted  with  highly 
efficient  ships'  tackle,  and  while  similar  tackle 
located  on  the  dock  itself  might  help  her  out  con- 
siderably, the  time  saving  possible  by  this  arrange- 
ment is  necessarily  limited.  The  ship,  however 
fortunate  she  may  be,  can  only  unload  a  very  small 
portion  of  her  cargo  directly  into  railroad  cars  and 
must  place  the  great  bulk  of  her  commodities  on 
the  deck  of  the  dock  to  be  trucked  away,  sorted 
and  piled.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  diversity 
of  the  cargo  as  well  as  the  diversity  of  its  points 
of  ultimate  destination,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  landing  area  covered  by  ships'  tackle  is  neces- 
sarily limited.  In  short,  the  ship  places  freight 
upon  the  dock  by  means  of  highly  efficient  hoists 
and  tackle;  from  the  land  end  of  the  dock  it  may 
be  transported  away  by  means  of  the  equally  effi- 
cient locomotive  and  train,  but  in  between  the  ship 
and  the  railroad  we  employ  the  most  obsolete  and 
costly  mode  of  cargo  transference  in  existence — 
the  hand  truck. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  the  hand  truck 
are  many,  the  principal  ones  being  excessive  cost 
for  a  given  result;  a  heavy  wastage  of  dock  space, 
since  freight  cannot  be  tiered  except  at  prohibitive 
cost,  and  the  inability  to  keep  the  ship's  tackle 
working  to  its  full  capacity,  once  all  the  surround- 
ing floor  space  is  occupied  and  the  men  have  to 
make  unduly  long  trips  ere  they  can  dump  their 
truck  loads. 

If  the  freight  is  not  to  be  removed  from  the 
wharves  by  railroad  cars,  the  teamsters  now  take 
a  hand  with  drays  or  motor  trucks  and  hundreds 
of  these  vehicles  may  often  be  seen  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  a  chance  to  get  in  upon  some  crowded 
dock.  These  teams  and  trucks  are  sometimes  left 
standing  all  night  in  line  in  order  to  preserve  their 
place,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  this 
standing  by  time  has  to  be  paid  for  it  can  be  read- 
ily understood  why  it  is  sometimes  more  expensive 
to  move  your  goods  from  the  ship  to  the  ware- 
house than  it  is  to  move  them  from  Kcw  York  to 
San  Francisco  via  the  canal. 

This  movement  from  the  floor  of  the  dock 
through  to  the  railway  or  to  the  city  warehouse 
is  the  weak  link  to  the  chain  of  freight  movement 
over  San  Francisco's  waterfront.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  past,  whenever  this  condition  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people,  they  have 
responded  by  providing  more  chain  instead  of  re- 
placing the  weak  link  with  a  strong  one. 


Extension  versus  Concentration 
Is  it  not  true  that  on  each  occasion  where  ex- 
tensive improvements  for  San  Francisco's  water- 
front have  been  undertaken  that  it  has  meant  the 
creation  of  additional  wharves  and  never  the  out- 
fitting of  a  dock  that  could  really  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  modern  terminal?  The  people  of 
California  came  to  believe  that  the  terms  marine 
freight  terminal  and  wharf  were  synonymous,  and 
the  news  that  a  couple  of  new  modern  wharves 
were  going  in  has  always  relieved  the  most  of  us 
of  all  anxiety  relative  to  congestion  on  the  front. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  San  Francisco  wharf  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  has  not  been  seriously  congested 
with  ships  for  a  good  many  years ;  some  of  the 
structures,  in  fact,  are  very  little  used,  while  others 
have  often  been  heavily  congested,  not  with  ships, 
but  with  cargo.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  if  our  wharves  were  all  properly  equip- 
ped with  machinery  for  general  freight  transfer- 
ence purposes,  and  if  we  had  an  adequate  system 
of  adjacent  warehouses  into  which  freight  was 
transferred  from  the  wharves  entirely  by  machin- 
ery, that  the  present  waterfront  would  handle  with 
the  greatest  ease  at  least  four  times  the  cargo  ton- 
nage which  now  passes  over  it. 

Harbor  Control 
If  one  cares  to  split  hairs,  he  can  easily  prove 
that  San  Francisco  is  not  a  sea  port  at  all,  since 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  for  the  major  part  of  its 
extent  stop  considerably  short  of  the  inboard  end 
of  the  wharves.  The  tact  that  the  waterfront  is 
administered  and  controlled  entirely  by  a  State 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  is  one  that  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of 
such  control  as  compared  to  local  control  by  the 
city  government.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  this  question,  .^t  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  State  Harbor  Commission  it  was 
of  distinct  advantage  to  San  Francisco  to  have  the 
credit  of  the  State  at  her  disposal  when  money  was 
being  raised,  and  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
many  of  the  State  administrations  simply  utilized 
San  Francisco's  waterfront  as  a  grazing  ground  for 
deserving  politicians  may  be  offset  by  the  reason- 
able supposition  that  many  of  the  city  administra- 
tions would  have  done  exactly  the  same  thing. 
But  aside  from  the  politicians,  there  has  been  one 
distinct  disadvantage  of  State  control,  and  that  is 
that  bond  issues  for  improving  the  waterfront  do 
not  carry  the  appeal  to  the  general  population  of 
the  State  that  they  would  to  San  Francisco.     Ac- 
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tion  on  needed  alterations  could  be  secured  more 
readily  and  more  quickly  under  city  control  than 
under  State  control,  and  the  necessity  of  falling 
back  upon  the  States  credit  to  secure  borrowing 
power  has  passed. 

The  act  creating  the  Harbor  Commission  ex- 
pressly forbids  anyone  who  would  naturally  be 
conversant  with  harbor  matters  from  becoming  a 
commissioner.  A  study  of  the  personnel  of  the 
many  boards  which  have  served  as  managers  of 
San  Francisco's  waterfront  will  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  farmers,  lawyers,  real  estate  men,  grocers 
and  undertakers,  but  one  may  look  in  vain  for 
shipping  men,  general  contractors  who  have  had 
experience  in  dock  building,  civil  engineers  or  ter- 
minal experts.  The  natural  result  has  been  that 
the  personnel  of  one  board  would  just  begin  to 
grasp  the  rudiments  of  harbor  front  management 
when  a  change  of  administration  would  sweep  them 
out  of  office.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  a  won- 
der that  the  waterfront  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
improved  as  well  as  it  has. 

Meager  Handling  Equipment  Now  Available 
With  a  splendid  wharf  system,  a  practically  com- 
plete belt  railroad,  unlimited  anchorage  area,  free- 
dom from  violent  climatic  conditions,  dredging 
problems  that  are  small  and  easily  solved,  and 
with  but  a  six-foot  tidal  range  to  contend  with, 
what  is  it  then  that  the  San  Francisco  waterfront 
lacks?  Considered  merely  as  a  transfer  platform 
for  freight,  our  front  is  devoid  of  every  modern 
contrivance  for  avoiding  congestion.  Some  of  the 
steamship  companies  holding  certain  sections  of  the 
front  under  lease  from  the  Harbor  Commissioners 
have  installed  small  electric  wharf  tractors  which 


haul  trailers.  These  machines  have  a  certain  well- 
defined  scope  of  usefulness  and  within  their  limits 
they  will  go  a  long  way  towards  preventing  con- 
gestion immediately  at  the  points  where  ship  tack- 
les are  discharging  freight  on  the  wharf,  their  use 
permitting  a  wider  spreading  of  commodities  than 
is  economically  possible  with  hand  trucks.  These 
surface  travellers  work  under  certain  handicaps 
when  compared  to  '.he  monorail  .system  or  other 
means  of  overhead  transference.  The  surface  shift- 
ing of  freight  means  the  loss  of  considerable  floor 
space,  since  numerous  runways  must  be  left  open 
in  order  that  the  machines  can  reach  every  portion 
of  the  wharf  that  is  being  u5ed  to  pile  freight. 
Again,  the  surface  machine  is  not  capable  of  tier- 
ing freight  whose  nature  will  permit  of  high  piling 
and  hand  tiering  quickly  reaches  a  height  where 
handling  costs  become  prohibitive.  These  electric 
travellers  with  trailers  and  adjustable  cargo  ramps 
for  use  in  unloading  or  loading  through  a  vessel's 
side  ports  are  practically  the  only  aids  to  handling 
which  have  as  yet  been  introduced  as  far  as  general 
freight  is  concerned.  A  section  of  one  of  the  cargo 
ramps  in  use  at  the  piers  occupied  by  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  is  shown  herewith. 
The  Heavy  Weight  Problem 
If  a  steamer  has  to  transport  heavy  machinery,  a 
large  boiler  or  any  single  piece  freight  consign- 
ment which  is  too  heavy  to  be  handled  by  her  own 
tackle,  she  finds  it  necessary  to  shift  to  some  pri- 
vately-owned shear  legs,  shift  back  to  the  original 
wharf,  perhaps,  to  complete  her  loading  and  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  shear  legs.  This  is  expensive 
both  in  time  and  money,  but  the  steamer  is  lucky 
if  this  is  all  the  incident  amounts  to.  .A  vessel 
may  be  fitting  out  under  the  shear  legs  which  are 
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loads  from  overhead,  while  goods  destined  for  sto- 
rage would  be  conveyed  directly  by  overhead  con- 
veyers over  the  marginal  street  and  into  the  ware- 
houses there  constructed  for  its  reception. 

What  would  be  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
use  of  such  a  wharf?  The  answer  is  that  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  system  would  obviate  all  congestion. 
In  cases  where  the  wharf  itself  became  overcrowd- 
ed with  trucks  awaiting  freight,  these  could  be 
diverted  to  the  adjacent  warehouse  and  the  over- 
Head  conveyors  would  deliver  the  freight  to  them 
at  this  point.  From  the  truckage  standpoint,  the 
warehouse  is  much  more  desirable  than  the  wharf 
as  a  shipping  point,  since,  if  it  be  a  large  structure, 
all  four  sides  of  the  building  can  be  worked  at 
once,  while  a  wharf  has  but  a  single  entrance  and 
exit,  and  in  the  case  of  single  deckers  the  availa- 
ble space  for  teaming  is  usually  very  restricted. 

On  such  a  wharf  as  we  are  describing,  all  hand- 
ling would  be  by  power.  Nor  should  power  hand- 
ling end  at  the  wharf,  but  its  adjoining  warehouse 
system  should  be  fitted  similarly  so  that  teams, 
cars  or  trucks  arriving  with  consignments  or  re- 
moving goods  should  have  their  loads  lifted  out 
or  dropped  on  board,  as  the  case  might  be. 

It  has  been  amply  proven  that  vertical  travel  is 
cheaper  than  horizontal  travel,  at  least  when  ver- 
tical travel  in  both  directions  is  considered  and  it 
is  the  adoption  of  machinery  which  will  make  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  movement  of  freight  cheap 
and  expeditious,  which  will  change  the  present  ar- 
rangements on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront  from  a 
splendid  wharf  system  to  a  splendid  terminal  sys- 
tem. As  to  just  what  handling  system  would  best 
suit  the  needs  of  San  Francisco  there  is  room  for 
considerable  argument,  but  questions  of  this  kind 
can  be  safely  left  to  the  harbor  engineer  and  his 


advisors,  since  they  must  be  conversant  with  the 
details  of  our  present  difficulties. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  cure 
for  the  waterfront  troubles  existing  at  present  lie 
in  the  proper  utilization  of  the  present  wharfage 
system  rather  than  its  extensions.  Our  wharves 
are  .'seldom  crowded  with  ships,  but  a  good  many 
of  them  are  often  crodwed  with  merchandise. 
When  a  single  steamer  lying  at  a  large  wharf  can 
create  a  congestion  by  unloading  with  no  aid  but 
her  own  tackle  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  wharf 
can  be  cleared,  then  there  is  something  decidedly 
wrong  at  the  shore  end  of  the  transfer.  Our  har- 
bor facilities  are  not  alone  in  their  shortcomings 
and  considerable  factors  in  the  delay  at  wharves 
may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  freight  car  designers. 
Why  do  American  box  cars  have  to  be  loaded 
through  side  doors?  It  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  have  the  roof  of  the  car  removable  so  that  a 
crane  could  pick  it  off.  load  the  car  in  a  few  min- 
utes and  place  the  roof  on  agin  and  the  roof  could 
be  so  designed  that  its  removability  would  detract 
in  no  way  from  the  structural  strength  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  box  car. 

The  present  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners is  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  for  cargo 
handling  facilities  on  our  wharves  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  harbor  engineer  that  body  is  work- 
ing out  an  extensive  scheme  of  improvements  along 
constructive  lines.  Cargo  masts  with  electric 
hoists  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  regular 
ship's  tackle  are  to  be  erected  on  three  of  the 
piers  and  this  will  materially  aid  in  the  actual 
loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  and  when  this 
end  of  the  cargo  movement  is  speeded  up  the 
need  for  mechanical  handling  on  the  wharves  them- 
selves will  be   more  apparent  than  ever.     Double 
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deck  transit  sheds  are  to  be  built  on  several  of  the 
wharves  and  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
various  systems  of  mechanical  handling  that  have 
been  adopted  by  other  cities  a  selection  will  be 
made  of  the  apparatus  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
our  port. 

Warehouse   Problem   Difficult 

So  far  we  have  only  touched  upon  waterfront 
problems  the  solution  of  which  lie  mainly  with  the 
question  of  finance  and  economics  since  the  me- 
chanical cures  to  be  applied  for  relief  are  well- 
known  and  it  only  requires  careful  calculations 
based  on  original  cost,  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  one  hand  and  the  operating  cost  per  ton  of 
freight  handled  on  the  other  to  determine  whether 
They  are  advisable  or  otherwise.  The  tnal  unit 
of  a  marine  terminal  system,  the  warehouse,  pre- 
sents problems,  however,  which  are  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult of  solution  in  San  Francico.  Property  ad- 
jacent to  the  highly  improved  section  of  the  water- 
front has  become  highly  valuable  and  also  minute- 
ly divided  as  to  ownership.  For  these  reasons  a 
system  of  publicly  controlled  warehouse  facilities 
back  of  the  present  improved  waterfront  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain.  That  such  a  sys- 
tem will  eventually  be  installed  goes  without  say- 
ing, but  whether  it  will  be  a  State  or  city  venture 
or  else  a  series  of  closely  controlled  private  cor- 
porations working  in  conjunction  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  waterfront  authorities  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The   Industrial   Aspect   of   Our   Waterfront 

In  addition  to  the  transfer  and  shipping  uses  of 
a   marine  terminal,  a   waterfront   should   be   made 
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to  serve  directly  the  industrial  and  manufacturing 
life  of  a  community.  The  amount  of  manufactur- 
ing immediately  adjacent  to  the  improved  section 
of  San  Francisco's  wharf  system  is  very  meagre 
as  the  level  land  in  this  section  of  the  city  has 
been  largely  used  for  other  purposes  and  has  now 
become  too  valuable  to  hold  out  attractions  to  any 
industry  requiring  large  space.  Indeed  the  street 
system,  having  been  completed  through  to  all 
wharves,  practically  excludes  any  really  large  in- 
stitution from  securing  sufficient  contiguous  space 
along  the  waterfront.  The  desire  for  cheap  sites 
and  the  necessity  of  securing  sufficient  space  for 
all  developments  which  the  future  might  bring 
forth  has  led  most  manufacturs  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  region  to  locate  outside  of  San  Francisco 
itself,  it  being  considered  that  these  advantages 
offset  the  disadvantages  of  removal  from  the  lar- 
gest labor  reservoir.  If  the  city  would  retain  her 
present  manufacturing  interests  and  attract  others 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  do  and  that  is  to  create 
out  of  her  unimproved  waterfront  a  great  indus- 
trial terminal. 

The  largest  area  of  tidal  and  march  lands  which 
could  be  utilized  as  sites  for  industrial  plants. 
vegetable  oil  terminals  and  the  other  uses  which 
the  vast  expansion  of  Oriental  trade  is  making 
necessary,  lies  to  the  south  of  China  Basin  and  the 
Islais  Creek  channel.  If  Hunters  Point  were 
leveled  olT  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  ma- 
terial for  filling,  some  two  thousand  acres  would 
be  made  available  as  well  as  a  long  stretch  of  wa- 
terfront which  could  be  utilized  for  new  wharf 
structures  as  needed.  This  improvement  could  be 
extended   on   southward   in   San   Mateo   county   to 
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South  San  Francisco  thus  securing  many  more 
hundreds  of  acres,  in  fact  the  possibility  of  such 
development  to  the  southward  is  practically  unlim- 
ited. 

While  such  improvement  work  as  that  which 
has  been  outlined  by  the  San  Francisco  Civic 
League  and  others  may  not  be  carried  out  in  the 
near  future  owing  to  the  desire  of  the  Government 
to  conserve  capital,  still  such  improvements  might 
well  be  called  to  a  large  extent  war  improvements 
and  it  is  surely  necessary  for  every  port  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  do  its  utmost  towards  preparation 
for  making  the  great  commercial  use  of  the  Pacific, 
which  has  already  given  our  ports  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  its  future  frCiwth,  as  far  as  possible  Ameri- 
can, To  do  this  we  must  utilize  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent with  waterfront  with  which  nature  has  so 
bountifully  supplied  us. 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  this  couthern 
waterfront  area,  Mr.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  who  has  been 
carrying  out  the  preliminary  estimates  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  land  for  industrial  sites  at  the  request 
of  the  Civic  League,  a  local  body  of  public  spirited 
citizens,   has   made   the   following   statement: 

That  there  was  a  lack  of  vision  and  foresight 
when  the  rectangular  system  of  streets  was  laid 
out  in  the  hill  districts  of  certain  business  and 
residence  sections  of  San  Francisco,  as  also  in  the 
adopted  policy  of  establishing  street  grades  in  close 
conformity  with  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
has  often  called  forth  comment.  The  prospective 
requirement  of  industries,  of  commerce  and   even 


of  ordinary  intercommunication  between  different 
parts  of  the  city  received  apparently  but  scant  con- 
sideration. 

This  is  a  large  subject  and  only  alluded  to  here 
because  the  embarrassing  result  of  the  lack  of 
vision  is  again  to  the  fore  as  the  need  for  larger 
developement  of  the  city's  waterfront  becomes 
pressing. 

The  progress  of  extending  improvements  over 
the  low  flats  along  Mission  creek  was  slow  and 
unsatisfactory,  largely  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  ma- 
terial with  which  to  make  the  necessary  fill. 

Rincon  Hill,  which  could  have  afforded  much 
material,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  agitation  for  its  removal  is  still  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  business  interests. 

And  now  attention  is  seriously  directed  to  the 
barrier  imposed  to  development  of  industrial  areas 
by  the  long,  narrow  Hunter's  Point  ridge,  which 
rises  to  a  maximum  height  of  about  260  feet,  and 
by  the  hills  within  the  city  on  the  bay  front  near 
the  county  line. 

At  large  expenses  and  with  great  difficulty  the 
owners  of  the  mud  flats  along  Islais  creek  are 
making  these  flats  available  for  commerce  and  for 
manufacturing  establishments.  Their  lands  are 
flanked  by  high  hills,  which  should  be  graded  to 
reasonable  slopes,  but  which,  by  reason  of  owner- 
ship in  small  areas  and  the  difficulty,  yes,  impos- 
sibility of  securing  grade  changes  can  not  provide 
the  material  which  would  have  been  available  at 
flatter  slopes  and  with  which  filling  to  higher  ele- 
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the  material  obtained  by  cutting  down  the  hills 
is  of  such  breadth,  extending  as  it  does  inland 
more  than  a  mile  at  some  points,  that  much  of 
its  surface  should  be  raised  considerably  higher 
than  its  water  front  margin.  How  high  the  fill  on 
this  land  should  be  made  is  one  of  the  questions  to 
be  answered  by  the  engineer  who  will,  in  his  final 
conclusion,  so  adjust  the  cut  into  the  hill  area  and 
the  fill  upon  the  tide  marsh  and  into  the  bay  that, 
while  fulfilling  the  main  requirement  of  attaining 
fair  street  gradients,  the  aggregate  amount  of  ex- 
cavation and  the  ultimate  cost  will  be  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

As  an  interesting  fact  it  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  the  removal  of  the  Hunter's  Point 
ridge  easterly  from  Railroad  avenue  will  provide 
sufTicient  material  for  filling  in  the  low  areas 
within  San  Francisco,  leaving  an  abundance  of 
material  from  the  more  southerly  hills  for  the  flats 
beyond  the  county  line. 

In  working  out  such  a  project  as  this,  county 
boundaries  should  be  ignored.  San  Francisco  and 
San  Mateo,  the  property  owners  and  the  State 
should  all  work  together,  confident  that  a  satis- 
factory   result    can    be    achieved. 


When  the  work  is  done,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments will  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
offered  to  the  extent  that  they  are  as  good  or  bet- 
ter than  found  elsewhere.  Commerce  will  do  like- 
wise, and  the  foundation  will  have  been  laid  for 
the  larger  general  development  which  throughout 
the  bay  region  is  bound  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Nation  so  long  as  we  but  do  our  share  to  provide 
the  facilities  which  are  needed. 

Hindsight  is  much  more  prevalent  in  this  world 
than  foresight  and  it  is  easy  to  look  back  over  the 
development  of  San  Francisco's  present  waterfront 
and  .see  where  grave  errors  of  judgment  were 
made.  It  was  an  entirely  different  matter  for 
those  who  built  up  the  present  waterfront  to  look 
forward  and  gauge  clearly  the  requirements  of  the 
future.  As  to  what  our  waterfront  possesses  we 
are  proud  to  compare  it  with  similar  facilities  else- 
where while  those  things  we  lack  are  the  out- 
growth of  unavoidable  or  unforseen  circumstances. 
The  present  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  are 
working  wholeheartedly  with  the  city's  shipown- 
ers and  shippers  to  improve  the  present  freight 
handling  conditions  and  great  developments  along 
these  lines  are  confidently  looked  forward  to. 


The  Western  Shipbuilder 

By  Charles  Picz,  Vice-President  Emergency  Fleet     Coiporation 


WHILE  en  route  to  the   East  from  his  re- 
cent  visit    to   the    Pacific    Coast,    Charles 
Piez,    vice    president    of    the    Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  issued  the  followinj^  in- 
teresting statement : 

"The  Pacific  Coast  is  a  land  of  superlative 
superlatives  of  climate,  of  scenery,  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm  and  latterly  of  shi])  construction.  For 
the  West  Coast  was  awarded  all  six  i)ennants  for 
ship  construction  in  the  month  of  May  and  all  of 
its  yards  rank  so  high  in  rate  of  production  that 
the  competition  during  the  next  three  months,  at 
least,  will  be  largely  between  the  yards  of  this 
section.  Climate  that  presents  favorable  condi- 
tions for  out-of-door  work  all  the  year  round  is,  of 
course,  a  factor,  and  a  considerable  factor,  in  ship 
output,  but  in  justice  to  the  eastern  and  southern 
yards  it  must  be  said  that  the  West  owes  its 
present  supremacy  not  so  much  to  the  climate  and 
the  enterprise  and  energy  of  its  people  as  it  does 
to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  its  yards 
were  established  going  concerns  when  the  Fleet 
Corporation  began  operations.  Skinner  &  Eddy, 
Bethlehem,  Moore  and  Scott,  Columbia  River, 
Northwest  Steel,  Ames,  Duthie,  and  the  Seattle 
Construction  Yard  were  all  w^ell  under  way  be- 
fore even  the  plans  had  been  devolved  for  such 
large  yards  as  the  Federal,  Submarine  Boat,  Bristol 
and  Hog  Island.  When  these  yards  get  into  full 
swing,  which  should  be  the  case  before  another 
90  days,  then  the  question  of  whether  Western 
climate  and  energy  can  surpass  the  resources  of 
the  East  in  actual  ship  output  will  be  given  a  fair 
test.  But  miracles  have  been  accomplished  even 
in  the  new  yards  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

**The  yard  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany is  a  marvel  of  speedy  accomplishment.  In 
both  yard  and  ship  construction  the  same  can  be 
said  of  the  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Company's 
yard,  and  the  yard  of  the  Todd  Company  at  Ta- 
coma.  Even  the  newer  yards,  like  those  of  the 
Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Company  at  San  Pedro, 
the  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Bay 
Point,  and  the  Standifer  Company  at  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  deserve  high  commendation  for  excellency 
of  design   and   celerity  of  construction. 

Applies  to  Both  Wood  and  Steel 

"The  West  impresses  one  as  the  land  of  accom- 
plishment in  shipbuilding  and  this  applies  to  both 
wood  and  steel  construction.  If  the  wood  ship 
survives,  it  will  survive  because  of  the  timber  re- 
source and  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  West. 
The  wood  shi])yar(ls  are  real  yards  well  laid  out, 
well  equipped,  well  managed  and  well  manned, 
and  the  variety  of  designs  devcloi)ed  ])y  the  West 
Coast  shipbuilder  bears  testimony  to  the  ingenuity 
and  invention  of  the  Western  i)eople 

•*We  have  spoken  of  wood  ship  construction  as 
a  lost,  or  at  least  a  susj)ended,  art,  but  the  West 
has  always  found  some  place  for  the  larger  wood 
craft,  and  wood  slii|)buil(ling  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  been  in  a  model  way  an  active  industry  for 
manv  vears.  Il  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
first  delivery  should  be  registered  by  the  West 
Coast  and  that  our  largest  hope  for  this  kind  of 
craft  centers  around  this  favored  section,  for  a 
section    is    indeed    favorable    that   within   a    radius 


of  10  or  20  miles  can  cut  the  trees,  saw  the  timber 
and  build  the  ships  without  outside  aid  for  timber. 

"Though  the  West  has  accomplished  much,  her 
ambition  is  insatiable.  There  is  not  a  shipyard 
that  is  not  prepared  to  expand.  There  is  not  a 
communitv  with  a  stretch  of  dater  front  that  is  not 
eager  to  rival  the  Clyde.  Everywhere  there  is  in- 
tense interest  and  enthusiasm  in  shipbuilding.  It 
has  gripped  the  popular  imagination,  and  it  has 
offered  this  vast  coast  line  an  opportunity  for  in- 
dustrial development,  an  opportunity  that  is  be- 
ing embraced  with  customary  Western  vigor. 
There  exists  there  no  fear  that  shipbuilding  su- 
premacy will  ever  be  wrested  from  its  hands.  There 
is  nothing  but  pride  in  vast  performance,  confi- 
dence that  results  in  future  will  set  a  new  mark  in 
ship  ])r()(luction,  and  it  is  this  very  confidence* 
backed  by  the  conviction  that  shipbuilding  has 
o])ened  u])  a  new  industrial  era,  that  will  make  the 
West  Coast  a  worthy  and  dangerous  foe  to  the 
Eastern  yards. 

Ovation   Reflects   Ambition 

"The  splendid  ovation  given  Air.  Schwab  and 
his  party,  in  addition  to  being  a  high  personal 
tribute,  did  reflect  the  ambition  of  the  West  to 
become  the  world's  leading  shipbuilders.  Mr. 
Schwab  brought  the  opportunity,  and  the  West 
responded  generously  and  whole  heartedly,  as  only 
the  West  can. 

**Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Tacoma 
and  Seattle  were  ordered  to  add  to  existing  facili- 
ties, and  organized  labor,  itself,  was  interested  in 
the  expansion.  It  was  at  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  meetings  of  our  whole  trip  that 
a  prominent  leader  of  organized  labor,  after  a  most 
patriotic  and  generous  introduction,  stated  that 
labor  not  only  was  interested  in  the  expansion  of 
the  yards,  but  in  the  contracts  for  ships  that  were 
to  be  placed.  He  recognized  that  high  wages  could 
be  maintained  only  if  there  was  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  employment,  and  he  cautioned  his  men 
to  keep  their  heads  and  not  to  spoil  the  best 
chance  they  had  ever  had  in  their  lives. 

"This  same  advice  can  be  given  to  the  business 
interests  of  one  or  two  of  the  shipbuilding  com- 
munities, for  there  is  just  a  tendency  to  overcapi- 
talize opportunity,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  best 
chance  for  industrial  development  which  the  West 
coast  has  ever  had.  Labor  that  does  not  exist 
cannot  be  created  by  bidding  up  wages  to  prohibi- 
tive figures.  After  all,  the  output  of  the  entire 
community  is  what  really  counts,  and  this  output 
is  maintained  and  increased  by  husbanding  re- 
sources of  both  labor  and  material  and  using 
them  for  the  common  good.  The  old  conditions 
of  competition  must  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
exist  in  the  shipyards  if  we  are  to  win  out.  Every 
advantage  in  method,  or  facilities,  or  design  owned 
or  controlled  by  one  yard  must  be  placed  unsel- 
fishly at  the  disposal  of  all.  Tliat  this  truth  is 
recognized  and  acted  on  is  sh(.)wn  by  the  kind  of 
information  and  data  gathered  and  distributed 
among  members  oi  the  Xorth western  Shipbuilders' 
Associatii)n,  and  was  exemplified,  too,  by  the  gen- 
erous response  made  bv  Toe  Tvnan,  General  Man- 
ager  of  the  l»ethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
when,  in  answer  to  my  request  to  submit  a  com- 
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Launch  of  the  West  Hobomac 

On  July  27th  the  Skinner  and  Eddy  plant  No.  1 
launched  its  twenty-first  steamer,  the  8,800-ton 
deadweight  freighter,  "West  Hobomac."  The  keel 
of  this  vessel  was  laid  on  May  29th,  forty-nine 
working  days  lapsing  before  her  launch.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Skin- 

plete  set  of  oil  tanker  drawings  which  his  company 
had  developed  to  two  other  yards  to  whom  we  had 
just  awarded  contracts  for  this  class  of  vessel  he 
said,  'sure,  and  tell  them  they  need  not  make  any 
Ile^v   patterns.     They  can   use  ours.' 

"There  is  the  spirit  that  is  quickly  developing 
our  shipbuilding  industry  to  meet  our  national 
needs,  the  spirit  that  forgets  temporarily  the  ad- 
vantage over  a  competitor  and  makes  everything 
subordinate  to  the  nation's  necessity.  It  is  this 
spirit  of  generous  co-operation,  of  recognition  of 
the  new  order  of  things  that  makes  us  confident 
of  success. 


ner  and  Eddy  plant  \o.  1  has  been  remarkably 
consistent  in  the  time  occupied  by  each  hull  on 
the  ways.  Taking  the  last  eight  ships  launched 
from  this  plant  we  find  the  following  construction 
records;  the  West  Lianga  55  days.  West  Alsek 
58  days,  West  Apaum  55  days,  West  Cohas  55 
days.  West  Ekonk  57  days.  West  Gambo  59  days. 
West  Gotomska  50  days  and  West  Hobomac  in 
49  days. 

The  launching  of  the  West  Hobomac  closed 
Skinner  and  Eddy's  launching  program  for  the 
month  of  July,  the  firm  being  credited  with  three 
8,800  tonners  launched  during  that  month  from 
their  original  yard  and  two  7,500  tonners  from  the 
plant  of  the  Seattle  Construction  and  Dry  Dock 
Company. 

The  \\'est  Hobomac  was  christened  by  Mrs. 
Henry  G,  Seaborn,  wife  of  H.  G.  Seaborn,  vice- 
president  of  the  Skinner  and  Eddy  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  The  launching  was  an  unusually 
successful  one,  and  was  witnessed  by  a  bevy  of 
distinguished  guests. 


Petroleum  Distillates  Suitable  for  Diesel  and 

Surface-Ignition  Engine  Fuel 


WHAT  is  fuel  oil? 
What  petrohicni  products  can  ])e  used  for 
fuel  in  Diesel  and  surface-ijj^nition  enjirincs? 
W'c  have  considered  the  first  question  to 
some   extent  in    jjurchasinj^-   fuel   oil    (which   varies 
rather  widely  in  (|uality),  hut  we  seldom  consider 
the  second,  thou^di  it  is  far  the  more  important. 

Fuel  oil  is,  under  most  divisions  of  distillation, 
the  third  ])rimary  fraction.  The  ^^eneral  division, 
as  commonlv  practiced  in  (lermanv,  where  the  sup- 
ply  (^f  petroleum  is  very  limited  and  must  he  used 
to'  the  hest  advantaj.'^e.  ^nves  the  most  profitable 
amounts  o\  each  distillate.  The  temperatures  are 
usually  a  little  lower  for  each  period  than  in  com- 
mon American  practice,  since  the  heavier  fractions 
find  more  use  there  than  in  this  country  and  the 
proportions  of  the  fractions  are,  in  this  way,  better 
divided   against  the  demand. 

It  is  possible  to  secure  as  high  as  10  per  cent  of 
fuel  oil  from  a  good  grade  of  crude  oil.  Our  aver- 
age production  is  about  4  i)er  cent.  The  production 
of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States  is  now  about 
300,000,000  barrels  a  year  and  we  obtain  about 
12,000,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  from  this  yield. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  crude  petroleum  is  suita- 
ble, however,  for  use  in  Diesel  and  surface-ignition 
engines.  This  amounts  to  60,000,000  barrels,  which 
represents  42,000,000,000  horsepower  hours  of  Die- 
sel engine  service. 

A  good  fuel  oil  has  the  following  characteristics: 
Its  per  cent  of  carbon  is  86.2  and  of  hydrogen  12.65. 
Its  lower  heating  value  is  from  9,800  to  10,500  ca- 
lores  per  kilogram  (17,500  to  19,000  thermal  units 
per  pound),  average  about  10,000  cal./kg.  (18,000 
T  U./lb.).  It  requires  11  cubic  meters  of  air  for 
complete  combustion  of  one  kilogram  (175  cu.  ft. 
per  lb.).  Its  flash  point  is  usually  about  53  de- 
grees C.  (127  degrees  F.),  but  it  runs  as  high  as 
Too  degrees   C    (210  degrees    F.). 

It  is  a  mixture  of  the  heavier  members  of  the 
methane  and  naptha  hydrocarbons  (methane  group 
CnlloUXo — naptha  group  CnHn).  In  the  Ameri- 
can oils  the  methane  group  predominates.  The 
specific  gravity  of  these  oils  is  about  0.860. 

lM)r  the  proper  combustiim  of  fuel  oil  certain 
conditions  are  necessary.  The  temperature  must 
not  be  too  high;  no  preheating  of  either  oil  or  air 
necessarv.     (ilowinj^  ])oints  in   the  cvlinder  are 


is 

to  be  es])ecially  av(»ide(l.  for  these  will  induce  ex- 
plosive combustion,  which  is  not  desirable — dis- 
tinctly undesirable — in  the  Diesel  engine.  A  hot 
valve  or  heated  oil  or  air  will  result  in  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  soot  or  Coke  in  the  valve.  The 
angle  of  advance  of  injection  (])oint  of  opening 
fuel  valve  before  inner  dead  center)  must  l)e  ratlier 
small  to  prevent  preignition.  Tlie  angle  runs  from 
1  to  15  degrees  of  the  crank  circle,  accordinir  to 
the  speed  of  the  engine,  the  compression  i)ressure 
and  the  t}pe  «»f  injcv'ti»»n.  X(»t  so  much  excess  air 
is  re(|uircd  as  in  iIk-  case  (»f  residue  and  C(»al  dis- 
tillate nils.  Twenty-tive  ])er  cent  sliMuld  prove 
sufficient,  although  from  13  to  50  per  cent  i>  used 
in  different  engines.  I-'or  ordinary  use  the  distil- 
lation should  be  carried  out  thoroughly,  because 
an  appreciable  amount  of  the  lighter  fractions  will 
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cause  too  explosive  a  combustion.  If  it  is  desired 
to  use  oils  containing  these  lighter  fractions,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  fact  and  the  com- 
pression reduced  accordingly.  The  specific  weight 
and  flash  point  are  good  measures  of  the  character 
of  the  oil  in  this  respect. 

I'he  f)ossible  power  production  from  Diesel  and 
surface-ignition   engines  can  be  increased  in    total. 
by  using  the   lower  grade   fuels.      As   the    specific 
gravity,   flash   point  and   viscosity   of   the   oils   in- 
crease,   certain    changes   are   necessary    in    the    en- 
gine to  secure  good  results.     In  general,  as  these 
factors  increase,  the  compression  and  the  temper- 
ature  in    the   cylinder   must   be   increased    and    for 
very    viscous    oils    ])relieating    is    necessary.      The 
higher  the  asphalt  or  tar  content  the  oftener  must 
the   pistons   be  examined  and   cleaned.    -Gonserva- 
tive  specifications  for  oils  suitable  for  fuel  follow. 
These  are   taken    from    Technical    Paper,  '5Co.    157, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
notes   have   been   made   where   actual    practice   up- 
holds an   increase   in   the  latitude. 

Solidifying  Point  and  Fluidity 

The  oil  should  be  mobile  at  32  degrees  F. 

If  it  is  not,  or  if  it  is  extremely  viscous,  or  con- 
tains a  considerable  amount  of  asphalt  or  paraffin, 
a  preheater  must  be  used.  If  very  heavy  oils  are 
used  the  engine  should  be  first  run  on  a  more  fluid 
fuel  and  the  heavy  oil  introduced  only  after  the 
engine  is  hot  and  running  well.  This  process 
should  be  reversed  when  shutting  down,  and  the 
heavy  oil  should  be  washed  out  of  the  engine 
valves  and  pipes  with  a  lighter  oil,  the  engine  be- 
ing run  for  a  short  time  on  one  of  these  lighter  oils 
before  it  is  allowed  to  become  cold.  (Xote:  Warm- 
ing the  injection  air  is  sometimes  useful  for  oils 
with  a  high  asphalt  content.) 

Tar   Content 

An  oil  should  not  contain  more  than  0.4  per  cent 
of  material  insoluble  in  xylene,  as  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  insoluble  material  will  tend  to  form  coke 
in  the  cylinders.  Ten  grams  of  the  sample  mixed 
with  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  xylene,  shaken  and 
filtered,  should  ncn  show  more  than  0.04  gram  in- 
crease on  the  filter.  (Xote:  The  higher  the  com- 
])ression  and  the  oftener  the  pistons  are  cleaned, 
the  more  insoluble  material  is  permissable,  but  no 
definite  figure  can  be  given  for  an  extreme   limit.) 

Coke  Residue 

The  residue  on  coking  should  not  be  greater  than 
3  per  cent.  (Xote:  An  increase  is  permis.sable,  as 
noted  under  Tar  Content.) 

Free   Carbon 

There  should  not  be  more  than  trace  of  free 
carbon  in  the  oil,  a^  free  carbon  tends  to  clog  the 
valves  and  to  dei)osit  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinders. 

Volatility 

At  least  SO  per  ceiit  (^f  the  oil  should  distill  over 
at  .^50  degrees  L\  :  for  oil  leaving  more  than  20  per 
cent  residue  at  this  temperature  will  show  a  large 
carl)(»n  content  hy  coking.  (Xote:  Latitude -is 
pernii^sable,  as  n(»te(l  under  Coke  Residue.  Con- 
siderable j^rogress  has  been  made  recently  in  burn- 
ing residue  oils,  but  high  ct)mi)ressions  were  used 
and  combustion  conditions  were  favorable.) 
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Distillation 

Heavy  oils  and  residues,  though  they  may  be 
successfully  burned  in  a  heavy-oil  engine,  should 
properly  be  distilled  (not  refined)  before  using, 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  prepare  the  oil  before  in- 
troducing it  into  the  engine  than  it  is  to  dismantle 
the  engine  or  a  part  of  it  for  cleaning.  (Note: 
Primary  Californian,  Mexican  and  Russian  resid- 
ues have  been  burned  without  too  excessive  de- 
posit in  some  high  compression  Diesel  engines, 
but  it  is  unquestionably  better  with  these  oils  to 
subject  them  to  distillation,  even  at  temperatures 
as  high  as  450  degrees  C.  This  is  especially  true 
for  surface-ignition  engines,  since  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  considerably  lower  and  there  is  always 
a  tendency  for  particles  of  the  oil  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  hot  surfaces  and  coke.) 

Flash  Point 

The  flash  point  should  be  between  60  and  100 
degrees  C.  (Abel-Pensky  closed  tester).  x\  small 
proportion  of  oil  of  low  flash  point  is  necessary  to 
secure  ignition.  (Note:  Mixed  fuels,  containing 
a  small  proportion  of  low  flash  point  oils,  do  not 
operate  so  smoothly  as  an  unmixed  oil  of  moderate 
flash  point.  It  is  better  to  raise  the  compression 
than  to  add  low  flash  point  fuels.) 

Specific  Gravity 

The  specific  gravity,  although  in  itself  of  little 
significance,  should  not  be  more  than  0.920,  be- 
cause when  greater  the  large  proportion  of  resid- 
ual matter  would  give  trouble  in  the  engine.  In 
general,  the  boiling  point  or  distilling  proportion 
is  of  more  significance.  (Note:  For  oils  coming 
from  the  same  locality  the  specific  gravity  is  a  good 
comparative  measure,  but  for  oils  coming  from  dif- 
ferent fields  the  flash  point  and  distilling  propor- 
tion  should  be  considered.) 

Calorific   Value 

The  heating  value  should  not  be  less  than  9,000 
calories  per  kilogram  and  hydrogen  content  not 
less  than  10  per  cent,  as  lower  values  are  approach- 
ing the  values  of  pure  carbon  and  would  give  poor 
combustion. 

Sulphur  Content 

The  sulphur  content  should  not  be  more  than 
0.75  per  cent  because  a  greater  proportion  attacks 
the  cylinder  walls  and  tends  to  pit  them,  making 
them  rough.  Brass,  zinc  and  copper  are  to  be 
avoided  in  surfaces  exposed  to  combustion.  Nickel 
steel  seems  to  be  the  most  resistant  material. 
(Note:  The  corrosive  action  due  to  sulphur  in  the 
oil  does  not  take  place  unless  water  vapor  is  pres- 
ent. Dry  steam,  a  product  of  combustion,  will  not 
aid  the  reaction,  and  therefore,  if  the  exhaust 
gasses  are  blown  from  the  cylinder  when  shutting 
down,  before  the  steam  has  an  apfireciable  chance 
to  condense,  this  action  will  be  reduced.  It  is  quite 
active  in  the  exhaust  headers,  however,  because  of 
the  condensation,  and  therefore  cast  iron  is  the 
only  suitable  material.) 

Acid  and  Alkaline  Content 

The  oil  should  contain  no  free  ammonia,  alka- 
lies or  mineral  acids,  because  of  their  pitting  efl"ect 
on  the  surfaces  exposed  to  combustion. 

Ash  Content 

The  oil  should  not  contain  more  than  0.05  per 
cent  of  non-combustible  matter,  because  such  mat- 
ter tends  to  hasten  carbonization  in  the  cylinder 
and  to  prevent  combustion. 

Water  Content 
The  water  content  should  not  be  greater  than  1 


per  cent.  One  per  cent  of  water  reduces  the  calo- 
rific value  by  about  one  per  cent.  Moreover,  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  1  gm.  of  water  from  room 
temperature,  say,  30  degrees  to  100  degrees  C,  re- 
quires 70  calories,  and  to  evaporate  1  gm.  of  water 
at  100  degrees  to  steam  at  100  degrees  requires 
536  calories.  Hence  1  gm.  of  water  causes  a  total 
destruction  of  536-4-70=606  calories;  and  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  to  that  of  the  cylin- 
der requires  still  more  heat. 

The  absorption  of  heat  in  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam  is  partially  compensated  by  the 
action  of  the  steam  in  expanding  and  performing 
work  on  the  piston.  In  short,  1  per  cent  water  in 
the  fuel  itself  will  cause  a  loss  of  approximately 
1.06  per  cent  in  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  a  drop  of  water 
suddenly  generated  into  steam  within  the  spray 
itself  at  the  instant  of  ignition  may  lower  its  tem- 
perature and  prevent  ignition. 

Resin  Content 

The  resin  content  should  be  low,  as  resins  have  a 
tendency  to  carbonize  readily  and  would  tend  to 
coke  in  the  cylinders. 

Creosote  Content 

Oils  containing  creosote  up  to  12  per  cent, 
though  causing  smoke,  can  be  burned.  A  higher 
percentage  of  creosote  gives  trouble  by  coking. 
(Note:  Again  it  is  true  that  the  high  compression 
makes  greater  latitude  possible.) 

Paraffin  Content 
A  paraffin  content  of  15  per  cent  will  give  some 
trouble.  An  oil  containing  a  still  higher  percent- 
age of  paraffin,  because  of  the  large  quantity  of 
oxygen  necessary  for  complete  combustion,  will 
burn  with  more  difficulty.  (Note:  By  raising  the 
compression  and  increasing  the  scavenging  pres- 
sure, if  possible,  a  high  paraffin  content  can  be 
taken   care  of  successfully.) 

Asphaltum  Content 

The  heavy-oil  engine,  as  far  as  the  use  of  as- 
phaltum oils  is  concerned,  is  still  in  its  experi- 
mental stage;  but  it  can  fairly  be  assumed  that 
when  the  mechanical  difficulties  are  surmounted,  it 
will  be  practicable  to  burn  any  fuol  oil  containing 
asphaltum  that  is  sufficiently  fluid  to  flow,  provid- 
ing the  oil  be  free  from  solid  matter  and  water. 
An  oil  containing  21  per  cent  asphaltum  has  been 
successfully  used.  (Note:  This  experimental  stage 
can  be  said  to  have  passed.  The  writer  operated 
an  engine  which  burned  an  oil  having  45  per  cent 
asphaltum.) 

Atomization 

Fine  atomization  is  essential,  for  if  the  fuel  en- 
ters the  cylinder  in  drops  of  appreciable  size,  which 
can  burn  only  from  their  surfaces,  it  will  not  have 
time  to  complete  combustion.  The  fuel  will  con- 
sequently strike  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  and  the 
piston  head  and  there  carbonize.  (Note:  This 
point  will  be  briefly  touched  in  a  succeeding  article. 
Much  time  can  be  profitably  devoted  to  its  study. 
A  drop  of  oil  burns  on  its  surface  only  and  the 
products  of  combustion  cling  around  the  unburned 
nucleus.  (  This  means  that  the  drop  must  be  al- 
most infinitesimal  in  size.  Further,  the  greatest 
possible  area  of  spray  must  be  exposed  to  the  air. 
This   last  point  is  almost  universally  overlooked.) 

Commercial  Oils  Suitable  for  Fuel  in   Diesel 
and  Surface-Ignition  Engines 

Benzines    (expensive    and    require    a    very    low 
compression). 
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Specific  gravity  0.700-0755. 
Distilling  between  140°  and  160°  C. 
Kerosenes     (some    are    expensive,    compression 
fairly  low. 
Specific  gravity  0.85-0.95. 
Distilling  between  150°  and  300-   C. 
"Solar,,'  gas  or  fuel  oil. 

Specific  gravity  0.800-0.930. 
Distilling  between  300°  and  360°  C. 
Lima  fuel  oils,  "eagle"  oil,  gas  oil,  tar  distillates, 
Austrian  and  Finssian  re^•id^los. 
Specific  gravity  0.'Hi-0.'J^2. 
Distilling  350'  and  450°   C. 
Paraffine  oil  residues. 

Specific  gravity  0.860-0.8'X). 
Californian  and  Texas  fuel  oils. 
Specific  gravity  0.840-0.''00. 
Asphaltuni  oils  containing  a.s  liigh  as  45  per  cent 

asplialtuni  have  been  used. 
Mexican  fuel  oils. 

Specific  gravity  0.878. 
Mexican    residues.     These   are   usually    high    in 
asphaltuni. 


Vegetable  oils. 

Cottonseed,  specific  gravity  0.913-0.920, 
Peanut,  specific  gravity  0.916-0.920. 
Cocoanut,  specific  gravity  0.925. 
Castor  oil,  specific  gravity  0.960-0.967. 
Palm  oil,  specific  gravity  0.850-0.860. 
These   are   usually  expensive,  but  may  be  used 
in  emergencies  and  peculiar  cases. 

Animal  oils,  such  as  lard  oil,  can  be  used,  but  are 
expensive  and  can  only  be  considered  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

These  points  answer  the  second  question  with 
which  we  began. 

Owners  and  those  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  either  heavy  oil  engines  or  steam  engines  should 
get  into  toncli  with  oil  men  and  the  engine  build- 
ers, with  a  view  to  investigating  the  possibilities 
of  power  production  from  low-grade  and  cheap 
fuels. 

We  must  use  the  available  fuel  more  economic- 
ally. We  have  great  plenty  of  oil.  We  have  only 
to  use  good  sense  in  the  method  of  converting  il 
into  work. 
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arme  Repairs  m  a  i\aiiroa< 

By  Frank  A.  Stanley 

Member   American    Society   of   Mechanical    Engineers;    Member   American    Institute   of   Mining 

Engineers 

THE  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  Both  methods  have  their  advantages  and  of 
at  Sacramento,  occupy  an  unique  position  course  certain  disadvantages  as  compared  with  one 
among  Pacific  Coast  plants  in  that  they  ac-  another.  With  the  very  long  cylinders  the  placing 
complish  the  repairs  of  marine  equipment  in  horizontal  position  in  the  lathe  means  that  the 
in  addition  to  overhauling  and  building  locomo-  work  must  be  set  up  with  care  and  judgment  to 
tives  and  cars.  It  may  be  said  in  fact  that  the  avoid  posibility  of  sag  and  corresponding  distoi^ 
operations  involved  in  the  upkeep  of  ferry  boats,  tion  during  the  boring  process,  and  at  the  same 
river  steamers,  and  other  floating  equipment  con-  time  some  attention  must  be  given  to  the  clearing 
stitute  a  very  important  part  of  the  activities  of  of  chips  from  the  several  cutters  in  the  boring 
the  plant  referred  to.  head.  With  the  vertical  method  of  boring,  con- 
As  readers  are  aware,  the  tvpes  of  engines  used  siderable  more  difficulty  is  found  in  setting  up  the 
on  much  of  this  equipment  have  very  long  stroke  portable  bar  in  the  first  place  than  is  experienced 
cylinders  and  the  reboring  of  such  parts  forms  an  i"  placing  a  similar  piece  of  apparatus  between 
interesting  problem  in  shop  practice.  There  have  the  centers  of  the  big  lathe.  Al.so  it  is  a  more 
been    two    methods    followed    at    the    Sacramento  serious  matter  to  adjust  the  bar  centra]  with  the 


;  one  consisting  in  placing  the  cylinder  hori- 
zontally in  a  big  lathe  and  operating  the  boring 
bar  and  head  between  the  lathe  centers;  the  other 
involving  the  setting  up  of  the  cylinder  on  one  end 
and  placing  a  special  boring  rig  in  vertical  posi- 
tion to  operate  the  boring  head  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  casting. 


work  bore  and  support  it  in  that  location  as  spec- 
ial spiders  and  housings  are  required  for  the  pur- 
pose while  in  the  lathe  the  fixed  centers  of  the 
machine  give  immediate  facilities  for  such  pur- 
poses. But  the  vertical  method  has  at  least  the 
advantage  that  the  cylinder  _to  be  bored,  or  re- 
,bored,  as  the  case  may  be.  stands  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  retain  its  original  condition 
without  likelihood  of  becoming  sprung  or  deformed 
because  of  its  own  weight'  with  the  result  conse- 
quently that  its  bore  will  be  correspondingly  ac- 
curate when  the  casting  is  returned  to  place  in  the 
boat.  .\iso  the  use  of  the  special  vertical  boring 
a])])aratus  eliminates  the  necessity  of  tying  up  a 
very  expensive  machine  tool  during  the  period 
when  the  cylinder  boring  operation  is  being  carried 
out. 

P>ut.  as  slated  before,  both  methods  have  been 
nscil  here  as  elsewhere,  extensively,  and  both  have 
given  entirely  salistactnry  results  because  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  certain  features  of  practice 
as  [lointeil  out.  and  the  selection  of  the  specific 
method  at  any  given  time  for  the  boring  of  some 
individual  cylinder  depends  upon  shop  conditions 
at  the  moment,  and  on  the  particular  piece  of  ma- 
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chine  apparatus  that  happens  to  be  available  at  the 
time  when  the  job  is  required.  It  is  in  this  con- 
nection sometimes  entirely  possible  to  determine 
which  tool  shall  be  used  for  a  given  repair  job 
and  then  put  the  job  throug^h  as  soon  as  the  ma- 
chine is  available  for  the  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  more  apt  to  be  the  case  that  the  repair 
work  must  be  attended  to  immediately  and  the 
machine  tool  or  special  apparatus  available  at  the 
moment  is  the  one  that  must  be  utilized  even 
though  in  some  respect  it  might  be  more  desirable 
could  the  job  be  deferred  for  a  time  until  certain 
other  shop  equipment  could  be  made  use  of. 


From  the  detail  of  the  crank  shaft  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  main  bearings  and  pin  are  16  inches 
in  diam?ter;  the  throw  from  axis  of  shaft  to  center 
of  crank  pin  48  inches;  the  width  between  webs 
10  inches;  the  length  over  all  10  feet  ^  inch.  The 
estimated  weight  of  the  finished  crank  shaft  and 
crank  is  14,000  lbs. 

Referring  now  to  Fig.  4,  this  photograph  shows 
the  crank  shaft  blocked  up  in  the  lathe  and  located 
therein  by  the  centers  of  the  lathe  which  enter 
liberal  center  holes  counter  sunk  in  the  ends  of  the 
steel  casting.  The  crank  pin  is  located  at  a  con- 
venient height  by  means  of  a  steel  bar  which  is 
slipped  through  the  hole  in  the  pin  and  rested  at 
its  ends  upon  the  cross  blocking  below. 

The  turning  machine  for  the  pin  is,  as  stated, 
in  halves  to  allow  for  placing  over  the  work  after 
which  it  is  closed  up  and  ready  for  operation  by 


means  of  the  electric  motor  shown  on  the  floor  to 
the  left  of  the  head  of  the  lathe. 

The  motor  is  connected  by  a  belt  with  a  jack 
shaft  erected  at  the  left  of  the  pin  turning  outfit 
and  this  in  turn  is  belted  to  a  small  pulley  on  a 
worm  shaft  at  the  front  of  the  turning  apparatus. 
The  worm  shaft  serves  to  rotate  a  big  worm  ring 
which  is  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  device  which 
carries  the  pin  turning  tools  and  thus  motion  is 
imparted  from   the  motor  to  the  turning  outfit. 

The  toots  are  secured  in  the  face  of  a  ring  which 
forms  a  chuck  like  member,  and  which  is  rotated 
as  mentioned,  by  worm  teeth  on  the  periphery  en-  • 


Rf.   5.     Turning  the   crank  ttuft 

The  present  article  illustrates  a  few  of  the  in- 
teresting steps  in  the  finishing  of  a  new  crank 
shaft  for  a  steamer,  and  shows  certain  operations 
on  the  wheel  shaft  itself. 

Referring  to  Fig.  1  herewith,  this  represents  the 
new  crank  shaft  of  cast  steel,  set  up  in  the  big 
engine  lathe  which  as  seen  in  Fig.  2  has  been 
jacked  up  on  blocks  for  head  and  foot  stocks  to 
give  an  increased  swing  of  at  least  four  feet  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  swing  over  the  bed.  These 
views  show  the  shaft  set  for  the  turning  of  the 
chank  pin  which  is  accomplished  with  a  special 
machine  which  is  split  in  halves  and  adapted  to 
be  shpped  over  the  big  crank  pin  and  so  act  as 
a  turning  medium  for  finishing  the  pin  to  required 
diameter. 
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Saned  by  the  wnrm  on  the  ilrivini^  phaft  cxtcndiiif; 
to  the  Inint.  Tlie  machine  witli  the  ciittinfr  toi>ls 
is  thus  driven  at  the  rate  of  four  revohitions  i>cr 
niimitc,  the  tool  beinfj  fed  sidewise  in  its  holder 
for  takinj(  the  cnt,  at  the  rate  of  1-32  inch  per 
revohition   about   the   crank   pin. 

This  means  for  the  pin  with  its  10  inch  face 
that  the  tool  swings  around  the  work  10  times 
32  or  320  times  to  complete  one  pass  across  the 
surface  of  the  pin.  Four  cuts  were  re<|uired  in  all 
to  complete  the  turning  from  the  rongh  steel  cast- 
ing to  the  finished  pin.  Three  of  these  may  be 
considered  as  roughing  cuts  and  the  Indk  of  the 
metal  to  come  off  was  divided  fairly  uniformly 
between  them.  The  finishing  cut  removed  say 
1-64  inch  on  a  side.  The  total  amount  of  metal 
turned  ofF  was  about  1J4   inch  deep  over  all. 

The  actual  time  taken  for  handling  the  job  de- 
scribed was  about  four  working  days,  of  which 
two  were  re<|uired  for  rigging  and  setting  up  and 


getting  ready  for  machining  operations.  It  will  be 
understood  that  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  there  was  necessarily  a  very  limited  amount 
of  space  about  the  turning  device  and  the  pin  itself 
-SO  that  the  cutting  tools  were  held  down  to  rather 
short  dimensions.  And,  too,  with  the  narrow 
limits  for  the  application  of  the  apparatus  to  the 
oin  between  the  webs,  the  housing  for  the  rotating 
chuck  or  tool  head,  it  also  restricted  as  to  width 
and  with  the  limiting  depth  necessitates  the  use 
of  a  fairly  slow  rate  of  feed  during  the  cutting 
oj)cration.  The  work  shows  remarkably  good  re- 
sults and  the  time  required  under  the  circum- 
stance.*  formed  an   exceedingly  good   record. 

The  turning  of  the  main  bearings  and  the  crank 
as  a  whole  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  5  which  shows  the 
a])i)licaiicin  of  liberal  counterweights  to  the  lathe 
face  plate  to  offset  the  weight  of  the  throws  and 
pin. 

After  the  crank  shaft  was  removed  from  the 
lathe  it  was  planed  up  on  the  webs  by  placing  it 
in  the  draw-cut  shaper  Fig.  f>  where  the  shaping 
tool  will  be  seen  in  operation  on  the  rounded  end 
of  one  of  the  webs.  The  tool  is  shown  at  the  end 
of  the  extended  shaper  ram  which  as  the  name  in- 
dicates cuts  on  the  draw  stroke  or  return  stroke  of 
the  ram.  This  type  of  machine  is  a  very  useful 
alTair  in  any  shop,  particularly  where  a  variety  of 
work  must  be  handled  re<|uiring  different  opera- 
tions and  this  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  photo  Fig.  7  which  shows  the  same  type  of 
tool  equipped  with  a  milling  cutter  for  cutting  the 
key  ways  in  the  wheel  shaft,  a  detail  of  which  is 
given  in  Fig.  3.  The  key  cuts  are  2  inches  wide 
and  extend  for  a  length  of  about  13  feet.  The 
draw  cut  shaper  ram  is  fitted  with  a  rotating 
spindle  adapted  to  receive  a  milling  cutter  and  in 
this  case  the  machine  is  particularly  convenient 
for  the   long  heavy  undertaking  illustrated. 


"Pyrometers — Past,  Present  and  Future" — In 
Relation  to  Heat  Treating  and  Annealing 

By  Richard  P.  Brown, 
President  The  Brown  Instrument  Company 


AS  far  as  we  know,  the  Ancients,  who  baked 
excellent   bricks   and    forged    iron    in    their 
crude  way,  made  use  of  a  form  of  pyrom- 
,  etcr  used  today  with  ever  diminishing  suc- 

cess, the  "eye."  Doubtless  the  f'"gyptian  looked  into 
a  kiln  and  guessed  the  (ire  must  be  about  right. 
He  i>robably  wasn't  off  more  than  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred degrees,  and  very  probably  he  guessed  the 
temi>erature  a  great  deal  more  accurately  than 
some  so-called  pyrometers  of  later  date.  I  lis  eye 
was  alsii  much  clearer  than  the  eye  i>f  some  of  the 
imidern  furnace  men  wlm  see  almnst  an_\  temjjcra- 
tnre  in  a  furnace,  depending  on  the  anicnint  <ii  slee|> 
they  have  had  the  night  before. 

One  nf  the  early  devices  tn  nieasiiro  tcnijierature 
was  the  mercurial  thermometer,  with  which  every 
one  i>  familiar,  .\lercnry  tlu-rmijmeter>  fur  temjier- 
aturcs    n|>    to    or:(J    decrees    I'ahr.    have    a    xacuuni 

674  degrees  Fahr.,  ihormi.mctcr^  .L;nuiuatcr|  almvc 
this  must  have  the  mercury  cnlnmii  nniler  pre^sure 
I  ]»revent  Imiling.     .\  mercury  thermometer  : 


above  the  mercury  column.  This  is  about  the  limit 
for  a  mercury  thermometer,  as  the  glass  tubing 
will  soften  at  temperatures  above  this,  and  tbf 
pressure  necessary  to  prevent  boiling  becomes 
excessive. 

The  first  mechanical  pyrometers  operated  through 
the  difference  in  expansion  of  iron  asd  brass.  An 
iron  tube  containing  a  brass  roil  projected  into  * 
furnace,  ami  these  were  inechanically  connected  to 
a  rTUiltiplying  ninvenient  which  caused  the  pointer 
to  pass  around  a  dial.  The  difTerence  in  expaiisiiiii 
of  about  oi!c-ciglith  inch  was  sufficient  to  move  the 
pointer  up  81)0  de^'recs  Fahr.  This  form  of  pyrom- 
eter has  a  tendeticy  to  change  in  its  reading  with 
time  and  temperature,  due  to  the  co-efficient  of  ex- 
paiisTi'ii  111  the  metals  ch;\ngrng  through  continuous 
liciiting  ami  cimling.  This  I'ccasjons  frequent  re- 
a  ljii'tiiu-t)i-  iif  ilic  piiinter  to  compensate   for  this 
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laiwion  iiyriimeter  was  the  most 
;it  treating,  glass  annealing  and 
ug  tile  iieriod  between   1860  and 
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Mobilizing  Our  Man  Power  To  Fill  Our 

Merchant  Ships 

By   Edward    N.    Hurley, 
Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board 


WITH  something  like  25,000,000  tons  of  mer- 
chant shipping  to  be  employed  inside  of 
two  years,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
feels  that  it  is  none  too  early  to  look  around 
for  cargoes,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  With 
the  task  of  building  the  ships  in  charge  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Charles  M.  Schwab,  this  function  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  begins  to  attain 
prominence — and  that  is  what  the  shipping  board 
was  originally  created  for  by  Congress. 

Twentv-five  million  tons  is  a  lot  of  shipping. 
In  one  voyage  these  ships  would  carry  all  the  live 
stock,  dressed  meats,  packing-house  products, 
poultry,  game,  fish,  wool,  hides,  and  leather  car- 
ried on  our  railroads  in  one  year.  Jn  less  than  five 
trips  they  would  carry  our  whole  yearly  railroad 
haul  of  grain,  flour,  cotton,  hay,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  other  farm  products;  in  three  and  one-half 
trips  all  our  lumber;  in  seven  trips  all  our  manu- 
factured goods ;  in  sixteen  trips  all  our  coal  and 
coke.  The  total  tonnage  hauled  on  our  railroads 
is  about  1,200,000,000  tons. 

vSo.  amid  all  his  splendid  effort  in  producing 
equipment  to  win  the  war,  the  American  manu- 
facturer must  be  asked  to  take  thought  for  tomor- 
row and  think  in  terms  of  shipping  and  foreign 
trade.  This  might  appear  like  a  distraction  now 
— something  which  will  take  the  attention  from 
the  supreme  duty  of  winning  the  war.  But  far 
from  being  a  distraction,  it  fits  in  with  war  pro- 
duction and  war  psychology.  While  our  factories 
and  factory  employees  are  building  war  material 
today,  they  are  also  building  foreign  trade,  if  we 
can  only  see  things  whole  and  make  oue  factor 
work  with  another. 

When  the  business  man  turn«  his  attention  to 
export  trade  he  looks  abroad  and  thinks  of  foreign 
customers.  But  foreign  trade  actually  begins  in 
his  own  factory.  He  looks  abroad  and  studies  such 
factors  as  ocean  freights,  foreign  exchange,  export 
packing,  and  international  salesmanship.  If  he 
would  look  into  his  own  factory  first,  and  study 
factors  close  at  hand,  such  as  labor  turnover, 
wages,  manufacturing  costs  and  efficiency,  he 
would  be  laying  solid  foundations  for  export  trade. 

In  a  recent  study  of  factors  that  make  success- 
ful, lasting  foreign  trade.  Prof.  Taussig  places  first 
of  all  the  element  of  manufacturing  "effectiveness," 
as  he  calls  it,  which  he  defines  as  a  combination 
of  capital,  labor,  invention,  salesmanship,  and 
transportation,  all  working  together  under  first- 
rate  business  leadership,  to  make  goods  capable  of 
holding  markets  in  competition  with  the  products 
uf  other  nations.  These  elements  of  effectiveness 
are  largely  right  at  hand  in  our  factories — it  is  not 
necej^sary  to  send  anybody  abroad  to  find  them. 
And  as  an  illustration  of  how  nations  make  mis- 
takes in  trying  to  build  foreign  trade  at  the  other 
end.  Prof.  Taussig  shows  that  real  effectiveness  in 
manufacturing  almost  invariably  holds  its  own 
against  artificial  devices  for  building  foreign  trade, 
such  as  export  bounties,  special  railroad  rates  on 
export  shipments,  cut  prices,  discriminatory  tar- 
iffs, etc. 


With  the  bugaboo  of  cheap  foreign  labor  haunt- 
ing us  in  former  years,  we  got  into  the  way  of 
thinking  that  export  trade  necessitated  some  low- 
ering of  wages  and  American  living  standards. 
Probably  that  w^as  crooked  thinking  before  the 
war.  Certainly  it  is  crooked  thinking  now,  for 
the  war  is  bringing  other  nations  closer  to  our 
American   standards   of   wages   and   living. 

True  development  of  foreign  trade  in  our  fac- 
tories means  better  and  better  American  standards. 

In  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  there  will 
be  a  decided  shortage  of  labor  after  the  war.  That 
country  will  best  succeed  which  protects  its  work- 
men by  improving  their  living  conditions,  guaran- 
teeing a  fair  return  for  labor,  protecting  workmen 
and  their  families  against  accidents  and  idleness, 
and  making  workers  better  citizens.  The  country 
taking  those  measures  will  be  the  country  that 
develops  and  makes  products  most  economically, 
and  will  perform  a  world  service  by  making  goods 
at  the  prices  fair  to  other  nations. 

Nobody  has  yet  suggested  sending  cheap  Amer- 
ican soldiers  over  to  France  to  win  the  war.  Our 
men  at  arms  are  the  pick  of  the  country,  physic- 
ally and  mentally.  We  take  plenty  of  time  to 
train  them,  make  them  specialists  in  every  branch 
of  fighting.  We  study  them  individually  to  find 
which  are  best  suited  for  flying,  or  signalling,  or 
bombing,  or  bayonet  fighting.  We  recognize  that 
modern  war  is  a  swift  game,  constantly  changing, 
and  that  our  soldiers  must  be  prepared  to  learn 
new  trades  and  new  tricks  from  month  to  month, 
and  we  get  ready  to  teach  them  these  new  trades, 
and  also  put  them  in  a  receptive  attitude  toward 
improvements  in  the  fighting  game.  We  feed  them 
like  fighting  cocks,  and  spare  no  expense  in  cloth- 
ing them  or  providing  the  latest  fighting  tools. 

In  the  Army  and  the  Navy  we  have  a  visible 
mobilization  of  man  power  for  results  in  a  foreign 
country.  If  we  could  have  the  same  visible  mob- 
ilization of  man  power  in  our  factories  for  foreign 
trade  it  would  be  a  splendid  object  lesson  for  those 
who  manage  the  factories  and  make  the  export 
goods. 

To  think  of  cheapness  in  connection  with  foreign 
trade  is  just  as  wrong  as  trying  to  pin  bargain 
tags  on  soldiers.  Foreign  markets  are  not  going 
to  be  won  or  held  by  cheapened  American  work- 
ers, or  bargain  methods  in  American  life.  As  man- 
ufacturers, we  have  got  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
foreign  trade  by  going  out  into  our  factories  and 
studying  labor  and  costs  together.  We  can  sell 
our  export  products  at  reasonable  prices  by  in- 
creasing wages  along  with  output,  and  decreasing 
the  losses  caused  bv  labor  turnover,  untrained 
workers,   spoiled   materials   and   other   inefficiency. 

Our  experience  along  these  lines  in  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  has  been  most  encourag- 
ing. With  the  task  of  creating  new  shipyards  in 
a  few  months,  and  manning  them  with  several  hun- 
dred thousand  workmen,  most  of  whom  came  from 
other  trades,  we  ran  into  about  everv  difficultv, 
and  problem,  and  tangle,  that  could  conceivably 
arise  in  management.  On  a  large  scale  we  effected 
an  adjustment  of  man  power  such  as  is  called  for 
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now  in  preparing  the  average  American  factory  for 
the  export  trade  which  we  will  need  to  keep  our 
ships  employed. 

To  get  i)roduction  at  unheard  of  speed  and  in 
record-breaking  quantity,  we  did  something  simple 
and  fundamental — and  thoroughly  human.  This 
was  nothing  more  nur  less  than  arranging  wages 
so  that,  while  our  workers  produced  more  for  us, 
they  were  also  able  to  produce  more  for  themselves. 
We  establishe(l,  the  rule  that  a  ])iccew()rk  wage  rate 
set  by  any  shipbuilder  must  stay  in  force  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  Any  manufacturer  who  sets 
a  piecework  rate,  and  then  reduces  that  rate  if  he 
finds  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  against  himself, 
is  doing  a  great  injustice  to  his  employees.  Profit- 
ing by  our  experience  in  the  shipyards,  I  should 
like  to  see  Congress  ])ass  a  Federal  law  making  it 
compulsory  to  keep  every  ])iece  rate  in  effect  one 
year.  That  would  j)rotect  workers  and  furnish  a 
real  basis  for  increased  production. 

We  found  ourselves  confronted  with  enormous 
losses  and  dangerous  delays  through  lack  of  skill 
in  special  trades  needed  by  workers  in  the  ship- 
yards, and  also  through  the  cost  of  laljor  turnover. 
To  find  100  capable  shipbuilders  who  would  stick 
on  the  job.  it  was  necessary  to  hire  and  try,  dis- 
charge or  loose  1,000.  Every  manufacturer  will 
recognize  in  these  difficulties  exactly  the  difficul- 
ties that  he  himself  faces  from  dav  to  dav,  and 
which  put  excessive  burdens  of  cost  upon  his  pro- 
ducts. In  the  shipyards  we  got  around  those  dif- 
ficulties by  establishing  training  centers  for  the 
various  trades  we  needed,  and  also  by  a])pealing 
to  the  splendid  spirit  which  lies  in  the  average 
worker.  We  had  to  train  evervbodv,  from  the  bov 
who  heats  rivets  right   up — foremen  and   superin- 


tendents, and  even  executives.  Starting  with  a 
little  nucleus  of  skilled  riveters,  caulkers,  reamers, 
carpenters,  and  so  forth,  we  took  them  out  of  the 
shipyard  for  a  time  and  taught  them  how  to  teach 
their  trades  to  others.  Then  they  went  back  into 
the  yards  to  teach  green  recruits,  not  in  any  school 
or  class,  but  on  actual  ships,  while  doing  the  reg- 
ular day's  work.  Under  this  system  it  was  possi- 
ble to  (juickly  bring  green  gangs  up  to  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  efficiency  of  skilled  workmen.  As 
fas  as  these  men  learned  their  trades,  and  acquired 
high  earning  power  under  our  protected  piece  rates, 
they  became  steady  enough,  and  the  costly  item  of 
labor  turnover  began  to  drop.  After  that,  nothing 
more  was  needed  but  the  appeal  for  patriotic  ser- 
vice. \\'e  found  that  the  shipworkers  would  not 
only  stick  on  the  job  like  soldiers,  but  that  in  their 
inherent  spirit  as  fighters  and  loyal  Americans 
there  was  an  enormous  reserve  of  man  power  to 
draw  uj)on — a  reserve  capable  of  meeting  every 
demand  and  every  emergency,  with  power  to  spare. 

That  reserve  of  spirit  exists  in  every  American 
industry.  War  has  brought  it  to  light  where  exec- 
utives can  see  it  and  to  develop  this  great  reserve 
for  foreign   trade  is  distinctly  the  executive's  job. 

To  fill  our  merchant  ships  with  goods  after  the 
war  and  hold  our  own  in  foreign  markets,  we  must 
begin  now  to  mobilize  and  train  our  man  power 
in  manufacturing  along  the  same  broad  lines  fol- 
lowed in  training  for  military  purposes,  ^\'ake  up, 
American  business  men  !  Begin  to  study  the  man 
power  in  your  own  organizations.  Not  with  the 
Prussian  viewpoint,  which  counts  human  life  its 
cheapest  raw  material  in  both  the  factory  and  the 
fighting  line,  but  with  the  American  viewpoint  of 
decent   living,  opportunity,   humanity,   service. 


Motor  Drive  at  Newburgh  Shipyard 


THE  Xewburgh  Shipyard,  which  will  special- 
ize on  standard  9,000-ton  steel  cargo  ves- 
sels, is  one  of  the  shipyards  made  necessary 
by  the  present  war  demands  for  all  kinds  of 
ships.  A  year  ago  the  shij)yard's  site  was  a  marsh- 
land, while  today  on  made  ground  that  retjuired 
thousands  of  cubic  yards  of  fill,  there  are  numer- 
ous buildings  and  four  shipways,  while  the  actual 
construction  of  four  large  steel  ships  is  well  under 
way.  The  launching  of  the  first  standard  9,000- 
ton  steel  cargo  vessel  will  take  place  in  August 
and  the  other  three  ships  will  be  completed  soon 
afterwards. 

The  structural  steel  shop  leads  the  various  de- 
partments in  active  o])eration.  The  system  of  mo- 
tor drive  employed  in  the  shop  is  of  special  in- 
terest at  this  time,  because  of  the  typical  example 
of  the   emergency    war  installation. 

Some  of  the  conditions,  which  were  taken  into 
consideration,  in  laving  <>ut  the  drive  follows:  (H 
The  machinery  must  be  arranged  to  allow  rapid 
and  economical  production.  (2)  The  machines 
were  to  be  managed  by  more  or  less  unskilled  men 
and  they  have  to  be  safeguarded  as  completely  as 
possible.  (3)  Time  was  a  vital  factor  and  as  de- 
liveries of  special  ap])aratus  was  at  that  time  very 
slow,  the  best  ])ossil)le  use  had  to  be  made  of  such 
available  e(iui|)ment  as  could  be  obtained  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

]V)wer  being  available  from  the  Central  Hudson 
Gas  iK:  h^lectric  Co.,  it  was  of  ccnirse  used,  and 
thus   the   erection   of   an    insolated    plant   was    not 


necessary.  It  saved  the  labor  to  run  it,  eliminated 
the  handling  of  fuel  and  ashes,  and  helped  to  econ- 
omize on  coal.  In  order  to  insure  maximum  out- 
put for  each  machine,  it  was  decided  to  use  indi- 
vidual motor  drive  throughout  and  to  provide  com- 
plete flexibility  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
chines in  the  shop. 

The  Central  Station  only  supplies  the  alternat- 
ing current,  as  ])ractically  all  the  machines  in  the 
shop — namely,  the  punches  and  shears — are  of  the 
constant  speed  type,  and  squirrel  cage  motors  are 
used  exclusively.  The  only  exceptions  are  the 
furnace  blower  and  the  bending  rolls,  both  of 
which  require  speed  variations.  The  furnace 
blower,  which  supplies  air  for  the  crude-oil  plate 
and  angle  furnaces,  is  driven  by  a  slip-ring  motor 
with  a  drum-type  speed  controller.  The  bending 
rolls  where  originally  driven  by  a  motor  generator 
set,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  this  equipment  was 
^'.ocidedly  anticpiated  (war  conditions  making  it 
impossible  to  secure  modern  apparatus,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  wanted),  a  Westinghouse  vari- 
able-speed, alternating-current  motor  is  installed  to 
fill  its  j)lace. 

Frt>m  the  accom])anying  illustrations,  it  can  be 
<ii{i\\  that  all  the  machines  are  belt  driven.  This 
it  not  the  best  practice  for  such  machines,  as  a 
|)unch  or  a  shear.  Engineers  generally  favor 
mounting  the  motor  on  tlie  machine  and  driving 
by  means  of  gears.  However  this  type  of  drive 
recpiires  special  machine  work  and  a  special  high 
starting    torque    motor,    and    had    these    been    lie- 
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judgment  and  the  supply  of  motors  available  tor 
early  delivery. 

Wire  screens  carefully  protect  all  gears,  pulleys 
and  belts.  All  of  the  motors,  that  are  started  and 
stopped  by  the  steel  workers  are  controlled  by 
auto  starters  or  oil  switches,  which  have  no  ex- 
posed live  parts  and  can  not  be  improperly  ma- 
nipulated by  the  most  careless  person.  Protection 
against  overloads  and  failure  of  power  is  provided 
for  by  automatic  means. 

The  central  station  supplies  the  current  at  5,700 
volts.  A  small  substation  in  the  shipyard,  which 
consists  of  a  bank  of  transformers  and  a  panel 
carrying  the  necessary  switches  and  meters,  re- 
duces the  voltage  to  220  volts,  for  use  around  the 
plant. 

The  Making  of  Templates 


cided  upon,  it  would  have  added  months  to  the 
date  of  delivery  of  the  equipment.  For  the  above 
named  reason  standard  motors  with  belts  are  in 
use. 

The  high  starting  torque  motors  would  have 
been  desirable,  because  of  their  considerable  fly- 
wheel effect,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  belts  would 
slip  enough  in  starting  to  relieve  the  motors  of  the 
excessive  stresses  that  occur  at  this  time  and  so 
far  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  none  of  the 
motors  have  given  any  tronble.  This  result  has 
been  gratifying  to  the  engineers  in  charge,  since 
time  did  not  allow  a  power  list  to  he  made  of  each 
machine.      The    motors   were   selected    largely    by 
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By  Fred  N.  Nelson 

sident  of  the  Seattle  Metal  Trail. 
cil 


IN  this  national  crisis,  when  ships  are  the 
Nation's  first  need,  anyone  who  can  save  time 
in  their  construction  anil  utilize  the  necessar- 
ily diluted  labor  to  best  advantage  is  perform- 
ing a  real  service  to  his  country,  i-'or  that  reason 
the  following  suggestion  is  offered  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  found  useful  in  simplifying  and 
standardizing  ship-construction  metJiods,  Xo  de- 
lays or  radical  changes  are  involved  in  the  plan. 
It  is  simply  an  evolutionary  improvement  over  old 


A  Kt  of  bi|  plate  roni  in  tb*  Ntwbiu^  ihipyird 

ways  of  doing  things,  a  result  of  practical  exper- 
ience, and  a  proved  success  in  saving  time,  money, 
tools,  and  material. 

The  evolution  of  shipbuilding  has  led  to  an 
ever  increasing  proportion  of  the  hull  of  the  ship 
being  develoj»ed  in  the  mold  loft  and  laid  off  from 
templates,  showing  all  the  details  re<|uired.  Prac- 
tical shipfitters  have  followed  their  work  into  the 
mold  loft  and  now  make  their  templates  there  in- 
stead of  "lifting"  them  from  the  ship  as  they 
used   to  do. 

It  pays  to  do  this  work  carefully,  as  every  ]»art 
developed  must  fit  every  other  part,  and  mistakes 
mean  wasted  precious  time  and  material.  In  these 
days  of  duplication  of  any  number  of  hulls  off  the 
same  molds,  mistakes  are  multiplied  in  proportion; 
also,  the  same  du]>lication  makes  it  desirable  and 
economical    that    the    templates    be    as    light    and 
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strong,  simple  and  yet  complete  as  possible  for 
handling  in  laying  off  the  work. 

If  the  developing,  making,  marking,  and  check- 
ing of  templates  is  done  by  ship-fitter  loftsmen 
who  know  their  business,  who  know  how  to  make 
their  templates  "foolproof,"  a  less  skillful  class 
of  workmen  can  lay  off  the  required  number  of 
plates,  shapes,  etc.,  without  a  reasonable  excuse 
for  making  mistakes,  one  template,  perhaps,  doing 
duty  for  various  parts  of  the  same  hull  and  any 
number  of  hulls,  all  the  details  given  on  the  tem- 
plate "foolproof." 

This  means  a  great  deal  in  these  days  of  abnor- 
mal demand  for  ships,  and  consequently  for  skilled 
men  to  build  them.  It  saves  mistakes  and  helps 
to  solve  the  problem  of  making  the  really  skilled 
men  go  as  far  as  possible. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  article  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  wide  variation  in  the  methods 
of  various  vards  and  sections  in  the  construction 
and  use  of  templates,  which  can  be  improved  upon 
and  save  time  in  the  construction  of  ships,  and 
therefore  have  an  important  effect  in  winning  the 
war. 

The  writer  learned  his  trade  at  Bath,  Me.,  when 
steel  shipbuilding  was  in  its  infancy.  Methods 
were  crude,  and  nearly  everything  was  "lifted." 
The  custom  there  at  that  time  was  to  mark  loca- 
tion of  holes  with  pieces  of  brass  tubes  dipped 
in  whiting,  which  often  gets  rubbed  off  or  mis- 
placed, which  causes  omission  of  holes  or  holes 
punched  in  wrgng  places.  I^oft  work  was  limited 
to  fairing  lines  and  making  "scrieve  board,"  be- 
sides templates  for  stem  and  sternpost,  and  later 
frames,  though  not  on  the  universal  system  The 
standard  template  wood  used  was  three-sixteenths 
inch  to  one-fourth  inch  thick,  of  suitable  width, 
mostly  local  pine 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  templates  made 
of  Douglas  fir  or  sugar  pine  are  best,  because 
these  woods  do  not  shrink  or  swell  lengthwise, 
and  therefore  are  not  affected  by  moisture,  like 
paper  and  other  material  experienced  with.  Also, 
work  can  be  laid  off  more  quickly  and  safely  from 
wooden  templates,  and  they  can  be  stored  away 
for  years  without  changing. 

Properly  constructed,  they  also  stand  rough 
handling,  such  as  they  are  bound  to  get,  espec- 
ially  where  outside   men   work  piecework. 

At  San  Francisco  the  template  wood  used  is 
similar,  and  the  system  there  is  to  bore  five-thirty- 
seconds  inch  holes  for  centers  of  holes,  and  the 
loft  work  is  developed  so  that  nearly  all  the  hull 
is  laid  off  from  template  furnished  from  the  loft. 
The  system  is  quite  satisfactory,  except  that  five- 
thirty-seconds  inch  holes  make  it  necessary  to 
"ring"  the  location  and  to  first  prick  punch  the 
holes,  then  take  the  template  off  and  center  punch 
them,  making  two  operations;  also,  the  prick- 
punch  marks  being  very  light,  holes  are  often 
missed,  causing  extra  drilling  and  counter-sinking 
when  work  is  assembled.  The  five-thirty-second 
inch  holes  were  bored  through  templates  in  place 
on  the  floor  with  hand  drills. 

Seattle   System 

At  Seattle  the  system  in  vogue  was  to  bore 
templates  the  full  size  of  the  hole  to  be  punched 
in  the  plates  or  shapes,  which  they  thought  made 
it  necessary  to  make  the  templates  of  heavier 
wood,  from  three-eighths  inch  to  one-half  inch 
thickness,    which    made    them    verv    clumsv    and 


hard  to  handle,  and  because  of  the  big  holes  and 
the  cut-outs  leaving  cross-grained  pieces  unsup- 
ported they  were  actually  weaker  than  the  tem- 
plates made  of  lighter  wood,  which  need  not  be 
cut-out  except  to  working  edges,  and  also  can  be 
more  easily  braced  diagonally. 

The  chief  objection,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
this  systerri  required  the  use  of  duplicating  punches 
of  all  the  various  sizes  used,  and  type  for  wood 
for  use  in  the  mold  loft,  and  other  type  for  steel 
for  use  in  the  yard,  of  which  each  workman  should 
have  a  full  set,  so  that  his  time  would  not  be 
wasted  to  borrow  or  steal  the  particular  sizes 
needed. 

The  punches  were  too  heavy  to  carry  even  one 
of  them  conveniently  in  the  pocket.  They  are 
also  quite  expensive  to  make  and  easily  spoiled : 
also  the  shoulder  of  the  punch  often  catches  on 
the  side  of  the  hole  and  tears  the  template  when 
inexperienced  workmen  try  to  work  fast.  The 
output  of  the  mold  loft  was  often  limited  to  the 
capacity  of  the  boring  machine,  and  at  times  tem- 
plates otherwise  ready  to  go  out  and  needed  were 
piled  up  for  days  waiting  to  be  bored 

Improved  San  Francisco  System 

Xow  the  writer,  on  going  to  work  in  a  new 
shipyard  in  Seattle,  discovered  an  opportunity  to 
improve  on  the  San  Francisco  system  without  los- 
ing any  of  its  advantages. 

He  saw  that  the  center  punching  could  be  done 
with  one  operation  by  simply  boring  the  holes 
^  inch  and  touching  up  the  center  punch  to  fit 
that  size  hole.  This  simple  act  also  disposed  of 
the  many  sizes  of  duplicating  punches  and  made 
the  center  punch,  which  a  ship  fitter  always  car- 
ries in  his  pocket,  his  duplicating  punch  for  all 
sizes,  for  no  matter  how  large  or  small  the  hole, 
it  is  always  punched  from  the  center  and  the  size 
is  marked  by  the  ship  fitter.  It  also  permits  the 
construction  of  templates  both  lighter  and  stronger 
than  the  Seattle  system  previously  used  and  saves 
lumber  and  tools ;  34-i"ch  template  wood  is  prefer- 
able, using  ^-inch  tacks  for  nailing. 

The  holes  can  be  spotted  on  the  top  template 
and  bored  through  all  adjoining  laps,  butt  laps 
or  butt  straps,  stiffeners,  bounding  angles,  etc., 
in  place  on  the  floor  .most  conveniently  by  using 
a  small  drilling  machine,  either  air  or  electric, 
which  all  shipyards  have  nowadays.  There  are 
other  minor  advantages  which  for  brevity's  sake 
we  will  not  mention,  but  which  in  the  total  count 
up. 

The  %-inch  bitts  are  not  as  easily  broken  as  the 
5-32-inch  and  can  be  prevented  from  boring  into 
the  floor  by  slipping  a  piece  of  waste  wood  under 
template  while  boring  and  also  by  filing  threads 
off,  leaving  the  point.  Boys  quickly  get  to  be 
experts  at  boring  holes  fair  through  several  thick- 
nesses at  a  time. 

The  plan  is  absolutely  practical  and  will  help 
solve  the  problem  of  utilizing  the  less  skilled 
ship  fitters  to  best  advantages;  it  will  save  hun- 
drads  of  thousands  in  money,  tools,  and  materials, 
and  save  time,  which  can  not  even  be  calculated  in 
terms  of  monev  at  this  time. 


Mr.  A\'.  H,  A\*t)odruff,  the  T^ireman's  Fund  spec- 
ial agent  in  Los  Angeles,  is  paying  a  visit  to  the 
head  office.  He  reports  marked  activity  in  the 
shii)l)uil(ling  industries  of  the   southern    citv. 


Electric  Hoist  Controllers 


THE  rapidly  increasing  use  of  electric  mono- 
rail hoists  and  the  widened  field  of  applica- 
tion will  bring  with  it  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  complaints  regarding  motor  and 
other  kindred  troubles,  much  of  which  will  be 
caused  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  or  the  disregard  of  ordinary  precau- 
tion  in   using  the  electric   hoist. 

As  the  operator  must  manipulate  the  hoist  by 
means  of  the  controller,  it  is  essentially  necessary 
that  he  should  have  some  knowledge  of  this  mOvSt 
important  part.  To  this  end,  the  following  is  of- 
fered as  the  purpose  of  the  controller. 

The  variable  speed  and  foundry  controller  on  ah 
electric  hoist  may  be  compared  with  a  valve  on  a 
steam  engine,  insofar  that  it  regulates  the  flow 
of  steam  into  the  engine  cylinder,  in  starting  the 
engine,  and  is  used  to  control  its  speed  w^hile 
running. 

If  there  were  no  means  of  controlling  the  cur- 
rent, it  would  enter  the  motor  at  its  full  force  and 
exert  a  very  sudden  and  heavy  pull.  The  hoist 
would  then  start  to  lift  violently,  which  might 
cause  serious  damage,  either  by  burning  out  the 
motor,  breaking  the  gears  or  tearing  the  liftnig 
cables.  This  applies  to  the  larger  motors.  Small 
motors  have  more  of  a  choking  eflfect  on  the  cur- 
rent flow  so  that  they  may  be  started  without  any 
means  of  controlling  the  current,  without  any  of 
the  above-named  bad  results.  To  insure  a  grad- 
ual rather  than  a  sudden  speeding  up,  a  resistance 
is  provided  in  the  circuit  which  may  be  compared 
to  a  throttle  on  a  steam  engine  which  is  opened 
slowly  when  the  engine  is  started,  and  in  some 
cases  is  used  to  control  its  speed. 

When  the  operator  moves  the  crank  or  pulls  the 
operating  cord  on  the  controller  from  one  notch 
or  step  to  another,  it  cuts  out  more  and  more  re- 
sistance and  allows  more  and  more  current  to 
enter  the  motor,  which  causes  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  speed,  until,  when  the  last  notch  or  step 
is  reached,  all  the  resistance  is  cut  out  and  the 
full  pressure  of  the  line  is  exerted  upon  the  motor, 
which  causes  it  to  attain  its  maximum  speed. 

The  operator  should  not  move  the  handle  nor 
the  crank  from  one  notch  or  step  to  another  until 
the  hoist  has  attained  the  speed  provided  for  by 
the  preceding  notch,  and  yet  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  delay  in  moving  from  one  notch  or 
step  to  another,  if  the  resistance  is  provided  for 
starting  purposes  only. 

If  the  operator  is  careful  in  manipulating  the 
controller,  the  hoist  can  be  started  and  the  speed 
increased  to  its  maximum  without  any  perceptible 
jar  or  bolt,  as  at  all  times,  except  when  the  hoist 
is  lifting  at  full  speed,  the  entire  current  passes 
through  the  resistance.  This  resistance  is  built  in 
several  parts  or  sections,  each  one  of  which  is  rep- 
resented by  a  notch  or  step  in  the  controller,  and 
the  movement  of  the  crank  or  handle  from  one 
notch  to  another  regulates  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  speed  and  also  determines  the  evenness 
and  smoothness  of  the  hoist's  motion  as  well  as 
its   freedom   from  violent  jolts   or  jars. 

The  Eingle  Speed  Controller 

So-called,  is  in  reality  not  a  controller  at  all. 
but  only  a  reversing  switch,  without  any  resistance, 


by  means  of  which  the  power  is  thrown  on  and 
oflF,  thereby  starting,  stopping  -or  reversing  the 
hoist,  and  does  not  afford  more  than  one  speed, 
except  that  the  speed  will  vary  on  direct  current 
hoists,  with  the  load  being  lifted.  Light  loads 
will  be  lifted  very  much  faster  than  full  loads. 

When  alternating  current  is  used,  the  speeds 
are  practically  uniform  for  all  loads. 

With  this  controller  the  motor  is  thrown  di- 
rectly across  the  line,  or,  in  other  words,  the  full 
force  of  the  line  voltage  is  exerted  upon  the  mo- 
tor,  without  any   resistance  being  interposed. 

Single  speed  controllers  are  not  recommended 
for  motors  larger  than  3  h.  p.,  as  larger  motors 
cannot  be  operated  safely  by  throwing  in  the  full 
line  current  without  waiting  for  the  armature  or 
rotor  to  attain  its  full  speed. 

As  it  is  in  a  sense  merely  a  line  switch  for  mak- 
ing and  breaking  connections  to  the  line  wires, 
the  complication  of  controller  resistance  and  mul- 
tiplication of  controller  details  is  eliminated. 

The  advantage  of  the  single  speed  controller  is 
its  simplicity  and  low  price. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  single  speed  controller 
is  the  liability  of  the  motor  starting  with  a  jerk. 
Usually  this  jerk  is  negligible  with  small  motors. 

The  single  speed  controller  may  therefore  be 
recommended  for  use,  except  where  delicacy  of 
movement  is  desired,  such  as  in  drawing  patterns 
and  hoisting  and  lowering  copes  or  setting  cores 
in  a  foundry. 

Variable  Speed  or  Rheostatic  Controllers 

The  variable  speed  controller  is  one  which  in 
addition  to  starting,  stopping  and  reversing  the 
motor,  enables  the  operator  to  obtain  a  number  of 
different  speeds  in  lifting  the  same  load.  With 
it,  the  load  can  be  started  slowly  and  then  speeded 
up  or  lowered  rapidly  until  nearly  landed  and  then 
slowed  down  for  setting  the  load.  The  number 
of  speeds  obtainable  varies  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  switch  points  connected  to  resistances, 
which  regulate  the  flow  of  current  into  motor. 
In  effect,  when  the  switch  is  thrown  on  the  first 
point,  owing  to  the  resistance,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  line  voltage  is  exerted  on  the  mo- 
tor, the  motor  then  running  at  a  speed  correspond- 
ing to  that  voltage.  A  further  movement  of  the 
switch  cuts  out  more  resistance  and  throws  on 
more  current  until,  when  the  last  point  is  reached, 
all  resistance  is  cut  out  and  the  full  line  voltage 
is  exerted  on  the  motor,  driving  it  at  its  full  speed. 

For  running  motors  any  length  of  time,  at  any 
other  than  maximum  full  load  speeds,  the  current 
must  be  kept  running  through  some  of  the  resist- 
ances, and  to  do  this  safely,  resistance  of  large 
proportions  must  be  used  so  that  dangerous  heat- 
ing will  not  result. 

Foundry  Controller 

A  foundry  controller  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
variable  speed  controller,  only  with  a  greater  lati- 
tude of  control  or  operating  speeds,  and  it  is  avail- 
able at  present  for  direct  current  hoists  only.  This 
controller  enables  the  operator  to  lift  and  lower 
the  load  at  a  very  slow  and  even  speed,  such  as 
is  needed  in  drawing  patterns,  setting  cores  and 
raising  and  lowering  copes,  w^ithout  jarring  or 
jolting,   which   might   cause   damage   to   the   mold. 
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has  before  it  these  facts. 

1.  The  total  amount  owed,  in  wages,  to  each 
employe. 

2.  The  total  of  each  day's  pay  roll  and  the  pro- 
gressive total  since  the  last  pay  day. 

3.  The  cost  of  each  workman's  labor  as  assigneil 
to  each  job  in  progress  in  the  plant  and  each  day's 
total  of  labor  cost  on  each  job. 

How  It's  Done 

Bookkeeping  and  figuring  machines  are  making 
these  facts  available  to  the  Willamette  Company. 
These  machines  are  figuring  and  posting  daily  the 
pay  roll  ledger  cards  of  employes,  totaling  the 
hours  shown  on  workman's  clock-cards,  totaling 
work  tickets  of  job  labor,  totaling  the  day's  pay 
roll,  and  balancing  the  day's  work  to  a  penny. 

Every  workman  is  given  a  clock-card  which 
checks  his  attendance  at  the  plant.  In  addition, 
he  is  given  a  work-ticket  for  every  job  to  which 
he  is  assigned.  This  ticket  shows  the  number  of 
the  job,  the  time — in  hundredths  of  an  hour — at 
which  he  is  assigned  to  the  job  and  leaves  it.  the 
workman's  hourly  wage  rate  and  his  designating 
number. 

At  the  end  of, each  day,  time-keepers  assemble 
the  work-tickets,  segregate  them  as  to  workmen, 
figure  the  expended  time  and  labor  cost  indicated 
on  each  ticket  and  total  the  tickets  of  each  work- 


man on  the  machine.  By  the  use  of  tlie  duplex 
feature  of  the  adding  machine,  consisting  of  two 
sets  of  adding  wheels,  or  virtually  of  two  adding 
machines  in  one  case,  a  total  of  each  workman's 
ticket  is  taken  in  one  set  of  wheels  and  printed. 
This  total  is  then  stored  in  the  other  set  of  wheels. 
This  "accumulated"  total  must  agree  with  the  total 
of  the  day's  labor  cost  as  shown  on  the  clock-cards. 

Pay  roll  ledger  sheets  are  machine-posted  daily 
from  the  employes"  clock-cards.  By  the  use  of  the 
injector  lever,  eacli  sheet  is  placed  in  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  high-backed  carriage  of  the  machine. 
The  operator  prints  first  the  date,  then  the  old  bal- 
ance in  hours  of  work  and  amount  due  the  work- 
man, then  the  day's  hours  and  wages.  Automat- 
icaliy.  the  machine  adds  the  two  groups  of  figures, 
and  in  the  new  balance  cohinm  is  printed  the  ag- 
gregates of  the  two  groups  of  figures — hours  and 
amounts. 

Simultaneously,  operation  of  the  Duplex  feature 
transfers  the  two  totals  to  the  "accumulating"  ad- 
ding wheels,  where  they  are  "stored."  Thus  a  pro- 
gressive total  pay  roll  is  accumulated.  Yesterday's 
total  subtracted  from  today's  gives  today's  pay, 
which  must  agree  with  the  predetermined  total  of 
work-tickets. 

There  remains  only  the  posting  to  what  is  known 
as  a  "labor  controlling"  account  the  items  of  labor 
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on  eacli  jnh.  l-'ur  tliis  ])nr])c»e.  tlic  work-lickets 
arc  assembled  as  to  urder  mimbers.  In  tlie  con- 
trol ledger  the  addinjj-  inacliiiic  i)ri[its  tlie  date 
of  each  entrv  aiitomatk-ally.  The  iiiieratur  lists 
the  iiuinber,  hours  and  rm-iiey  animint  of  lahnr 
of  each  employe  who  was  assigned  to  the  |iar- 
ticiilar  job  that  day.  Antoniaiically,  the  machine 
totals  hours  and  amoniits  and  transfers  the  two 
totals  to  the  accumulating  wheels.  When  this 
posting  has  been  completed,  the  total  accumulated 
must  agree  with  the  pre-deterniined  totals  of  the 
pay  roll  aud  work  tickets. 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen,  the  pay  roll  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Company  is  triple-checked  before  a  work- 
man is  paid. 

Shows  Labor  Cost 

I.etlger  posting  and  figuring  machines  are  not 
only  enabling  the  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  \\'orks 
to  comply  easily  aud  quickly  with  the  income  tax 
law,  but  are  providing  the  company  with  a  wealth 
of  figure  facts  concerning  the  most  expensive  of  all 
expense  sources  in  manufacturing — labor. 

Figure  facts  supplied  by  adding  machines  to  this 
concern  have  enabled  its  oflicials  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  government  on  schedule  time  and 
without  employing  additional  office  help  or  the  in- 
stallation of  other  records.  Making  returns  to  the 
federal  officials  in  this  or  any  succeeding  similar 
occasion  is  merely  a  routine  matter.  Xo  confus- 
ing haste  is  entailed  because  this  firm  has  inside 
facts  concerning  its  pay  roll  that  make  a  basis  for 
all  such  reports  instantly  available. 

For  any  employer  the  machine-posted,  employe's 
wage  ledger  will  provide  an  easy  solution  for  the 
income-tax-return  problem. 


In  India  plantations  of  teak  have  been  tried, 
but  the  cultivated  wood  has  been  found  to  be  not 
as  good  as  the  natural  wild  growth. 

The  transportation  from  the  mountains  wrere 
it  grows  wild  is  an  expensive  problem.  Of  course, 
where  there  are  rivers  conveniently  situated,  the 
logs  are  floated  down  by  water  during  the  flood 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
Indo-China,  where  the  wcwd  coming  out  of  Saigon 
is  cut  many  miles  in  the  interior  (in  fact,  in  East- 
em  Siam  where  the  best  wood  grows)  and  floated 
down  on  the  .Makong  river  and  its  tributaries.  At 
other  shi])ping  ports,  the  wood  arrives  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  rail,  carts  and  dragging,  in 
which  latter  case  cle])hants  are  very  e.xtensivelv 
used. 

Teak  is  a  wood  of  medium  coarse  grain,  greasy 
to  the  tiiuch  and  having  a  strong  aromatic  odor 
of  oil.  It  is  moderately  hard  and  of  medium 
aging  ill  its  seasoned  estate,  about  45 


TEAK  ON   SHIP  BOARD 
By  J.  H.  Dieckmann,  Jr. 

Teak,  tcchnicallv  known  as  Tcclona  Gran 
gnms  in  British '  India,  iuchiding  Kurmah  ; 
Siani.  and  eastward  intn  ihe  I'"rench  colmiics 
ral.r.dia  and  foi-hinchina,  then  .<nulhward  I.. 
Dutch   Indies  and  Java. 

The  best  wood  is  that  which  grows  in  .'^i 
and  which  is  shipped  from  the  ports  of  Saig 
llankok.  Kangunn  and  Moulniciii.  The  good  t 
grows  lanher  south.  Coming  from  the  isl.-ind  |... 
is  not  considered  in  anv  wav  eipial  to  the  w. 
.shii>i>cd    iv.m    the  above   memi.Mied  |>.,rls. 

The  trees  grow  in  the  fore>t.  not  dose  togell 
among  an  eniiless  variety  of  other  woods,  so  ii 
necessary  to  cut  them  and  gradually  accumul 
the  Kigs  in  small  (]uautilies  for  shipmeol. 
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The  saj)  wood  is  light  in  color,  while  the  heart 
wood  has  a  dark  golden  yellow  or  brown  color, 
and  darkens  considerably  with  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  seasons  very  well;  does  not  split,  warp 
or  shrink  when  thoroughly  dry.  It  is  easily 
worked,  takes  a  beautiful  polish  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  carving,  as  is  shown  by  its  extensive 
use  in  Chinese  and  liurmese  woodwork.  In  the 
Orient  it  is  extensively  used  for  furniture,  house 
trim  and  other  decorative  purposes;  for  example, 
the  noted  monasteries  of  Durmah,  where  the  most 
gorgeous  carved  work  is  to  be  seen;  but  its  priii- 
cii)al  u.se  is  in  shipbuilding,  where  it  has  no  equal 
nor  substitute. 

The  oil  in  the  wood  resists  the  entrance  of  wa- 
ter into  the  grain  and  prevents  it  from  becoming 
water  soaked,  even  when  long  exposed  to  submer- 
sion. One  of  the  most  important  characteristics 
of  the  wood,  however,  is  its  low  free  acid  con- 
tents, which  feature,  in  connection  with  its  oily 
nature,  prevents  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel  when 
placed  in  contact  with  the  wood.  These  are  such 
im]iortant  <[ualities  in  teak  that  no  other  wood  is 
use<I  on  warshi|)s  for  decking,  armor  plate  backing. 
joiner  work,  etc.  We  have  all  seen  the  beautiful 
decks  of  our  big  war  vessels  and  palatial  Trans- 
atlantic liners,  and  probably  but  few  of  us  were 
aware  that  these  clean  spotless  surfaces  were  all 
covered  with  teak. 

The  wooil  has  been  scarce  in  the  markets  of 
the  C  S.  for  some  time  on  account  of  its  dilYi- 
cult  transportation,  but  it  is  now  coming  into  the 
I'acilic  Coast  markets  very  freely  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  new  licet  of  stcol  and  wooden  ves- 
sels we  should  use  this  most  remarkable  wood 
extensively  anil  add  largely  to  the  long  life  ul 
our  new  merchant  marine  anil  at  the  same  time 
materially   reduce   its  depreriat 
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g  of  the  employees 
id  head  office  took  place  in  the 
a»finbly  room  at  ^  ]>.  m..  August  (>th,  when  thev 
were  addressed  by  A.  W.  I-ollansbee  Jr.,  Marine 
Secretary,  upon  marine  insurance  and  correlated 
subjects. 


A  Solution  for  tlie  Mercliant  Marine  Problem 


By  Frank  Waterhousc 


AS  any  present  extension  of  Pacific  overseas 
trade  is  impossible  on  account  of  scarcity 
of  vessels,  which  condition  will  remain  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war,  our  considera- 
tion must  necessarily  be  directed  to  the  extension 
of  Pacific  overseas  trade  after  the  war  is  over,  and 
satisfactory  peace  terms  have  been  secured. 

Our  first  move  in  this  direction  should  be  di- 
rected to  wards  placing  and  mafntaining  in  trans- 
Pacific  carrying  a  substantial  and  suitable  Ameri- 
can fleet.  *'Trade  follows  the  Flag,"  as  is  being 
thoroughly  demonstrated  by  the  enormous  exten- 
anese  commercial  influence  during  the  last  two 
years.  Approximately  89  per  cent  of  the  vessels 
now  operating  between  Pacific  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  the  ports  of  Japan,  China  and  Manchu- 
ria, and  a  slightly  less  per  cent  between  the  Pacific 
Dorts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  Ma 
lay  Peninsula  and  British  India,  are  Japanese. 
Japanese  Nation  Supports  Its  Lines 

The  Japanese  steamship  lines  are  liberally  sup- 
ported by  the  Japanese  nation,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  and  developing. the  foreign  trade  of  Japan 
for  the  benefit  of  Japan.  They  consistently  favoi 
their  own  contrymen  in  the  allotment  of  steamship 
space  by  preferential  rates  and  in  other  ways.  They 
are  shrewd,  capable,  energetic — always  working 
towards  and  keeping  in  constant  mind  their  ulti- 
mate goal — namely,  the  complete  domination  of 
trans-Pacific  carrying  trade  and,  through  such  con- 
trol,  the  lion's  share  of  the  trade  of  the  Orient. 

I  view  with  great  misgiving  the  increasing  power 
and  influence  of  the  Japanese  on  the  Pacific. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  the  cotton  trade  with 
Japan  was  handled  in  this  country  by  American 
houses,  who  sold  the  cotton  to  Japan  c.  i.  f.  Now 
practically  all  this  cotton  is  purchased  at,  and  con- 
trolled from,  point  of  origin  to  utlimate  user  by 
Japanese.  The  same  applies  to  other  important 
commodities,  particularly  soya  bean  and  wood  oils, 
imported  from  Manchuria. 

The  Japanese  are  seeking  control  of  the  jute  and 
gunny  importations  from  British  India.  I  am  reli- 
ably informed  that  one  Japanese  firm  alone,  which 
had  no  direct  representation  in  Calcutta  prior  to 
1912,  has  exported  over  50  cargoes  from  that  port' 
during  the  last  two  years. 

First  Establish  the  Flag 

"Trade  follows  the  flag,';  therefore  we  must  es- 
tablish the  flag  before  we  can  hope  to  secure  the 
trade.  This  war  has  taught  us  that  we  can  no 
longer  depend  on  the  merchant  fleets  of  other  na- 
tions with  which  to  develop  our  overseas  trades. 

How  are  we  going  to  develop  and  successfully 
maintain  a  large  American  merchant  marine  in  for- 
eign trade? 

Surely  this  is  a  very  debatable  question,  to  which 
experience  and  capable  thought  should  soon  be  di- 
rected. Would  it  not  be  well  to  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  commission  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  recommend  a  policy  for  the  country  to 
adopt  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit? 

Within  the  next  two  years  the  United  States 
hopes  to  possess  a  large  merchant  marine  available 
for  foreign  trade  expansion.  For  many  years  prior 
to  the  present  war  it  was  found  impossible  to  op- 


erate successfully  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
foreign  trades,  owing  to  the  extra  cost  of  American 
construction  and  to  the  increased  expense  of  opera- 
tion under  our  navigation  laws.  Can  these  diffi- 
culties be  overcome  without  repealing  the  Seaman's 
Act  and  completely  revising  the  navigation  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  without  adopting  a  policy 
of  ship  subsidies  to  which  so  much  strenuous  oppo  • 
sition  has  been  directed  in  the  past? 

Changes  Desired  in  Seaman's  Act 

Any  attempt  to  repeal  the  Seaman's  Act  will 
meet  with  great  opposition.  The  influence  which 
secured  this  legislation  is  probably  more  powerful 
today  than  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed.  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  it  should  be  repealed  or  materially 
changed,  and  that  our  entire  navigation  laws  should 
be  reconsidered  and  liberalized  so  as  to  more  nearly 
conform  to  the  navigation  laws  of  successful  mari- 
time nations. 

Is  this  the  proper  and  best  time  to  attempt  such 
changes  ? 

Is  it  wise  to  invite  further  controversy  with  the 
labor  unions,  if  that  can  be  avoided? 

Would  it  not  be  better  first  to  allow  our  Govern- 
ment to  satisfy  itself  by  practical  demonstration 
that  these  laws  should  and  must  be  altered? 

Would  not  the  following  plan  be  a  practical  and 
better  one  to  recommend  in  the  meantime? 

Existing  law  gives  the  President  authority  to  sell 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  lease  or  charter  the"'  vessels 
now  owned,  under  construction,  and  to  be  built  by 
and  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  item  of  cost  can  receive  little  con- 
sideration in  employing  these  vessels  for  commer- 
cial purposes  after  the  war  is  over.  The  cost  of 
these  vessels  is  a  war  expense  and  will  have  to  be 
so  changed. 

United  States  Should  Retain  Vessels 

Now,  instead  of  selling  this  emergency  fleet  in 
whole  or  in  part,  I  suggest  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  own  it;  that  it  should  charter 
the  vessels  to  responsible  individuals,  firms  and 
corporations  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
operated  in  trades  approved  by  the  Shipping  Board 
under  United  States  Shipping  Board's  form  of  Bare 
Boat  Charter,  running  three  or  five  years,  with  re- 
newal options;  annual  hire  to  be  based  on  15  per 
cent  of  a  valuation  fixed  for  chartering  purposes  ar 
£14  per  deadweight  ton  carried. 

The  maximum  price  for  building  an  ordinary, 
good  cargo  boat  in  England  for  some  years  before 
the  war  was  about  £9  per  deadweight  ton  carried; 
the  present  price  for  similar  boats  row  being  built 
for  the  British  government  is  £16.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  price  will  be  less  than  £16  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Therefore,  if  the  modern  Britisch  cargo  boat  is 
valued  at  £16  per  deadweight  ton,  and  our  Emer- 
gency Fleet  is  valued  for  chartering  purposes  at 
£14  deadweight  ton,  the  American  charterer  would 
be  quite  on  an  equality  with  the  British  shipowner, 
as  the  latter  would  have  to  earn  at  least  15  per  cent 
for  interest,  depreciation  and  insurance  on  £16  per 
ton  valuation,  while  the  American  charterer  vvoulc/ 
be  paying  in  hire  15  per  cent  on  a   £14  valuation, 
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which  would  be  sufficient  to  equalize  the  increasev* 
expense  of  operating  under  the  American  flag. 

Returns  to  the  Government 

Of  course,  this  agreement  is  based  on  the  value 
of  new  tonnage.  Such  a  plan  would  allow  the  gov- 
ernment 5  per  cent  per  annum  for  depreciation  of 
vessels,  6  per  cent  for  insurance  and  4  per  cent  for 
interest.  The  charter  rate  would  decrease  each 
vear  as  the  value  of  the  vessel  was  written  down. 

If  the  use  of  government  form  of  time  charter  was 
preferred,  this  form  could  be  easily  utilized  on 
somewhat  similar  lines. 

I  believe  the  idea  of  government  ownership  of 
public  utilities  will  increase  in  favor  as  time  passes, 
or  at  least  it  will  increase  in  favor  during  the  next 
few  years.  Through  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  properly  finance  the  railroads,  rehabili- 
tate and  operate  them  as  one  system,  w^ithout  legal 
restriction,  such  good  results  and  such  enormous 
saving  should  be  effected  that  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion may  prefer  to  at  least  experiment  further  in 
the  direction  of  government  ownership  of  public 
utilities. 

The  plan  of  the  government  retaining  possession 
of  at  least  the  bulk  of  its  merchant  fleet  will  prob- 
ably meet  with  popular  approval,  and  the  govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  demonstrate  for  itself  the 
disadvantages  of  some  of  our  existing  laws  and  the 
necessity  of  such  additional  legislation  as  may  be 
needed  from  time  to  time  to  place  our  ocean  car- 


riers on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  ocean  carriers 
of  other  nations. 

Fund  for  Building  More  Ships 

The  depreciation  fund  and  the  profits  earned 
from  the  insurance  fund  would  provide  means  for 
building  further  vessels  as  time  passed.  The  gov- 
ernment w^ould  be  able  to  regulate  the  trades  in 
which  its  vessels  should  be  employed  and  would 
at  all  times  be  in  possession  of  a  large  fleet  in  case 
of  national  emergency.  This  plan  could  be  adopted 
under  the  existing  law  without  any  further  legis- 
lation. 

In  order  to  stabilize  rates  and  to  control,  as  far 
as  possible,  ruinous  competition,  I  think  our  gov- 
ernment should  approve  and  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  steamship  conference  agreements,  which 
have  proved  of  such  tremendous  importance  in 
building  up  British  and  other  foreign  merchant 
marines.  These  agreements  would,  of  course,  be 
made  with  government  approval  and  under  govern- 
mental regulation  and  supervision. 

American  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  use  Chi- 
nese, Japanese  and  Filipinos  as  sailors,  firemen  and 
in  the  steward's  department  when  in  competition 
with  foreign  vessels  usirtg  similar  crew-s. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  these  suggestions  should 
be  adopted,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  expansion  of  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine and  of  Pacific  and  other  overseas  trade. 


Power  Plant  of  the  *'Libby  Maine' 


CONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been  displayed 
in   local   shipping  and   engineering  circles  in 
the  initial   voyage  of  the  motorship   "Libby 
Maine,"  the  first  vessel  on  the  Pacific  to  be 
equipped  with   I)ow-\Villans   Diesel  engines   made 
by  the  Dow  Pump  and  Diesel  Engine  Company  of 
Alameda,  California. 

The  '*Libby  Maine"  w-as  constructed  at  the 
North  Portland  wooden  shipbuilding  plant  of  the 

G.   M.   Standifer  Construction   Corporation   and   is 

built  of  Oregon  fir  and  is  rigged  as  a  tw^o-masted 

schooner  with  cargo  booms  on  both  fore  and  aft 

main  masts.     She  is  240  feet  long  over  all,  43  feet 

beam,  24  feet  moulded  depth  and  has  a  carrying 

capacity  of  about  2,000  deadweight  tons. 

The  main  power  plant  consists  of  two  320  brake 
horse  power  Dow^  Diesels,  four  cycle,  direct  re- 
versible engines,  having  each  six  cylinder,  12  inch 
bore  by  18  inches  stroke  and  operating  at  250  revo- 
lutions. This  speed  is  geared  down  on  the  pro- 
peller shafts  to  100  revolutions,  thus  enabling  the 
use  of  large  and  efficient  propellers.  The  voyage 
from  Portland  to  Seattle  and  later  from  Seattle  to 
Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  demonstrated  the  fuel  con- 
sumption of  the  engines  to  be  .42  pounds  per  brake 
horse  power  hour. 

The  engines  were  given  a  dock  trial,  subsequent 
to  shop  tests  at  Alameda,  the  starboard  engine 
being  run  for  twenty  hours  and  the  port  engine 
for  six  hours,  llien  follow^ed  an  unofficial  short 
trial  run  on  the  Willamette,  the  vessel  being  ac- 
cepted without  formal  trial,  and  then  the  vessel 
proceeded  to  Seattle  and  later  to  Alaska.  It  was 
found  that  on  the  Wilamette  and  Columbia  river 


channels  that  the  "Libby  Maine"  handled  nicely 
and  that  the  manoeuvering  qualities  of  the  engine^ 
were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Owing  to  a  high  keelson  passing  betgeen  the 
engines  a  one-man  control  station  was  arranged, 
the  operating  station  being  on  top  of  the  keelson 
between  the  engines  with  air  pressure,  circulating 
water  and  fuel  oil  gauges  set  on  a  single  board. 
The  engine  room  telegraphs  are  located  on  the 
upper  part  of  this  board  and  the  levers  for  con- 
troling  the  port  and  starboard  engines  on  either 
side.  The  air  compressors  are  driven  directly  off 
the  forward  end  of  the  engine  crankshafts  and  are 
of  the  three-stage  Revall  type  with  cylinders  and 
inter-coolers  entirely  immersed  in  water.  The 
auxiliary  air  compressors  are  driven  by  30-horse 
power  Standard  distillate  engines,  which  also  drive 
bilge  and  fire  pumps  of  the  plunger  type  with 
belts.  Power  for  the  wireless  outfit  is  supplied  by 
a  five-horse  power  Standard  distillate  engine. 

The  deck  machinery  inlcudes  a  pow'erful  anchor 
w^indlass  and  four  cargo  winches,  all  electrically 
operated,  current  being  supplied  from  a  i25-volt 
General  Electric  generator  driven  by  a  three-cylin- 
der, 80-horse  power  Standard  distillate  engine,  this 
engine  also  furnishing  powder  for  the  electric  light- 
ing system. 

The  main  engines  are  governed  by  the  Dow  cen- 
trifugal governor,  which  operates  directly  on  the 
supply  of  oil  to  the  injection  valves.  This  type 
of  governor  had  been  thoroughly  tested  on  the 
Dow  Diesel  furnishing  powder  at  the  Dow  shops^ 
and  was  found  to  take  care  of  the  sudden  varia- 
tions  of  load   in  the  shop   in  good  style,   keeping 
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tile  engine  exceeclinfjly  close  to  any  predetermined 
number  of  revolutions. 

The  full  complement  of  the  "Libby  Maine's"  crew 
is  eighteen  men.  the  engine  room  being  responsible 
for  seven  of  these,  three  engineers,  three  oilers 
and  a  wiper.  Accommodations  for  both  officers 
and  crew  are  very  spacious,  as  these  boats  are 
often  called  npon  to  transport  large  numbers  of 
cannery  hands.  In  addition  to  the  officers'  quar- 
ters there  are  six  state  rooms  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water  and  heated  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. 

\\  bile  on  her  initial  voyage,  the  engines  of  the 
"Libby  Maine"  were  not  operated  continuously  at 
full  speed,  running  for  a  considerable  time  at  230 
instead  of  250  revolutions,  the  vessel  maintained  a 
seven-knot  sea  speed,  which  is  very  good  consid- 


ering her  power. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  motorships 
built  on  the  Pacific  Coast  toward  under  powering 
and  results  of  this  underpowering  have  been  some- 
what accentuated  by  the  fact  that  propellers  oper- 
ating at  from  200  to  300  revolutions  are  not  well 
suited  to  slow-moving;  craft.  The  showing  made 
in  the  case  of  the  "Libby  Maine"  would  indicate 
that  the  slight  loss  of  power  through  gearing  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  slow-turning  propeller. 

The  performances  of  the  "Libby  Maine"  so  far 
have  been  highly  satisfactory  both  to  her  owners, 
the  Dow  Pump  and  Diesel  Engine  Company,  and 
the  Pacific  Machine  Shop  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  concern  constrncted  the  deck  ma- 
chinery. 


The  Gold  Situation 

By  John  Clausen 

Vice-President  the  Crocker  N'ational  Hank  of  San    Fr 


Xo  more  interesting  chapter  will  be  written  in 
economic  history  than  that  which  deals  with  the 
problem  oi  the  proper  distribution  of  the  world's 
i;oId  supply.  Probably  there  was  never  greater 
need  than  now  for  co-operation  of  our  industrial 
and  financial  elements  to  devise  a  workable  plan 
for  control  of  an  increased  production  of  that  pre- 
cious metal. 

A  great  man  one  said,  "Xecessity  opens  our  eyes 
to  the  advantage  of  fresh  principles,"  and  as  I  see 
it  this  is  now  our  position.  The  greatest  war  that 
the  world  has  ever  known  has  so  altered  condi- 
tions that  new  methods  and  customs  must  neces- 
sarily take  the  place  of  the  old  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times..  In  reality,  a  very  important 
issue  is  presented;  namely,  whether  the  standard 


of  value  of  the  world  will  in  future  be  gold  or  be- 
come a  combination  of  silver  and  gold,  and  if  so, 
what  effect  such  changes  would  have  on  the  trad- 
ing powers  of  nations.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  bi- 
metallic standard  were  adopted  as  media,  the 
question  of  the  value  between  the  metals  them- 
selves would  becc)me  one  of  vital  issue.  Then 
again,  there  may  be  a  scarcity  of  gold  available 
as  money  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  commodities,  or  as  affecting  the  posi- 
tion of  governments  and  banks  and  the  availabil- 
it}-  of  that  precious  metal  in  proportion  to  liabili- 
ties. 

There  are  many  interesting  angles  from  which 
to  view  this  important  subject,  but  it  may  be  of 
general  benefit  to  recount  what  happened   in   this 
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country  during  and  after  our  Civil  War,  and  in 
Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  hostili- 
ties. 

As  an  inevitable  result  of  government  policy 
which  had  placed  upon  the  banks  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  them  to  carry,  the  financial  institutions 
in  New  York  and  other  sections  were,  during  the 
Civil  War,  forced  to  discontinue  specie  payments, 
which  subsequently  brought  about  the  suspension 
of  the  National  Treasury. 

At  the  beginning  of  1862  a  bill  was  introduced 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  making  of  govern- 
ment notes  legal  tender,  it  became  law  in  Febru- 
ary of  the  same  year.  The  issue  of  greenbacks 
payable  to  bearer,  after  several  amendments  of 
this  bill  was  authorized  up  to  a  maximum  of  four 
hundred  million  dollars.  When  the  greenbacks 
were  issued  it  was  expected  that  they  would  cir- 
culate at  par  with  the  gold  dollar,  containing  23.2 
grains  of  pure  metal,  but  a  year  after  the  Legal 
Tender  Act  had  been  passed  paper  money  had  an 
exchange  value  equal  to  only  14.5  grains  of  gold. 
Its  value  rose  in  August,  1863,  to  18.4  grains,  but 
fell  in  July,  1864.  to  9  grains,  which  was  its  lowest 
point.  The  premium  on  gold  was  then  such  that  a 
dollar  in  paper  money  was  not  worth  more  than  36 
cents  in  gold  coin. 

The  most  striking  example  of  profiteering  dur- 
ing that  period  was  the  Black  Friday  Conspiracy 
of  September  24,  1864,  when  a  group  of  specu- 
lators bought  up  large  quantities  of  gold— creating 
an  artificial  scarcity— and  as  a  result  that  com- 
modity could  only  be  obtained  from  this  clique  at 
ruinous  terms.  This  brought  about  many  failures, 
and  to  check  gambling  in  gold  and  reduce  the 
premium  on  it,  the  Anti-Gold  Law  was  passed, 
but  as  it  did  not  materially  bring  the  premium  on 
gold  to  a  lower  level,  it  was  very  soon  repealed. 

In  June,  1862,  Congress  authorized  the  use  of 
"postage  and  other  stamps  of  the  United  States" 
because  of  the  enormous  increase  in  demand  for 
small  currencv,  notwithstanding  the  circulation  of 
the  so-called  *'*shin-plasters,"  which  were  issued  in 
denominations  of  5,  10,  20,  25  and  50  cents. 

In  some  of  the  Western  States  attempts  were 
made  to  maintain  specie  payments,  after  they  had 
been  given  up  in  the  East,  but  California  alone 
had  the  distinction  of  remaining  on  a  gold  basis 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  it  was  not  until  1876 
that  gold  again  sold  at  par  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Since  that  period  the  more  notable  event  was 
the  panic  of  1893,  which  was  followed  by  a  depres- 
sion throughout  the  Nation,  with  the  result  that 
a  large  amount  of  gold  was  drained  from  this 
country  to  Europe.  The  Treasury's  reserve  be- 
came so  low  in  November,  1894,  that -a  sale  of 
Government  bonds  was  resorted  to;  in  fact,  the 
stock  of  coiti  was  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  were  outstanding  more  gold  notes  than  coin, 
leaving  a  part  of  the  certificates  represented  by 
bullion  in  the  form  of  bars.  Again  during  Feb- 
ruarv  of  1895,  and  also  in  July  of  the  following 
year'  strong  svndicatcs  headed  by  leading  bankers 
in  New  York  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of 
bolstering  up  the  finances  of  the  United  States 
Ciovernment  and  it  was  largely  due  to  their  activi- 
ties that  the  United  States  remained  on  a  gold 
basis.  The  success  of  these  combinations  had  a 
far-reaching  influence  on  business  and  as  soon  as 
it   was  seen   that   the   gold   obtained   from   abroad 


was  not  going  to  be  lost  at  once  as  in  previous 
bond  sales,  confidence  was  again  revived  and  the 
financial  position  of  the  United  States  improved 
so  favorably  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  that  it  was 
possible  to  float  large  blocks  of  American  securi- 
ties abroad. 

In  August  of  1914  foreign  exchange  became  de- 
moralized, and  to  remedy  that  situation  a  gold 
pool  was  again  created,  when  leading  banks  and 
bankers  throughout  the  country  joined  in  an  agree- 
ment to  provide  for  mail  and  telegraphic  transfers 
to  Europe  in  lieu  of  gold  for  export,  which  proved 
a  helpful  factor  in  restoring  order  and  confidence. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  declaration  of 
war  in  Europe  the  countries  of  F'rance,  Russia  and 
Germany  especially  had  been  engaged  in  an  eager 
competitive  scramble  for  gold,  ^vhich  resulted  in 
the  holdings  of  their  great  state  institutions  ex- 
panding rapidly.  On  this  account,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  we  found  them  with  what  was  up  to 
that  time  the  peak  of  their  gold  reserves. 

The  embargo  was  universally  adopted  cjearly 
demonstrates  the  desire  of  every  commercial  nation 
to  control  and  retain  its  supply  of  gold.?  As  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  other  than  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  Government  permission  to 
export  gold  in  coin  or  bars,  its  circulation  in  this 
country  has  not  been  restricted — although  the  ef- 
'forts  of  banks  and  individuals  alike  are  directed 
towards  harmoniously  co-operating  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks. 

One  of  the  most  curious  economic  features  of 
the  present  situation  has  been  the  strong  light 
which  it  has  thrown  on  the  fact  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  even  when  that 
thing  is  gold.  This  is  forcefully  demonstrated  if 
we  glance  at  the  financial  position  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  where  the  law  has  been  carried 
so  far  as  to  relieve  the  government  banks  of  the 
statutory  obligation  to  buy  gold,  and  coin  it  for 
all  those  who  bring  it  in.  This  naturally  prevented 
other  countries  dealing  with  Scandinavia  from  pay- 
ing for  purchases  in  gold,  and  the  barter  of  com- 
modities was  the  only  means  open  for  concluding 
commercial  transactions. 

It  has  lately  been  said  that  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  classes  of  countries;  those  which  refuse 
to  accept  gold  and  those  which  refuse  to  part 
with  it.  Some  times  it  is  asked  how  any  one  can 
possibly  refuse  to  take  gold  in  payment,  but  this 
is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  gold  in  bars 
or  foreign  coins  is  not  legal  tender  anywhere.  No 
person  in  Scandinavia,  for  example,  could  be  made 
to  take  gold  bars  or  American  eagles  in  reimburse- 
ment for  goods  to  meet  a  required  payment  in  legal 
tender  currency  of  that  country. 

There  are  comparatively  few  who  really  under- 
stand to  what  a  great  extent  more  credit  can  be 
made  to  do  the  work  of  wealth,  although  the  time 
will  come  when  credit  will  assuredly  break  down 
unless  it  is  built  upon  a  solid  foundation.  The 
issue  and  circulation  of  paper  credits  throughout 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world  has  been  propor- 
tionately far  greater  than  their  holdings  of  gold 
and  has  naturallv  resulted  in  infiation  on  an  alarm- 


ing  scale. 


The  thought,  however,  that  Europe  may  possibly 
repudiate  her  war  debts  for  the  sake  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  currency  outstanding  against  gov- 
ernment bonds  or  notes  is  obviously  superficial. 
Finance  has  become  an  international,  rather   than 
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a  national  question  and  the  monetary  history  of 
any  one  country  tends  to  become  more  and  more 
merged  in  the  monetary  history  of  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world.  International  credit  is  firmlv  estab- 
lished  on  a  gold  basis  and  unless  the  flow  of  gold 
is  not  too  strong  in  one  direction  no  country  has 
any  interest  in  upsetting  the  present  standard,  al- 
though it  is  contended  that  notwithstanding  a  great 
production  of  new  gold  it  may  not  necessarily  make 
universal  gold  standardism  possible,  as  it  would  be 
a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  of  our  future  needs.  If 
the  world's  credit,  therefore,  is  to  be  carried  on 
after  the  war  with  gold,  every  ounce  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  produced  will  be  required, 
duced  will  be  required. 

The  production  of  gold  is  a  vitally  essential  in- 
dustry which,  for  obvious  reasons,  should  be  pro- 
moted to  the  fullest  extent.  It  is  very  apparent, 
however,  that  with  a  fixed  value  for  the  yellow 
metal,  together  with  the  rapidly  increasing  cost 
of  material,  labor  and  transportation,  this  particu- 
lar industry  as  now  developed  is  seriously  affected 
and  it  would  seem  inevitable  that  unless  some  form 
of  government  relief — but  only  as  a  temporary  war 
measure — is  given  to  the  producing  mines,  many 
*of  them  will  be  compelled  to  discontinue  opera- 
tions. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Charles 
A.  Sulzer  relating  to  the  present  conditions  con- 
cerning the  production  of  gold  in  Alaska,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  clearly  voiced  the  attitude 
of  our  Government  when  he  stated,  **I  fully  appre- 
ciate that  with  the  rising  cost  of  raw  material  and 
labor  and  with  a  fixed  value  for  their  output,  the 
gold  miners  are  facing  difficult  conditions.  I 
should  be  sorry,  however,  if  for  this  reason  there 
were  any  relaxation  in  the  effort  to  produce  gold. 
At  no  time  has  this  country  so  much  required  the 
largest  possible  production  of  gold  as  at  present. 
Next  to  food  and  ammunition,  gold  is  one  of  the 
most  needed  war  essentials." 

There  are  people  who  argue  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  agree  upon  a  plan  to  increase  the 
value  of  gold  from  $20.67  to  say  $40  or  $50  a 
fine  ounce,  it  would  make  a  settlement  of  obliga- 
tions possible  with  only  half  the  metallic  require- 
ment otherwise  necessary  to  redeem  outstanding 
paper  credits.  This  course,  radical  to  say  "the 
least,  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  all 
credits  and  especially  reflect  upon  the  cost  of 
living  which,  in  all  probability,  would  climb  to 
limits  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  citizen. 
Increasing  the  value  of  gold  or  giving  it  a  pre- 
mium does  not  necessarily  give  it  a  higher  pur- 
chasing power  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  final 
adjustment  seriously  disrupts  the  basis  of  interna- 
tional credit. 

When  peace  comes  all  the  world  will  be  faced 
with  a  period  of  great  financial  and  industrial  un- 
certainty and  to  pass  through  it  successfully  will 
he  a  task  that  will  need  all  the  statesmanship  civ- 
ilization can  muster.  To  increase  this  uncertainty 
by  tampering  with  the  standard  of  international 
payment  would  be  an  extraordinarily  futile  means 
of  handling  the  situation  and  would  only  make  the 
confusion  worse  confounded. 

The  principal  nations  of  the  world  have  adopted 
gold  as  the  basis  of  their  currency  system.  The 
market  price  for  it  is  everywhere  the  same  and 
everywhere  equally  certain  at  the  standard  price 
of  $20.67  an  ounce.     It  may  be  an  anomaly  that 


economic  civilization  should  depend  for  means  of 
payment  on  the  supply  of  a  particular  metal,  but 
it  will  take  much  ingenuity  to  find  a  practical  sub- 
stitute and  secure  for  it  the  popularity  and  confi- 
dence that  gold  now  enjoys.  The  mere  fact  that 
it  has  been  chosen  by  the  most  enlightened  com- 
mercial nations  is  strong  proof  that  it  is  the  best 
single  commodity  for  practical  use  as  a  standard. 

The  disproportionate  distribution  of  gold  among 
world  nations  attracts  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  part  that  this  metal  plays  and  is  to  play  in 
future  in  the  world's  economic  affairs  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether  the  production 
of  gold  is  keeping  pace  with  the  w^orld's  expansion 
of  credit. 

The  vast  obligations  piled  up  by  the  nations  at 
war;  the  huge  issues  of  paper  currency;  the  re- 
funding of  debts  and  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments after  the  war,  are  among  the  most  urgent 
and  difficult  problems  with  which  the  world  will 
be  confront^.  This  makes  it  only  too  apparent 
that  gold  is  a  necessity  for  the  credit  and  financial 
unity  of  nations  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that 
an  adequate  foundation  of  gold  must  be  created  to 
uphold  that  system. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  British  government 
after  England  was  plunged  into  war  was  to  insure 
that  the  gold  which  was  being  turned  out  of  the 
mines  should  be  safeguarded,  and  steps  were  taken 
for  the  deposit  of  their  new  holdings  in  Canada, 
South  Africa  and  Australia  to  the  credit  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  This  arrangement  had  many 
advantages  and  tended  greatly  to  facilitate  the  con- 
centration of  the  metal  where  it  was  most  needed 
for  the  settlement  of  liabilities  and  Great  Britain 
has  in  this  way  used  her  gold  unsparingly  to  meet 
obligations  to  neutral  creditors. 

The  United  States  stands  in  the  unique  position 
of  possessing  more  gold  than  any  nation  has  ever 
before  owned  at  one  time,  but  if  we  are  to  per- 
form the  part  that  destiny  seems  to  have  laid  out 
for  us  as  the  world's  banker,  it  will  without  doubt 
be  necessary  to  further  increase  our  gold  holdings 
and  for  this  reason  encourage  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  production  of  that  metal. 

The  end  of  the  war  will  find  the  old  world  not 
only  disorganized  industrially,  but  with  a  volume 
— just  how  large  no  one  can  foretell — of  paper 
currency  that  can  only  be  compared  with  our  own 
greenbacks  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
contest  between  the  North  and  the  South.  **The 
problem  of  the  world's  currency  after  the  war,'* 
says  a  great  economist,  **is  not  of  course  decipher- 
able at  this  time.  It  involves  the  question,  *When 
will  the  war  end?'"  There  is  little  fear,  however, 
that  Europe  will  demonitize  gold  and  carry  out  an 
economic  revolution  in  changing  the  present  stand- 
ard, as  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  such  a  move 
would  be  almost  as  far-reaching  as  that  of  the  war. 

We  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  bigger  financial  and 
commercial  tomorrow  and  while  the  situation  is 
fraught  with  a  great  many  difficulties,  because 
there  are  no  precedents  for  us  to  follow,  we  must 
face  conditions  as  they  exist  and  through  frank 
and  free  discussion  arrive  at  a  practical  and  sound 
solution. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  united  efforts  will  crystal- 
lize into  a  practical  plan  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
present  critical  situation,  and  that  in  the  process 
of  correction  we  may  establish  those  principles 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  national  welfare. 


On  and  About  San  Francisco  Bay 


MR.  F.  CRIFFIX.  liead  r.f  the  well-kin. wn 
lunise  of  F.  Griffin  and  C(iin|iaiiv,  large 
slii]>  (iperattirs.  was  recently  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  a  business  tri]).  This  concern  re- 
cently established  offices  in  Portland  anil  will  dis- 
patch vessels  from  that  port,  \'anconvcr,  li.  C, 
and  Seattle.  Vancouver  being  the  hea(l<|iiarters  of 
the  firm.  The  Sonth  .\nierican  trade  of  ilie  con- 
cern will  have  its  terminns  at  Portland.  F.  (iriffin 
and  Company  have  established  a  reconditioning 
warehouse  at  San  I'rancisco,  where  cargoes  may 
be  segregated  and  put  in  salable  condition.  The 
San  Francisco  office  is  located  at  34!  Montgomery 
street  and  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  X.  TofTt.  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Vancouver  offices  of  tlie 
concern  for  some  years  past. 

The  consul  general  of  the  Netherlands  at  San 
Francisco  received  advices  during  the  early  part 
of  .August  that  the  government  was  in  a  position 
to  consider  the  granting  og  export  licenses  through 
the  War  Trade  Board  for  commodities  at  or  near 
San  Francisco  consigned  to  the  Netherland  East 
Indies. 

The  announcement  is  of  interest  because  of  the 
vast  tonnage  that  has  accumulated  recently  await- 
ing shipment  across  the  Pacific.  Several  months 
ago,  before  the  embargo  seriously  affected  offshore 
shipments,  orders  for  entire  shiploads  of  goods 
were  placed  in  this  country  and  the  result  was  that 
many  cars  of  freight  piled  up  at  the  port. 

Then  the  Dutch  ships  were  seized,  and  for  a  time 
the  movement  of  goods  to  the  East  Indies  was  dis- 
continued. The  essential  list  was  cut  down  and  for 
a  time  it  appeared  that  many  of  the  shippers  and 
shippers'  agents  would  incur  big  losses,  for  their 
bills  of  lading  proved  to'  be  without  value  because 
the  goods  could  not  be  sent. 

Xumerous  shippers  interested  haile<l  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  War  Trade  Hoard  with  delight. 
for  they  can  now  go  ahead  with  the  forwarding  of 
goods  and  also  make  additional  purchases  of  essen- 
tial merchanilise.  Incidentally.  tJiere  will  be  freight 
in  abundance  for  all  the  Dutch  steamers,  and  each 
will  have  a  full  cargo  for  every  sailing. 

.According  to  "Molorshii)'".  the  I-jnergency  Fleet 
Corporation  ha,s  decided  to  build  innnediate^y  thir- 
ty-six motorships  e(|nipped  with  main  engines  of 
2.0C0  horsepower.  The  vessels  will  be  344  feet  ^ 
inches  long  over  all.  S33  feet  between  perpendicu- 
lars. -16  feet   mouldeil   beam    and    2')    feet   ''    inches 

moulded  depth.    It  is  underst I  tliat  the  .Mcintosh 

and  Sevniour  Corporation  of  Aulnirn,  Xew  York, 
will  c.nstrnct  tifty-two  1,000  horsei)ower  Die.scis 
for  this  purjKise  and  the  Skandia-I'acitic  Comjiany 
will  construct  twenty.  Presumably  the  engines 
constructed  by  the  western  concern  will  be  of  the 
Werkspoor  type. 


The  action  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
in  taking  up  the  Diesel  engine  is  a  highly  impor- 
tant one.  as  it  indicates  not  only  a  full  realization 
of  the  advisability  to  taking  advantage  of  all  the 
engine  building  facilities  of  the  country,  but  also 
will  prove  of  vast  benefit  to  the  Diesel  engine 
building  industry  in  the  United  States.  As  has 
often  been  pointed  out  in  the  columns  of  the  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  underi)ower  the  vessels  fitted  with  Diesel  or  sur- 
face ignition  engines  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  this 
has  placeil  a  certain  handicap  on  the  performances 
of  these  marine  power  plants.  The  practice  of  op- 
erating the  steam  engines  on  vessels  at  slightly 
under  tiieir  full  rated  power  would  be  an  excellent 
one  to  follow  in  the  case  of  the  motorship,  but  in 
our  underpowered  motorships  this  has  not  Vften 
altogether  practical. 

The  vessels  undertaken  by  the  government  will 
be  large  enough  to  be  commercially  useful  in  many 
trades  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  sufficiently 
powered  to  give  them  excellent  'lispatch  as  ocean 
freighters.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  vessels 
should  not  make  the  same  excellent  showing  cred- 
ited to  vessels  powered  with  Uurmeister  and  Wain 
and  Werkspoor  engines  and  this  will  insure  such 
of  them  as  survive  the  war  of  a  high  competitive 
value  in  operation  against  steamers  of  other  nations 
possessing  the  advantage  ')f  low   wage  standards. 


W.  T.  Xevins,  formerly  general  superintendent 
of  the  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Company  (American  Ship- 
building Company),  and  of  recent  years  marine 
architect  and  ship  sfvveyor  of  Chicago  and  Sao 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
ship  construction  of  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding 
Company,  the  L".  S.  Steel  Coqioration  plant  now 
in  progress  of  construction  at  Chickasaw,  the  new 
industrial  city  near  Mobile.  .\la. 


LARGE  BUSINESS  MERGER 
The  firm  of  Stewart.  Lowery  and  Company  has 
been  purcha,'^ed  by  Willcox,  Peck  and  Hughes  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  large  insurance  brokerage 
and  average  adjusting  firms  of  the  country.  Messrs. 
Stewart.  Lowery  and  Company  were  formerly  agents 
for  Willcox,  Peck  and  Hughes  in  this  country. 

The  change  was.  in  a  way.  forced  through  the 
patriotic  ambition  of  >Ir.  Lowery.  who  has  insisted 
in  finding  some  sort  of  niche  for  himself,  where  his 
initiative  and  energy  may  be  of  use  to  Uncle  Sam. 
He  has  been  tempnrarily  balked  in  a  desire  to  vol- 
untarily enlist,  by  the  abrogation  of  the  enlistment 
campaign,  but  he  is  making  every  efifort  to  get  into 
the  service  and  his  friends  say  he  will  "break  in" 
where  his  well-known  organizing  and  managerial 
ability  can  be  of  signal  use  to  his  purely  patriotic 
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motives,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  H.  S.  Bates, 
who  is  well  ami  favorably  known  to  the  business 
world,  was  practically  brought  back  into  the  busi- 
ness on  account  of  the  same  reasons  of  patriotism. 

Mr.  Bates  has  been  taken  from  the  plow,  like 
Cincinnatus  of  old,  and  brought  back  to  the  city, 
where  in  the  management  of  a  business  whose  ram- 
ifications ciA'er  a  tremendous  area  and  will  soon  be 
extended  to  remote  parts  of  the  Orient,  in  which  he 
is  familiar  because  of  his  earlier  associations  with 
the  firm,  ilr.  Bates,  in  fact,  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  business  of  Willcox,  Peck 
and  Hughes  to  this  coast  in  1907.  .^t  that  time 
Mr.  H.  S.  Bates  was  associated  with  Mr.  Stewart 
Lowery. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  Willcox,  J'eck  and  Hughes 
of  California  will  be  dissolved  and  will  me  amalga- 
mated with  that  of  Willcox,  Peck  and  Hughes  of 
\ew  York.  Mr.  Bates  will  be  resident  director  and 
representative.  The  combination  of  the  Willcox, 
Peck  and  Hughes  interests,  everywhere,  under  one 
firm  style,  is  in  the  line  oi  better  cooperation  and 
efficiency.  Mr.  Williams,  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  marine  insurance  business,  will  retain  his 
old  position  and  have  the  scope  of  his  duties  much 
enlarged.  Mr.  Cortelyou  will  have  charge  of  the 
brokerage  end  of  the  business  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  H.  S.  Bates. 

It  is  expected  that,  with  the  reorganization,  the 
business  of  the  company  will  run  even  more 
snUKjlhly   than   in   the  past. 


SHIPYARD    TOWN    BUILDING 

A  town  especially  for  shipbuilders  is  being  built 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  work  having 
been  started  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  Clyde,  situated 
in  Contra  Costa  county,  Cal.,  and  designed  for 
employees  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co. 

The  initial  investment,  it  is  announced,  will  ex- 
ceed S1,OOO.OCO.  A  feature  of  the  plan  is  to  be  a 
special  track  between  the  town  and  the  yard  gates, 
providing  rapid  transit  capable  of  much  expansion. 

The  project  is  being  carried  out  with  the  backing 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,    I^mergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

A  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  are  included  in 
the  townsite,  which  has  been  laid  out  on  lines  em- 
bodying the  latest  ideas  of  town-making. 

The  work  has  been  started  on  a  scale  calling  for 
the  completiim  of  two  houses  a  day.  Within  a 
short  time  of  the  beginning  of  work,  it  was  an- 
nounced when  the  start  was  made,  l.^^O  men  would 
be  on  the  site.  The  houses,  to  be  so  placed  over 
the  town  that  present  and  future  crowding  is 
avoided,  are  to  be  put  up  in  units  of  twenty  to 
facilitate  construction. 

The  project,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Clyde 
Company,  is  to  be  developed  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay.     It   is   hoped   to   make   a   speed    record 
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modern  in  all  respects,  and  having  the  latest  sys- 
tems and  equipped  in  oUch  necessities  as  lighting, 
fire  protection,  sewers,  street  work,  water  supply. 

The  entire  scheme  has  been  worked  out  with 
special  consideration  for  the  requirements  cif  ship 
builders  and  from  the  matter  of  transportation  be- 
tween town  and  yard  down  to  minor  details  it  will 
be  a  shipbuilders'  town,  made  to  order. 


in  the  building  of  the  town  commensurate  with 
that  established  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding 
Company  in  the  construction  of  its  plant,  where 
the  first  keel  was  laid  less  than  four  months  after 
ground  was  broken.  Six  months  to  a  day  from 
the  ground-breaking  for  the  yard,  four  keels  were 
down.  The  shipyard  is  building  ten  9400-ton  d.  w. 
cargo  steamers  for  the  government.  While  it  has 
been  actually  at  work  on  steamers  only  since  May, 
its  force,  constantly  growing,  was  more  than  1200 
when  the  housing  project  was  begun. 

Clyde  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  shipyard, 
which  is  about  thirty-five  miles  east  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  the  crow  flies.  On  one  side  the  townsite 
is  flanked  by  the  main  line  of  the  Oakland,  An- 
tioch  &  Eastern  Railway's  electric  system,  and  by 
the  Clayton  Railroad  and  the  concrete  highway  of 
Contra   Costa   county. 

The  main  avenue  of  the  town,  already  given  the 
name  of  Trafal}4ar,  will  lead  from  the  railroad  to 
a  civic  center,  which  has  been  provided  for  as  part 
of  the  beautification  scheme.  In  the  latter  the  lots 
are  also  included.  The  houses  are  to  be  in  the 
main  (if  the  English  style  of  architecture,  adapted 
to  California  conditions  and  varied  to  give  pleasing 
effects  individually  as  well  as  unity  as  a  whole. 
E.  W.  Cannon  <Jt  Oakland  and  G.  .A..  .Applegartb 
of  San  I-'ranciscc  are  the  architects. 

.A  S7.=;,000  hotel  will  be  put  up  immediately,  as 
such  features  as  stores,  a  schonl,  ball  grounds,  mov- 
ing picture  theatres,  lodge  rocim.-i,  and  so  forth. 
will  follow  as  rapiilly  as  ijossible.  The  plans  have 
been  drawn  to  make  Clyde  a  complete  little  city, 


OLD  IRON  FOUNDRIES  BUSY 

The  shipbuilding  industry's  rapid  increase  in  im- 
portance has  brought  new  prosperity  to  the  Sier- 
ras, and  the  old  iron  foundries  of  the  mining 
country  are  being  kept  busy  on  shipyard  orders. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company,  which  is 
building  ten  9400-ton  cargo  steamers  for  the  Gov- 
ernment at  its  new  Cay  Point  lard,  is  getting  some 
of  its  iron  work  from  these  old  foundries,  al- 
though in  the  work  of  keeping  things  running 
at  top  speed  it  has  placed  orders  as  far  off  as  El 
Paso. 

In  some  instances  Sierran  foundries  have  been 
able  to  underbid  those  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
Alabama  ore  country.  For  years  the  mountain 
plants  have  been  gathering  stores  of  iron  from  old 
mines,  sometimes  getting  it  merely  for  the  cost 
of  cartage. 

In  direct  benefit  to  Contra  Costa  county  from  the 
location  of  the  shipyard  on  the  shores  of  Suisun 
Bay  is  seen  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bay  Point 
Iron  Foundry,  which  is  to  have  a  large  force. 
Shipyard  orders  will  give  it  considerable   work. 


FIREMAN  FUND   NOTES 

Mr.  Chas.  R.  Thompson,  general  adjuster  of  the 
Fireman's  I'und,  has  returned  from  his  trip  through 
the  Northwest, 

The  growing  grain  season  in  California  and  the 
Northwest,  from  an  insurance  standpoint,  was  very 
successful,  showing  a  marked  increase  over  last 
year's  business,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
crop  this  year  was  not  up  to  general  average  in 
this  territory.  Fireman's  Fund  crop  agents  report 
that  fanners  as  a  rule  showed  a  marked  desire 
to  carry  insurance  on  their  crops  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  of  grain  and  fear  of  fires  of  an  incen- 
diary origin. 

A  statistical  survey  of  the  automobile  business 
transacted  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
by  the  automobile  department  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Company  justifies  the  expectation 
that  the  total  automobile  premiums  for  1918  will 
show  an  important  increase  over  those  of  1917,  un- 
less production  is  radically  cut  down  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year.  This  preliminary  showing 
is  very  satisfactory,  owing  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  the  Foreman's  Fund  wrote  the  largest  volume 
o!  automobile  premiums  in  1917  of  any  company 
in  the  United  States. 

According  to  Captain  Louis  Turner,  marine  sur- 
veyor of  the  Fireman's  Fund,  and  other  competent 
authorities,  the  temporary  repairs  made  to  the 
"Phyllis",  which  stranded  at  Point  Vincente,  Cal.. 
cnnsistiiig  of  33CX)  sejuare  feet  of  patches  put  on  the 
bottom  while  the  steamer  was  lying  close  to  San 
Pedro  Harbor,  was  the  best  job  of  under-water 
patching  that  has  ever  been  brought  in  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor.  The  time  required  for  this  extensive 
id)   was  line   calendar  month. 
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J.  H.  Levison,  president  of  the  Fireman's  Fund, 
motored  to  Los  Angetes  to  spend  the  week-end 
with  his  oldest  sim,  John  Gerstle  Levison,  who  is 
stationed  at  the  United  States  X'aval  Training 
Camp  at  San  Pedro.  Mr.  Levison  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife. 

Mr.  X.  B.  Swett.  of  the  firm  of  Hugson-Swett  & 
Reiss  of  Fresno.  Cal,.  recently  visited  the  head 
office  of  the  Fireman's  Fnnd  on  business,  ifr. 
Swett  was  formerly  special  agent  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund. 

The  head  office  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  will  be 
well  represented  in  the  forthcoming  Fire  Insurance 
Men's  Golf  Tournament,  which  will  take  place 
at  the  Ciaremont  Country  Club  on  Friday,  .\ugust 
23rd.  W.  J.  Dutton  and  Bernard  Faymonville, 
former  presidents  of  the  Fireman's  Fund,  and  J. 
S.  Levison.  present  president,  together  with  C.  C. 
Wright  and  others  will  ably  represent  the  head 
office.  Already  a  list  of  forty-six  of  the  fraternity 
are  entered  in  the  tournament,  which  promises  to 
he  a  big  success. 

The  Fireman's  Fund  has  recently  dispatched  Ma- 
rine Claims  Agent  G.  Kirkham  Smith,  together 
with  its  general  agent.  Frank  G.  Taylor,  of  Seattle. 
to  Es<|uimault,  B.  C,  to  assist  at  the  salvaging  of 
the  valuable  cargo  of  the  "Canada  Maru".  stranded 
at  Cape  Flattery  on  30th  last. 

The  latest  reports  from  former  Fireman's  Fund 
employees  have  entered  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try are  as  follows:  Chester  Clarke,  lieutenant, 
.Xmerican  air  service.  Ellington  Field,  Texas;  Leon- 
ard Fischer,  Fort  Eustice.  Va. ;  Alfred  E.  Sassus, 
machinists  mate.  Naval  aviation  corps,  Gulfport, 
Miss.;  Warren  Landon.  Camp  Fremont,  and  Chas. 
Krause,  acting  sergeant.  Camp  Lewis. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Company  at  their  meeting  held  .-\ugust 
22iTd  last  placed  Secretary  Louis  Weinmann  on  the 
retired  list  as  of  September  1st,  and  elected  As- 
sistant Secretary  H.  I'.  lilancahrd  to  the  position 
of  .secretary. 

Mr.  Weinmann  has  earned  his  retirement,  having 
served  the  company  loyally  and  conscientiously  tor 
thirty  years.  He  was  appointed  special  agent  in 
1888;  elected  assistant  secretary  in  18*^2  and  sec 
retary  in  1900. 

Mr.  Illanchard  requires  no  introduction  to  the 
cimipany's  agents  and  friends.  He  has  spent  his 
entire  business  career  in   its  service,  having  gone 


from  the  office  into  the  field  as  special  agent,  from 
which  he  was  called  and   elected   assistant  secre 

tary  in  1907. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  EXHIBIT 

San   Francisco  is  to  participate  officially  in   the 

Pacific    Coast     Land    and    Industrial     Exposition, 

which  opens  in   Oakland  September  9th  and   will 

continue  until  (October  fith. 

According  to  J.  Cal  Ewing.  secretary  of  the  or- 
ganization, Mayor  Rolph  will  appoint  a  committee 
immediately  for  taking  charge  of  the  exhibit,  which 
will  be  a  civic  one,  and  will  be  particiuated  in  by 
the  various  departments  of  the  city. 

San  Francisco  will  occupy  space  next  to  Ala- 
meda county  in  the  States  and  counties  pavilions. 


THE   CASUALTY    LISTS 

How  do  you   read   the  casualty   lists? 

Do  you  begin  at  the  top.  turn  to  the  right  hand 
column  and  scan  the  heroes  by  home  towns?  Or 
do  you  look  at  the  names,  and,  meeting  a  familiar 
one,  look  to  the  address  to  see  if  it  is  the  boy  you 
know,  and,  if  it  is,  then  read  the  subhead  to  see 
his  fate? 

Perhaps  you  start  with  the  slightly  wounded  and 
read  up  to  the  deeper  tragedies  where  you  glance 
gingerly  as  on  dangerous  ground,  hoping  and  full 
of  faith  that  none  of  the  names  there  will  bring 
you  face  to  face  with  a  supreme  sacrifice  made  by 
one  close  and  dear  to  you. 

When  the  list  has  been  read  without  any  start  of 
recognition,  you  feci  happy — but  only  for  a  second, 
because  you  know  that  every  name  represents  a 
splendid  .American  who  has  given  his  blood  for 
you  here  at  home.  You  share  the  grief  and  the 
pride  of  the  folks  who  know  those  names  with 
heavy  hearts. 

Are  you  worthy  of  their  sacrifice? 

You  are  not  worthy  if  you  do  not  give  the  best 
that  is  in  you  in  backing  them  up.  Those  boys 
were  asked  to  stop  the  German  drive  on  Paris. 
They  did  it,  and  in  addition  drove  the  Huns  be- 
yond their  starting  point  toward  the  Rhine.  You 
are  asked  to  more  than  double  your  last  Liberty 
Loan  investment,  because  the  government  needs  at 
least  six  billion  dollars.  Think  of  that  daily  cas- 
ualty list  and  then  dare  to  put  down  one  cent  less 
than  you  can  afford  to  invest. 
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all  ileck  machinery  to  go  aboard  ten  Ferris  ships. 
The  cuntiact  comprises  120  units  and  delivery  is 
to  be  completed  in  three  months. 

Cheering  news  from  Washington  reached  vessel 
owners  and  commercial  interests  three  weeks  ago 
to  the  effect  that  the  creation  of  the  Eleventh  dis- 
trict of  the  L'nited  States  Steamvessei  Inspection 
Service  on  the  Pacific  side  would  leave  Oregon 
with  California  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the 
present  territory.  The  new  zone  is  to  be  made  up 
of  Washington  and  Alaska.  Oregoiiians  have 
sought  to  have  such  an  arrangement  carried  out 
ever  since  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  three 
years  ago,  their  stand  being  that  as  Oregon  waters 
have  been  served  for  years  by  deepwater  vessels, 
either  owned  or  controlled  in  California,  there  was 
more  in  common  between  the  two  States,  and 
whether  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  business  they 
wished  it  carried  out. 

G.  L.  Blair,  of  San  Francisco,  general  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  &  Portland  Steamship  Com- 
pany, spent  the  forepart  of  August  in  Portland  on 
business  having  to  do  with  the  present  service. 
With  the  liner  Rose  City,  the  only  passenger  ves- 
sel of  the  fleet,  and  the  Blandon,  a  government 
wooden  ship,  in  the  Portland-San  Francisco  freight 
service,  gone  are  the  old  days  when  the  Beaver  and 
Bear  were  the  popular  carriers. 

Doubt  as  to  the  character  of  vessels  to  be  built 
for  the  government  at  the  plant  of  the  Kiernan  & 
Kern  Shipbuilding  Company  was  dispelled  on  the 
receipt  of  an  official  telegram  from  Philadelphia 
conveying  information  that  four  of  the  Fred  A. 
Ballin  design  of  composite  ship  had  been  closed 
fur.  The  preliminaries  are  now  under  way  and  as 
soon  as  material  arrives  constriicti<m  will  be  begun. 

Theodore  Knudson,  superintendent  of  the  Foun- 
dation Company's  yard  since  its  establishment  in 
July,  1917,  has  resigned  and  is  identified  with  tiie 
wooden  department  of  the  Standifer  corporation. 
His  place  has  been  taken  at  the  former  plant  by 
Paul  B.  Thompson,  formerly  of  the  purchasing 
department  of  the  company's  Tacoma  plant. 

David  E.  Lofgren,  an  attorney,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  Washington,  announces  that  concrete 
ship   construction   is   soon   to   be   undertaken   here 
and  the  McN'amara  system  of  moulds  used.     The 
latter  is  a  pontoon  mold  operated  much  the  same 
as  a  dry  dock  and  can  be  used  for  innumerable  ves- 
sels, so  long  as  it  is  kept 
in      repair.        The      Great 
Northern     Concrete     Ship- 
building Company  is  rapid- 
ly getting  its  yard  in  con- 
dition   for    work    at    \"an- 
couver,  where   five  vessels 
will  be  built  for  the  (|uar- 
termaster  department.  Am- 
brose    Scott,    treasurer    of 
the  company,  has  returned 
from    San    Francisco   after 
closing    contracts    for    five 
sets    of    Standard    gas()line 
engines  for  the  vessels. 

Machinery  is  beginning 
to  arrive  for  the  new  1,- 
OOO.OOO-bushel  grain  ele- 
vator being  erected  on  the 
St.  Johns  munici]jal  term- 
inal property  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Public  Docks. 
The    foundation    has    been 


advanced  so  that  the  work  of  waterproofing  that 
portion  is  progressing. 

,  One  change  during  the  month  at  the  Supple- 
Ballin  yard  was  the  return  of  J.  B.  C.  Lockwood, 
one  of  the  original  three  incorporators  of  the  cor- 
poration, who  accepted  the  billet  of  plant  manager. 
Mr.  Lockwood  had  spent  considerable  time  in 
Washington  on  business  connected  with  a  5000- 
ton  steamer  >Ir.  Ballin  designed.  He  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Drummond  Lighterage  Company 
on  Puget  Sound,  and  has  severed  his  connections 
there  so  as  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  shipyard 
responsibilities. 

In  a  glass  case  at  the  office  of  J.  A.  Sim,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  steel  plant  of  the  G.  JL  Stan- 
difer Construction  Corporation,  is  contained  the 
first  flag  raised  over  the  property,  the  date  having 
been  January  21,  1918,  when  the  acreage  that  now 
embraces  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  steel 
plants  on  the  Coast  was  low  and  lacking  an  im- 
mense fill  and  other  improvements  necessary  be- 
fore plant  installation  could  be  commenced.  The 
rtag  is  faded  and  whipped  by  the  wind,  but  it  has 
the  place  of  honor  for  service. 

Portland's  delegation  to  the  Philadelphia  and 
Washington  conferences  having  to  do  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  wage  scale  change,  w^s  made  up  of 
Joseph  R.  Bowles,  president  of  the  Northwest  Steel 
Company;  James  McKinlay,  general  manager  of 
the  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and 
Bert  C.  Ball,  president  of  the  Willamette  Iron  & 
Steel  Works,  on  behalf  of  the  steel  builders,  with 
James  B.  Kerr,  treasurer  of  the  Peninsula  Ship- 
building Company;  E.  W.  Wright,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  McEachern  Ship  Com- 
pany, and  James  F.  Clarkson,  general  manager  of 
two  wooden  plants  of  the  Standifer  interests,  for 
the  wooden  constructors. 

.\  bottle  message  picked  up  by  E.  W.  Mears  on 
Mapia  Lsland  is  said  by  Oscar  W.  Schwarz.  nauti- 
cal expert  in  charge  of  the  branch  hydrographic 
office  here,  who  received  it.  to  have  been  the  long- 
est on  record.  It  drifted  from  .\pril  9.  1914,  to 
June  16,  1918.  The  message  was  thrown  overboard 
by  Captain  P.  L.  Hanson  from  the  schooner  Kona. 
and  he  lost  his  life  when  the  ship  was  wrecked 
February  3,  1917,  on  Kangaroo  Island.  South  Aus- 
tralia. The  message  was  dropped  into  the  sea  in 
latitude    1:53    north,    longitude    1.52:50    west,    and 


Pacific  Marine  Review 


September 


Pint    keel    laying    »t   the   G.    H.    Stindiln    Corporition    yard    at 
Vancouvtr,  Wuhington,  Ht.  Pape  itinag  a  rivet 

Mapia  Island  is  in  latitude  0:49  north,  longitude 
134:17  east.  Adrift  four  years  and  two  months 
and  travelling  virtually  in  a  straight  line,  at  least 
with  the  currents  as  charted,  is  taken  by  Mr. 
Schwartz  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  hydrographic  office  charts. 

Chief  Hull  Inspector  Hubbard  and  Chief  Drafts- 
man Reed,  of  the  wooden  division  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  are  in  the  East  in  con- 
nection with  plans  for  a  5000-ton  wooden  steamer 
designed  by  J.  W.  Hall,  assistant  supervisor,  and 
others.  The  plans  will  be  submitted  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  and  Lloyds  for  approval  before  being 
taken  before  the  experts  of  the  government  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Oregon  builders  are  back  of  the  plans 
and  they  hope  speedy  consideration  will  be  ac- 
corded them  in  the  East,  so  they  may  lay  down 
the  new  type  in  place  of  the  3500-ton  ships  now 
worked  on. 

Captain  William  C.  McNaught  has  been  formally 
seated  as  a  member  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Pilot  Commissioners,  succeeding  Captain  J.  Speier, 
who  resigned  June  30.  Captain  McNaughl  repre- 
sents the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Marine  Under- 
writer,'* in  the  Oregon  district  and  is  among  the 
best  known  deep-water  men  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast. 

In  line  with  action  taken  by  San  Francisco  tug 
owners  having  vessels  on  short  runs,  the  Port  of 
Portland  Commission  has  increased  the  pay  of  its 
deck  and  fireroom  force  from  $75  to  ^5  a  month 
on  the  tug  Wallula. 

That  the  new  steamers  Western  Pride  and  West- 
ern Scout  will  be  assigned  to  the  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Company  is  the  text  of  official  advices 
received.  It  was  assumed  all  of  llie  8800-ton  ships 
would  go  to  the  N'avy,  so  the  -orders  came  as  a 
surprise.  The  Western  Comet,  Western  Maid  and 
Western   Plains  will  fly  the  Navy  flags. 

Establishment  of  offices  liere  by  Sudden  S;  Chris- 
tensen.  of  San  Francisco,  is  a  step  toward  the  op- 
eration of  some  of  the  new  government  ships  in 
the  Pacific  trade.  At  this  time  Portland  interests 
are  desirous  of  inaugurating  some  of  the  proposed 
trade  routes  the  Shipping  Board  has  had  under 
consideration  and  the  impression  is  that  Sudden  & 


Christensen  will  have  much  to  do  with  such 
matters. 

A.  Reimann,  head  of  A.  O.  Anderson  &  Com- 
pany and  vice-president  of  the  Albina  Engine  & 
Machine  Shops,  is  home  after  several  weeks  spent 
in  the  East  in  the  interest  of  steel  ship  construction. 

Responding  to  the  request  of  the  Shipping  BoaM 
a  port  survey  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Public  Docks,  to  indicate  what  facilities 
are  to  be  had  here  for  vessels  in  the  deepwater 
trade,  also  for  the  storage  of  various  commodities. 

Fire  that  broke  out  aboard  the  Port  of  Portland 
dredge,  Portland,  the  forepart  of  the  month,  dam- 
aged thr  superstructure  considerably,  but  the  de- 
mand fo\  dredges  in  the  interest  of  shipyard  im- 
provements prompted  the  commission  to  order  the 
immediate  repair  of  the  machine  and  she  will  be 
back  in  service  early  in  September. 

Trial  of  the  new  steamer  Katia,  formerly  the 
John  Kiernan,  was  conducted  August  15.  She 
proved  all  that  wai  expected  of  her.  The  vessel 
was  constructed  at  the  Kiernan  &  Kern  yard  and 
before  her  completion  was  purchased  by  French 
terests.  Originally  a  steam  shooner  type,  the  new 
owners  ordered  a  shelter  deck  built. 

Another  block  of  ground,  lying  between  the  east 
approach  of  the  Morrison  street  bridge  and  the 
Belmont  street  plant  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Iron 
Works,  has  been  leased  by  the  latter  and  a  fourth 
slip  for  the  accommodation  of  wooden  steamers  is 
being  provided.  At  the  East  Main  street  plant  the 
new  ships  receive  their  machinery  and  then  shift 
to  Belmont  street  for  the  completion  cf  the  instal- 
lation labors.  All  of  the  Supple-Ballii.  ships  are 
fitted  out  there  and  contracts  are  held  for  sixteen 
others,  the  latter  representing  about  $2,400,000. 

The  fourmasted  topsail  schooner  Gardner  Wil- 
liams was  launched  by  the  Columbia  Engineering 
Works,  August  6,  Betty  Jones,  seven -year -old 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Jones  of  this 
city,  essaying  the  role  of  sponsor.  The  vessel  is 
owned  by  the  DeBeers  Consolidated  Mines  Com- 
pany of  Capetown,  South  Africa,  and  is  190  feet 
long,  with  a  beam  of  36  feet  and  depth  of  hold  of 
19.8  feet,  and  is  to  be  delivered  early  in  September. 

Delivery  of  the  4500-ton  composite  steamer  Ca- 
liria  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  August 
13  by  the  Supple-Ballin  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
recorded  the  entry  of  the  pioneer  of  the  type,  which 
was  designed  by  Fred  A.  Ballin  and  is  equipped 
with  watertube  boilers,  of  which  he  is  the  pat- 
entee, while  the  engine  was  built  by  the  Pacific 
Marine  Iron  Works,  in  which  Mr,  Ballin  is  the 
principal  stockholder,  so  more  than  passing  interest 
attaches  to  the  future  operation  of  the  vanguard 
from  the  yard. 

On  her  official  trial  the  Calala  made  11 J^  knots 
with  ease,  and  all  main  and  auxiliary  machinery 
was  reported  to  have  operated  with  remarkable 
smoothness.  Five  others  are  in  the  water  and  two 
on  the  ways  will  soon  be  overboard.  As  a  result 
of  a  visit  to  ihe  plant  paid  by  Director  General 
Schwab  and  Vice-President  Piez  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  in  July,  another  set  of  four  con- 
tracts was  awarded  the  management  and  those 
ships  will  be  laid  down  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Ashbnrn  was  launched  there  August  8,  Miss 
Eleanor  Thompson,  whose  father  is  superintendent, 
having  started  the  ship  riverward. 


Portland  Ship  Deliveries 


CONSERVATION  of  man  power  and  limited 
supplies  of  steel  that  are  said  to  have  largely 
influenced  the  decision  of  Director  General 
Schwab  and  Vice-President  Piez,  of  the  Em- 
ergency Fleet  Corporation,  iTot  to  proceed  at  pres- 
ent with  a  second  shipbuilding  plant  to  be  controll- 
ed by  the  Northwest  Steel  Company,  did  not  deter 
that  corporation  from  going  ahead  with  a  large 
fitting-out  dock  with  adequate  machine  shop  fa- 
cilities. 

Property  has  been  obtained  adjoining  the  North- 
west Company's  yard  on  the  north,  the  frontage 
being  523  feet  and  with  an  additional  100  feet 
drawn  from  the  company's  own  holdings,  a  dock 
of  suitable  length  will  be  possible.  The  dock  is 
to  have  a  width  of  150  feet  and  a  modern  plant 
will  be  built  in  conjunction  with  it,  the  expecta- 
tion being  that  in  October  or  November  the  first 
vessel  will  be  taken  care  of  there. 

The  arrangement  now  is  for  the  Willamette  Iron 
&  Steel  Works  to  fit  out  the  8800-ton  freighters 
until  the  new  facilities  are  ready  for  use.  After 
that  it  is  expected  the  Willamette  will  accept  wood- 
en vessels  for  machinery  installation  and  probably 
some  other  steel  ships,  while  they  will  continue 
on  an  extensive  scale  with  boiler  manufacturing 
and  building  donkey  boilers  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Willamette  has  added  to  its  speed  at  such 
a  rate  in  the  past  year  that  the  latest  reports  show 
eighteen  boilers  had  been  tested  during  August 
and  probably  twenty  will  be  included  in  the  com- 
plete check,  more  than  double  the  output  of  a 
year  ago. 

The  company  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corporation  early  in 
August  to  fit  out  the  first  six  wooden  steamers 
launched  at  the  former's  North  Portland  and  Van- 
couver yards.  It  is  the  first  time  the  Willamette's 
force  has  been  assembled  to  put  driving  power  into 
one  of  the  wooden  carriers  since  the  European  war 
drew  on  their  facilities,  yet  such  an  excellent  rec- 
ord has  been  attained  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  big 
steel  freighters  that  it  is  felt  certain  the  Willa- 
mette's men  will  be  among  the  leaders  in  the  dis- 
trict in  the  matter  of  quick  delivery  of  vessels. 

To  keep  the  steel  fleet  moving  as  briskly  as  pos- 
sible, three  slips  have  been  used  when  machinery 
was  going  into  place,  while  a  fourth  big  slip  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Commission  of  Public 
Docks  through  permission  to  use  that  at  the  Fif- 
teenth street  municipal  terminal,  where  the  wooden 
steamers  are  to  be  taken  care  of  for  the  present. 

Deliveries  of  steel  tonnage  by  Portland  plants 
to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  have  been  sat- 
isfactory so  far  this  year.  Of  the  Northwest  Steel 
Company's  fleet,  in  which  the  Willamette  has 
placed  the  machinery,  11  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  government  up  to  August  15th,  .while  the  Col- 
umbia River  Shipbiiilding  Corporation  had  deliv- 
ered seven  of  the  same  type,  8,800  tons,  and  the 
Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works  had  finished  six, 
two  of  3,300  tons  and  four  of  3,800  tons. 

The  following  shows  important  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  keel  going  into  place  until  the  vessels 
were  delivered : 


Northwest  Steel  Company 


Vessel 

Keel 

Launched 

Delivered 

Westward 

Feb.  1, -17 

Nov.   4,    '17 

Feb,    4, 

West  shore 

Aug.    3, '17 

Ja,   13,  '18 

April   IS, 

Westland 

Oct,'  8,  -16 

Sept,  14,  '17 

Dec.  26, 

Westchester 

Apr,   4,  '17 

Dec,  5.  -17 

Mar,    17, 

Westh.imploii 

Sept.    17. -17 

Feb.  .8,  '18 

May    13, 

Western   Wave 

Nov.   5. '17 

Mar,   4,   '18 

June  8, 

Western    Ocean 

Dec.   6,  '18 

Mar.  19,  '18 

June   18. 

Western   Chief 

Jan,    14. '18 

April  20.  '18 

June  30. 

Western    Spirit 

Feb.  9. '18 

May    6,    '18 

July   6. 

Western     Light 

Mar,    5, '18 

May  n.   '18 

July  29, 

Western   Maiil 

Mar.  20. '18 

July  8,   *18 

.\og-  15,  '1 

Western   Comet 

Apr.  22, '18 

July   23.   '18 

Western    Scout 

May  7, '18 

Aug.   12,   '18 

Westview 

May   28, '18 

Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation 


Westgrove 

Western   City 
Western    Coas 


April    26, '17  Jan,    13,  '18 

May  25, '17  Jan,  27.   '18 

Nov,  20. '17  Fib,  27,  '18 

Jan.     IS.  '18  Mar,  27.  '18 

Jan.  29, '18  April  30,  '18 

Mar,  2.  '18  July  6.  '18 

May    3.  "18  Aug.  10,  "18 

Mar.  30,  '18  July   20,   '18 
June  20,  'IS 


April  2 
May  2 
April  2 
June 
July  3 


Albina  Engine  and  Machine  Works 

Vessel  Keel  Launched  Delivered 

Point     Loma  April    18, '17  Nov,  3.  '17  Mar.   12, 

Point    Arena  April    25. '17  Nov,   29.   '17  Mar.   30, 

Point     Bonita  May    29,  '17  Mar.  27,   "18  June  24, 

Point     Lobos  May    29. '17  April    II,   '18  June   30, 

Point    Judith  Nov.    3.  '17  M.iy   4,   '18  July   27. 

Point    Adams  Nov,     30, '17  May    II,   '18       Aug,   12, 


The  Progress  of  Shipbuilding 


VESSELS  actually  under  construction  and 
contracted  for  in  the  Portland  District  Au- 
yiist  15,  1918,  a  total  of  91  wooden  ships. 
64  steel  steamers  and  five  concrete  vessels 
represented  expenditures  unde  way  and  authurizeil 
of  $149.5*)y.y;0.  At  points  between  I'ortland  and 
Astoria  and  including;  one  plant  at  Tillamook,  38 
wooden  sliips  wert  nein;^  built  or  were  contracted 
for.  adding  $20,7.^0,000  to  tb  e.\]>enditures,  a  total 
for  the  Oregon   District  of  Sl/0.349.'/'0. 

Oregon  lands  the  world  in  speedy  construction 
of  wooden  vessels,  the  record  of  49  days  building 
a  Hough  design  hull,  of  ,1,500  ions  deadweight 
capacity,  having  been  attained  by  the  (irant  Smith- 
Porter  Sbi]>  Company,  the  vessel  being  the  Ca- 
poiika.  launched  April  24.   P'lK. 

A  splendid  record  for  steel  ships  was  estab- 
lished -March  27,  1»)18,  by  the  Columbia  River 
Shipbuilding  CoqKiration.  when  the  hull  of  the 
8,800-ton  steamer  \Vestgrove  was  floated,  fd  days' 
work  having  been  required:  she  was  finished  in  83 
days. 

The  third  wooden  hull  launched  in  the  Pnitcd 
States  under  the  program  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  was  the  Wasco,  February  17.  1918. 
she  being  a  product  of  the  Grant  Smith-Porter 
Ship  Vonipaiiy's  plant.  That  firm  also  won  first 
place  in  ilay  among  the  wooden  shipyards  of  the 
United  States  for  progress  made  and  in  June  the 
Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was 
among  the  steel  plants  of  the  country  in  progress. 

"A  summary  of  shipwork  in  the  Portland  terri- 
tory, which  includes  all  plants  within  streetcar 
radius,  shows  four  steel  yards,  eight  wooden  yards 
and  one  engaged  in  concrete  construction,  em- 
ploying approximately  40,000  men.  In  the  entire 
Oregon  District,  which  is  exclusive  of  Coos  Bay 
because  the  latter  port  was  attached  to  the  Cali- 
fornia District  there  are  128  wooden  vessels  build- 
ing or  contracted  for,  the  aggregate  working  force 
being  close  to  50.000  persons. 

Since  the  revival  of  shipbuilding  in  the  District, 
due  to  the  European  war,  the  following  indicates 
what  has  been  accomplished  as  well  as  orders  to 
be   completed: 


Steel  Plants  I 

Nortliwesi    S(cel    Comp.iny 
Columbia    River    SliipbiiiUlinR    Corp. 
Alhiiia    l£nniiie    &    Macliine    Work^ 
G.  M.  Siaiiclifor  Construction  Corp. 

Wooden   Plants 
Grant     Smith-I'orier     Sliip    Co, 
Suppie-Hallin     SiniiLuilctiiiw     Curp, 
Peninsula    ShiplmildinK    Co, 
Coast    Shipbiiil'lint-    Co. 
G.    .M.   .<;i;.n.lifor    Cnn^lrnctiuii    Corp. 
Kicrnaii    &    Ktrn    ShipI)uiliiinK    Cn, 
l':ni.tinei.Tin«    Work. 


Ship 


C.1 


i-'o 


iirhil 


Concrete 

Great     \"-nilitn.    Coiu-rtic    SbbLlK- 
OulEide   of   Portland — 
Woodin    Yards 
St.     Hi-lei>-    Siii|-l.uil.iiiis!    Cu. 
M.-]-:ailiprn    Ship    Co.,    ,\M..ria 
Wil.son    Shiphuil.linu    Co.,    .\,st(.ri;i 
Gccrgc   V.   RcKlsers  Co.,   .\storia 
Flency  &   Ilreiiier.  Tillamook 


August  3.  1918.  will  go  down  in  the  archives  of 
the  (i.  M.  Standifcr  Construction  Corporation  as 
one  of  its  most  notable  days,  becau.se  at  10:05  a. 
ni..,  that  date,  the  first  keel  was  started  of  ten  steel 
steamers,  each  of  9.500  tons,  that  the  corporation 
has  undertaken  to  construct  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  .\t  the  same  time  twenty 
wooden  steamers  are  under  way  in  the  name  of 
these  builders,  and  as  six  of  them  took  the  water 
July  13,  affording  Director  General  Schwab,  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  his  first  view  of 
a  wooden  ship  leaving  the  ways. 

The  laying  of  the  first  keel  was  figured  in  by 
Director  General  Schwab,  though  he  was  not  pres- 
ent. \\'hen  he  visited  the  new  steel  plant  July  13, 
the  first  plate  was  ready  at  a  punching  machine 
and  be  was  accorded  the  distinction  of  operating 
it  to  punch  the  first  bole.  So  when  the  plate  went 
into  position  last  month,  Fred  P>,  Pape,  assistant 
supervisor  of  steel  ship  construction  in  the  N'orth- 
west.  un<ler  Captain  J.  F.  I'.  Plain  of  Seattle,  was 
asked  to  drive  the  first  rivet.  That  he  did  in  a 
manner  that  proved  he  had  not  forgotten  his  ear- 
lier training.  J.  A.  Sim.  general  manager  of  the 
steel  plant,  drove  the  seconil  rivet.  Mr.  Standifer 
playing  the  role  of  coach  to  both,  as  he  consider- 
ately declined  to  play  riveter,  preferring  that  the 
men  who  are  to  be  responsible  for  the  practical 
features  attend  to  that.  Charles  F,  Swigert.  vice- 
president,  was  also  on  the  sidcliiies.  the  event  of 
the  day  being  under  control  of  '"the  boys," 

In  a  week  three  keels  were  laid  down  and  the 
five  ways  will  be  busy  as  soon  as  all  steel  mate- 
rial is  on  the  ground.  l->om  less  than  1500  men, 
the  force  is  to  be  added  to  until  there  are  at  least 
50(X)  on  ibc  ])ayrol!  and  the  building  of  ten  ships. 
i-veii  tbim-h  llie  largest  vet  ti.  be  laid  down  in  the 
Cohunbia  River  district.  ])roiuises  to  be  onlv  a 
starter  lor  a   large   licet. 

.Mr.  Schwab  remarked,  after  going  over  the  prop- 
erty, tliat  at  least  twenty  steamers  a  year  should 
be  produced,  which  is  talien  to  mean  he  intends  to 
keep   the  organization   busy. 


What  the  Seattle  Shipyards  are  Accomphshing  Today 


(By  Special  Correspondent.) 

WHILE  Seattle  shipbuilders,  both  wood  and 
steel,  participated  mightily  in  -the  Inde- 
pendence Day  splashing  of  the  Kaiser,  the 
fortlicoming  Labor  Day  repetition  of  the 
event  locally  will  practically  be  confined  to  the 
wood  shipyards.  At  least  there  will  not  be  as 
many  steel  hulls  slipped  at  local  plants  as  marked 
the  July  Fourth  episode,  and  this  condition  is  due 
principally  to  the  delays  experienced  in  delivery 
of  steel. 

At  this  writing  it  looks  as  though  the  Ames 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  and  the 
Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation  would  virtually  be 
the  only  local  steel  plants  participating  in  (he  com- 
ing splash,  and  it  is  not  any  too  certain  that  the 
latter  concern  will  be  in  the  program  with  more 
than  one  contribution,  whereas  it  was  hoped  that 
two  S.  &  E.  ships  would  take  to  the  water. 

From  July  4,  when  the  plant  launched  two  ships, 
until  the  second  week  in  August,  the  J.  F.  Duthie 
plant  had  three  of  its  four  shipways  vacant  simply 
because  the  yard  could  get  no  steel.  This,  how- 
ever, commenced  to  arrive  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  month  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  Duth- 
ie's  expect  to  participate  largely  in  the  October  , 
launchings.  Before  this  shall  have  appeared  in 
print,  this  plant  will  have  launched  its  last  com- 
mandeered hull,  and  the  twelfth  8800-ton  craft  pro- 
duced by  the  company  for  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  Three  direct  contract  ships  are  now 
well  along  in  frame,  and  the  fourth  shipway  will 
see  the  starting  of  another  as  soon  as  the  last  of 
the  requisitioned  ships  is  launched.  With  steel  as- 
sured, the  Duthie  plant  promises  to  average  five 
ships  every  three  months  from  the  four  ways. 

Returning  to  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  plant,  its  per- 
formance hardly  needs  a  summing  up,  but  the  fact 
that  prior  to  August  20  this  concern  had  delivered 
twenty-one  completed  ships  of  a  total  deadweight 
tonnage  of  186.000  tons  to  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  Starting  with  the  requisitioning  of 
the  Norwegian  steamship  Jeannette  Skinner,  com- 
pleted in  August.  1917,  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  plant 
has  completed  to  the  last  minute  detail  its  twenty- 
first  Shipping  Board  vessel,  and  the  list  includes 
the  10,000  tanker  Trontolite.  Charles  ^L  Schwab 
is  the  authority  for  the  assertion  that  ship  deliv- 
eries are  what  count,  and  not  the  mere  launching 
of  a  vessel.  That  is  the  reason  Skinner  iV  Eddy 
is  reckoned  as  the  most  productice  plant  in  the 
country.     The  twenty-one  ships  completed  in  toto 


and  delivered  by  this  concern  are:  Jeannette  Skin- 
ner, Lieut.  DeMissiessy,  Indiana,  West  Haven,  Se- 
attle, Absaraka,  Trontolite,  West  Arrow,  W'estlake, 
Canoga.  Ossineke,  Western  Queen,  West  Durfee, 
A\'est  Lianga,  West  Alsek,  West  Apaum,  West 
Cohas,  West  Ekonk.  West  Gambo,  West  Gotomska 
and  West  Hobomac.  Thirteen  of  these  ships  are 
direct  contract  vessels,  while  the  other  eight  were 
requisitioned  contracts. 

The  August  program  for  Skinner  &  Eddy  calls 
for  but  two  launchings,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  plant  is  engaged  in  rebuilding  three  of  the 
shipways  at  plant  Number  2,  and  the  two  other 
slips  at  that  plant  were  not  completed  until  about 
Augfist  1,  rendering  the  additional  unit  to  the  big 
shipyard  unproductive  during  this  month.  The 
Skinner  &  Eddy  story  in  September  is  expected  to 
be  entirely  difTerent. 

At  the  Ames  plant   all   is  hustle  from   now  on. 
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It  was  a  big  relief  to  the  officials 
of  that  concern  to  get  the  two  big 
oil  tankers  off  the  ways  during 
July,  and  the  program  now  calls 
for  the  construction  of  a  long 
series  of  standard  type  freighters 
upon  which  the  concern  hopes  to 
make  some  speed  in  building  soon. 
The  efficiency  of  the  plant  is  be- 
ing increased  every  day,  but  it  is 
slow  work,  since  the  Ames  force 
was  recruited  mostly  from  inexpe- 
rienced men. 

Diverging    from    the    shipbuild- 
ing program    locally    for   the    mo- 
ment,  it  might  be  said   here  that 
the  Wilson  Shipbuilding  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Ames  corpora- 
tion,   has    been    ):;ranted    the    con- 
tract  for   the   hull   repairs   to   the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company's  liner 
"Admiral   Evans,"  which   lay  sub- 
merged   for    nearly    two    months        chwitt  H.  Schwat 
at     Hawk     Inlet,     Alas^ta.       This 
is  rather  an  extensive  job  and  the  Ames  interests 
have  arranged  to  perform  the  work  at  the  Winslow 
plant  of  the  D.  W.  Hartzell  Company,  Inc.     This 
contract  only  calls  for  the  replacing  of  the  damaged 
steel  plates  in  the  ship's  hull,  the  replacing  of  the 
woodwork  and  superstructure  not  yet  having  been 
decided  upon,     Theie  is  some  talk   in   waterfront 
circles  to  the  effect  that  the  Admiral  Line  may  de- 
cide to  reconstruct  the  Admiral  Evans  as  a  freight- 
er and   eliminate   her   passenger   accommodations, 
but  the  absence  of  General  Manager  A.  F.  Haines 
in  the  north  makes  it  impossible  to   confirm  this 
until  his  return  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Progress  is  being  made  rapidly  at  the  new  plant 
of  the  Seattle  North  Pacific  Shipbuilding  Company, 
formerly  known  as  the  Erickson  Construction  & 
Engineering  Company.  Since  its  formation  the 
concern  has  found  it  difficult  to  get  started  thor- 
oughly, and  a  recent  reorganization  whereby  Two- 
hy  Brothers,  contractors  of  Portland  and  Spokane, 
and  James  W.  Black,  of  the  Black  Construction 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  joined  forces  with  Erickson 
with  a  view  of  firmly  establishing  the  enterprise 
and  pushing  the  construction  of  ten  9500-ton  steel 
ships  for  the  United  Slates  Shipping  Board.  Since 
the  coalition  the  progress  has  been  most  noted — 
four  of  the  five  shipways  are  now  the  scene  of 
active  ship  construction,  since  that  many  keels 
have  been  laid,  ""Jfid  jhe  fifth  will  be  placed  early 
in  September. 

All  Seattle  \voo<r  shipbuilding  plants  expect  to 
have  slipped  a  woodvessel  during  Augustas  well 
as  to  participate  in  the  coming  Labor  Day  splash, 
which  latter  program,  as  far  as  these  yards'arc  con- 
cerned, is  expected  to  eclipse  their  July  Fourth  per- 
formances by  nearly  10,000  tons  of  ships. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Northwestern  wood 
plants  are  turning  out  ships  is  bringing  about  a 
serious  problem  for  the  L'nited  States  Shipping 
Board's  sea  service  bureau,  and  that  problem  is 
how  to  supply  these  vessels  with  engineers  quali- 
fied to  hold  the  berth  as  chief. 

.Mready  the  available  waiting  list  of  the  bureau 
has  been  exhausted,  and  the  frequently  issued  calls 
for  chief  engineers  brings  only  an  occasional  re- 
sponse,   and    the   vessels   are   being   commissioned 
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quite  rapidly.  E,  J.  Griffith,  in  charge  of  the  sea 
service  recruiting  bureau  for  this  district,  is  now 
in  Boston  conferring  with  Henry  Howard,  national 
chief  of  the  bureau,  regarding  this  problem.  Early 
last  spring  the  bureau  feared  a  shortage  oi  com- 
petent masters,  but  to  date  there  has  been  no  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  plenty  of  navigators  to  handle 
the  vessels,  but  the  engineer  shortage  occurred 
long  before  it  was  anticipated.  It  is  estimated  here 
that  there  will  be  fifteen  wood  ships,  not^o  men- 
tion the  big  steel  vessels,  which  will  be  ready  lor 
commission  by  September  15,  and  all  these  must 
be  supplied  with  a  chief  engineer.  In  the  case  of' 
the  steel  ships  the  shortage,  while  serious,  is  not 
so  pronounced,  since  most  of  these  vessels  enter 
the  naval  auxiliary  service  and  are  supplied  from 
the  naval  reserve  personnel. 

The  Alaska  fishing  season  this  year  promises  to 
eclipse  the  big  product  of  last  year,  at  least  as 'far 
as  the  Southeastern  Alaskan  enterprise  is  con- 
cerned. Every  liner  arriving  from  .Alaska  during 
the  past  month  has  reported  big  runs  of  fish  and 
a  larger  pack  at  the  Southeastern  Alaskan  canner 
ies  than  for  the  same  period  last  year,  and  already 
the  big  .salmon  warehouses  here  are  being  called 
upon  to  accommodate  the  packed  output  from 
the  North. 

Since  Captain  C.  P.  Magill.  for  years  the  North- 
western representative  of  the  Williams,  Dimond  & 
Company,  answered  the  call  to  colors,  the  affain 
of  that  concern  have  been  turned  over  to  W.  C 
Dawson  &  Company.  The  latter  concern  is  also 
agent  for  several  lines  of  coasting  vessels  and  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaislia.  Dawson  has  recently  been 
named  as  agent  for  several  of  the  new  Shipping 
Board's  vessels  shortly  to  be  commissioned.     . 

The  unfortunate  death  of  Captain  Y.  Yamamota, 
master  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  liner  Canadi 
Maru.  is  genuinely  regretted  here.  The  Caoadk 
Maru  ran  ashore  one  mile  south  of  Cape  FlattefJ 
while  unvard  bound,  and  Captain  Yamamota  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  followed  the  custom  of  his  race  by 
expiating  his  error  in  the  time-honored  custom  « 
the  Orient,  though  he  had  been  exonerated  from 
all  blame.     The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  has  offered 
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a  liberal  reward  for  the  recovery  of  his  body,  but 
at  this  writing  all  search  has  proven  fruitless.  On 
examination  in  dry  dock  at  Tacoma  the  Canada 
Maru  was  found  to  have  sustained  serious  damage 
to  over  sixty  plates,  extending  a  distance  of  over 
120  feet  along  her  hull.  She  has  been  successfully 
discharged  and  four-fifths  of  her  cargo  is  undam- 
aged, or  slightly  so,  if  any. 

The  employes  of  the  various  Seattle  shipyards, 
who  subscribed  a  total  of  $1,840,000  to  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan,  are  engaged  in  organizing  for  the 
forthcoming  drive  starting  in   September,  and   on 


this  occasion  they  have  adopted  the  slogan  calling 
for  the  beating  of  that  mark.  In  charge  of  the 
drive  at  various  plants  as  named  at  this  writing 
are:  Skinner  &  Eddy,  J.  E.  Fallon,  who  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  Employes*  Associa- 
tion for  the  Relief  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  and  their 
families;  William  R.  Jewell,  Ames  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Company;  H.  F.  Zila,  Patterson-Mac- 
Donald  Shipbuilding  Company,  and  George  R. 
Markley,  Meacham  &  Babcock  Company.  George 
McGillivray,  of  the  State  Industrial  Division,  is 
assisting  the  shipyards  in  organizing  for  the  drive. 


New  York  Port  Facilities  Expanding 


THE  port  of  New  York  can  handle  more  than 
twice  its  present  volume  of  business,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York,  New  Jersey  Port  and 
Harbor  Development  Commission.  Contrary 
to  the  impression  created  by  last  winter's  conges- 
tion, the  commission  officially  announces  that  the 
studies  and  investigations  already  made  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  the  capacity  of  this  port  for 
the  handling  of  outgoing  and  incoming  tonnage 
equals  several  times  the  present  extraordinary  war 
demands  upon  our  port  facilities. 

This  important  official  statement  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Governor  Whitman  and  Gov- 
ernor Edge  last  year  and  of  which  William  R. 
Willcox  of  New  York  is  chairman,  and  J.  Spencer 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  vice-chairman,  is  based  on 
the  broadest  and  most  searching  and  scientific  sur- 
vey and  study  of  port  facilities,  bf  the  operations 
and  of  the  needs  of  the  port  of  New  York  that  has 
ever  been  made. 

The  importance  of  the  commission's  announce- 
ment is  of  particular  significance,  as  it  makes  ab- 
surd the  claim  being  made  by  interests  located  in 
other  Atlantic  seaports,  that  the  limit  of  New 
York's  port  facilities  has  been  reached.  The  sur- 
vey has  disclosed  the  main  causes  leading  to  last 
winter's  congestion,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  re- 
ports alleging  that  the  full  capacity  of  the  port  of 
New  York  has  been  reached.  These  causes,  Chair- 
man Willcox  declares,  were  due  to  abnormal  weath- 
er conditions,  lack  of  steamships,  coal  shortage, 
and  the  absence  of  anything  approaching  co-ordi- 
nation or  co-operation  in  the  tremendous  shipment 
of  war  materials  toward  the  end  of  last  year. 

Speaking  for  the  commission.  Chairman  Willcox 
said  recently  at  the  office  of  the  commission,  115 
Broadway,  that  the  port  of  New  York  has  a  water 
front  length  of  770  miles,  of  which  320  miles  have 
been  developed.  Of  the  450  miles  remaining  for 
development  at  least  50  miles  are  located  in  almost 
the  exact  center  of  this  port. 

"The  commission  has  already  obtained,"  said 
Chairman  Willcox,  ^'through  its  experts  and  invest- 
igators in  the  field  and  in  the  records  of  the  car- 
riers, a  large  amount  of  data  and  information  which 
clearly  indicate  that  the  port  of  New  York,  if  prop- 
erly developed,  will  be  able  to  handle  several  times 
the  amount  of  freight  now  entering  and  leaving 
the  port. 

"For  the  first  time  this  commission  will  have 
placed  before  it  correct  statements  as  to  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  passing  commerce  through  this  port. 


"This  information  is  fundamental  and  it  has 
never  been  known  in  the  past  what  these  costs 
were ;  until  these  costs  are  known  it  is  impossible 
to  make  an  economic  proof  of  the  necessities  of 
additional  facilities  at  the  port  and  more  scientific 
methods  of  conducting  commerce. 

"All  of  this  work  is  being  performed  in  the  work- 
ing office  of  the  commission,  located  at  14  John 
street,  New  York  City,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  commission, 
B.  F.  Cresson,  Jr. 

"The  problems  presented  by  this  port  are  more 
complex  and  involved  and  of  vastly  greater  mag- 
nitude than  those  existing  in  any  other  seaport. 

"We  have,  for  instance,  nine  trunk  lines  having 
separate  terminals  here.  Our  system  of  Investiga- 
tion requires  that  each  of  these  be  studied  sepa- 
rately, and  our  groups  of  experts,  statisticians  and 
inspectors  take  up  one  unit  after  the  other  and 
secure  first-hand  and  absolutely  authentic  records 
and  make  checks  from  the  books  of  the  respective 
railroad  or  corporation.  One  of  our  first  steps 
was  to  have  conferences  with  presidents  and  exec- 
utive officers  of  the  trunk  lines  and  shipping  in- 
terests using  this  port. 

"We  are  investigating  and  resolving  into  maps, 
charts  and  records  every  other  interest  aflPecting 
port  use  or  the  use  of  its  facilities.  (5)ur  experts 
are  studying  truckage  freight  movements  and  the 
causes  of  delay  in  handling  freight  and  we  have 
under  way  a  survey  to  locate  a  belt  line  in  New 
Jersey  for  the  interchange  of  freight  outside  the 
congf^ted  Hudson  River  area.  Other  experts  are 
at  work  on  the  electric  power  situation  for  inter- 
change of  commerce  on  the  New  York  barge  canal ; 
on  barge  canal  terminals ;  locations  for  supple- 
mental terminals;  on  coal  bunkering  and  local  coal 
deliveries.  W^e  will  also  take  up  inquiries  into 
methods  and  regulations  pertaining  to  pilotage, 
stevedoring,  weighing  public  and  private  ferries, 
sewerage  disposal  and  the  purification  of  harbor 
waters,  the  handling  of  building  materials,  the 
handling  of  grain,  the  disposal  of  municipal  wastes, 
available  warehouses,  litherage,  markets  and  the 
distribution  of  food  products,  ice,  the  methods  of 
financing  our  commerce  and  many  other  elements 
of  the  problem. 

"The  scope  of  our  work  comprehends  every  in- 
terest making  use  of  the  port.  It  is  therefore  na- 
tional in  its  importance.  I  may  say,  in  conclusion, 
we  believe  that  the  Federal  government  realizes 
and  appreciates  the  wide  range  and  practical  as- 
pects of  our  investigations."  * 


The  Month  in  Tacoma 


THE  visit  of  Charles  M.  Schwab  and  Vice- 
President  Charles  Piez,  of  the  Emergency 
Shipping  Board  to  Tacoma  was  the  means 
of  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  on 
the  part  of  builders  and  the  government  represen- 
tatives as  to  just  what  could  be  done  here  in  the 
building  line  and  what  the  government  asked  of 
the  builders.  All  the  yards  were  visited  by  the 
heads  of  the  Emergency  Board  who  expressed 
themselves  as  greatly  pleased  with  the  plants. 

Of  the  greatest  moment  was  the  final  adjust- 
ments of  work  for  the  Todd  Drydock  &  Construc- 
tion corporation  plant.  Just  how  much  work  this 
steel  yard  had,  has  been  problematical  as  contracts 
have  been  reported  and  then  apparently  dismissed 
until  the  management  themselves  were  at  a  loss  as 
to  tonnage  to  be  constructed  here.  Following  a  con- 
ference between  President  Todd  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent Piez  it  was  stated  by  President  Todd  that 
the  plant  here  would  construct  twenty-five  7,500- 
ton  steamships  of  the  Masuda  type  and  three  scout 
cruisers.  The  extension  of  the  plant  as  announced 
some  time  ago  would  be  carried  out  involving  the 
expenditure  of  some  $3,000,000  on  improvements. 
At  the  present  time  new  work  is  being  carried 
rapidly  ahead.  Among  the  buildings  under  way 
are  boiler  shops,  machine  shops,  the  second  of  the 
300  housing  hotel  units  and  restaurant  to  seat 
1,400,  which  is  an  addition  to  the  present  res- 
taurant. 

Heavy  shipments  of  whale  oil  are  being  received 
here  at  the  plant  of  the  North  Pacific  Sea  Pro- 
ducts Company.  This  company  has  orders  for 
1,000  tons  of  whale  meat  from  the  eastern  states. 
The  barge  Fresno  recently  brought  750,000  gal- 
lons of  whale  oil  in  here  which  was  stored  in  the 
new  tanks  of  the  firm. 

A  motion  for  a  new  trial  has  been  filed  in  the 
federal  court  here  in  the  case  of  G.  Noots  against 
the  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company. 
This  case  was  recently  tried  before  a  jury  in 
which  they  returned  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
Insurance  Company.  The  case  is  involved  around 
the  launching  of  the  auxiliary  schooner  Suzanne 
at  Gray's  Harbor  in  which  the  vessel  stuck  on  the 
ways  when  they  sunk  and  was  badly  damaged. 
About  $65,000  is   involved   in  the  suit. 

Two  Ferris  type  ships  from  the  Seaborn  .^'ards 
here  have  ben  turned  over  to  the  government  by 
the  builders.  The  Wahkiakum,  the  last  of  the 
ships  sailed  from  here  early  this  month.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  machinery  for  the  local  vessels  will 
be  arriving  in  better  shape  and  consequently  in- 
stalled in  quicker  time  than  has  been  the  case  with 
the  first  two  ships  turned  out. 

The  tug  Echo,  of  the  Foss  Launch  Company  and 
the  Vigilant  of  the  Milwaukee  Tug  Boat  Company 
were  at  the  stranding  of  the  Canada  Maru,  of  the 
O.  S.  K.  line  at  Cape  Flattery.  The  tugs  took 
barges  down  from  here.  They  stood  by  until  the 
ship   was   floated. 

President  George  P.  Wright,  of  the  Wright  Ship- 
building Company  was  one  of  the  Tacoma  builders 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  Macey  board  in  Phil- 
adelphia on  matters  relative  to  wage  questions  in 
the  yards  here.  After  this  meeting  President 
Wright  visited  several  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
yards. 


Tacoma's  ships  launched  for  July  amounted  to 
nine  vessels  or  38,000  tons.  Of  this  number  there 
were  three  auxiliary  schooners,  two  steel  vessels 
and  the  remainder  Ferris  type  ships. 

The  Ferris  ship  Wahkiakum,  put  out  by  the 
Seaborn  yards  underwent  successful  trial  runs  re- 
cently and  has  been  turned  over  to  the  government 
and  will  be  operated  by  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company.  The  fitting  out  of  the  other  vessels 
here  is  proceeding  more  rapidly  than  the  first  ships. 

Captain  L.  Gordan,  oj  the  Milwaukee  Stevedore 
Company  with  headquarters  in  Tacoma  spent  sev- 
eral days  of  hard  work  at  at  the  stranded  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  steamer  Canada  Maru.  M.  Higu- 
chi,  generl  manager  of  the  steamship  company  was 
also  at  the  wreck. 

Captain  O.  B.  Lindholm,  of  Tacoma  has  been 
appointed  marine  superintendent  of  the  Grace  line 
vessels  on  Puget  Sound  and  will  make  his  head- 
quarters in  Seattle  though  maintaining  his  home 
here.  Captain  Lindholm  is  one  of  the  best  known 
navigators  sailing  out  of  Tacoma.  He  has  followed 
the  sea  for  the  past  37  years  and  for  17  years  re- 
sided on  Puget  Sound.  He  has  been  in  the 
Santa  Alicia  for  the  past  five  years  and  for  three 
years  in  the  West  coast  trade.  Captain  Lindholm 
has  had  command  of  the  following  old  time 
Hooper  vessels;  Courtney  Ford,  Polaris,  Ameri- 
cana and  John  A.  Palmer. 

Work  on  an  extension  of  the  plant  of  the  Philli- 
pine  Vegetable  Oil  Company  will  be  started,  it  is 
expected  within  a  few  days.  The  company  re- 
cently took  out  a  permit  for  buildings  amounting 
to  $50,000.  The  company  already  have  extensive 
tanks  and  pumping  arrangements. 

There  is  a  movement  among  certain  shipping 
interests  and  members  of  the  transportation  board 
of  the  Commercial  and  Rotary  clubs  to  provide 
more  shipping  facilities  at  Tacoma.  Just  what 
form  this  movement  will  take  has  not  been  de- 
termined. It  is  possible  thdt  the  question  of  a  port 
district  and  commission  will  be  put  up  to  the 
voters  again.  The  port  commissiion  w^as  voted 
down  two  years  ago.  It  is  believed  now  with  the 
influx  of  a  lot  of  new  blood  in  the  various  ship- 
ping industries  that  such  a  proposition  on  another 
election  would  carry. 

During  the  past  two  months  there  have  been  a 
number  of  heads  of  various  shipping  firms  in  town 
inspecting  the  port  facilities.  They  declare  that 
while  Tacoma  has  all  the  natural  advantages  a 
port  could  desire  that  the  business  interests  must 
add  to  this.  Like  other  Sound  ports  the  dock 
facilities  during  the  past  year  have  been  crowded 
to  the  utmost.  Much  cargo  has  been  refused  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  dock  space. 

The  first  cargo  of  wheat  to  be  received  from 
Australia  this  season  has  arrived  here.  Last  vear 
Tacoma  had  one  cargo  amouting  to  4,000  tons. 
It  is  stated  that  there  is  an  aboundance  of  wheat 
in  Australia  but  the  transportation  has  been  the 
hindering  item.  It  is  believed  that  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  Australian  government  in  permitting 
vessels  to  sail  with  a  more  varied  cargo,  rather 
than  alll  wheat  will  have  the  effect  of  moving  some 
of  the  grain.  One  vessel  was  held  up  six  months 
while  the  master  expected  each  day  to  receive 
sailing  orders. 
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1890,  and  this  type  of  pyrometer  is  still  largely  used 
today  in  bread  baking  ovens  where  an  accuracy 
within  50  degrees  is  sufficient. 

The  gas  or  air  thermometer,  another  form  of  ex- 
pansion instrument,  was  the  device  originally  used 
to  determine  the  true  temperature  scale,  yet  it 
seems  strange  that  it  is  comparatively  recently  that 
this  type  of  instrument  has  been  used  to  any  extent 
to  measure  temperature  commercially.  I  have  a 
common  form  of  this  instrument  here.  It  consists 
of  a  copper  bulb  containing  nitrogen  gas,  connected 
to  a  recording  gauge  by  a  very  small  bore  capillary 
tube,  wdiich  is  protected  by  a  heavy  flexible  steel 
tube.  The  recording  gauge  contains  a  spring  sim- 
ilar to  the  Bourbon  springs  in  steam  gauges.  When 
the  bulb  is  heated  in  a  furnace  the  gas  inside  ex- 
pands and  the  pressure  exerted  along  the  capillary 
tube  expands  the  spring  in  the  instrument  and 
causes  the  pointer  to  read  across  the  chart  or  scale. 
For  a  temperature  of  400  degrees  Fahr.  the  pres- 
sure exerted  on  the  spring  is  about  200  pounds.  In 
consequence,  a  heavy  spring  can  be  used  and  the 
instrument  is  of  very  robust  construction.  Temper- 
atures, how^ever,  with  this  instrument  cannot  be 
measured  above  1000  degrees  Fahr.  or  450  degrees 
Cent.  Future  development  work  may  result  in  de- 
signing an  instrument  of  this  type  for  practical  use 
at  temperatures  above  this. 

An  early  form  of  temperature  measuring  device, 
and  one  which  might  seem  exceedingly  simple,  con- 
sisted of  a  pipe  which  was  run  through  a  portion 
of  the  furnace,  and  water  passed  through  this  pipe 
under  a  constant  pressure.  Thermometers  at  the 
inlet  and  outlet  measured  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  and  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water 
while  passing  through  the  furnace  was  equivalent 
to  a  certain  actual  temperature  in  the  furnace.  The 
trouble  with  this  form  of  temperature  measurement 
was  the  leaks  which  frequently  developed  in  the 
pipe,  working  havoc  with  the  interior  of  the  fur- 
nace. While  the  pipe  heated  up  very  little,  due  to 
the  cool  water  passing  through  it,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  obviate  leaks  entirely. 

An  instrument  used  quite  largely  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  was  the  Siemen's  -water  pyrometer.  A 
copper  ball  weighing  exactly  137  grams  was 
placed  on  a  piece  of  steel  in  the  furnace,  and  after 
it  had  fully  attained  the  temperature,  it  was  quickly 
removed  from  the  furnace  and  dropped  into  a  ves- 
sel containing  a  thermometer  and  exactly  one  pint 
of  clean  water.  The  rise  in  temperature  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  water  could  be  read  off  in  act- 
ual temperature  degrees  on  a  corresponding  scale. 
The  accuracy  of  this  instrument  necessarily  de- 
pended upon  exact  measurement  of  the  quantity 
of  water  in  the  vessel  and  the  weight  of  the  copper 
ball  which  scales  away  slowly  under  heat;  also  the 
time  taken  to  remove  the  ball  from  the  furnace  and 
drop  it  into  the  water  must  vary  slightly.  An  ac- 
curacy within  about  25  degrees  Fahr.  was,  however, 
u-ualiy  attained  with  this  instrument. 

The  Siemen's  water  pyrometer  is  still  used  today 
by  armor  plate  manufacturers,  as  they  can  readily 
place  a  number  of  copper  balls  on  a  piece  of  armor 
plate  which  cannot  be  easily  reached  by  more  im- 
proved pyrometers,     I  noticed  one  of  these  instru- 


ments in  use  at  the  armor  plate  department  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  a  few  days  ago. 

Optical   Pyrometers 

There  have  been  a  number  of  diflferent  forms  of 
optical  pyrometers  developed,  all  of  which  compare 
either  a  light  or  different  colors  to  that  of  the  piece 
of  steel  in  the  furnace,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
to  be  measured. 

Instruments  have  been  developed  by  Morse,  Hol- 
burn-Kurlbaum  and  Wanner  in  which  a  bright  fila- 
ment of  light  *  is  compared  with  an  incandescent 
background.  Mesure  and  Xouel,  the  shore  pyro- 
scope,  the  eye-rite,  and  other  similar  instruments, 
compare  colored  glass  or  colored  substances  to  the 
color  of  the  piece  in  the  furnace. 

The  trouble  with  all  these  instruments  is  that  no 
two  operators  using  the  instrument  get  the  same 
result.  They  are  supposed  to  help  the  eye  in  de- 
termining temperature  by  comparison.  They  very 
frequently  seem  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Where 
no  other  form  of  temperature  measuring  device  can 
be  satisfactorily  used  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  an  optical  pyrometer,  but  they  are  hardly  to  be 
recommended  otherwise. 

Resistance  Thermometers 

The  principle  on  which  resistance  thermometers 
operate  is  the  change  in  resistance  of  metals  due  to 
change  in  temperature.  A  coil  of  platinum  or  pure 
nickel  wire  protected  with  a  suitable  protecting 
tube  is  inserted  at  a  point  where  the  temperature  is 
to  be  measured,  and  with  a  constant  source  of  cur- 
rent passing  through  the  coil  of  w'ire  the  resistance 
increases  or  decreases,  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ture. This  change  in  resistance  can  be  easily  meas- 
ured as  an  adjustable  resistance  is  used  to  balance 
the  resistance  of  the  bulb,  and  a  galvanometer 
shows  when  the  balance  is  reached.  The  adjusta- 
ble resistance  with  sliding  contact  arm  can  have  a 
temperature  scale  for  direct  reading. 

This  instrument  is  an  exceedingly  accurate  one 
for  measuring  low  temperatures,  but  is  hardly  to  be 
recommended  for  high  temperature  service.  The 
nickel  bulb  can  be  used  for  temperatures  up* to 
300  degrees  Fahr.,  but  above  this  platinum  has  to 
be  resorted  to,  and,  in  consequence,  the  bulbs  are 
necessarily  very  expensive.  Furthermore,  an  out- 
side source  of  current  is  necessary  with  this  in- 
strument, and  this  current  must  be  reasonably 
constant.  Dry-cells,  storage  batteries  or  lighting 
circuits  must  be  utilized.  While  this  form  of  tem- 
perature measuring  instrument  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  for  higher  temperatures,  its  chief  ap- 
plication is  fr»r  temperature  below  300  degrees  Fahr. 

Tbermo-Electric  Pyrometers 

For  measuring  temperatures  above  1000  degrees 
Fahr.,  the  thermo-electric  method  has  come  to  be 
by  far  the  most  largely  used.  Possibly  some  here 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  a 
thermo-electric  pyrometer  operates,  and  it  might  be 
well  for  me  to  describe  this  brieflv. 

A  thermo-electric  pyrometer  consists  of  a  thermo 
couple,  a  measuring  device,  and  the  wires  connect- 
ing the  thermo-couple  and  the  measuring  device. 

If  you  take  two  pieces  of  wire  of  different  ma- 
terials, for  instance,  one  wire  of  copper  and  one  of 
iron,  and  join  one  end  of  the  wires  together,  then 
heat  the  junction,  you   will  generate  a  small  cur- 
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rent    of    electricity.      This    is    known    as    thermo- 
electricity and  the  wires  comprise  a  thermo-couple. 

It  is  true  that  the  current  generated  is  very 
small.  Wires  of  precious  metals  for  high  temper- 
ature measurements,  such  as  one  wire  of  platinum, 
and  the  other  of  90  per  cent  platinum,  10  per  cent 
rhodium,  generate  only  ten-thousandths  of  a  volt 
or  10  M.  \\  at  a  temperature  of  2000  degrees  Fahr. 
Wires  of  base  metal,  such  as  iron  and  copper  nickel 
for  measuring  moderate  temperatures,  generate 
several  times  the  voltage  of  a  platinum  thcrmo 
couple,  or  about  50  M.  V.  or  fifty-thousandths  of  a 
volt  at  2000  degrees  Fahr. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  for  measuring 
temi)eratures  up  to  200  degrees  Fahr.  a  thermo- 
couple of  bismuth  and  antimony  is  best.  For  tem- 
peratures to  1000  degrees  Fahr.  a  satisfactory 
thermo-couple  consists  of  one  wire  of  iron,  the 
other  60  per  cent  nickel  and  40  per  cent  copper. 
For  the  measurement  of  temperatures  as  high  as 
18000  degrees  Fahr.  a  very  satisfactory  ])ase  metal 
thermo-couple  consists  of  one  wire  of  90  per  cent 
nickel  and  10  per  cent  chromium,  the  other  wire  98 
per  cent  nickel  and  2  per  cent  aluminum.  The 
General  Motors  Company  of  Dertoit  have  develop- 
ed a  base  metal  thermo-couple  of  their  own,  known 
as  simanial.  and  its  name  indicates  that  this  ther- 
mo-couple consists  of  silica,  magnesia,  nickel  and 
aluminum. 

While  it  is  possible  for  short  periods  of  time  to 
run  base  metal  thermo-couples  about  1800  per  cent 
Fahr.,  for  constant  service  above  this  a  thermo- 
couple, one  wire  of  which  is  chemically  pure  plati- 
num, the  other  platinum  90  per  cent,  rhodium  10 
per  cent,  is  to  be  recommended.  • 

Thermo-couples  of  base  metal  arc  manufactured 
of  all  diameters  running  from  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  up  to  one-quarter  inch  wires.  Some  particular 
tests  require  thermo-couple  wires  of  exceedingly 
small  diameter  to  secure  sensitiveness  and  quick 
readings.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  heavier  wires 
forming  the  thermo-couple  will  increase  the  life 
where  a  base  metal  thermo-couple  is  in  constant 
service  at  temperatures  up  to  1600  or  1800  degrees 
Fahr.  While  a  heavier  thermo-couple  slightly  in- 
creases the  lag.  this  is  not  noticeable  in  heat  treat- 
ing furnaces. 

Platinum  -  rhodium  thermo  -  couples  usually  are 
furnished  with  wires  of  a  diameter  of  two-hun- 
dredth of  an  inch.  I  can  recollect,  however,  a 
thermo-cou])le  of  platinum  rhodium  with  wires  less 
than  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
was  used  by  the  manufacturer  of  NVelsbach  gas 
mantels  to  run  up  and  down  over  the  delicate  man- 
tle to  determine  the  hottest  point  of  the  mantle. 
The  diameter  of  these  platinum  wires  must  neces- 
sarily be  small  on  account  of  their  great  value. 

If  you  should  wish  to  make  up  a  base  metal 
thermo-couple  and  ])rocure  a  coil  of  iron  wire  and 
another  coil  of  a  nickel  copper  alloy,  and  make  up 
a  number  of  thermo-couples,  and  you  later  procure 
additional  coils  of  the  same  wire  to  reproduce  these 
thermo-couj)les,  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  voltage  produced  by  the  various  thermo-couples 
might  vary  as  much  as  50  degrees  Fahr.  at  a  tem- 
perature of  1400  degrees  Fahr.  If  you  should  make 
up.  thermo-couples  of  nickel  chromium  wire,  you 
would  find  that  these  would  also  vary  as  much 
as  30  degrees   Fahr.,  that  is,   15   degrees  plus   or 


minus,  depending  on  the  particular  coils  from  which 
the  wire  was  cut. 

F^or  a  long  time  we  attempted  to  duplicate  the 
wire  in  order  to  procure  thermo-couples  which 
would  reproduce  the  voltage  of  the  previous  ther- 
mo-couples, but  this  gave  an  excessive  amount  of 
trouble,  and  no  great  precision  could  be  secured. 
Several  years  ago  we  adopted  the  policy  of  shunt- 
ing each  thermo-couple  with  magnanin  wire,  re- 
ducing the  voltage  at  the  terminals  of  the  thermo- 
couple about  two  millivolts.  Each  thermo-couple 
is  adjusted  in  an  electric  furnace  to  a  standard, 
and  a  maximum  error  of  one-tenth  of  a  millivolt 
or  four  degrees  is  permitted.  In  this  way  a  ther- 
mo-couple as  sent  out  produces  a  definite  voltage 
within  4  degrees  Fahr.,  and  we  are  not  subjected 
to  the  trouble  of  endeavoring  to  reproduce  exactly 
the  voltage  produced  by  each  coil  of  thermo-couple 
wire.  This  method  of  shunting  the  thermo-couple 
also  permits  of  the  customer  re-standardizing  it  at 
intervals.  He  can  take  the  thermo-couple  in  con- 
stant service  and  check  it  up  once  a  month  or  oft- 
ener  in  an  electric  furnace  in  comparison  with  a 
standard  thermo-couple,  and  if  the  voltage  has 
fallen  off  slightly,  he  can  readjust  the  shunt  ac- 
cordingly. Instead  of  scrapping  the  thermo-couple, 
as  in  the  past,  because  the  voltage  has  fallen  off 
slightly,  it  can  be  used  again  after  adjustment. 

Some  other  thermo-couples  have  resistance  wire 
placed  in  series  with  the  one  side  of  the  thermo- 
couple. I  think  this  method  is  disadvantageous, 
since  the  resistance  will  only  operate  satisfactorily 
where  the  thermo-couple  is  used  with  instruments 
of  exactly  the  same  resistance,  and  they  must  be 
of  low  resistance.  With  the  shunt  method  the  volt- 
age produced  at  the  terminals  of  the  thermo-couple 
will  be  the  same  whether  used  with  a  high  or  low 
resistance  instrument. 

This  method  of  shunting  thermo-couples  has  not 
been  adopted  with  thermo-couples  of  precious  met- 
als, such  as  platinum  and  rhodium.  This  wire  is 
supplied  from  uniform  ingots  and  reproduces  the 
voltage  of  previous  melts.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  have  a  shunted  rare  metal  thermo-couple  to  per- 
mit re-standardizing  after  continuous  service.  The 
platinum  thermo-couple,  however,  generates  so  lit- 
tle voltage  at  best  that  there  is  none  to  spare  to 
permit  of  shunting  the  voltage  produced  by  the 
thermo-couple. 

The  wires  forming  a  thermo-couple  must  be  in- 
sulated from  each  other  throughout  their  length. 
This  insulation  must  withstand  high  temperature, 
must  be  a  good  insulator,  and  must  withstand  rea- 
sonably severe  handling.  A  common  method  of 
insulating  base  metal  thermo-couples  is  to  wrap 
these  with  asbestos  and  paint  the  asbestos  winding 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  silicate.  Another  method. 
is  to  fit  lava  or  porcelain  beads  over  the  thermo- 
couple wire,  and  I  consider  this  a  better  form  of 
insulation,  as  it  does  not  disintegrate  as  rapidly  as 
the  asbestos  insulation.  For  the  platinum  thermo- 
couple the  insulation  must  be  of  porcelain  or  high- 
grade  fire  clay,  free  from   ini])urities. 

The  life  which  will  be  (obtained  from  any  thermo- 
,couj)le  installed  in  a  furnace  will  very  largely  de- 
pend on  the  protecting  tube  over  the  thermo- 
couple. For  temj)eratures  up  to  1200  degrees  Fahr. 
a  high-grade  wrought  iron  tube  gives  satisfactory 
results.  The  life  of  this  tube  can  be  increased  by 
calorizing,    a    process    recently   developed   by    the 
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General  Electric  Company,  which  impregnates  the 
pipe  with  an  aluminum  oxide.  This  will  increase 
the  life  of  the  pipe  about  three  times  where  used 
at  temperatures  around  1400  degrees  Fahr. 

Tubes  of  nickel  chromium  give  excellent  results 
for  temperatures  as  high  as  1800  degrees  Fahr., 
and  they  are  to  be  recommended  for  the  protection 
of  base  metal  thermo-couples  where  the  tempera- 
ture exceeds  1200  degrees  Fahr.  Their  cost  is 
many  times  higher  than  the  ordinary  wrought  iron 
pipe.  It  is  about  four  times  as  much  as  calorized 
pipe,  but  their  increased  life  would  well  justify  the 
first  increased  cost. 

Platinum  thermo-couples  must  always  be  pro- 
tected with  a  tube  which  is  impervious  to  gases, 
such  as  tubes  of  porcelain,  quartz  or  alumdum. 
Quartz  tubes  have  a  softening  point  at  about  2400 
degrees  Fahr.,  but  for  temperatures  below  this  they 
are  the  most  satisfactory,  as  they  will  withstand 
sudden  changes  in  temperature  without  breakage. 
Above  2400  degrees  Fahr.  it  is  essential  to  use  a 
tube  of  porcelain  or  alundum,  and  these  tubes 
should  preferably  be  protected  with  an  extra  fire 
brick  or  graphite  tube,  to  prevent  breakage  of  the 
porcelain  or  alundum  tube  with  sudden  changes  in 
temperature.  The  fire  bricfi  or  graphite  tubes  simply 
increase  the  lag  slightly,  but  increase  the  life  of  the 
tubes  and  thermo-couples. 

It  is  one  of  the  properties  of  a  thermo-couple 
that  the  voltage  which  it  generates  is  dependent  on 
the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  hot  junction, 
that  is,  the  one  placed  in  the  furnace,  and  the  cold 
junction,  which  is  the  poitn  at  which  the  alloy 
wires  of  the  thermo-couple  join  the  copper  leads 
of  the  instrument.  It  is  therefore  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  cold  junction  be  maintained  at  a 
constant  temperature,  for  if  a  base  metal  thermo- 
couple is  in  use,  and  this  cold  junction  increases  in 
temperature  ten  degrees,  the  decreased  voltage  gen- 
erated by  the  thermo-couple  will  cause  the  instru- 
ment to  read  ten  degrees  lower.  If  the  cold  junc- 
tion decreases,  the  pyrometer  will  read  higher  to 
the  same  extent. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  no  particular  care  was 
taken  to  take  care  of  the  source  of  error  caused  by 
changes  in  temperature  at  the  cold  junction  of  the 
thermo-couple.  In  recent  years,  however,  it  has 
been  customary  to  run  compensating  leads  of  the 
same  material  as  the  thermo-couple  to  a  distant 
point,  where  the  temperature  is  uniform,  instead 
of  having  the  cold  junction,  just  outside  the  furnace 
wall,  where  it  might  vary  several  hundred  degrees. 
These  compensating  leads  in  duplex  form  with  as- 
bestos insulation  can  be  run  into  a  pipe  driven  into 
the  ground,  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  where  the  tempera- 
ture will  will  remain  constant  within  five  degrees, 
winter  or  summer.  From  my  experience  I  con- 
sider this  the  best  method  to  take  care  of  cold 
junction  temperatures,  as  it  only  takes  a  few  hours 
to  drive  a  piece  of  pipe  into  the  ground,  pointed  at 
the  lower  end,  and  when  once  installed  there  is 
nothing  to  give  trouble  with  this  method. 

It  has  been  common  practice  to  maintain  the  cold 
junction  at  as  nearly  a  constant  temperature  as 
possible  by  running  water  around  the  cold  junction. 
This  maintains  the  temperature  at  that  of  running 
water,  which  unfortunately  may  vary  at  least 
twenty  to  thirty  degrees  from  winter  to  summer. 
This  method  has  been  very  largely  abandoned 
lately,  and  is  hardly  to  be  recommended. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  cold  junction 


in  the  ground,  on  account  of  the  furnaces  being  on 
an  upper  floor  of  a  building,  a  compensating  box 
can  be  used,  consisting  of  a  lamp  and  thermostat, 
which  will  maintain  the  temperature  constant  with- 
in two  degrees.  These  compensating  boxes  can  be 
suppHed  to  maintain  the  cold  junction  constant  for 
any  temperature  from  50  to  150  degrees.  The  tem- 
peraure  for  which  the  compensating  box  is  set 
must  necessarily  be  higher  than  the  atmospheric 
temperature  of  the  room  in  which  it  is  located. 

Some  pyrometers  are  supplied  now  with  resist- 
ance which  is  cut  in  or  out  by  a  switch  to  adjust 
by  hand  for  the  actual  temperature  of  the  cold 
junction  at  the  end  of  the  compensating  leads.  No 
matter  what  type  of  pyrometer  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  thermo-couple  and  compensating  leads, 
the  instrument  must  be  adjusted  for  the  actual  tem- 
perature of  the  cold  junction  of  the  thermo-couple, 
whatever  this  may  be,  and  the  instruments  have  a 
zero  adjuster  to  permit  of  adjusting  the  pointer  for 
the  correct  cold  junction  temperature. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  measuring  the 
voltage  produced  by  a  thermo-couple,  i.  e.,  the  milli- 
voltmeter  method  and  the  potentiometer  method. 

The  Millivoltmeter  Method 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  permanent  magnet 
with  its  pole  pieces,  in  the  field  of  which  a  copper 
wound  coil  swings  in  jeweled  bearings.  Instru- 
ments of  the  millivoltmeter  type  were  in  extensive 
use  commercially  abroad,  and  to  some  extent  in 
this  country,  as  much  as  twenty  years  ago,  but  the 
instruments  were  of  such  delicate  construction  as 
to  be  hardly  suitable  for  general  commercial  use. 
Usually  the  instruments  were  supplied  with  the 
moving  coil  hung  between  fine  wire  suspensions, 
and  they  were  liable  to  be  easily  broken  through 
jars  or  handling  in  transit.  These  instruments  were 
were  of  high  resistance,  approximately  300  ohms. 

On  account  of  the  delicate  construction  of  this 
type  of  imported  instrument,  a  standard  form  of 
switchboard  millivoltmeter,  frequently  used  as  an 
ammeter,  came  into  extensive  use  about  1905,  and 
these  instruments  are  still  used  today.  The  instru- 
ment has  a  resistance  of  about  five  ohms,  and  each 
individual  instrument  must  be  calibrated  for  a 
thermo-couple  of  a  certain  length  and  for  use  with 
leads  or  wiring  of  a  definite  length.  Slight  changes 
in  resistance,  due  to  changes  in  the  length  of  the 
thermo-couple,  or  length  of  the  wiring,  naturally 
affect  the  indications  of  the  instrument,  as  the  in- 
ternal resistance  of  this  J:ype  of  millivoltmeter  is  so' 
low.  Serious  errors  are  also  liable  to  occur  due  to 
atmospheric  changes  in  temperature  along  the  wir- 
ing, which  naturally  affect  its  resistance.  Actual 
tests  show  that  with  a  low  resistance  millivoltmeter 
of  five  ohms,  an  atmospheric  change  in  temperature 
from  50  to  100  degrees  Fahr.  along  fifty  feet  of  wir- 
ing from  the  thermo-couple  to  the  instrument,  will 
make  the  galvanometer  read  18  degrees  low.  It  is 
impossible  to  procure  great  accuracy  with  this  type 
of  instrument. 

In  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  possible  to  de- 
velop a  high  resistance  millivoltmeter,  which  for  all 
practical  purposes  overcomes  this  fTouble  entirely. 
High  resistance  pyrometers  of  300  oJims  can  be 
made  today  with  pivoted  joweled  bearnigs,  and  of 
robust  strength  construction  to  meet  ordinary  shop 
conditions,  and  an  internal  resistance  of  300  ohms 
as  compared  with  five  ohms,  for  the  low  resistance 
pyrometer,  will  reduce  to  one-sixtieth  the  errors  of 
low  resistance  instruments.     A  change  in  the  a^ 
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mospheric  temperature  along  the  wiring  of  30  de-  his   temperatures.     This  is  simply   caused  by   the 

grees  Fahr.,  producing  an  error  of  18  degrees  Fahr.,  falling  off  in  the  voFtage  of  the  thermo-couple  with 

in  a  low  resistance  pyrometer  of  five  tons,  becomes  continuous  usage.    It  is  therefore  of  particular  im- 

one-third  of  a  degree  where  you  have  a  resistance  portance    that    the    thermo-couples,    whether   base 

of  300  ohms.    The  millivoltmeter  directly  reads  the  metal  or  platinum,  be  checked  at  frequent  intervals, 

temperature  across  the  scale,  and  is  calibrated  in  The  frequency  depends  on  the  precision  necessary 

actual  temperature  degrees.     It  indicates  the  tem-  in  the  work  and  the  equipment  available.     Some 

perature  from   zero  to  the  maximum  scale  range,  plants    make    a    point    of    checking    their   thermo- 

and  it  relies  entirely  on  the  voltage  of  the  thermo-  coui)les  once  a  week,  but  it  is  advisable  if  this  can 

couple  for  its  operation.     Xo  outside  sources  of  cur-  be  done  at  least  once  a  month, 
rent  are  necessary.  This  checking  can  be  verv  satisfactorily  done  by 

In  this  method  of  temperature  measurement,  the  maintaining   a    standard    platinum    thermo-couple 

electro-motive  force  produced  by  the  thermo-couple  i,.;ed    for    checking    secondary    standards    of    base 

is  measured  by   opposing  to   it  a   known   variable  metal.     An  electric  frrnacc  should  be  used  not  less 

electro-motive  force,  usually  that  of  a  dry  cell  con-  than  10  inches  deep  so  that  a  base  metal  thermo- 

tained  in  the  instrument,  so  that  when  a  balance  is  eoui)lc  can  i)roject  at  least  6  or  8  inches  inside  the 

reached,  no  current  flows.     A  galvanometer  is  used  furnace.    Tlie  l)asc  metal  thermo-couple  can  be  tied 

to  indicate  the  i)oint  at  which  no  current  is  flow-  together  \n  ith  asbestos  string  to  the  standard  ther- 

ing,  and  the  pointer  on  the  galvanometer  then  in-  niocouplc,  with  the  junctions  almost  touching  each 

dicates  zero,  the  voltage  of  the  thermo-couple  l>e-  ,,ther.     The  thermo-couples  should  never  be  tested 

mg  opposed  to  the  dry  cell.  i„    their   protecting   pipe.     A    base   metal   thermo- 

The  resistance  of  the  current  from  the  dry  cell  couple  should  never  be  tested  in  a  furnace  with  an 
to  the  galvanometer  in  the  instrument  is  very  small  insertion  of  less  than  6  inches,  for  the  reason  that 
and  constant.  After  the  thermo-couple  voltage  has  the  cross  section  or  the  thermo-couple  wires  is 
been  opposed  to  the  voltage  ot  the  dry  cell  and  larcre,  and  the  outer  end  of  the  thermo-couple  wires 
balanced  in  the  potentiometer,  the  actual  measure-  j^  the  cold  air  conduct  the  cold  along  the  wires  into 
ment  is  that  of  the  dry  cell  circuit;  hence,  this  the  furnace  and  will  reduce  the  indications  at  the 
measurement  is  entirely  independent  of  the  resist-  thermo-couple  junction  on  this  account.  The  tem- 
ance  of  the  circuit,  including  the  thermo-couple,  perature  of  an  electric  furnace  should  be  main- 
lead  mires  and  ganvanometer.  As  a  consequence,  tained  constant  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before 
compensating  leads  can  be  run  to  the  instrument  ^  reading  is  taken,  and  the  tests  should  preferably 
500  feet  distant  if  desired.  Changes  in  resistance  |,e  made  at  the  working  temperature  of  the  ther- 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  circuit,  due  to  changes  mo-couple. 

in    the   length,   or   atmospheric   changes,    will    not         ir  i.i     ^i  i  i      ^    ^        j    i  j  •-. 

iT    4.  ^u     •  .1-     *•     ^  If  the  thermo-couple  under  test  reads  lows  and  it 

afreet  the  indications.  ,  i-     *.  ui  •  i.  -^      -n   u       ^      t 

^p,         ,       .  r  ,,  i.     4.-        4.  4.U   J     *  has   no   adjustable   resistance,   it   will   have   to   be 

The  advantage  of  the  potentiometer  method  of  .     ,     ,      r^-'.    .    x-       •  i    j      -A  -  ^  r        j 

^      .         .  *^.     .^         <.    _             •  •  lunked.    If  it  is  furnished  with  a  resistance  for  ad- 
measuring temperature  is  in  its  extreme  precision  <     ^        ^  ^.u-        i-     4.        4.  i  -i 

J  .^    .   J  ,  r       •  4.  1  ^u       ^u  justment  purposes,  this  adjustment  can  be  easily 

and  Its  independence  of  resistance  changes  through-  ■'      ,        .,^         ij     •       •  "^ 

4-  4.1.     -Li  1       •       -4.      T4.  1        4.U      r     J  made  with  a  soldering  iron, 

out  the  thermo-couple  circuit.     It  has   the  disad-  ^^        . 

vantage  as  compared  with  the  millivoltmeter  meth-         T^"^  freezing  point  is  pure  salt  is  an  excellent 

ed  that  it  is  not  direct  reading,  and  that  some  out-  "method  of  testing  thermo-couples,  or  of  the  com- 

side  source  of  current,  a  drv  cell  ,or  example,  is  Plete  pyrometer,   consisting  of  the  thermo-couple, 

necessarv   as   a   source   of   current   to   oppose   the  ^^ads  and  instrument.     Insert  a  thermo-couple  in  a 

thermo-couple,  and  this  dry  cell  must  be  replaced  small  crucible  containing  pure  salt;   ordinary  table 

from  time  to  time.  ^^^^  ^^  satisfactory,  and  heat  the  salt  to  about  1600 

.    .  degrees  Fahr.     Remove  the  crucible  from  the  heat 

Radiation  Pyrometers  ^,^^1  ^jj^^,  jt  to  cool  oflF.     At  the  freezing  point  of 

The  radiation  pyrometer  is  a  development  of  the  the  salt,  which  will  be  indicated  bv  the  temperature 

thermo-electric  pyrometer.     Instead  of  placing  the  remaining  reasonably  constant  for  four  or  fixe  min- 

thermo-couple  inside  the  furnace,  where  the  tern-  ^tes,  the  pyrometer^should  read  800  degrees  Cent. 

perature  would  be  so  high  as  to  destroy  it,  it  is  q^  1474  degrees  Fahr. 

placed  in  the  back  of  a  tube  in  front  of  a  mirror.  .^.j^^  melting  point  of  a  number  of  different  met- 

Ihe  rays  or  heat  from  the  furnace  enter  the  tube  ^^^  j^       -^^  satisfactorv  for  the  checking  purposes, 

and  strike  the.  mirror  and  are  brought  to  a  focus  ^^^^  ^^^^^^j^  ^^^^^^^  ixenerallv  used  for  this  purpose, 

on  the  thermo-a>ui)le  junction.     This  attains  a  heat  ^^^^,  ^,^^.^  melting  i)oints  follow : 
of  onlv  200  or  300  degrees. 

This  instrument  has  a  particular  field  where  tem-  Tin  4:>0  degrees  Fahr. 

peratures    must    be    measured    from    2800    degrees  /^inc  787  degrees  Fahr. 

Fahr.  up,  and  it  is  possible  to  secure  an  accuracy  Silver 1761   degrees  Fahr. 

within  one  to  two  per  cent  with  this  type  instru-  ^i<>ld  - 1943  degrees   Fahr. 

ment,  if  the  instructions  as  to  its  use  are  properly  ^he  bureau  (»f  Standards  at  Washington  is  in 
carried  out.  It  is  not  recommended  for  service  ^^^^^^\  position  to  test  pvromcters  and  thermo-coup- 
where  a  thermo-electric  pyrometer  with  base  metal  le^  for  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  it  is  a 
or  platinum  thermo-couple  can  be  used.  o-ood  plan  to  have  a  standard  platinum  or  base 
Methods  of  Standardizing  Pyrometers  metal  thernin-couple  tested  at  tlie  lUireau  of  Stand- 
It  is  verv  essential,  if  accurate  results  are  to  be  <Yds  and  they  can  furnish  the  millivolt  values  for 
secured  from  pvromcters,  that  thev  he  re-standanl-  the  thernir.-cmplc.  Ihis  can  be  retained  as  a  pri- 
ized  at  fre(|uent  intervals.  If  a  'thermo-cnui)le  i>  "^^O'  standard  to  test  the  secondary  thermo-couple, 
installed  in  a  furnace  and  allowed  to  run  for  six  1  l\c  cost  ot  such  a  test  by  the  laireau  of  Stand- 
months  without  being  retested,  sooner  or  later  it  ards  is  usually  about  1^10,  and  the  expense  is  well 
will   fail,  ?nd  the  user  will  find  he  is  away  off  in  warranted. 
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tion  booked  up  well  into  the  last  <|iiarter  of  the 
year,  finished  iroiimakers  are  quite  independent  of 
new  business.  Steelmakers  occupy  the  same  for 
tunate  position.  The  growth  of  the  aircraft  indus- 
try is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  extraordinary 
■situation  created  Iiy  the  war.  Its  activity  and  dc 
velo])mciit  will  rather  increase  after  the  war.  Work 
is  now  fully  resumed  in  Scotland,  whose  all  de 
partments  of  tlit;  metallurgical  anil  constructive 
'.rades  have  a  long  spell  of  increased  activity  ahead 
■if  them.  In  South  Wales  the  liiiplate  trade  i^ 
Aorkiug  under  heavy  pressure,  and  the  rail  and  bar 
mills,  as  also  the  furnaces,  are  behind  with  deliv- 
eries. Tin  gained  another  £12,  making  the  quo- 
tation £380,  or  within  a  lew  points  of  the  record 
price  paid  earlier  in  the  year.  Copper  rose  aimthei 
2   cents   jier   pound    in    N'ew    York,   hut   made    no 


Ways  and  means  of  increasing  steel  production 
have  been  carefnllv  studied,  but  coal  and  coke  labor 
is  still  the  key.  ratlier  than  extensions  of  rolling 
mill  capacity.  So  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned, 
probably  l.COO.OCO  tons  more  will  be  ready  by  Jan- 
uary I,  chierty  in  plates,  but  partly  in  large  rounds. 
the  Steel  Corporation  now  having  a  S/.^0,000  mill 
for  this  purpose  under  construction  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  The  coal  situation  is  far  from  sat 
isfactory  and  warning  of  an  impending  fuel  famine 
during  the  coming  winter  has  been  issued  within 
the  last  few  davs. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  METAL 
MARKET  DISCUSSED 

ON  July  31st,  Syren  and  Shipping,  a  liritisb 
contemporary,  had  the  following  to  say  re- 
garding the  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel 
markets  in  Great  Britain: 
".^t  the  week-end  no  decision  relative  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  negotiations  between  the  respective 
trades  and  the  iron  and  steel  controller  has  been 
communicated  to  those  chiefly  interested.  In  the 
meantime  an  inspection  of  the  books  is  to  be  made, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  on  working  costs 
of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  and  coke.  I) 
the  views  of  leading  firms  throughout  the  country 
are  of  any  value,  an  all-round  adjustment  of  maxi- 
mum prices  an<l  subsidies  is  absolutely  necessary, 
if  work  is  to  be  carried  on  without  actual  loss. 
Midland  and  .Staff ffordsh ire  ironmasters  are  very 
hopeful  that  the  advances  granted  to  the  Clevelaml 
makers  in  respect  of  exports  will  alsn  be  exiended 
to  their  districts,  hey  are  also  agitating  for  in- 
creased subsidies  for  home  markets.  The  finished 
iron  and  steelmakers  have  likewise  put  in  a  claim 
for  consideration,  a  not  unreasonable  proposal,  il 
we  have  regard  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  cusi 
of  production.  There  is  another  very  live  cnusid- 
eration  which  is  causing  great  anxiety,  tn-wit.  the 
acute  shortage  of  coke  at  all  the  chief  manufactu: 
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mg  centers. 

on  the  other  hand,  the 

'jualities.  Heamtite  ])i 

East  Cc)ast  brands,  is  procura!)lc  in  larger  tonnas^e 

than  at  any  time  since  the  war  started.     The  out 

put  of  basic  pig  is  also  considerably  larger,  so  that 

consumers  of  sleel.  ]>articularly  in  the  Midlands  and 

in  the  Cleveland  district,  are  rdieved  of  much  oi 

their  recent  anxiety  about  sujiplies.     With  pnxluc- 


The  L'nited  States  Fuel  Administrator  issues 
the  following  order: 

"L'nited   States   Fuel   Administration, 

■Washington,  D.  C,  June  27.  1918. 

"It  appearing  to  the  United  States  Fuel  .Admin- 
istrator that  variims  additional  regulations  should 
be  put  in  force  for  the  better  control  of  the  distri- 
bution of  c<)ke.  and  the  prices  at  which  the  same 
may  be  sold, 

"The  L'nited  States  Fuel  .-\dministrator.  acting 
under  authority  of  an  executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  L'nited  States,  dated  August  23.  1*>17. 
appointing  said  administrator,  and  of  subsequent 
executive  orders,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  said  orders  and  ul  the  act  of  Congress  therein 
referred  to  and  approved  .August  10.  1'I17. 

"Hereby  orders  and  directs  that  until  further  or 
other  orders  of  the  I'uel  Administrator,  and  sub- 
ject to  modification  by  him  at  any  time  and  from 
time  to  time  hereafter,  the  following  regulation 
additional  V<  tbnse  alreadv  set  forth  shall  be  in 
effect  beginning  at  /"  a.  m.".  June  2«.  I'JIS. 

"The  niaxinunn  price  f.  <:  b.  cars  at  ovens,  per 
tun  iif  2.C00  pi.und-  fur  7i-liour  selected  foundry 
ciikc  made  in  beehive  ovens  at  the  plant  of  the 
Newcastle  C.-al  L'l.mpany.  at  Newcastle,  in  the 
cciuntv  of  leffersuii.  in  the  State  of  .\lahania.  shall 
be  eight  ili.llars  an.l  twenty-five  cents   (SS.25r. 

"The  exprosinn  "/"J-hnur  selected  f.iundrv  coke" 
shall  o.ver  unK  cuke  ^elected  in  aco.rdanie  with 
the  tisual  tradi'  |.ractice  fur  fuundry  use.  and  the 
price  named  i-'V  r^-hnur  >t-k-cted  f..uiidry  cuke  >hall 

furnace.-  lnr  smelting  iron  or  utlier  metal. 

"H.  A.  GARFIELD. 
"L'nited  States   Fuel   .\dministrator." 


The  importing  and  handling  of  vegetable  oils 
which  generally  consist  of  snch  products  as  cocoa- 
nut,  soya  bean,  china  wood,  china  iint,  cottonseed, 
hemp  and  rape  seed,  peanut,  olive,  palm  and  other 
oils,  is  fast  becoming  a  highly  important  industry 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  That  the  long-felt  want  of 
facilities  for  handling  these  products  is  fast  being 
overcome  is  evidenced  by  the  illustration  herewith. 
The  exterior  appearance  of  a  vegetable  oil  storage 
tank  is  no  different  from  the  usual  petroleum  con- 
tainer and  an  uninformed  person  might  pass  many 
times  the  tanks  of  W.  K.  Grace  and  Company,  op 
posite  Pier  46. 

On  San  Francisco  Bay  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  total  storage  capacity  of  22,950  tons — 13,- 
800  of  which  are  in  San  Francisco.  The  locations 
are  as  follows: 

W.  R,  Grace  and  Company,  San  Franci.sco,  4,- 
800  tons. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Works,  San  Francisco.  3.- 
000  tons. 

Philippine  Vegetable  Oil  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 6,000  tons. 

W.  P.  Fuller  and  Company,  South  San  Fran 
Cisco,  1,650  tons. 

Clements  and  Sons,  Oakland.  3,500  tons. 

Pacific  Oil  and  Lead  Company,  Richmond.  4,- 
000  tons. 

There  arc  under  construction  or  planned  at  the 
present  time,  tanks  in  various  locations  to  accom- 
modate 26,000  tons  which  when  completed  will 
make  a  grand  total  of  48,950  tons  for  the  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco. 

In  February  and  March  of  this  year  at  Seattle 
there  were  available,  for  vegetable  oil  storage,  tanks 
having  a  capacity  of  16,500  tons.  There  were  un- 
der construction  at  that  time  2,2,50  tons  of  capacity, 
making  a  total  of  18.750.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  future  planned  construction  in  Seattle  will  out- 
strip that  of  San   Francisco. 

In  addition  to  the  storage  facilities  on  the  Pen- 
insula, there  is  an  enormous  volume  of  barrel  and 
case  shipments  of  oil  to  this  port  being  handled 
at  China  Basin  by  the  Hreck  .Mitchell  Company. 
While  this  business  has  been  heretofore  handled 
without  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  there  is  now 
being  constructed  in  this  location  a  well  arranged 
plant  to  handle  thi.'^  cla.ss  of  gonds  and  will  bo 
capable  of  handling  one-half  minimi  cases  at  a 
time.  The  plant  is  being  etiuijiped  with  an  inclined 
apron  to  jjcrniit  of  Irucking  from  lighters  to  tne 
storage  yarri  which  is  floored  with  concrete  and 
equipped  with  drains  for  collecting  any  oil  vvhicln 
may  leak  nut  oi  the  cans.  There  are  two  large 
dumping  tables,  each  having  a  cajiacity  <)f  500  cans 
and  c<|uipped  with  steam  pipes  lor  heating  tlie 
heavier  kinds  of  oil.  The  jtlant  will  be  ct|uiiipcd 
with  a  boiler  and  oil  puni])  to  convey  the  oil  direct 
to  tank  cars,  wiiich,  under  present  conditions  can 


be  loaded  at  the  rate  of  two  cars  an  hour.  The 
plant  is  so  arranged  and  located  that  its  capacity 
can  be  indefinitely  extended  and  increased.  There 
is  immediately  adjacent  additional  channel  front- 
age and  land  for  storage  purposes  with  spur  tracks 
already  constructed  and  available  in  case  a  larger 
plant  is  required  to  handle  the  business. 

Altogether,  with  the  facilities  for  handling  bulk 
goods  from  ship  to  tank  and  from  tank  to  car  and 
with  the  well  planned  equipment  for  the  receipt  of 
importations  in  cans  and  barrels  to  be  transformed 
into  bulk  goods  and  loaded  in  tank  cars,  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  is  fast  becoming  prepared  to 
ing  eastward  across  the  Pacific. 


TO  CONTINUE  THROUGH  EXPORT  BILLS 
OF  LADING 

It  has  been  decided,  after  due  deliberation,  to 
continue  the  issuance  of  through  export  bills  of 
lading  via  Pacific  Coast  ports  after  September  30. 

Announcement  was  made  that  through  export 
bills  of  lading  would  be  discontinued  September  30, 
due  at  that  time  to  the  shortage  of  shipping  space 
and  rr^iultant  congestion  at  Pacific  Coast  ports, 
which  worked  a  decided  hardship  on  the  rail  lines 
and  slowed  up  their  handling  of  war  traffic. 

Conditions  have  since  improved,  and  it  has  now 
been  decided  that  after  surrounding  the  issuance 
of  through  bills  of  lading  with  certain  reasonable 
rules  to  protect  and  relieve  the  carriers  of  the  pres- 
ent burdens,  the  arrangement  can  be  continued. 

.Announcement  will  be  made  to  the  public  in  the 
near  future  as  to  the  new  rules. 


COPRA  IMPORTATIONS 

Figures  compiled  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
\ew  York  show  that  the  quantity  of  copra  brought 
into  the  I'nited  States  in  the  fi.scal  year  1918  just 
ended  was  approximately  ten  times  as  much  as  in 
the  year  before  the  war.  From  a  modest  55,000,000 
pounds  in  the  fiscal  vear  1914,  all  of  which  preceded 
the  war.  the  figures'  grew  to  90.000,000  pounds  in 
1915;  110.000.000  in  1916.  247,000,000  in  191",  and 
about  530,000.000  pounds  in  1918. 

The  tropical  sections  of  the  whole  world  are 
being  ransacked  for  the  cocoanut.  and  the  imports 
into  the  I'nited  States  are  drawn  from  more  than 
thirty  countries  and  islands,  representing  every 
grand  visision  of  the  gb'bc.  Oceania  is  by  far  the 
largest  contributor  and  our  own  Philippine  Islands 
supplied  nearly  one-half  of  the  approximatelv  550,- 
000.000  pound's  entering  the  I'nited  States  'in  the 
fi.scal  year  i<il8. 

The  recoTit  onlers  of  the  government  upon  this 
subject  again  iiemiit  the  imjiortation  of  all  copra 
except  that  classed  as  ''shredded'  desiccated  or  pre- 
pared," which  has  formed  in  the  past  but  an  ex- 
tremely small  proportion  of  the  copra  imported  into 
the  I'nited  States.     The  quantity  imported  in  1918 
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of  this  class,  which  is  still  excluded,  was  but  about 
20,000,000  pounds  out  of  a  grand  total  of  550,000.- 
000  pounds  imported. 

Even  this  tremendous  increase  in  the  importation 
of  copra  tells  only  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  the  product  of  the  cocoanut. 
The  quantity  of  cocoanut  oil  imported  has  also 
rapidly  increased,  from  74,000,000  pounds  in  1914 
to  about  250,000,000  pounds  in  1918,  and  of  this  our 
Philippine  Islands  also  contributed  more  than  half. 

The  United  States  apparently  consumed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1918  the  product  of  more  than  2,000,- 
000,000  cocoanuts.  Accepted  authorities  indicate 
that  one   pound   of  copra   represents   the   meat   of 


three  average  sized  cocoanuts,  and  as  the  impor- 
tation of  copra  for  the  year  is  about  550,000,000 
pounds  and  of  oil  about  250,000,000,  the  total  num- 
ber of  nuts  represented  by  these  two  importations 
would  be  approximately  2,400,000,000  cocoanuts, 
while  the  number  of  nuts  imported  in  the  natural 
state  from  foreign  countries  and  our  own  islands 
during  the  year  amounted  to  about  100,000,000, 
bringing  the  total  of  the  nuts  represented  by  these 
three  classes  of  imports  up  to  approximately  2,500,- 
000,000  against  about  500,000,000  in  1914.  The 
value  of  the  cocoanuts,  copra  and  cocoanut  oil  im- 
ported in  1918  is  about  $60,000,000  against  approx- 
imately $12,000,000  in  1914. 


AnaljTsis  of  Exports  and  Imports,  Port  of  San  FrandscOy  Years  Ending  June  30,  1917  and  1918 


Cuwyfltd  bf  Poraign  Trad* 


Su  Fi 


Exports 


Cpontxy  1917 

SUROPE: 

Anm        t         87J5S 

Ocanwk    6Si,2S$ 

Ffalaad 3*.4« 

Franc*    320,M1 

Nonray    IJU2JHZ 

RuBU  ia  Europ* 3^3.M9 

Sweden  904,2«2 

Eatlud  ^I.WXtM 

Scotlud   3,4CS 

Iraiaod   Uijtm 


TOTAL  EUROPE:  I  14,«I9,676 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

Cauda  

Newfoundland    


.1    ft.lSUS7 


TOTAL  NORTH  AMERICA  . .  t    6.l5S,3t7 


WEST  INDIES: 

Cuba^ 

Otkar  Brtaiah   

Sanu  Dontnfp  

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Haiti   


667^07 
135 

2^814 


TOTAL  WEST  INDIES $       673JM 


CENTRAL  AMERICA: 

Coau  Rica 

Guaunala   

Honduras 

Nicaragua    

Panama    

Sahrader 

Mexico   


309.37S 

S79^1 

M8.17S 

697,105 

1,4M,656 

U16,2S4 

4.579.113 


TOTAL  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  $    9.559,312 


SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Argentina    S 

BoUvia    228,380 

Braeil    

Cliilc    4.031.075 

ColambU    14a43« 

Ecuador     2Ujm 

CuianM    5.063 

Paraguajr   

Peru    1.100,519 

VencxQcta    1.213 


TOTAL  SOUTH   AMERICA....*    5.776,593 


ASIA: 

Aden     

China 

British  Cbiaa   

<%mian  China   

Japancee  China   

Preach  China 

Chosen   

British  India 

Straits  Settlcreents  

Other  British  East  Indies. 

Dutch  East  Indies  

French  East  Indies   

Honghong -  •  • 

Japan  ...-••; 

Russia  in  Ana  

Siam    

Persia    .• 

Portuguese  East  Indies  . . . 
Turkey  in  Asia     .    .    


9.705.146 


1.617.227 
246 

441.52S 
1,642,611 
1.851.740 

306.760 
5.537,412 

102,227 

3,056.380 

42J79.236 

9,861,090 

215.490 
18,298 


TOTAL  ASIA $  77.23SJ98 


OCEANIA: 

Australia    I  9,835,072 

New  Zealand     4,648,849 

Other  British       150,283 

French  Oceania 985.413 

Cenaan  Oceania   255,329 

PhUippincs    7,675,646 

TOTAL  OCEANIA    I  23,550,612 


AFRICA 

British  South S 

Egypt 

British  East 

British  Wcet 

Ataytsinia     

Portuguese    


58,680 

2,415 
581 

"145 
10,255 


TOTAL  AFRICA 


72,076 


1918 


1,654.876 
169^692 


4,446,961 
297  J»3 


S    6,568.612 


S     7,835,392 
225 


Inc.  or  Dec 

S        87^5  Doc 

«UJ5«Dec 

38,488  Dec 

1334.075  Inc 

1422J12  Dec 

3,123.977  Dec 

904.283  Dec. 

3^036.878  Dec. 

293,600  lac 

339M9  0ec 

I    8,061,064  Doc 


t    1,680,005  Inc 
235  Inc 


GRAND  TOTAL  1137,652,380 


1    7,S3S,«n 

1,680340  lac 

1       5H170 

133,837  Doc 

150 

2,410  Dec 

103,902 

103,777  Inc 

5,400 

5,400  lac 

8.400 

5386  lac 

9,750 

3.750  lac 

1       655,772 

17.554  Dec 

1       143.131 

166344  Doc 

1.023J35 

143.704  lac 

219.830 

168348  Dec 

641,539 

55366  Dec. 

971,808 

517,848  Dec 

1,028,143 

188,111  Dec 

4.822,019 

242.906  Inc 

1    B,«4«,805 

709307  Dec 

t        101.816 

101316  Inc 

0091964 

443,684  Inc 

275 

375  lac 

3,412,859 

408.316  Dec 

90.721 

49,715  Dec 

264.573 

17,434  Dec 

16,843 

11,780  Inc 

1,954 

1.954  Inc 

1,114.555 

14J>3elac 

1 

1.213  Dec. 

1    5,873,560 

96.967  Inc 

1              892 

1 

892  Inc. 

njl4,693 

1.409347  lac 

4.700 

4.700  Inc 

19,393 

19.393  Inc 

930,409 

686,818  Dec 

246  Dec 

196.472 

245.056  Dec. 

4.239.41s 

2,596,800  Inc 

3.306,722 

1.454,982  Inc 

227,211 

79.529  Dec 

10.481,701 

4.944389  Inc 

219.128 

116.901  Inc. 

5394,320 

2  337.940  Inc 

84,597.974 

41.718.738  Inc 

392,984 

9,468,106  Dec 

670,657 

455.167  Inc. 
18398  Dec 

3,404 

3,404  Inc 

108,920 

— 

108^920  Inc 

$122,009,018 

44,773.630  Inc 

$  19,313,149 

9.478.077  Inc 

7,903.173 

3,254,324  Inc 

402.733 

252.450  Inc 

1,192,634 

207.201  Inc 

473,722 

218,393  Inc. 

24,931,280 

17.255,634  Inc 

S  54,216,691 

S  30,666,079  Inc 

t         52,395 

6.285  Dec 

659 

1,756  Dec 

189 

392  Dec 

37 

37  Inc 

2000 

1,855  Inc 
10.255  Dec 

S         55.280 

16.796  Dec 

t206.064,365 

S  68,411,985  Inc 

Imports 

Couatfy  1917 

EUROPE: 

Austro-Huagary    f  3,900 

Deamark    67.665 

Franca    M81546 

Gomuiqr    10^135 

Orsaee    5,380 

Itahr    1,082,871 

N^dietlandB    56^907 

Norway    60,536 

Pottufal  85,852 

RuaaU 815 

Spoia    65369 

Swsdaa 3MJ19 

Swfaaarlaad  53,838 

Baglaad  1,180310 

Scotland  299375 

Ireland   152,343 

TOTAL  EUROPE   I    4,142,325 

NORTH  AMERICA:       • 

Canada  I    1.730,791 

TOTAL  NORTH  AMERICA. . .  t    1,730,791 

WEST  INDIES: 

Cuba   S  169^514 

famalca    10^263 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  4S311 

TOTAL  WEST  INDIES t       325,388 

CENTRAL  AMERICA: 

CoMa  Rica   %  808,678 

OoataBBala  43*4343 

Headuiaa  1.S43 

Nicaragua    731,734 

Paaania    46371     ' 

Sahrador  3,815,051 

Mexico   2,019,151 

TOTAL  CENTRAL  AMERICA. .(  11316.765 

SOUTH  AMERICA: 

Argentina S  1^965 

Brwil    491323 

Chile   2311^197 

CoknnbU 3,584 

Ecuador   .^ 462,104 

Peru    S0b448 

Veneaoela    

TOTAL  SOUTH  AMERICA.... I    3,835,121 

ASIA: 

Aden  f  1.229 

Cfama    23,177385 

Japaneee  China 180^800 

Britiah  India 4,706,130 

Straits  Settienwats     14,095,110 

Other  British  Eset  In«es 617.531 

Dutch  East  Indies 18394,183 

Japan  ....  4 373«KS87 

tussU  in  Asia  95,419 

Siam    301756 

TOTAL  ASIA  t  98379^440 

OCEANIA: 

Austrslia    $  7.101,194 

Now  Zealand    . . . .- 1,818,730 

Other  British   1,130,196 

French  Oceania  1.49^«S8 

Oeman  Oceania   648,849 

Phllippinsa 11318,697 

TOTAL  OCEANIA f  24,006.604 

AFRICA: 

E«ypt    S  800 

Canary  Islands 

TOTAL  AFRICA   ~i  808 

GRAND  TOTAL  $144,027,042 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  $28 1.679.422 


1918 


15315 

4173SS 
1,048 

104,937 
11317 

52,771 

"57,616 
383,062 
5,610 
547,411 
151,298 
70^508 

$    2325,414 


S    2,187,478 


S  73,016,021 


1,557 
Ml 


t  1,760 

$369,107,408 

$475,171,771 


lac  or  Dec 

I  1,900  Dec 

53,410  Doc 

310^881  Doc 

7,087  Dec 

1,380  Dec 

780^707  Doc 

47,940  Inc 

48379  Dec 

33,081  Dec 

815  Dec 

7,651  Doc 

101,316  Doc 

48306  Dec 

612,777  Doc 

146377  Dec 

81.711  Dec 

$    3M16,791Dec 


$       646,687  Inc 


$    3.187,478 

$ 

646,687  Inc 

$       1«3;07» 

$ 

7,418  Dec 

8,111 

928  Dec 

18,978 

^ 

8,111  Dec 

$       31IMI9 

$ 

14399  Dec 

t       809,496 

$ 

6O18I8  Inc 

1,587,889 

808^444  Dec 

41,517 

43^974  lac 

2;i8ai405 

l,44t,681  lac 

117301 

71.128  Inc 

4,78^026 

968,971  lac 

2,741,500 

722;i49Inc 

$  14334,444 

$ 

2,307,679  Inc 

$           1,708 

$ 

5,197  Dec 

1,385,500 

791,677  lac 

3378.721 

158,534  lac 

1334 

2,160  Doc 

M1,I73 

181,068  lac 

305.487 

111,019  lac 

69,118 

T 

C93»Iac 

$    5^787310 

1,953,109  lac 

$ 

1 

1329  Doc 

29341,481 

6,086^216  Inc 

581,107 

400,307  Inc 

21312.412 

18,528,103  Inc 

36^560^209 

33,464359  Inc 

4,600305 

1,963384  Inc. 

43,663.161 

31388,978  lac 

33^456301 

1323.784  Dec 

11.317 

84,302  Dec 

6,035 

24,731  Dec 

$171,154,650 

$71,075,210  Inc. 

$  17.547.595 

$  10,446,401  Inc 

5,12^210 

1,501,480  Inc 

2.642,158 

1,522,162  Inc. 

2375,051 

8''6.111Inc 

886,477 

217328  Inc 

44.262,112 

12,441,615  IdC 

$  49.029,419  Inc 


749  Inc 
301  Inc 


$  953  Inc 

$135,080,166  Inc 

$191,493,151  Inc 
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Seattle's  Showing  in  War  Camp  Service 


That    Seattle 


of  the  first 
the  country  in  war 
camp  service  is  due  to  the  under- 
standing, sympathy  and  initiative  of 
one  man  in  particular — A.  W,  Leon- 
ard, president  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Traction.  Light  St  Power  Company. 
It  is  not  that  Mr.  Leonard  has 
brought  this  about  unaided,  for  he 
has  not.  He  has  had  the  co-operation 
of  the  public  spirited  men  of  Seattle 
in     bringing     that     city     into     promi- 

tally  interested  in  and  eommitled  lo 
the  promatioii  of  the  welfare  of  the 
men  in  service  uniform,  whether  of- 
ficers or  privates.  Mr.  Leonard  has 
been  and  is  the  most  prominent  fig- 
ure and  the  leading  spirit  in  this  par- 
ticular work.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  established  the  Sol- 
diers &  Sailors  Club  and  is  president 
of   the  Army   &   Navy   Club. 

The    call    came    to    Mr.    Leonard 
from  the  head  of  the  army  and  navy 


ities,  as  these 

ed    originally, 

Raymond  Fosdick,  lo  become  the 
active  head  of  these  organizations, 
since   merged,   for   the   Northwest. 

Mr.  Leonard's  response  was  imme- 
diate, practical  and  pointed.  It  was 
the  Soldiers  &  Sailors  Club,  a  home 
for  the  man  who  up  to  that  time  had 
been  homeless  visitors  in  the  city. 
The  organization  of  the  club  awoke 
in  Seattle  a  deep  and  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  soldier  and  sailor  boys. 
and  insured  them  against  either  ill- 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  thought- 
less or  greedy,  or  indifference  on  (he 
part    of   the    general   public. 

A  large  building,  erected  originally 
for  the  Seattle  Athletic  Club  and 
appointed  for  the  sole  and  only  pur- 
pose of  housing  that  organization, 
was  unoccupied  at  the  time  Mr,  Leon- 
ard was  appointed.  His  first  act  wan 
to  secure  these  quarters,  which  means 
that  he  promptly  made  a  lease  of  the 
building  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
advanced  the  first  quarter's  rent  and 
then  orBjnized  the  Soldiers  &  Sailors 
Club.  He  was  promptly  and  heart- 
ily seconded  in  his  efforts  by  such 
men  as  C.  E.  Peabody.  J.  W.  Max- 
well. C,  Allen  Dale.  Nathan  Eckstein. 
Raymond  Frazier.  O.  D.  Fisher,  Sol 
Friedenthal,  Geo.  F.  Russell,  Josiah 
Collins  and  many  others,  with  the 
result    that   the    club    was    an    estab- 


lished in.Milution  within  tivo  or  three 
weeks  from  the  time  it  was  first  con- 
ceived, not  only  under  operation,  but 
financed  and  in  popular  good  will. 

It  is  quartered  in  a  seven-story 
building,  with  a  lobby,  reading, 
lounging,  writing,  smoking,  billiard 
and  bed  rooms,  a  dining  room,  a 
Turkish  bath,  a  swimming  tank, 
shower  baths  and  a  ballroom.  It 
has  accommodations  for  350  men  in 
sleeping  quarter-s,  but  has  been  so 
popular  that  it  became  necessary  to 
lake  over  the  old  courthouse  as  an 
annex  and  put  in  500  additional 
beds.  The  quarters  are  fine,  clean, 
well-ventilated,  splendidly  furnished 
and  attractive.  The  club  is  very  pop- 
ular and  is  known  and  famed  among 
men  in  both  branches  of  the  military 
service  over  the  entire  country,  for 
go  where  you  will  the  men  encoun- 
tered have  heard  about  the  Soldiers 
&  Sailors  Club  of  Seattle. 

Having  disposed  of  the  men  in  the 
ranks  in  this  manner,  the  question 
then  arose:  What  about  the  offi- 
cers? The  answer  to  this  was  the 
-Army  &  Navy  Club,  also  organized 
by  Sir.  Leonard,  who  is  its  presi- 
dent. Interested  with  him  as  aids 
in  the  second  enterprise  are  practic- 
ally the  same  men  who  helped  him 
establish  the  Soldiers  &  Sailors  Club. 

The  Army  &  Navy  Club  has  the 
finest  apnointed  club  rooms  in  Se- 
attle. Like  the  other  club  it  is  sup- 
ported by  civi'ians.  and  neither  sol- 
dier, sailor  or  officer  pays  any  dues 
in  his  own  club.  It  is  in  each  case 
his  home.  To  be  sure,  civilian  Se- 
attle reserves  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing the  n?tion"s  defenders  in  these 
places.  IV  is  there  they  find  their 
social  divt.rsions  and  gel  acquainted 
with  Seattle  people.  The  men  in  uni- 
form, one  and  all,  are  delighted  with 
the  arrangement,  and  so  are  the  peo- 
ple of  Seal  tit.  who  are  supporting 
the  institutions  unreservedly  and 
most  generously.  N'o  appeal  made 
in  the  name  of  either  club  goes  un- 
heeded; public  response,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  instant  and   enthusiastic. 


ROBERT    J.    TOD    COMPANY 
ACTIVITIES 

The  Robert  J,  Tod  Company,  which 
concern  has  been  very  much  in  evi- 
dence lately,  owing  to  Mr.  Tod's  ao- 
pointment  as  general  manager  of  the 
Intercontinental  Navigation  Corpora- 
tion, is  again   making  strides  in  further 


business  connections.  Mr.  Todd  now 
announces  that  his  firm  has  been  ap- 
pointed New  York  agent  for  Messrs. 
Colin  &  Turner,  who  are  bunkering 
agents  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Alfred 
Turner,  the  sole  member  of  the  firm 
of  Colin  8i  Turner,  has  been  well 
known  in  shipping  circles  for  the  last 
forty  years,  having  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  old.  well-known 
firm  of  Peter  Wright  &  Sons  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  for  a  number  of  years 
trading  under  his  own  name  in  the 
Byrne    Building,    Philadelphia. 

The  firm  of  Colin  &  Turner,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war,  held  all  the 
coal  contracts  for  account  of  the 
British  government  at  jiorts  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  still  hold  a 
number  of  these.  This  firm  has  one 
of  the  best  reputations  in  bunkering 
circles  on  the  .■\tlantic  seaboard,  and 
Mr.  Tod  has  been  instrumental  in 
concluding  several  large  contracts 
with  British  and  Norwegian  ship- 
owners for  their  bunker  coals  lo  he 
supplied  to  steamers  in  New  York, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  found  nec- 
essary for  Messrs.  Colin  &  Turner 
to   establish   an   agency   here. 

The  handling  of  all  these  ship- 
ments will  be  attended  to  by  Mr. 
Lynch,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
has  personally  attended  lo  any  of 
Messrs.  Colin  &  Turner's  bunkering 
in   New  York. 

.Any  steamship  owners  requiring 
bunkers,  also  economical,  prompt  and 
efficient  handling  of  same  in  New 
York  Harbor,  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  allied  experience  of  Messrs.  Colin 
&  Turner  and  the  Robert  J.  Tod 
Company   at   their   <lisposal. 

This  connection  has  further  en- 
larged the  offices  of  the  Robert  J. 
Tod  Company,  who  are  taking  more 
space  at  No.  25  Beaver  street. 


SEAMAN    INSURANCE 

Practically  80,000  officers  and  sail- 
ors on  American-owned  and  register- 
ed vessels  trading  in  the  waters  where 
the  Germ.in  submarines  operate  have 
been  insure^l  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  aggregate  of  the  pol- 
icies total  well  over  $100,000,000. 

This  in.surance  is  made  compulsory 
by  law,  and  since  the  submarine  be- 
gan to  infest  American  waters  it  ap- 
phes  to  all  vessels  trading  to  or  from 
oiir  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  Small 
fishing  vessels  are  excluded. 
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FIREMAN'S    FUND 

Insures  Hulls,  Cargoes, 

HEAD  OFHCE:  CAUFORNIA  AND  SANSOME 


JOSEPH  HADLEY,  Europear 

3  LOTH  BURY.  E.  C. 
LONDON 


FRANK  G.  TAYLOR,  GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  WASHINGTON,  OREGON,  ALASKA 


DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 
Washington 

August   14.    1918. 
Department    of    Commerce    Endeav- 
oring to  Locate  Harry  M.  Beach]' 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is 
endeavoring  to  locate  Harry  M. 
Beachy,  an  American  seaman  who 
has  been  awarded  by  the  British 
Government  a  silver  medal  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  part  which  he  had  in 
saving  the  crew  of  the  British 
schooner  "Busy  Bee."  Mr.  Beachy 
was  born  December  22.  1894.  either 
at  Baltimore  or  at  Grantsville.  Mary- 

Every  effort  to  locate  Beachy  has 
been  made  but  so  far  without  suc- 
cess. The  medal  is  now  being  held 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
the  hope  that  some  irace  of  Beachy 
may  be  found. 


HANDLING  EQUIPMENT  AT 
THE  STANDIFER  PLANT 

The  readers  of  this  magazine  are 
no  doubt  familiar  with  the  different 
methods  employed  in  handling  ma- 
teria! for  steel  ship  construction.  In 
the  Northwest  the  best-known  sys- 
tem is  the  overhead  aerial  tramway. 
while  in  the  Southland  the  locomo- 
tive crane  as  well  as  the  aerial  has 
been  thoroughly  tried  out. 

There  are  shown  herewith  photo- 
graphs of  the  "A"  frame  type  of 
wooden  traveling  tower  derrick  which 


has  been  installed  in  the  G.  M. 
Standifer  Construction  Corporation's 
plant  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  this  be- 
ing a  six-way  steel  yard.  These  ma- 
chines went  into  operation  about  the 
first  of  August  when  the  first  keels 
were  laid  on  the  ways. 

These  derricks  are  self-propelling, 
being  equipped  with  9  by  10-inch 
steam  engines.  The  total  height 
from  ground  to  boom  is  45  feet;  the 
length  of  boom  80  feet;  capacity 
ranging  from  10  tons  at  40  feet  radius 
to  5  tons  at  70  feet  radius. 

With  a  derrick  of  this  kind  it  will 
be  found  possible  to  serve  two  ships 
and  also,  instead  of  bringing  the  ma- 
terial to  the  derrick  itself  for  placing, 
the  track  is  so  arranged  that  the  der- 
rick can  propel  itself  to  the  steel 
plate  shop,  taking  the  material  from 
that  point  and  handling  it  by  its 
own  motive  power  direct  to  the  point 
of  placing.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  six  ways  in  the  Standifer  yard, 
the  four  derricks  being  placed  be- 
tween the  ways.  The  final  arrange- 
ment will  be  completed  by  the  plac- 
ing of  an  additional  derrick  on  the 
outside  of  the  two  end  ships;  thus 
making  it  possible  for  two  derricks 
to  serve  one  ship  white  the  greater 
part  of  the  material  is  being  placed. 
and  when  the  construction  is  well 
under  way  so  that  the  material  does 
not  have  to  placed  in  large  quanti- 
ties the  other  derrick  can  be  released 


for  the  ship  on  the  next   ways. 

Tests  of  these  derricks  on  the  steel 
construction  work  already  completed 
at  this  yard  have  demonstrated  the 
capability  of  the  derricks  and  the 
management  of  the  plant  have  been 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  service 
record  of  these   devices. 

Derricks  of  this  type  can  be  seen 
in  operation  in  almost  any  wooden 
shipyard  in  the  Puget  Sound  district, 
but  we  believe  that  this  is  the  first 
installation  of  this  character  in  a 
steel  shipyard.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  is  found  in  the  shortness 
of  the  time  reiiuired  for  the  installa- 
tion of  one  of  these  machines.  In 
one  instance  where  another  type  of 
derrick  was  to  be  replaced,  the  Pa- 
cific Derrick  and  Hoist  Company 
completed  the  work  twenty-one  days 
■    ■  ig  the  order. 


REVIEWS 
RoBB  Products.  The  Ross  Heater 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  with 
offices  in  the  Mutual  Life  Building, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  has  issued  some 
interesting  pamphlets  dealing  with 
the  Ross  crosshead-guided  expansion 
joint,  surface  condensers  and  multi- 
head  water  heaters.  This  apparatus 
is  of  a  highly  interesting  nature  and 
should  interest  marine  engineers  who 
will  be  mailed  copies  on  application 
to  the  Ross  Heater  and  Manufact- 
uring Company. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Freif^hts  and  Disbursements 

STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


W.  H.  WOODRUFF,  Special  Agent 

HO  BYKNE  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


O.  G.  ORR  &  CO.,  Managers 

ATLANTIC    MARINE    DEPARTMENT 
37-13  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK 


AND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  264  COLMAN    BUILDING.  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Manual  for  Local  Defense,  by  Hen- 
ry A.  Bellows,  Major,  13th  Battalion, 
Minnesota  Home  Guards.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.    $1.00  net. 

This  book  aims  to  make  clear  the 
principles  underlying  the  organiza- 
tion and  lactical  work  of  all  types  ot 
local  defense  units,  and  to  suggest  a 
specific  program  by  which  these  prin- 
ciples can  be  applied.  The  problems 
of  local  defense,  organization,  equip- 
ment, tactics  and  drill  are  taken  up 
in  successive  chapters.  The  illustra- 
tions include  photographs  as  well  as 
diagrams  in  the  text. 


Handbook  of  Practical  Shipbuild- 
ing, by  J.  D.  MacBride,  Superintend- 
ent of  Yard  No.  1.  Hog  Island  Ship- 
yard. D.  Van  Nostrand.  25  Park 
Place,  New  York.  200  pages,  100  il- 
lustrations.    $2.00  net. 

This  work  deals  with  present-day 
shipyard  practice  as  applied  to  the 
standard  carriers  which  are  being 
built  in  such  great  quantities  for  the 
government.  The  book  is  intended 
primarily  for  the  man  on  the  job 
who  warns  to  know  "What  he  has  to 
do.  why  he  has  to  do  it  and  how  he 
should  do  it."  The  work,  which  is 
divided  into  three  main  sections,  fol- 
lows actual  working  conditions 
throughout.  The  division  of  contents 
is  arranged  as  follows:  Hull  con- 
struction, including  shipyard  tools, 
shipways,  keels,  shell  plating,  frames, 
etc.;  engine  installation,  including 
boilers,  machinery,  piping,  etc.,  and 
hull  engineering,  including  steering 
gear,  deck  machinery,  ventilation, 
etc.  The  book  has  been  gotten  out 
in  convenient  size  and  should  appeal 
strongly  to  the  men  who  have  just 
taken  up  shipbuilding  as  a  profession 
as  the  descriptions  of  the  work  are 
couched  in  language  that  the  begin- 
ner will  readily  understand, 


From  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corp.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

July  24lh— Toul,  3000-ton  auxiliary 
vessel.  From  Foundation  Company, 
Tacoma,   Wash. 

July  25th— Fassetl,  3500  tons  dw., 
Ferris  type.  From  Tacoma  Ship- 
building Company,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Julv  26th— Brisk,  3S00-ion  auxiliary 
schooner.  Front  National  Shipbuild- 
ing  Company,    Seattle,    Wash. 

July  26th — One  cannery  tender. 
From  the  Sehrs  Shipyard,  Port 
Townsend,  Wash. 

July  26th — One  barge.  From  the 
Sehrs  Shipyard,  Port  Townsend, 
Wash. 

July     27th— West     Hobomac,     8800 


tons  dw.  From  Skinner  &  Eddy 
Corp.,    Seattle. 

July  27th— Barringa,  4200  tons  dw. 
From  Patterson  MacDonald  Ship- 
building  Company,   Seattle,   Wash. 

July  27th— L.  J.  Drake,  10,000-ton 
dw.  tanker.  From  Ames  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Dry  Dock  Company,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

July  27th— War  Stikine,  2800  tons 
dw.  From  Cameron-Genoa  Mills 
Shipbuilders,  Ltd.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

July  29th— Western  Hope,  8800  tons 
dw.  From  J.  F.  Duthie  &  Co.,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

July  29th— Kangi,  3500  tons  dw., 
Ferris  type.  From  G.  M.  Standifer 
Construction  Corporation,  North 
Portland.   Ore. 


LAUNCHINGS   FROM  JULY   20th 

TO  AUGUST  20th,  INCLUSIVE 

July  21st— Kenosha,  3500  tons  dw., 

Ferris    type.      From    Sanderson    and 

Porter,    Raymond.    Wash. 

July  23rd— Braeburn.  4000  tons  dw. 
From  Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Portland,  Ore. 

July  23rd— Western  Comet,  8800 
tons  dw.  From  Northwest  Steel  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. 

July    24th— -General    Baratier,    3000 
tons    dw.       From     Foundation     Com- 
pany,  Portland.   Ore. 
July   2Sth— Gaffney,    7500   tons   dw. 
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July  30th — Tillamook.  3500  tons 
(Iw.,  Ferris  type.  From  Grant  Smith- 
Porter  Ship  Companv,  Portland,  Ore. 
August  Isl— Cibura.  3500  tons  «1«-.. 
Ferris  type.  F"rom  Coa?t  Shipbuiltl- 
ing  Companv.   Portliind.   Ore. 

August  1st— .\shburn.  450(1  tons 
dw.,  Balliii  type.  I'rom  Supple-P.allin 
Shipbuilding  Company.  I'cirtlaml. 
Ore. 

August  4ih— Invintible.  12.00(1  tun* 
dw.  From  Beihlehem  Shiphnildin^ 
Corp..  .Mameda.   C;il. 

August  4th— .\iken,  3500  ton;;  dw,. 
Ferris  type.  From  Gr.int.  Smith. 
Porter  Ship  Conijiany.  Portland.  Ore. 

August  6th — Gardner  Williams,  t'lp- 
sail    .tcliooner.      From    Columbia    V.n- 
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gineering   Works.    Portland.   Ore. 

August  7th — Xupolela.  3500  tons 
dw..  Ferris  type.  From  Grant,  Smith. 
Porter  Ship  Company,  Portland,  Ore. 

August  10th— Western  Plains,  8800 
tons  dw.  From  Columbia  River 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Portland. 
Ore. 

August  12—  Wakanna.  .1=1")  tons 
dw..  Fcrri-  tvpe.  From  Seaborn  Ship- 
vards  Cnr|.or:Lii.,n.  Ta.-oma,  \Va>h. 

Auunsl  12ih— Wcsiport.  Avi.lll  tons 
ilw.  Fnim  .\mc-  ShipbiiildinR  and 
Drv   D.ick    CMmi.:.nv.    Seattle,    Wash. 

Atinu-t  15tli— We>l  llo.sokie.  SfiKt 
urn-  <lw-.  Frum  Skinner  &  Mddv 
Corp..   Seattle.   \\'.i>\i. 

Aucii-i   17th— Zirkel.  94JNt  tun-  dw. 


From  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company. 
.\lameda.  Cal. 

August  17th — Bobring.  3500  tons 
dw..  Ferris  type.  From  American 
Fisheries  CompaiSy.  Ilellingham, 
Wash. 

Aufiusl  19th— Latokn.  3500  inns 
dw.,  Ferris  type.  From  Grant  Smtth- 
Porter  Ship  Companv.  Portland.  Ore. 

August  19tli— War  Chief,  H800  tons 
dw.  From  J.  Couithlau  and  Sons.. 
V^utcouvcr.    B.   C. 

.Viiynst  2flth— War  Tanoo.  2800 
Ions  dw.  From  We-tern  Canada 
Sliij.vard..    Ltd..    Vancouver.    Wa>h. 

.\ii«ust  20(h— BraMon,  4(Kl0  ton* 
dw.  From  Peninsula  Shipbuilding 
Company.    Portland,   Ure. 


The  Work  of  Seattle  s  Great  Forge  Plant 


THE  Pacific  Cunsiruction  and  En- 
gineering Company'-  big  Seattle 
.  plant  has  now  increased  its  equip- 
ment and  efficiency  to  the  point 
where  it  is  able  to  turn  ..nt  fr'im 
sixteen  to  eighteen  ship's  shafts  per 
day.  All  of  these  shaiis  are  u-t  the 
new  vessels  of  the  Emergency  IHcet 
Corporation  and  includes  >liafting. 
rudder  stocks,  rudder  posts  and  arms, 
stem  frames  and  engine  forgings  for 
some  two  huntlrcd  oi  the  Govern- 
ment's new   cargo  carrier>. 

While  this  plant  was  only  estab- 
lished last  year  it  is  now  operating 
full  blast  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
turning  out  orders  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  for  every  shipyard 
on  the  Coast  from  Vancouver  on  the 
North  to  I.ong  Beach  on  the  South. 

The  mam  building  was  recently 
extended  to  a  length  of  700  feet  and 
ten  more  furnaces  will  be  installed, 
giving  a  total  of  twenty.  Work  is 
also  under  way  on  two  additional 
overhead  cranes,  which  will  make  six 
cranes  in  the  main  building.  .\  third 
spur  track  is  being  built  into  the 
works,  which  will  furnish  excep- 
tional trackage  facilities,  giving  a 
spur  on  either  side  of  the  works  and 
one  in  the  center.  Mr.  R.  C.  Mom- 
eagle,  founder  and  president  ot  the 
works,  recently  placed  orders  lor  five 
heavy  rough-turning  lathes  and  ad- 
ditional equipment  to  accompany 
them.  When  these  improvements  are 
completed,  the  company  will  have 
three  quick-acting,  steam  hydraulic 
presses    in    a    few    weeks,    the    third 
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ery  in  three  months  against  the  giiar- 
aniies  of  eighteen  months  made  by 
htaw  torgiiiK  plants  in  the  EaM. 
The  'cnccrn  has  accepted  ..rdcrs  for 
heavy  roll  forgings  and  is  making 
goud  on  its  deliverv  guarantees  to 
the  Seattle  North-Pacific  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  of  Seattle,  the  Todd 
Dry    Dock    and    Construction    Com- 
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month  in  forging  ingots  and  has 
guarantees  of  two  thousand  tons  of 
ingots  per  month  in  the  future. 

Recently  the  Pacific  Engineering 
and  Construction  Company  was  asked 
to  figure  on  forgings  for  large  plate 
bending  rolls  for  the  new  .\lanteda 
plant  of  the  Kethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,    and     guaranteed     dcliv- 


plint   ol   the    P*ciAc    Can»rueiiaa    and 

pany  ot  Tacoma,  the  Standifcr  Con- 
struction Corporation  of  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany of  Oakland  and  several  other 
large   Coast   shipyards. 

The  Pacific  Construction  and  En- 
gineering Company  stands  as  one  of 
the  pace  makers  of  the  country  in 
heavy  forge  work  as  a  result  of  the 
splendid  efficiency  obtained  Ihrongb 
the  untiring  efforts  of  President 
Monleaglc.  James  Bingham,  general 
superintendent  of  the  forge  shops, 
and  ll;irry  Smith,  a>,-istant  superin- 
tendent. Every  machine  in  the  plant 
is  kept  turned  up  to  produce  the 
nia.\imum  output  and  the  force  of 
some  two  htmdred  men  are  working 
heart  and  soul  with  ihc  management 
ti>  keep  the  plant  in  the  blue  ribbon 
class.  Hard  efforts  and  consistent 
team  work  by  all  concernei!  has  built 
up  an  organization  which  the  Norlb- 
west  justly  feels  proud  of  and  the 
plant     is     >erving     the     country     well 
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high-class  heavy  forgings  at  a  re- 
markable rate,  but  al.-o  in  subscrib- 
ing for  Liberty  Lo:in  securities  am' 
other  ways.  On  the  last  Liben\ 
Loan  the  employes  of  this  plant  won 
the  pennant  for  per  capita  subscrip- 
tions  in   plants   of   its   class. 
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Reversing  Rudders  for  Boats 


THE  General  Elettric  Company 
has  recently  equipped  a  25-fout 
motor  boat,  ovM.ed  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Landreth.  deputy  state  engineer  of 
New  York,  witli  u  reversing  and  con- 
trol rtijder,  with  a  view  to  sbowinj; 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  rcver.--- 
ing    turbines    from    turbine    propelled 

This  boat  is  capable  of  backing  up 
with  Ihe  engine  running  in  a  forward 
direction,  but  the  most  valuable  fea- 
ture is  its  ability  to  turn  around  in 
its  own  length.  With  this  rudder  the 
boat  can  be  maneuvered  without 
steerageway — that  is,  with  the  rud- 
ders placed  at  right  anijle  to  the 
axis  of  the  keel  and  with  engine  run- 
ning al  full  speed,  (he  boat  will  stand 
perfectly  still  and  then,  by  making  a 
slight  adjustment  of  the  rudders,  the 
boat  will  turn  around  in  ils  own 
length  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
adjustment  is  changed  and  during  the 
process  of  this  circular  motion  it  can 
leave  for  any  point  of  the  compass 
at   full  speed. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  maneuver- 
ing qualities  of  the  rudder,  this  boat 
was  run  into  a  ■10-foot  slip  full  speed 
ahead,  turned  around  and  came  out 
bow  lirst  without  touching;  either  side 
of  the  slip. 

The  rudder  on  the  Landreth  boat. 
the  invention  of  11.  O.  Westendart  of 
Boston,  consists  of  two  sleel  plates, 
3/16  of  an  inch  thick,  each  plate  the 
same  size  as  the  normal  rudder  on 
this  type  of  boat.  The  rudder  post 
consists  of  a  steel  rod  inside  a  sleel 
tube,  one  plate  of  the  rudder  is  at- 
tached to  the  tube  and  the  other  to 
the  rod.  The  boat  is  euipped  with 
two  steering  wheels,  arranged  side  by 
side,  one  wheel  to  operate  the  rud- 
der affixed  to  the  tube,  and  the  other 
the  rudder  fastened  to  the  rod.  The 
manner  in  which  the  rudders  are  af- 
fixed to  the  stern  of  the  boat  is  best 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  shows  the  two 
rudders  close  together  in  the  position 
for  normal  cruising  when  they  are 
used  the  same  as  an  ordinary  rudder. 

The  two  steering  wheels  are  on 
the  same  axis  and  when  locked  to- 
gether operate  as  one  wheel  for  ordi- 
nary cruising  (see  Fig.  No.  2l.  But 
when  the  boat  Is  to  be  turned  sharply 
or  reversed,  the  wheels  are  instantly 
released  so  that  they  may  be  revolved 
in  opposite  directions  to  manipulate 
the   rudder   plates. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  how  easily 
the  boat  can  be  made  to  turn  within 
its  own  length.  Bly  placing  the  rud- 
ders in  the  position  indicated  in  Fig. 
No.  3,  the  boat  will  turn  around  in 
a  few  seconds  and  travel  back  up  its 
own  make.  How  easily  this  maneu- 
ver is  executed  is  proven  by  the  re- 
markable photograph  reproduced  in 
Fig.  Xo.  4.  This  picture  shows  three 
exposures  on  one  plate,  depicting  the 
Landreth  motorboat  turninj;  in  ap- 
proximately its  own  length  while 
travelling  full  speed.  The  exposures 
were  made  a  few  seconds  apart  and 
the  boat  made  a  complete  turn  in  ap- 
proximately twenty  seconds. 

With  a  few  turns  of  the  wheels  the 
rudder  plates  are  set  in  V-shape.  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  No.  5.  anil  witli 
the  propeller  running  full  speed  ahead 
the  boat  almost  instantly  slops  and 
starts  to  run  backwards.  The  boat 
was  brought  from  full  speed  forward 


to  backing  in  nine  seconds.  With  the 
reversing  gear  originally  installed  on 
this  boat  it  took  twenty-six  seconds 
li)  back.  The  reversing  speed  can 
be  controlled  to  any  degree  by  in- 
crea>ii)K  or  ik-creaiing  the  angular 
positions  of  the  rudders.  The  re- 
versing motion  is  imparted  by  a 
stream  of  water  thrown  hack  against 
the  rudder  by  the  propeller  and  pro- 
jected thereby  forward  along  the 
sides  of  the  boat  toward  the  bow. 
The  speed  of  this  water  is  sufiicient 
to  propel  the  boat  backwards  at  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  full  speed  ahead. 
It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  steel 
plate,  or  (in,  above  the  rudder  which 
prevents  the  water  thrown  back  by 
the  propeller  to  escape  over  the  top 
of  the  rudder.  This  fm  assists  in  di- 
recting the  water  forward  along  Ihe 
sides  of   the  boat. 

The  manner  in  which  this  experi- 
mental boat  was  equipped  with  the 
nciv  rudder  is  shown  m  Figs.  Xos.  6 
nad  7.  It  was  discovered  in  these  ex- 
IJcrinient.-.  that  the  angle  of  the  sup- 
porting rod  must  be  90  degrees,  or 
more,  with  the  propeller  shaft. 


MATTRESS  CONCERN 
EXPANDS 

The  story  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Wa^hington  Jlaltrers  Company,  Se- 
attle manufacturers  of  berthing  equip- 
ment. I:  a  story  that  is  in  close  har- 
mony with  and  typical  of  the  ex- 
pansion  of  the   Queen   Cily. 

This  company  was  established  in 
1908,  in  which  year  they  began  opera- 
tions In  a  small  one-story  frame 
building,  60x100  feet.  Three  years 
later  the  business  had  so  increased 
that  they  moved  to  a  new  location  at 
Western  avenue  and  Pike  street,  oc- 
cupying a  five-story  brick  building. 
In  Ihe  fall  of  1916  the  Washington 
Mattress  Company  commenced  con- 
struction of  a  modern  reinforced  con- 
crete building  in  the  Seattle  tide- 
lands,  80x200  feet,  three  stories  and 
basement.     Electrical  operation  which 


included     separate    motors     for    each 

machine  wa.*  installed.  Beginning 
with  the  outfitting  of  ships  in  a  small 
way  In  1908  a  specialty  was  made  of 
overhauling  and  fitting  out  of  ves- 
sel- operating  on  Puget  Sound;  since 
that  time  they  have  completely  sup- 
plied nearlv  every  large  .-tcaniship, 
newly  constructed  or  rebuilt,  in  the 
Northwest  district. 

When  Seattle  undertook  the  whole- 
sale construction  of  steel  ships  the 
company  entered  this  field  and  today 
lays  claim  to  a  record  of  completely 
outfiiiing  with  their  equipment  every 
sleel  ship  from  Seattle's  vards.  In 
juiK-  of  1915  the  furnishing  of  the 
S.  S.  "Nanking,"  formerly  the  S.  S. 
"Congress,"  was  completed  by  the 
Washington  Mattress  Company.  All 
mattrc-ses.  pillows,  steel  berths  and 
cushions  throughout  this  beautiful 
steamship     were     furnished     by     this 


The  Washington  Mattress  Com- 
pany, which  is  under  the  manage 
ment  of  F.  C.  Lamb,  maintains  ai 
enviable  reputation  for  deliver} 
promptness  and  take  justifiable  pridi 
in  the  fact  that  Iheir  splendidly  com 
plete  organization  can  assunii 
shipbuilders'  burden  in  .^o  f 
berthing  equipment  is  concerne 


the 


INDEPENDENT  PNEUMATIC  IN 
NEW  GENERAL  OFFICE 

The  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool 
Companv  have  leased  the  entire  sixth 
floor  in"  the  Otis  Building  at  600-W 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  This 
space  contains  12.000  square  feet  and 
will  be  occupied  by  the  lessee  Com- 
pany  for   their   General    Ottices. 

Mr.  John  D.  Hurley,  President  of 
the  Company  staled  that  the  great 
demand  for  Pneumatic  Tools  for 
Government  work  and  Shipbuilding 
had  forced  his  Company  to  seek  lar- 
ger quarters.  The  space  now  occu- 
pied al  130/  S.  Michigan  .Xvenue  con- 
tains 6,000  square  feet  while  the  new 
quariers  provide  just  double  this 
area.  Removal  into  the  new  quarters 
will  be  effected  about  September  1st. 


September 

the  motor-operated  type  M  graphic 
instmments;  tj-pe  CV  voltage  relays, 
which  can  be  furnished  lo  operate 
either  on  under-voltage  or  over-volt- 
age, as  ordered;  the  type  CP  reverse- 
phase  relays  to  provide  against  phase 
reversals:  type  ItT  transfer  relays, 
which  operate  wiih  the  cxi'ess  cur- 
rent ri-lays.  such  as  the  Westinglioiise 
type  CO  and  type  CR.  i"  directly 
energize  the  operating  coil  of  the 
circuit -breaker  from  the  current  trans- 
former, no  separate  operating  circuit 
being  rt-ciuired,  and  type  CT  temper- 
ature relays,  which  depend  for  their 
operation  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  apparatus  on  the  circuit  a^  well 
33  the  amount  of  the  overload. 

This  catalogue,  issued  by  llic  Wesl- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co..  Fast 
Pillsbiirgh.  Pa.,  listing  instruments 
and  relay  in  standard  8Jixll  si/e.  i^ 
a  departure  from  the  original  edition 
of  the  *anie  catalogue,  in  that  wher- 
ever possible  each  particular  type  of 
appar.-iius  is  listed  on  only  one  p.tge, 
and  where  more  than  one  pnge  i-  re- 
guired.  the  several  pages  nccc-sary 
are  confined  lo  a  description  ami  li-I- 
ing  ol  only  the  one  pariii-idar  type. 
so  that  it  is  very  ea;y  tu  lind  what 
you  are  looking  for  in  this  catalogue. 
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Making  Americans  on  the  Railroad 


This  statement  wss  furnished  by 
Hr.  Rea  to  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  following 
tfae  Americanization  Conference,  called 
by  Hr.  Lane,  and  held  at  Washing- 
ton. It  tells  some  of  the  methods 
adopted,  and  result*  achieved,  in  per- 
suading and  ntting  foreign-bom  em- 
ployees of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
to  become  loyal  and  useful  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 


AS  one  of  the  large; 
of  labor  in  the  f 
the  Management  a 
sylvania  Railroad  Systen 
ally  felt  keenly  the  im. 
adopting  practical  means  fur 
aging     the     Americanization 


employers 
ed  States, 
the    Penn- 


employcs.     This  subject  ha;, 
for    a    long    period    occupied    a    inu^ 
important   place   in   the   tabor   policit 
of   the  System, 

The  task  of  producing  good  Unite 
States  citizens  from  the  millions  < 
men  and  women  of  alien  birth  wh 
are  in  this  country,  and  who  in  noi 
mal  times  come  here  by  the  hut 
dreds  of  Ihousantls  yearly,  appeal 
to   resolve  itself  into  two   problems: 

First,  America  must  be  made  t 
seem  to  these  people  a  good  placi 
not   merely   to   make   money  in,    bi 


possible  of  its   foreign-born   brought  with   them   across   the  ocean, 
'     ■        and  adopt  instead  the  language,  hab- 
its and  customs   of  this  country,  and 
the    general    standards    and    ways    of 
.American   living. 

Had  the  solution  o(  these  problems 
of  assimilation  been  successfully 
achieved  along  broad  lines  in  the 
past,  possibly  there  would  not,  for 
so  long  a  period,  have  been  wit- 
nessed the  familiar  phenomenon  of 
large  numbers  of  foreigners  coming 
to  this  country,  working  a  few  years 
and  then  returning  with  their  savings 
to  live  in  their  native  lands.  Kor 
would  there  today  be  foreign  colonies 
in  all  large  American  cities,  and  dis- 
tinctively foreign  areas  of  agricul- 
tural settlement  in  other  portions  of 
the  country.  In  sort,  the  dream  of 
the  "melting  pot''  would  he  realized 
in   the  .\merica  of  today. 

How  far  that  dream  actually  is 
from  realization  is  only  loo  clearly 
attested  by  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
in  many  of  ihe  typical  foreign  colon- 
ies nf  .\merican  citie.s — such  as  Ital- 
ian, Greek,  etc, — even  the  second  and 
third  generations  still  remain  dis- 
tinctively Italian  or  Greek,  speak  the 
languages  of  those  races  more  readily 
than  Fnglish.  and  substantially  are 
foreigners,  thnngh  born  and  living  in 


Second,  they  must  1 
give  up  the  languages, 
methods     of     life     whit 


induced 
they     ha' 


Am 


Practical   Ends  in  View 
e    Management    of    the    Pennsvl- 
Kailrr.ad    System    has    consist- 
eiiilcavored    to    solve   the    prnb- 

workers    along   purely    practical 
chief 


e<l. 


ad.]iii 
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foreign-born  employes  to  become 
citizens    of    the    United    Slates. 

The  task  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
very  considerable  magnitude,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  at  present,  on  the  whole  System, 
both  East  and  West  of  Pittsburg, 
over   33,000   men   of   foreign   birth. 

Before  the  war  this  number  was 
greater  by  some  thousands.  It  has 
been  very  materially  reduced,  of 
course,  by  ihe  large  number  of  un- 
naturalized foreigners  —  principally 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments—who have  in  the  last  three 
years  returned  to  their  homes  to 
take  part  in  the  defense  of  their  re- 
spective  countries. 

This  drain  on  the  supply  of-foreign- 
born  laborers  has,  in  fact,  been  one 
of  the  most  serious  difficulties  en- 
countered in  maintaining  a  sufficient 
working  force  under  war  conditions. 
Distribution  of  Aliens 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East 
of  Pittsburgh,  at  ihe  present  time, 
about  16  per  cent  of  the  total  em- 
ployes are  of  foreign  birth.  On  the 
Lines  West  of  that  city,  operating 
chiefly  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, the  proportion  i."!  somewhat 
smaller,  but  it  is  still  quite  material. 
Of  the  more  than  33,000  foreign-born 
men  working  on  the  entire  System, 
about  25.700  are  employed  east  of 
Pittsburgh,    and    ?,500    west    of    that 

Some  years  ago,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  conflict  in 
which  Ihe  United  States  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  participants,  a  canvass 
was  made  of  the  alien  employes  on 
all  portions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Systems,  This  investigation  showeil 
that  Italians  greatly  predominated 
in  numbers.  Today  they  make  up 
nearly  one-third  of  all  employes  of 
foreign  birth  east  of  Pittsburgh.  It 
was  found,  also,  that  large  numbers 
of  the  Italians,  while  they  could  not 
properly  be  termed  illiterate,  since 
they  could  read  and  write  their  own 
language,  were  nevertheless  unable 
to  understand  English  at  all,  either 
in    written    or    spoken    form. 

With  the  feeling,  for  these  rea- 
sons, that  Americanization  work  was 
more  urgently  needed  among  the 
Italians  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road than  among  the  representative? 


of  any  other  nationality,  a  corre- 
spondence course  in  Italian-English 
was  inaugurated  on  the  Lines  East 
of    Pittsburgh. 

Teaching  ItaliatiB  English 
This  work  was  placed  in  direct 
charge  of  a  native-born  Italian,  who 
is  also  a  graduate  of  Vale,  and  is  an 
enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  Ameri- 
canization. A  similar  course  in  Ital- 
ian-English has  also  been  cstablisherl, 
under  the  charge  of  a  native-born  It- 
alian,   on    Ihe    Lines    West    of    Pitts-. 

The  original  purpose  in  establish- 
ing these  courses  was  to  make  Ital- 
ians, who  are  largely  employed  in 
track  maintenance  gangs,  more  effi- 
cient workmen  by  teaching  them  the 
English  language  so  that  they  might 
belter  understand  the  orders  of  iheir 
Foreman.  The  language  courses  are 
also  utilized  to  instruct  the  men  in 
proper  use  of  their  tools,  and  in  the 
fundamentals  of  safety,  health  and 
sanitation  to  aid  them  in  raising 
their   standards  of   living. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

For  this  reason  all  of  the  language 
lessons,  beyond  the  most  elementary, 
deal  with  practical  subjects.     As  the 


course  advances  the  work  consists 
largely  in  rendering  from  Italian 
into  English  brief  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  use  of  tools  and  imple- 
ments, and  information  regarding  the 
proper  method  of  laying  and  repair- 
ing track  and  the  fundamental  safe- 
ty rules.  One  entire  pamphlet  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  signals  and 
signal  rules,  and  two  others  to  ttie 
use   of   track   tools. 

Altogether  there  are  eleven  pam- 
phlets in  the  Italian-English  course, 
and  the  last  one  of  the  series  is  de- 
voted   to    the    subject    of    Naturaliza- 

4307  Italian  Students 
On  February  20,  1918,  there  were 
4,307  students  enrolled  in  the  Italian- 
English  course  on  the  Lines  East  of 
Pittsburgh  alone,  or  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  employes  of  Italian 
birth  working  on  that  portiun  of  tlie 
Pennsylvania    System. 

Experience  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  shown  that  the  best 
results  in  endeavoring  to  teach 
foreign-born  employes  the  use  of  the 
English  language  are  attained  by 
measures  which  will  practically  com- 
pel them,  in  the  course  of  their 
everyday  work,  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  speaking  and  thinking  in 
the  new  tongue.  For  this  reason,  in- 
formation especially  intended  for  em- 
ployes of  alien  birth  is  usually  print- 
ed in  English  instead  of  in  their 
own  language.  Practically  every 
gang  of  workmen  has  at  least  one 
man  besides  the  Foreman  who  can 
read  English.  Printed  information 
in  English  is  deciphered  by  him  and 
explained  to  the  others,  so  that  the 
double   purpose    is   served   of    impart- 


icful 


the 


language   le!_.    . 

In  a  similar  way,  lectures  on  safely 
and  similar  subjects,  while  necessarily 
given  at  times  in  Italian  and  other 
foreign  languages,  are  always  ac- 
companied by  lantern  slides  and 
other  illustrations  in  which  English 
words  are  used. 

Employment  of  Mexicans 

After  the  first  few  months  of  the 
War,  as  is  well  known,  the  labor  sit- 
uation in  this  country  became  very 
acute,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  lo  find  and 
open  up  new  and  hitherto  untouched 
sources  of  labor  supply.     After  care- 
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WANTED— Position  as  purchasing 
agent  or  office  manager  for  ship- 
yard building  wooden  ships.  Qual- 
ified to  take  charge  of  office  end 
of  new  concern.  Experienced  in  all 
parts  of  the  work.  Address  Box 
10,  Pacific  Marine  Review. 


FOR    SALE    FOR    IMMEDIATE    DELIVERY 

4  NEW  8''xl0"  Double  Cylinder  Spur  Geared 
Sleam  Anchor  Windlasses  with  hand  raising  at- 
tachment and  chain  Stoppers  complete.  Suit- 
able for  chains  up  to  2"  diameter.  Will  make 
wildcats  to  III  sample  chains. 


THE  VULCAN  MFG.  CO. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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ful  investigation  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Mexicans  were  induced  to  en- 
ter the  service.  They  have  been 
chiefly  located  along  the  Main  Line 
between  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  While  they  have 
been  found  efficient  and  satisfactory 
workmen  in  the  whole,  they,  like 
the  Italians,  were  greatly  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  few  could 
speak  any  language  except  their  na- 
tive   tongue,    which    is    Spanish. 

To  meet  this  condition,  therefore, 
a  special  course  in  Spanish-English 
was  prepared  for  the  Mexicans,  simi- 
lar to  the  Italian  English  course. 
On  February  28.  1918,  there  were 
451  Spanish  -  speaking  employes 
learning   English    in    this   way. 

The  Mexican  laborers  have  been 
chiefly  concentrated  in  camps  locat- 
ed at  various  points  along  the  lines. 
.All  modern  features  to  promote  san- 
itation and  health  are  adopted.  In 
addition,  provisions  have  been  made 
for  amusements  and  recreation,  in- 
cluding camp  recreation  rooms,  vic- 
trolas,  etc.  Instructive  entertain- 
ments are  given  from  time  to  time 
the     auspices       '      ' 


under     the     direction     of     a     Cathohc 

In  addition  to  the  language  courses 
carried  on  through  the  educational 
organization  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  instruction  is  also  provided, 
by  correspondence,  in  electricity  (in- 
cluding elementary  mathematics) 
and  in  stenography.  Altogether,  out 
of  approximately  166,000  employes 
on  the  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh,  18,- 
769,  or  10,7  per  cent  of  the  total. 
were  on  February  28,  1918,  enrolled 
in  the  educational  courses. 

While  a  large  proportion  of  these 
students,  outside  of  the  language 
courses,  are  naturally  men  and 
women  of  American  birth,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  foreigners  are 
also  included  in  the  othi 
especially  such  men  as  hav 
language     work     and 


themselve; 


further 


ing   for 


progress    by    edu 
in    some   of    the    more    lechni- 
relating    to    railroad    op- 
eration. 
"The    Americanization   of    Tony" 
Supplementing    the    correspondence 
iQS     safety     lectures 
conducted   solely    for    the   benefit 
alien     employes. 


To  sustain  interest  in  these  ef- 
forts, and  to  combine  entertainment 
wiih  educational  features,  consider- 
able time  and  money  were  spent  in 
the  preparation  of  a  moving  picture 
film,    entitled    "The    Americanization 

This  film  depicts  the  career  of  a 
young  Italian  who  comes  to  this 
country,  goes  to  work  on  a  railroad, 
develops  habits  of  carelesiiness  in 
spile  of  many  warnings,  and  finally 
is  seriously  injured.  He  then  takes 
his  lesson  to  heart,  develops  into  a 
model  employe,  becomes  interested 
in  Americanization,  and  finally  is 
naturalized  as  a  good  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  This  film  has  been 
exhibited  thus  far  to  gatherings  of 
foreign-born  employes  at  eighty  of 
the  principal  points  along  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  System,  and  has 
carried  its  messabe  to  thousands  of 
individuals. 

While  special  efforts  have  been 
devoted  to  the  Italians,  on  account 
of  their  great  numbers.  Americaniza- 
tion work  has  also  been  directed 
among  the  employes  of  the  other 
foreign  nationalities  represented  in 
the  working  forces  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  Broad  opportunities 
along     these      lines      have     been,     of 


Better  Lubrication  Service  and  Economy  Combined 


EVERY  lubrication  requirement  of  powered  ships 
is  fully  met  in  the  design,  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  McCord  Force  Feed  Lubricator. 
The  McCord  is  built  up  in  units.  Each  pump  is 
complete  in  itself  and  may  be  removed  for  inspec- 
tion or  cleaning  without  disturbinK  the  regulation  or 
operation  of  the  other  pumps.  -Made  in  from  one  to 
eighteen  feeds. 

The  McCord  feeds  on  live  oil,  becaii'^e  it  can  feed 


od  but  once.     .-Xnd  it  will  feed  the  oil  uniformly  and 
positively  to  all  parts  of  the  power  unit  or  units. 

It  operates  perfectly  regardless  of  temperature,  vis- 
cosity of  oil,  pressure,  vacuum  or  length  of  feed  lines, 
enabling  your  engine  to  stand  iip  to  full  capacity, 
McCord   Lubricators  will   not  corrode  in   salt   wa- 
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McCord  Manufacturing  Company^  Inc. 
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course,  presented  i 
the    Liberty    Loans, 

During;  the  offering  of  the  first  and 
second  Liberty  Loans,  syslemalized 
campaigns  were  carried  on  among 
the  alien  workers  with  substantial 
and  gratifying  results.  Some  of  the 
figures  applying  to  the  First  Loan 
will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  ex- 
lent  lo  which  participation  of  the 
foreign-born    employes   was   secured. 

At  the  time  when  the  First  Liberty 
Loan  was  offered  to  the  public,  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  East  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Erie  had  a  total  of  25,827 
employes  who  had  heen  born  in  for- 
eign countries.  Of  this  number.  8,- 
140  employes,  or  almost  32  per  cent 
of  the  total  foreign-born,  purchased 
Liberty    Bonds,   and    this    was    within 

2per  cent  of  the  proportion  of  em- 
ployes  of   American   birth    who    sub- 

The  inquiry  also  brought  out  the 
interesting  fact  that  there  were  in 
the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, men  of  42  different  nationalities, 
besides  native-born  Americans,  and 
that  members  of  30  alien  races  were 
included  among  the  buyers  of  Lib- 
erty Bonds  of  the  First  Loan. 

The  good  showing  made  by  em- 
ployes of  alien  birth  in  Liberty  Loan 
subscriptions  may  doubtless  be  con- 
fidently accepted  as  evidence  of  true 
love  for  America,  no  less  than  as  a 
high  degree  of  thrift  on  the  part  of 
the  foreign  born.  The  latter  charac- 
teristic, moreover,  is  further  empha- 
sized by  the  figures  for  the  Penn- 
.^ylvania  Railroad  Employes'  Saving 
Fund,  his  fund  at  the  present  time 
has    about    9,700    depositors,    and    of 
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this  number  approrimately  one-third 
are  employes  of  foreign  birth. 

As  early  as  1904,  the  Pennsylvania 
Rairoad,  with  the  idea  of  encourag- 
ing thrift  among  its  foreign  -  horn 
employes,  opened  a  campaign  to  in- 
crease its  Saving  Fund  depositors, 
and  as  a  result  a  great  many  Italian 
and  Irish  employes  opened  accounts 
in  the  Company's  Saving  Fund,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  are  depositors 
today.  To  assist  in  this  work  a 
special  pamphlet  of  information  was 
issued   in    both    English   and    Italian. 

To  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
foreign-born  employes  who  had  been 
naturalized,  or  were  in  process  of 
becoming  citizens,  a  special  analysis 
was  made  as  of  June  30th,  last.  At 
that  lime,  there  were  in  the  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  of 
Pittsburgh,  25.721  men  of  ahen  birth. 
Of  this  number  it  was  found  that 
8,003  had  been  fully  naturalized,  3,- 
069  had  taken  out  their  first  papers 
and  5,064  had  definitely  announced 
their  intention  of  applying  for  na- 
turalization. In  other  words,  nearly 
63  per  cent  of  the  total  had  either 
become  United  Slates  citizens  or  had 
declared  their  intention  of  so  do- 
ing. 

On  the  Lines  West,  out  of  a  total 
number  of  7,500  employes  of  alien 
birth,  about  1,900  are  naturalized,  1,- 
700  have  taken  first  steps  toward  na- 
turalization and  1,300  have  definitely 
announced  their  intention  of  apply- 
ing for  citizenship. 

Altogether,  experiences  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  in  the 
effort  to  interest  foreign-born  em- 
ployes  in    American    citizenship   have 
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been  encouraging.  The  United  States 
must,  necessarily,  rely  on  people  of 
foreign  birth  to  keep  up  its  labor 
supply,  if  the  processes  of  further 
settling  and  developing  the  country 
are  not  to  come  to  a  standstill.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  clear  duty  to  take 
care  of  the  foreigners  who  come  to 
these  shores,  lo  make  life  worth 
while  for  them  here,  and  safeguard 
the  mfrom  being  spoiled  and  degrad- 
ed. 

A  condition  approaching  the  ideal 
will  have  been  realized  when  "Litile 
Italys"  and  other  foreign  colonies 
disappear  from  American  cities  and 
when  the  children  of  immigrants,  in- 
stead of  being  known  by  the  nation- 
alities of  their  parents,  will  simply  be 
American    boys   and    gtrls. 


SPECIALIST     IN     CHARGE     OF 
THOR   SALES    IN    SOUTH 

F,  H.  Charbono,  who  has  tor  many 
years  been  engaged  in  selling  Pneu- 
matic Tools  to  the  Shipyards  along 
the  Eastern  Coast,  traveling  out  of 
the  New  York  Office  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
has  just  been  appointed  Manager  of 
the  Southern  District,  with  head- 
quarters at  1721  Jefferson  Bank  Build- 
ing,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Mr.  Charhono  is  a  Specialist  in 
Pneumatic  Tools  for  Shipyard  use 
and  on  account  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  Shipbuilding  in  the  South, 
was    selected   for   this   position, 

George  C.  Wilson,  the  former 
Birmingham  Manager,  has  resigned 
(o  look  after  his  own  interests  in  the 
North. 


SPEED  UP  PRODUCTION 


WITH  COMPRESSED  AIR  TOOLS 


BOYER  PNEUMATIC  HAMMERS 
For  Riveting,  Calking  and  Chipping 
Made  in  three  parts — Cylinder,  Handle  and  Valve — ■ 
struction   which   facilitates   examination,   cleaning   ai 
pairs,  and  extends  ihe  life  of  the  tool  indefinitely. 
Send  for  Bulletin  124 


LITTLE  GIANT    AIR    DRILLS 

for  Drilling,  Wood  Boring.  Reaming.  Tapping 

and   Flue   Rolling. 

Little  Giant  Air  Drills  are  ball-bearing. 
The   Increased   port   areas 
Directness  of  port  passages,  and 
Increased  diameter  of  thrust  bearing, 

result  in  high  power,  long  life  and  e 

upkeep   and   air   consumption. 


LilUt  Giant  Bill-Bearing 
urr  Chicago  Pneumatic  Rim 


CHICAGO   PNEUMATIC   TOOL   COMPANY 

1054   Fisher   Building  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 


BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE 


NEW  YORK 
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PURCHASING  AGENTS 


FOR  EXPOKT  ONLY 

TEX  years  of  successful  pur- 
chasing experience  for  Rail- 
ways, Shipyards,  Mills  and 
Mercantile  Houses. 
American  and  Oriental  com- 
mercial   and    bank    references. 

We  also  quote  C.  I.  F.  prices 

GUY  T.  SLAUGHTER  &  CO. 

EXPORTERS  AND 

IMPORTERS 

234  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

All  Standard  Codes  Used 

Cable  AddrcHi    SLAUT,  Su  Pt*Dciico 


MACHINERY 

Machine  Tools  Shop  Equipment 

Electric  Cranes 

Shipyard  Tools 

Plate  Shop  Tools 

Boiler  Shop  Tools 

Heavy  Lathes 

Heavy  Turret  Lathes 

Screw  Machines  and  Turret  Lathes 

Boring  and  Turning  Mills 

Automatic  Machinery 

Grinding  Machinery 

Slotters 

Milling  Machines 

Cold  Saws 

Rivet  and  Forging  Machines 

Punches  and  Shears 

Steam  Hammers 

High  Speed  Steel  Reamers  and  Cutters 

High  Speed  Steel  Twist  Drills 

LOUIS  G.  HENES 


Monadnock  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


Title  Insurance  Bldg. 
Lob  Angeles 
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CENTiui  coinnazr  coMPAEiY'  s 


FOR  SALE 

A  COMPLETE 
WOOD  SHIPBUILDING  PLANT 

4  Ships'  Ways 
Machine  Shop 
Blacksmith  Shop 
Plate  Shop 
Wood  Working  Shop 
Fitting-ont  Dock 
R.  R.  Sidetrack 
13  Acres— 920  Feet  Deep- 
Water  Frontage 


A  going  business  with  a  sound 

reputation  and  a  record 

of  9  ships 

In  one  of  the  best  locations  in  the 

Portland  District 


PENDLETON  &  BURPEE 

1314  4th  Ave  Hawthorne  &  Water  St. 

SEATTLE  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Book  Reviews 

Strength  of  Ships,  by  J.  Bertram 
Thomas,  M.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  300  pages, 
114  diagrams,  31  tables.  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Company,  New  York.     $3.00  net. 

In  writing  this  little  work  on  the 
strength  of  ships,  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  was  to  decide  what  knowl- 
edge may  be  assumed  on  the  part  of 
the  reader.  Some  years  of  experience 
in  lecturing  and  private  coaching  of 
students  of  naval  construction  have 
led  the  author  to  conclude  that  no 
work  of  this  nature  would  achieve  its 
purpose  if  it  were  not  complete  in 
itself.  To  this  end  it  has'been  neces- 
sary to  draw  largely  on  the  standard 
works  on  Theory  of  Structures  for 
the  principles,  formulae,  and  proofs 
which  were  essential  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  structural  problems 
in  a  ship.  The  aim  throughout  has 
been  to  present  everything  in  the 
simplest  language,  and  to  arrange 
each  chapter  so  that  the  student  may 
see  the  applicability  of  the  theoretical 
matter  to  his  own  profession.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  avoid  altogether 
the  use  of  the  Calculus,  but  only  a 
very  elementary  knowledge  of  that 
subject  is  required  to  follow  the  solu- 
tions  with  ease. 


as  deck  officers,  this  little  book  should 
find  a  wide  use. 


Modem  Seamanship,  by  Austin  M. 
Knight,  Rear  Admiral,  United  States 
Navy.  700  pages,  160  full-page  plates. 
$3.00  net.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany, 25  Park  Place,  New  York. 

The  seventh  edition  of  this  valuable 
work  has  been  brought  thoroughly 
up-to-date  by  the  addition  of  much 
valuable  matter,  but  in  order  to  keep 
the  volume  down  to  a  convenient  bulk 
it  has  been  printed  on  thinner  paper 
w^ith  very  happy  results.  The  work 
includes  chapters  on  the  hull  and  fit- 
tings of  a  ship,  rope  knotting  and 
splicing  in  manila,  hemp  and  wire, 
mechanical  appliances  on  shipboard, 
blocks  and  tackles,  handling  heavy 
weights,  the  compass,  log,  lead  and 
submarine  signalling,  boats,  handling 
boats  in  a  surf,  ground  tackle,  carry- 
ing out  anchors,  the  steering  of 
steamers,  the  rules  of  the  road,  ma- 
neuvering to  avoid  collision,  piloting, 
handling  a  steamer  alongside  a  dock, 
placing  a  ship  in  dry  dock,  weather 
and  the  laws  of  storms,  handling 
steamers  in  heavy  weather,  the  hand- 
ling of  torpedo  vessels,  keeping  sta- 
tions and  maneuvering  in  squadron, 
towing,  rescuing  the  crew  of  a  wreck, 
man  overboard,  stranding  and  hints 
for  junior  officers  doing  line  duty. 


Wcrthington  Pump  and  Machinery 
Corporation,  115  Broadway.  Nek  York, 
has  issued  Bulletin  D-702,  dealing 
with  single  and  double  acting  vertical 
triplex  power  pumps.  This  bulletin 
contains  a  full  description  of  the  va- 
rious types  of  power  pumps  turned 
out  by  the  Deane  Pump  Works  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  will  be  found  of 
great  interest  both  to  the  engineer 
and  the  prospective  pump  buyer. 


Modem  Navigation,  by  Frank  Sey- 
mour Hastings.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York.     75  cents  net. 

This  work  was  prepared  with  a  de- 
sire to  educate  the  navigators  of  the 
merchant  marine  in  the  Sumner  and 
St.  Hilaire  methods  employed  in  the 
Navy.  At  this  time,  when  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  our  Navy  are  work- 
ing so  closely  together  and  so  many 
young  men  are  seeking  commissions 


CONTRACTS  LET  FOR  THIRTY- 
THREE  3500-TON   WOOD 
VESSELS 

Contracts  for  the  construction  of 
thirty-three  3500-ton  wood  cargo  ves- 
sels, seven  wood  barges  and  three 
wood  harbor  tugs  were  made  week 
ending  August  10,  according  to  an- 
nouncement made  through  Chairman 
Hurley's  office  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

The  contracts  were  as  follows: 

Two  wood  cargo  vessels,  3500  ton- 
nage, Fulton  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Mormon  Channel,  Wilmington,  Cal. 

Two  wood  cargo  vessels,  3500  ton- 
nage, Seaborn  Shipyard  Company, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Two  wood  cargo  vessels,  3500  ton- 
nage, St.  Helens  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, St  Helens,  Ore. 

One  wood  cargo  vessel,  3500  ton- 
nage, George  F.  Rodgers  &  Com- 
pany, Astoria,  Ore. 

Two  wood  cargo  vessels,  3500  ton- 
nage, Nilson  &  Kelez  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Five  wooden  barges,  2500  tonnage, 
Coastwise  Shipbuilding  Company,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Six  wooden  cargo  vessels,  3500  ton- 
nage, Kruse  &  Banks  Shipbuilding 
Company,  North  Bend,  Ore. 

Three  wooden  tugs  (harbor),  Lea- 
them  &  Smith  Towing  &  Wrecking 
Company,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Eighteen  wooden  cargo  vessels, 
3500  tonnage,  Universal  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Houston  Ship  Canal,  Har- 
ris Company,  Texas. 

Two  wooden  barges,  2500  tonnage. 
This  contract  supersedes  and  can- 
cels former  contract  with  Universal 
Shipbuilding  Company. 


CONLEY   DISCOURAGES   WORK 
IN  SHIPYARDS  ON  SUNDAY 

The  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  rest,  rather  than  one  of  work,  in 
the  shipyards,  is  encouraged  by  Vice- 
President  Howard  Coonley,  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  in  a  special  order 
to    District    Executives,    August    12. 

The  Vice-President  says  that  work 
should  not  be  done  on  Sunday  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  emergency  or  to 
complete  special  and  necessary  work, 
and  the  corporation  therefore  expects 
the  Sabbath  to  be  as  free  from  work 
as  circumstances  will  reasonably  per- 
mit. For  such  work  as  is  performed 
on  Sunday,  the  rates  of  pay  author- 
ized in  the  decisions  of  the  Ship- 
building Labor  Adjustment  Board 
are  to  prevail. 


WIG  TELLS  CALIFORNIANS 

THAT  CONCRETE  SHIP 

HAS  FUTURE 

R.  J.  Wig,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Concrete  Ship  Construction,  at- 
tended a  flag  raising  recently  at  the 
new  concrete  shipyard  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.  Mr.  W^ig  made  the  chief  ad- 
dress, during  which  he  declared  that 
San  Diego  was  indeed  fortunate  in 
obtaining  a  yard  and  predicted  that 
concrete  ships  may  have  important 
bearing  not  only  on  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  but  on  the  future  of  hunian« 
ity.  He  compared  the  concrete  ship 
with  the  steel  ship  by  likening  a  con- 
crete building  to  a  steel   building. 


COMPETITION   OFFERS  GREAT 
.      OPPORTUNITY   TO   SHIP- 
YARDS 

If  all  shipyard  managers  were  able 
to  know  the  facts  which  lead  this 
committee  to  award  championship 
pennants  to  the  yards  which  have 
won  them  thus  far,  there  could  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  Our  only 
problem  was  to  decide  among  the 
few  plants,  which,  it  might  be  said^ 
were  really  in  the  race  for  produc- 
tion honors.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  West  Coast  yards  thus  far 
are  leading  all  competitors. 

The  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation 
and  the  Union  Plant  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation  are 
doing  magnificent  work.  Then,  too, 
the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  the 
Northwest  Steel  Company,  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Shipbuilding  Company, 
the  American  Yards  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Company,  the  Great 
Lakes  Engineering  Works  and  the 
Manitowac  Shipbuilding  Company  are 
steel  plants  that  are  making  the  lead- 
ers set  a  swift  pace  to  retain  their 
honors. 

For  the  wood  yards,  the  two  plants 
of  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  Company, 
the  Seattle  Shipyards,  the  Allen  Ship- 
building Company,  the  Peninsula 
Shipbuilding  Company  and  the  Sup- 
ple-Ballin  Company  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  the  Foundation  Company 
and  Traylor  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion in  the  East,  are  coming  up  fast 
and  pressing  the  leaders. 

I  think  that  this  competition  gives 
the  shipbuilders  of  America  a  great 
opportunity.  It  is  the  hope  of  our 
committee  that  the  succeeding  months 
will  see  more  and  more  enthusiasm 
and  closer  results.  The  more  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  for  us  to  decide  the 
winner,  the  more  successful  we  feel 
this  competition  will  be.  We  are  all 
working  for  the  same  purpose — to 
quicken  our  construction  program  and 
speed  the  ships  to  France. — Rear  Ad- 
miral F.  F.  Fletcher,  U.  S.  N. 


REQUIRES  WOOD  HULLS  NEAR 

COMPLETION   AT   THEIR 

LAUNCHING 

R.  H.  Beattle,  Assistant  Manager 
Division  Wood  Ship  Construction, 
has  notified  District  Managers  and 
Supervisors  that  hereafter,  in  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  risks,  each  hull, 
before  launching,  must  be  at  least 
75  per  cent  complete.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  they  be  at  least  85  per 
cent  complete  before  launching.  De- 
tailed requirements  are  as  follows-: 

All  outside  caulking  completed  up 
to  bulwark  rail  and  up  to  planksheer 
at  forecastle,  bridge  and  poop. 

All  upper  deck  to  be  fastened  and 
caulked. 

All  of  bulwark  rail  in  place  and 
fastened. 

All  athwartship  bulkheads  below 
upper  deck  in  place  and  fastened. 

All  pointers  and  riders  in  place 
and  fastened. 

All  fastening  in  hull  proper  entirely 
completed,  including  fastenings  in 
outside  planking;  side,  bilge  and  bot- 
tom ceiling;  shelf  and  clamp  tim- 
bers;    hold    beams,   etc. 

All  hold  stanchions  in  place  and 
fastened. 

Shaft  tunnel  in  place  and  fastened 
except  decking  on   top. 
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RYAN   TRIPLE   GRIP  ANCHORS 

We  present  this  month  a  cut  of 
the  new  stockless  anchor  for  which 
letters  patent  have  been  applied  in 
all  the  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Ryan  of  30 
Church  street.  New  York  City,  well 
known  throughout  the  country  for 
the  past  twenty*five  years  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  various  steel  casting 
concerns,  and  for  the  past  five  years 
representing  the  Hammond  Steel 
Company  and  the  Detroit  Steel  Cast- 
ing Company  in  the  Eastern  territory. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  originally  a  part 
owner  of  the  Baldt  Anchor  in  con- 
junction with  the  elder  Frederick 
Baldt    o(    Chester,    but    through    cir- 
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he  parted  with  his  inter- 
est in  the  Baldt  Anchor  to  Walter 
Bickley   and    William   Gelston. 

Mr.  Ryan  claims  that  there  has  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  fault  found 
with  the  various  types  of  stockless 
anchors  on  the  market.  A  common 
fault  recognized  by  naval  architects 
was  that  the  anchor  would  drag  tor 
a  considerable  distance  before  taking 
hold,  or  would  foul  or  roll  over  on  a 
sandy  bottom.  At  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  the  naval  architects  connected 
with  a  large  shipbuilding  plant  in  the 
South,  Mr.  Ryan  was  asked  to  devise 
an  anchor  that  would  prevent  fouling 
or  dragging  and  which  would  likely 
meet  with  t*e  approval  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  of  Shipping  and  have  a 
vefy    large    and    ready    sale.     As    an 
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authority  on  the  subject,  well  conver- 
sant with  the  needs  of  the  service, 
and  in  order  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  U.  S.  Navy  specilica- 
tions,  Mr.  Ryan  hit  upon  the  trip 
piece  on   the  back  of  the  crown. 

The  illustration  shows  the  trip 
piece  in  position  to  take  hold  the 
moment  it  is  grounded. 

The  shank  has  staggered  teeth 
which  operate  in  conjunction  with 
the  staggered  teeth  on  the  trip  piece 
and  each  acting  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion  to   the   other. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  anchor  that 
absolutely  no  machine  work  is  re- 
quired, which  brings  the  cost  of  same 
down  to  a  minimum.  It  is  simple  in 
its  construction  and  can  be  put  on 
the    market    as    cheap    as    any    other. 


"Elcctriod   ContractorB  and   Manufacturers  of  Marine  Pittings,  Switch  Boards,  Panel  Boards,  Cabinets" 

NePAGE,  McKENNY   CO. 

SEATTLE  PORTLAND  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Srautt  Mmm  AuxUtartea 

"ailfj  fttanJiarb  of  tl|p  Parifit" 
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Braun  Marine  Lubricating  Oil  Cooler 

Manufacturing  Mechanical  Engineers 

Oil  Heaters  and  Oil  Coolers 
Evaporators  and  Distillers 

CH.  J.  Iratttt  $c  do. 
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A  special  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Committee  of  Lloyd's  Register  oi 
Shipping  was  held  yesterday  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  the  application 
of  electric  welding  to  shipbuilding 
lo  the  extent  of  eliminating  by  this 
method  the  use  of  rivets  for  impor- 
tant  structural   connections. 

Electric  welding  has,  of  course, 
been  employed  for  many  years  for 
ship-repair  work,  but  its  use  has 
been  practically  confined  to  parts  of 
ihe  structure  not  likely  to  be  ex- 
posed to  important  stresses.  It  is, 
in  fact,  only  since  the  early  days  of 
the  war  that  such  appreciable  de- 
velopments have  been  ttiade  as  to 
appear  to  afford  justification  for  the 
extension    now    contemplated. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  the  shipbuilding  industry 
of  the  world,  the  Committee  of 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  have 
recently  carried  out  a  scries  of  care- 
fully-devised   experiments     to    deter- 
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DuUing  strain  put  upon  the  shank  the 
deeper    they   must   go   down. 

The  only  way  to  release  this  an- 
chor is  by  "heaving  to  and  the  an- 
chor can  never  foul  or  roll  over. 

A  core  is  provided  in  the  back  of 
thf  trip  which  allows  the  free  trans- 
mission of  water. 

The  strain  on  the  head  is  equally 
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tion of  the  crown  pir- — '^^  ttn-ne-tn 
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of  tests  and  analysis,  the  gen- 
trustworthiness  of  structural 
effected  by  electric  weld- 
ing and  their  capacity  to  stand  the 
strains  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected  in   practice. 

The  Technical  Committee  had  be- 
fore them  a  report  from  the  Society'^ 
Chief  Ship  Surveyor,  setting  forth  in 
detail  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  dealing  very  fully  with 
the  whole   subject. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Technical 
Committee  in  their  deliberations,  and 
to  afford  others  interested  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  system 
in  operation,  a  demonstration  was 
given  yesterday  at  the  Society's  of- 
fice in  Fenchurch  street. 

Speaking  at  the  informal  luncheon 
which  took  place  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee,  Sir  Thomas  L. 
Devitt,   Bart.,   said: — 

"I  would  like  to  say  in  a  few  words 
ho\Y  very  pleased  we  are  to  have 
with  us  today  the  friends  who  have 
honoured  us  with  their  company  to 
see  what  we  have  to  show  them  re- 
garding the  proposed  application  of 
electric  welding  to  shipbuilding.  This 
subject  is  one  of  far-reaching  possi- 
bilities, and  when  it  came  before  our 
Committee  some  months  ago,  they 
considered  that  the  Society  should 
undertake  some  practical  experiments 
with  a  view  to  testing  the  reliability 
of  the  process. 

"These  experiments  have  been  car- 
ried out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Abell,  our  Chief  Ship  Surveyor,  and 
with  the  kind  co-operation  of  Messrs. 
Cammell  Laird  &  Co.,  Ltd, 
"They    have   been   fully   considered 
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by  our  Technical  Committee  at  their 
meeting  today,  with  the  result  that 
it  has  been  decided  to  recommend  to 
the  General  Committee  that,  under 
certain  conditions  to  be  adopted  as 
a  tentative  measure,  welding  may  be 
approved  in  vessels  intended  for  clas- 
sification in  Lloyd's  Register  of  Ship- 
ping. 

"I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  im- 
portance of  this  decision,  which  will 
be  fully  appreciated  by  this  eminently 
practical  assembly:  I  will  only  say 
that  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister of  Shipping  are  pleased  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  shipping  com- 
munity of  this  country,  and  of  all  the 
Allied  nations,  the  services  of  the  So- 
ciety's highly  trained  staff  of  survey- 
ers,  and  of  its  distinguished  Technical 
Committee,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  many  complex  problems  which  we 
have  constantly  to  face  in  naval  ar- 
chitecture  and   marine   engineering. 

"The  war  has  brought  with  it  fresh 
problems  in  the  realm  of  Naval  ar- 
chitecure:  and.  speaking  with  a  long 
experience  in  shipping,  I  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  never  at  any 
time  has  the  Society  of  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister of  Shipping  been  more  anxious 
to  act  as  'the  guide,  ph 
friend'  of  the  great  shipping 
and  never  has  it  been  heller  equip- 
ped to  handle  all  such  problems  than 
it   is  at   the   present   time. 

"It  affords  me  particular  pleasure 
to  welcome  here  today  the  honored 
representatives    of    our    Allies    in    the 
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great  struggle  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. 

"We  have  with  us  today  Mr.  Stev- 
ens, the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Shipping  Mission,  and  Mr.  Gor- 
don, another  member  of  that  Mission, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  of  Lloyd's  Register 
of  Shipping,  as  representatives  of  our 
cousins  and  allies  across  the  Atlantic, 
who,  in  pursuance  of  high  ideals  and 
in  full  recognition  of  the  claims  and 
humanity  and  civilization,  are  dis- 
playing such  vast  energy  and  vigour 
in  support  of  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
international  justice. 

"We  are  likewise  honoured  with 
the  company  of  representatives  of 
heroic  France,  valiant  Italy,  and  gal- 
lant Japan,  and  we  join  with  them  In 
praying   for  victory   to  our  arms. 

"May  I  say  how  pleased  we  are  to 
have  the  company  of  Sir  Joseph  Ma- 
elay,  and  of  the  able  members  of  his 
staff  in  the  Ministry  of  Shippings' 
Sir  Joseph  Maclay  has  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  his  most  arduous  office 
abilities  of  a  high  order,  wide  prac- 
tical experience,  and  shrewd  com- 
mon sense,  and  he  has  done  much  by 
his  capable  handling  of  shipping  to 
make  it  possible,  like  Joseph  of  old. 
to  feed  the  people;  for.  In  reality.  Sir 
Joseph  Maclay,  as  Shipping  Control- 
ler, has  also  been  the  Food  Control- 
ler, as  without  a  proper  use  of  our 
ships  there  would  have  been  little 
food   to  control." 

Remarking    jocularly    thai    he    had 
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prepared  a  beautiful  speech  when  lie 
was  getting  up  that  morning,  bul 
that  the  only  word  of  it  that  re- 
mained In  his  memory  was  the  word 
"welding,"    Sir    Thomas    Devitt    pro- 

"I  have  looked  up  the  dictionary  to 
see  what  welding  means,  and  I  find 
that  to  weld  means,  'to  unite  or  join 
together,'  as  two  pieces  of  metal,  by 
hammering  or  compressing  them 
after  they  have  been  raised  to  a 
great  heat.  It  also  means  'to  unite 
very  closely,'  and  a  paragraph  out  of 
an  old  paper  dated  1885,  dealing  with 
the  Irish  question,  slates  that  it  i^ 
desirable  'to  weld  the  three  king- 
doms into  an  inseparable  union  of 
sentiment  and  heart,  as  well  as  of  in- 
terest.' That  sounds  rather  a  nice 
sentiment  for  today.  What  is  in  the 
hearts  of  most  of  us  is  the  desire 
for  peace,  a  lasting  peace,  not  such 
as  the  pacifists  would  give  us,  but 
a  peace  which  would  be  an  honour- 
able one  to  this  country.  If  we  are 
united,  or  welded  together  like  the 
samples  we  have  just  seen,  then,  with 
the  help  of  the  United  States— and  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  I  feel  about  the 
United  States,  or  where  we  should 
have  been  without  that  help  —  we 
shall    achieve    a    speedy    and    decisive 

"On  behalf  of  the  Committee.  1 
thank  you  very  cordially  for  your 
presence  here  today,  and  I  bid  you 
a   hearty   welcome." 


Air  Occluders  For  Use  With  Condensers 


THE  successful  development  of 
ejector  type  of  air  removal  ap- 
paratus within  the  past  few 
years  for  use  in  connection  with  con- 
densing equipment  has  been  such  that 
it  is  now  recognized  by  the  engi- 
neering profession  as  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  Its  light  weight,  small 
space  occupied  and  simplicity  of  op- 
eration make  it  particularly  suitable 
for  Marine  Work  requiring  a  high 
degree  of  vacuum  to  be  maintained, 
Operating  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
steam  and 'freedom  from  possible 
breakdowns  on  account  of  absence  of 
moving  parts. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  ex- 
hausters arranged  in  series,  with  an 
intercooler  of  either  the  surface  or 
jet  type  placed  between  them.  The 
first  exhauster,  known  as  the  Primary 


Nozzle,  is  connected  to  that  part  of 
the  equipment  from  which  the  air 
and  non-condensible  vapors  are  to  be 

removed,  and  is  so  constructed  that 
the  impelling  steam  entrains  the  air 
and  non-condensible  vapors  and  com- 
presses them  to  the  pressure  exist- 
ing  in   the    intercooler. 

The  mixture  of  steam  and  ejected 
air  and  non-condensible  vapors  are 
then  discharged  into  the  intercooler. 
which  by  condensing  the  steam  and 
cooling  the  air  and  non-condensible 
vapors,  reduces  the  volume  to  be 
handled  by  the  final  or  Secondary 
Exhauster.  This  In  turn  reduces  the 
amount  of  steam  required  for  operat- 
ing the  Secondary  Nozzle,  permitting 
the  handling  of  high  ratios  of  com- 
pression and.  as  a  result,  the  quantity 
of    steam    required    by    the     Primary 


Nozzle  is  relatively  small.  Without 
the  Intercooler.  the  same  quantity 
of  air  and  non-condensible  vapors 
would  be  handled,  but  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  steam  would  be  necessary 
for  operating  the  Secondary  Exhaus- 

The  quantity  of  Intercooler  water 
required  Is  small  and  it  can  be  util- 
ized for  boiler  feed  make  up.  When 
used  in  connection  with  a  surface 
condenser,  provision  must  be  made 
in  the  design  of  the  condensate  pump 
to  handle  the  additional  amount  of 
cooling  water  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration of  a  jet  intercooler.  although 
this  item  may  be  neglected  if  a  sur- 
face intercooler  is  used.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  intercooler  water 
should  be  the  same  as  that  used  for 
condensing    purposes. 
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The  Design  of  Coastwise  Shipping 


WE  are  living  in  the  day  of  standardized  ship 
design.  Our  Government  has  undertaken 
the  construction  of  a  vast  fleet  of  freight- 
ers, which  is,  generally  speaking,  divided 
up  between  a  comparatively  few  sizes  and  types; 
a  considerable  number  of  refrigerator  ships;  a  fleet 
of  oil  tankers  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  an 
appreciable  number  of  big  troop  transports  which 
at  the  close  of  hostilities  will  be  transformed  into 
trans-oceanic  passenger  liners. 

Just  what  may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  ship- 
building economy  through  the  adoption  of  standard 
sizes  and  standard  lines  for  ocean  going  freight 
ships  remains  to  be  seen.  With  the  present  pre- 
vailing high  costs  of  material,  labor  and  overhead 
there  is  but  little  actual  or  useful  data  to  be  ob- 
tained which  can  be  applied  to  any  prediction  of 
future  conditions  obtaining  with  a  return  to  normal 
world  relations.  It  is  possible  to  carry  out  fabrica- 
tion on  a  large  scale  during  war  times  when  inter- 
ior factories  are  attracted  to  such  work,  but  during 
the  piping  times  of  peace  the  interior  factory  has 
other  things  to  bother  about  besides  turning  out 
certain  specified  and  finished  pieces  of  material 
for  ships'  hulls.  Again,  the  idea  of  the  fabricated 
ship  presupposes  the  necessity  for  turning  out 
vessels  in  very  large  numbers  and  this  necessity 
will  always  be  with  us.  We  believe  that  it  can 
be  clearly  demonstrated  that,  as  far  as  shipbuilding 
is  concerned,  that  fabrication  is  a  time  saver  rather 
than  a  labor  saver,  for  no  matter  whether  all  the 
riveting  on  a  hull  is  done  in  the  shipyard  itself 
or  if  half  of  it  is  done  by  outside  shops  where 
material  is  being  fabricated,  the  total  amount  of 
riveting  remains  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  whether  the  really  standard- 
ized ship  comes  with  us  to  stay  or  not,  the  adop- 
tion of  fixed  sizes  and  types  for  ocean   freighters 

will  result  in  the  cheapening  of  this  class  of  vessel 
as  many  savings  are  eventually  possible  on  con- 
tinued repeat  orders  for  the  same  boat.  If  we 
attempt,  however,  to  apply  the  standardization 
idea  to  all  classes  of  ocean  transport  service  we 
run  upon  serious  difficulties. 

The  operators  and  designers  of  large  trans- 
oceanic passenger  steamers  will  never  take  kindly 
to  the  "manufactured"  ship.  The  spirit  of  rivalry 
in  the  matter  of  creature  comforts  for  passengers; 
the  old,  and  ill  advised,  hankering  after  speed  on 
the  part  of  both  owners  and  passengers  and  the 
still  more  potent  desire  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ments that  their  mail  be  transported  as  quickly  as 
possible  will  all  continue  to  demand  special  design 
and  special  construction  for  the  big  express  passen- 


ger liners.  For  these  reasons  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  the  big  ocean  greyhound  will  ever  lose 
her  identity.  We  do  not  think  that  the  vessels 
sailing  on  the  great  '^Atlantic  ferry"  system  will 
ever  have  numbers  instead  of  names- 

The  vessel  built  for  coastwise  work,  whether  she 
be  for  freight,  for  passenger  or  for  a  combination 
of  the  two,  is  the  least  susceptible  of  all  sea-going 
craft  to  standardization.  The  coaster  deals  with  a 
great  number  of  variables.  The  conditions  to  be 
met  on  different  rvms  diverge  widely.  The  char- 
acter of  the  freight  to  be  handled  is  different  for 
each  section  of  the  coast  and  changes  frequently 
even  on  the  same  run.  The  prevailing  sea  condi- 
jtions  call  for  variations  in  hull  types  and  the  cli- 
matic conditions  necessitate  a  wide  latitude  in  the 
matter  of  passenger  accommodations  and  ventila- 
tion matters.  Another  and  an  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  stand?irdization,  especially  among 
the  smaller  classes  of  coastwise  vessels,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  many  of  the 
smaller  harbors  to  say  nothing  of  the  wide  diverg- 
ence of  port  facilities  once  the  vessel  is  inside  the 
smaller  coast  roadsteads. 

The  best  standard  coasting  vessel  that  could  be 
designed  for  service  along  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia  might 
be  very  far  from  what  was  deemed  proper  for 
East  Coast  work  and  she  certainly  would  not  be 
anything  like  the  best  craft  for  Gulf  of  Mexico 
service. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  magazine  to  take  up 
the  discussion  of  certain  types  of  steamers  well 
fitted  to  Pacific  Coast  service  and  to  illustrate 
these  discussions  with  plans  and  the  first  type 
of  vessel  to  be  taken  up  will  be  the  large  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  designed  for  the  long  round 
trip  from  Seattle  to  San  Diego  and  return,  calling 
en  route  at  San  Pedro  and  San  Francisco. 

Determination  of  Type  and  Size 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  along  this  exten- 
sive stretch  of  coast  which  effect  the  design  of 
steamers  as  well  as  their  construction.  The  coast- 
ing steamers  in  these  waters  are  called  upon  to  face 
a  great  deal  of  heavy  head  weather  when  running 
north  from  San  Francisco  and  this  hedvy  weather 
prevails  practically  throughout  the  Summer 
months.  This  is  the  reason  why  vessels  built 
especially  for  this  serv-ice  usually  have  the  hull 
plating  carried  right  forward  the  full  weight  rather 
than  taking  advantage  of  the  classification  rules 
which  permit  of  lightening  of  the  plating  fore  and 
aft.  The  presence  of  a  great  deal  of  head  wind 
and  head  seas  on  the  run  north  also  makes  it  advis- 
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able  from  the  passenger  point  of  view  to  have  a 
large  amount  of  freeboard  forward. 

The  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean  in  the  path  of 
coasting  vessels  are  quite  cold,  ranging  from  fifty 
to  fifty-eight  degrees  from  the  northerly  end  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  to  Puget  Sound.  This 
slight  range  in  temperatures  probably  covers  Win- 
ter as  well  as  Summer  conditions,  but  the  ship 
making  the  round  trip  from  Seattle  to  San  Diego 
is  called  upon  to  traverse  several  hundred  miles  of 
warm  waters '  on  the  southern  end  of  her  trip. 
This  creates  an  interesting  ventilation  problem. 

The  question  of  freight  and  passenger  capacity 
is  naturally  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  Coasting  ves- 
sels are  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  from  trip  to 
trip  in  the  amount  of  freight  oflFered  and  also  in 
the  number  of  passengers  transported.  Both  items 
seem  to  vary  from  natural  and  well  understood 
causes.  South  bound  freights  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  cereals,  flour,  canned  salmon,  and 
other  crated,  sacked  or  canned  goods,  while  north- 
bound general  merchandise  makes  up  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cargo.  On  account  of  these  varia- 
tions it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  have  the  measure- 
ment capacity  of  the  vessel's  holds  exceed  to  an 
appreciable  extent  the  actual  tonnage  carrying 
capacity. 

The  fluctuations  in  passenger  traffic  are  quite 
marked.  Vacation  season,  weather  conditions  and 
the  economic  situation  all  aiTect  travel  heavily  and 
for  this  reason  a  large  vessel  should  be  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  and  be  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience that  would  tend  towards  enabling  her  to 
hold  the  cream  of  the  traffic  for  herself  against 
competitors  when  travel  was  slack.  If  possible, 
the  second  class  passenger  accommodations  should 
be  done  away  with,  or  at  least  compromised  so 
that  the  passengers  occupying  second  class  state- 
rooms eat  in  the  first-class  dining  salon.  Limited 
third  class  accommodations  are  practically  a  neces- 
sity as  there  is  a  fixed  demand  for  this  class  of 
travel. 

We  believe  that  on  the  large  passenger  boats 
on  Pacific  Coast  runs  that  the  three  berth  state- 
room should  be  entirely  done  away  with  on  new 
vessels  as  practically  the  same  total  accommoda- 
tion can  be  secured  in  two  berth  rooms.  Greater 
attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  design  of 
special  staterooms  on  shipboard  and  their  number 
on  the  large  steamers  should  be  materially  in- 
creased. The  extra  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
such  rooms  more  than  compensates  the  original 
cost  and  the  number  of  passengers  who  are  anxious 
to  pay  for  special  accommodations  is  always  in- 
creasing. All  of  these  questions  will  be  taken  up 
later  and  discussed  in  detail  when  describing  the 
vessel  whose  general  arrangement  plans  are  shown 
herewith. 

It  will  be  noted  that  r»ur  proposed  vessel  is 
fitted  with  an  electric  drive.  In  this  connection 
we  may  state  that  the  main  reason  for  adopting  this 
drive  is  tliat  it  is  comj^aratively  new.  that  it  has 
been  and  still  is  being  wirlcly  discussed;  that,  aside 
from  the  (|uestion  of  ccrMioniy  and  its  mechanical 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  it  has  many  things 
to  recommend  it  for  passoti^rr  ship  use,  and  finally 
that  its  use  docs  not  nccrssitate  any  structural 
change  in  the  ship  htTc  shown  that  could  not  easily 
be  altered  to  suit  either  reciprocating  cnj^ines  or 
steam  turbines. 


General    Description   of   Proposed   Passenger   and 

Freight  Coaster 

• 

The  plans  shown  herewith  call  for  a  vessel  429 
feet  long  betwen  perpendiculars,  55  feet  moulded 
beam  and  32  feet  moulded  depth  to  the  upper 
deck.  The  engine  room  installation  contemplates 
the  electric  drive,  twin  screws  with  5,000  horse- 
power on  each  shaft. 

Referring  to  the  plans,  the  main  or  **E"  deck 
shows  some  radical  departures  from  the  usual 
coaster  design  where  the  engines  are  amidships. 
Of  the  four  main  holds,  three  are  located  forward 
of  the  forward  boiler  room  and  Number  three  hold 
is  served  by  side  hatches  which  are  trunked  up 
through  to  the  bridge  deck,  the  cargo  being  handled 
by  electric  cranes.  Aft  of  number  three  hold  is  the 
forward  boiler  room  with  three  double  ended 
Scotch  boilers,  fired  fore  and  aft.  In  order  to 
assure  low  boiler  room  temperatures,  the  boilers 
would  be  cased  with  an  air  film  and  this  air  be- 
tween the  boiler  and  the  outer  casing  would  be 
utilized  for  forced  draft.  Between  the  forward 
and  after  firerooms,  which  are  identical,  would  be 
located  the  steward's  cold  stores  and  refrigerating 
space.  This  permits  of  excellent  arrangements 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  steward's  depart- 
ment as  the  major  part  of  the  stores  are  centralized, 
elevator  service  provides  ready  access  with  the 
pantry  for  delivery  and  with  the  thwartship  pas- 
sage for  the  acceptance  of  all  classes  of  steward's 
«5uppHes.  Separate  refrigerating  compartments  are 
provided  for  foodstuffs  requiring  different  tempera- 
tures and  the  refrigerating  machinery  itself  is 
located  right  alongside  the  refrigerating  space. 
Aft  of  the  after  boiler  room  is  the  engine  room, 
a  description  of  which  will  be  given  later  on,  and 
on  this  deck  one  engine  room  wing  is  occupied  by 
firemen's  quarters  and  the  other  by  the  ship's 
machine  shop.  Aft  of  the  engine  room  is  number 
4  tween  decks  and  then  sleeping  quarters  for  the 
third-class  passengers.  Right  aft  on  this  deck  is 
the  steering  gear. 

The  Upper  Deck 

Commencing  forward  on  the  upper,  or  "C'\  deck 
we  have  first  the  crew  and  petty  officers'  wash 
rooms,  then  the  carpenter's  and  boatswain's  rooms. 
Abreast  of  number  one  and  two  hatch  trunks  and 
extending  aft  to  the  forward  end  of  the  main 
dining  saloon  are  twenty-two  staterooms,  together 
with  toilet  accommodations  and  large  linen  room. 
There  is  a  large  double  stairway  connecting  these 
quarters  with  the  shelter  or  **C"  deck.  Aft  of 
these  accommodations  and  extending  the  full  width 
of  the  ship  for  a  length  of  112  feet  is  the  main  first 
class  dining  saloon.  This  room  is  reached  from 
the  main  passenger  deck  above  by  means  of  a 
double  grand  stairway,  one  at  either  end  of  the 
forward  boiler  room  hatch  trunk.  Two  large  light 
domes  would  add  materially  to  the  richness  of  the 
main  saloon,  while  the  side  hatch  trunks  for 
number  three  hold  would  serve  to  relieve  the  roon? 
from  monotony  due  to  its  great  extent  and  at  th^ 
same  time  furnish  the  means  of  securing  fine  side- 
board eflfects  at  a  location  in  the  saloon  where  side- 
board would  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  the  waiters. 
It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  deep  frames,  neces- 
sary in  such  a  long  space  without  bulkheads,  form 
side  alcoves  which  would  be  susceotible  of  fine 
architectural  treatment.  In  the  seating  arrange- 
ment  shown   herewith  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
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are  forty  tables  provided  for  two  each,  thirty-eight 
tables  for  four  each,  the  chief  engineer's  table 
seating  ten  and  the  Captain's  table  seating  sixteen, 
a  total  seating  capacity  of  248,  or  on  two  sittings 
sufficient  accommodations  for  about  490  first 
class  passengers.  Aft  of  the  dining  saloon  and 
occupying  the  full  width  of  the  vessel  for  a  distance 
of  60  feet  8  inches  are  the  main  galley,  vegetable 
room,  scullery,  wine  room,  butcher's  shop,  steam 
table,  steam  kitchen,  etc.  Aft  of  the  galley  there 
would  be  the  third  class  dining  room,  officers'  mess 
rooms,  seamen's  and  firemen's  mess  rooms,  quar- 
ters for  a  large  section  of  the  steward's  crew,  etc. 
Right  aft  on  this  deck  there  would  be  quarters  for 
waiters,  also  a  waiter's  lounging  room. 

The  Shelter  Deck. 

The  shelter  or  *'C"  deck  is  the  main  passenger 
accommodation  deck  on  the  ship.  Right  forward 
is  the  windlass  on  the  center  line  and  large  sea- 
men quarters  and  abreast  of  number  one  hatch 
trunk  quarters  for  the  carpenter,  boatswain,  quar- 
termasters, watchman  and  deck  boys.  A  bulkhead 
at  the  after  end  of  number  one  hatch  casing  sep- 
arates these  quarters  from  the  passenger  accom- 
modations which  extend  from  this  point  clear  aft- 
Immediately  aft  of  this  bulkhead  are  quarters  for 
the  purser  and  freight  clerks,  together  with  toilets 
and  shower  baths.  Aft  of  number  two  hatch  casing 
and  on  the  center  line  is  the  ship's  office,  freight 
clerk's  office  and  specie  room.  Aft  of  the  after 
grand  stairway  leading  to  the  main  dining  saloon 
below  is  a  lobby.  Forward  of  the  after  boiler  room 
hatch  and  on  the  center  line  is  a  battery  of  toilets, 
tubs  and  shower  baths,  while  a  second  group  of 
these  is  similarly  located  between  the  engine  room 
hatch  and  number  four  hold  hatch  trunk.  A  state 
room  and  office  for  the  chief  engineer  is  provided 
on  the  port  side  of  this  deck  abreast  of  number 
four  hatch  casing.  The  side  plating  is  cut  away 
making  the  after  end  of  this  deck  a  weather  deck 
for  about  108  feet  and  this  provides  a  promenade 
deck  for  third  class  passengers  and  members  of 
the  steward's  crew.  The  after  end  of  this  steel 
enclosure  between  the  shelter  and  bridge  (C  and  B) 
decks  has  been  arranged  as  a  third  class  smoking 
room  and  is  reached  directly  by  a  stairway  from 
the  third  class  quarters  below.  The  first  class  pas- 
senger rooms  on  this  deck  are  arranged  in  double 
tiers,  the  inside  room  having  an  alcove  to  the 
side  of  the  ship  with  a  port  light,  virtually  making 
all  the  rooms  outside  rooms.  There  are  114  two- 
berth  state  rooms  on  this  deck  and  two  special 
state  rooms,  giving  accommodations  for  22>2  first 
class  passengers.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  rooms  brings  the  wash  basins  in 
state  rooms  all  on  one  line,  thus  simplifying  the 
piping  system  for  running  fresh  water  and  the 
same  idea  has  been  carried  out  on  the  deck  above. 

Bridge  Deck 

On  the  bridge  deck  a  circular  steel  bulkhead  with 
dead  lights  separates  the  cargo  working  space  on 
this  deck  from  the  passenger  accommodations  and 
permitting  promenade  space  entirely  around  the 
steel  deck  house  on  this  structure  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  working  of  ship  or  cargo  forward. 
There  are  four  main  entrances  to  this  house  from 
the  promenade  space,  two  being  just  aft  of  the 
main  lounge  and  the  others  somewhat  aft  of  amid- 
ships.     Toilet   and    shower   bath    accommodations 


for  this  deck  are  arranged  in  three  groups  along 
the  center  line  and  large  linen  lockers  are  arranged 
around  the  accommodation  ladders  to  the  shelter 
deck  promenade  aft.  There  is  a  large  lobby  for- 
ward opening  directly  on  the  main  lounge  and 
also  to  the  toilet  promenade  entrance  lobbies-  The 
main  lounge  is  i2  feet  long  and  38  feet  wide, 
fitted  with  large  plate  glass  windows  and  also 
lighted  from  overhead  by  the  glass  dome  on  the 
smoking  room  above.  Aft  of  the  main  lounge  and 
lobby  there  are  forty  outside  staterooms  for  two 
passengers  each,  six  two-berth  rooms  wfth  private 
toilets  and  shower  baths  attached  and  a  special 
party  suite  arrangement  comprising  seven  state- 
rooms with  bath,  toilet  and  shower  bath  arrange- 
ments. This  special  suite  has  its  own  entrance 
and  lobby  and  its  own  parlor,  22  by  12  feet  in 
size.  The  passenger  accommodations  on  this  deck 
then  comprise  53  staterooms  for  106  passengers, 
thirteen  of  which  are  fitted  with  special  features. 
All  the  passenger  accommodations  on  this  ship  are 
divided  by  three  complete  fire  walls.  The  accom- 
modation ladders  shown  over  the  hatches  from 
number  three  hold  are  of  course  removable. 

From  the  curved  bulkhead  aft  of  number  two 
hatch,  the  side  plating  has  been  carried  up  to  the 
boat  deck,  forming  an  enclosed  promenade  in  the 
way  of  the  main  lounge. 

Boat  Deck 

The  boat  or  "A"  deck  extends  for  about  310 
feet  and  furnishes  additional  promenade  space  as 
well  as  several  unique  features.  At  its  forward  end 
is  the  first  class  smoking  room  communicating 
directly  with  the  lobby  at  the  head  of  the  forward 
grand  stairway.  In  the  way  of  the  forward  boiler 
room  casing  are  provided  four  special  staterooms 
with  baths  attached  and  six  similar  staterooms 
are  provided  in  way  of  the  after  fire  room  casing. 
This  gives  a  total  of  209  staterooms  or  418  pas- 
sengers at  two  to  the  room.  The  accommodations 
have  been  made  elastic,  however,  and  one  hundred 
of  the  rooms  liave  wide  settees  arranged  with  rods 
and  berth  curtains,  all  of  which  would  be  utilized 
in  case  of  a  rush.  The  space  aft  of  the  forward 
fidley,  31  feet  wide  and  44  feet  long,  has  been 
utilized  as  a  music  and  ball  room.  Far  aft  on 
this  deck  there  is  an  electric  grill  and  verandah 
cafe,  the  roof  of  this  enclosure  serving  as  the  after 
bridge- 

The  bridge  house  over  the  forward  end  of  the 
boat  deck  contains  the  enclosed  bridge  forward, 
the  chart  room,  the  captain's  quarters  and  living 
accommodations  for  the  deck  officers  and  wireless 
operators. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  several  departures 
from  the  accommodations  usually  found  on  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  coasting  runs  on  the  Pacific. 
Perhaps  the  most  radical  of  these  is  doing  away 
with  a  large  number  of  tub  baths  in  favpr  of  the 
shower  bath.  We  believe  that  the  shower  bath 
is  preferable  on  short  trips.  Again,  the  public 
rooms  are  planned  practically  devoid  of  built  in 
furniture,  as  a  ship  of  this  size  should  be  steady 
enough   at  sea  to  permit  of  the   use  of  all   loose 

furniture.      The    boating    arrangement,    as    shown, 

calls  for  twelve  thirty-foot  life  boats. 

A  further  discussion  of  this  type  of  steamer  and 

of  some  of  the  details  of  her  design  will  be  gone 

into  more  extensivelv  in  a  later  article. 
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BACK  THEM  TO   THE   LIMIT 

WE  have  been  ready  for  a  year  to  give  up 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient,"  said  the  Kaiser, 
and  the  world  for  once  agrees  with  his 
utterance,  having  observed  for  many  years 
that  any  burglar  is  willing  to  give  up  anything  he 
cannot  carry  off. 

Had  the  Crown  Prince  (or  the  able  generals 
whose  credit  he  steals)  been  able,  however,  to 
sweep  past  Verdun,  the  Kaiser  would  long  since 
have  "Germanized''  St.  Mihiel  as  thoroughly  as  he 
has  **Germanized*'  Antwerp  and  Louvain. 

And  while  the  Kaiser,  protesting,  in  his  latest 
peace  offensive,  that  Germany  did  not  want  France. 
Belgium,  or  indemnities,  the  Kaiser's  men,  in  their 
thorough  German  way,  carried  off  all  the  able- 
bodied  males  in  their  retreat  before  Pershing's  vic- 
torious army. 

It  is  this  utter  inability  to  observe  the  smallest 
decencies  that  reveals  the  German  character,  un- 
changed from  the  day  of  the  **scrap  of  paper"  pro- 
test, and  from  the  day  the  Lusitania  medals  were 
struck  off  in  readiness  to  commemorate  the  mur- 
der of  the  women  and  children  on  that  ship. 

Peace  with  Germany  will  come  when  the  Ger- 
man nation,  like  its  weakening  soldiers,  grovels  on 
its  knees  and  cries,  "Kamerad",  and  another  "un- 
conditional surrender"  will  be  written  down  in  his- 
tory. 

The  German  is  not  yet  beaten.  The  Allies  do 
not  expect  to  end  the  war  before  next  year.  Our 
casualties  have  been  large  and  will  be  larger.  Our 
sacrifices  have  been  great  and  must  be  greater. 
Victory  will  be  won  one  step  at  a  time. 

The  next  step  toward  victory,  and  the  on^  whose 
success  depends,  not  upon  our  army,  but  upon  civ- 
ilian America,  is  the  F'ourth  Liberty  Loan.  The 
call  must  be  met  promptly  for  the  glory  of  the 
United  States  and  the  inspiriting  of  our  men  abroad. 


THE  VALUE  OF  STANDARD  TYPES 

THE  decision  of  Charles  M.  Schwab  that  each 
shipbuilding  yard  in  the  East  stick  to  one 
type  of  ship  and  perfect  and  standardize  that 
type  as  far  as  possible  will  result  in  consid- 
erable speeding  up  in  those  plants  which  are  now 
building  vessels  of  various  kinds  and  sizes.  In 
this  connection,  Charles  Piez,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  made  the 
following  statement:  "There  is  not  a  single  old 
yard  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  which  is  devoted  wholly 
to  the  construction  of  a  single  type  of  vessel. 
Tankers,  cargo  and  passenger  vessels  are  found 
in  one  yard  multiplying  the  problems  of  manage- 
,ment  and  putting  heavy  brakes  on  the  output.  But 
everywhere  in  the  East  there  is  developing  the 
spirit  that  the  West  Coast  records  shall  not  go 
unchallenged,  and  an  aggressive  determination 
to  surpass  the  western  records  is  manifesting 
itself".  The  wide  divergence  of  ship  types  always 
found  before  the  war  in  the  older  American  ship- 
yards was  the  result  of  the  small  shipbuilding 
output  of  the  country  rather  than  the  cause  of  it. 
It  was  not  until  the  starting  of  the  present  ship- 
building program  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  that  there  was  any  demand  for  one  type 
of  vessel  sufficient  to  warrant  a  shipbuilding  com- 
pany in  going  in  for  specialized  work.  In  this 
respect  the  British  shipbuilder  had  a  distinct 
advantage  owing  to  a  continuous  demand  for  ton- 
nage, a  large  proportion  of  which  was  in  tramp 
freighters.  However,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  American  yards  building  one  class  of  vessels 
and  the  number  of  such  yards  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing as  the  vessels  on  order  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  and  those  appearing  on 
the  first  programme  of  the  Shipping  Board  are 
gradually  finished  and  a  more  careful  distribution 
of  work  among  the  yards  is  being  carried  out. 
From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  of  the  yards  and 
speed  of  output,  the  one  ship  type  to  the  plant 
idea  will  be  productive  of  good  results  and  while 
the  idea  has  the  drawback  of  destroying,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  initiative  among  ship  designers, 
this  drawback  can  be  safely  overlooked  during  the 
present  conflict. 


SHIPYARD    PLANT    GROWTH 

At  the  end  of  August  the  shipbuilding  facilities 
of  the  United  States  stood  as  follows :  There  is 
a  total  of  171  shipyards,  76  of  which  are  for  steel 
construction,  86  for  wooden  ships,  seven  for  con- 
crete construction  and  two  which  are  building 
composite  vessels-  One  hundred  and  thirty-two 
of  the  yards  are  practically  completed  and  are 
actively  building  ships  or  now  laying  keels  while 
the  remainder  have  passed  the  half-way  mark. 
These  yards  have  a  total  of  846  building  ways.     If 

we  accept  two  ships  per  year  per  set  of  ways, 
and  this  is  moderate  enough,  and  5,000  tons  dead- 
weight as  the  average  size  of  vessel,  the  potential 
output  of  these  ways  when  all  are  working  would 
be  8,000,000  deadweight  tons  per  annum. 

The  American  ship  deliveries  for  the  month  of 
August  totalled  sixty-six  ships  of  a  deadweight  ton- 
nai^e  of  340,145  as  compared  with  295,000  dead- 
wei.i^ht  tons  in  June,  the  best  previous  month. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  REAR  GUARD 

THE  opening  of  the  present  month  finds  us 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  Liberty  Loan  drive. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
asked  to  make  the  most  immense  investment 
of  funds  ever  attempted  in  the  world's  history.  Xo 
one  has  attempted  to  belittle  the  task  before  us  and 
its  success  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the 
wholesale  co-operation  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  within  our  borders.  There  is  only  one  sum 
that  any  American  has  the  right  to  subscribe  and 
that  is  the  absolute  limit  of  his  means. 

It  is  now  so  well  understood  what  we  are  fight- 
ing for  that  it  is  almost  banal  to  repeat  the  many 
arguments  .that  are  usually  presented  to  induce 
us  to  buy  liberty  bonds.  A  man  usually  feels  some- 
what like  a  gambler  when  investing  his  money  and 
most  people  like  to  take  a  "flyer"  at  something  or 
other  in  the  hope  that  it  will  pan  out  '*big*'.  It 
is  always  an  excitable  and  pleasurable  feeling  that 
possesses  one  when  he  plunges  into  some  business 
proposition  head  over  heels,  and  here  is  a  chance 
for  us  all  to  be  **plungers",  and  plungers  in  the 
safest  investment  in  the  world. 

Every  one  of  us  had  high  expectations  of  what 
our  boys  would  accomplish  in  France,  and  the  boys 
have  already  made  some  of  us  feel  foolish  because 
they  have  done  so  much  better  than  we  thought 
they  would.  Armies  of  trained  veterans  who  have 
seen  years  of  service  in  the  intricacies  of  modern 
warfare  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  American 
soldier,  and  it  certainly  adds  to  our  pride  that  the 
German  soldier  has  become  heartily  sick  of  him  on 
a  very  short  acquaintance. 

The  American  army  has  left  us  w^ith  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility. We  constitute  the  rear  guard.  The* 
man  at  the  front  has  not  failed  us,  and  if  we  fail 
him  we  are  no  longer  worthy  of  the  name  Ameri- 
cans. Let  each  and  every  one  of  us  put  his  or  her 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  prove  to  the  German  au- 
tocracy that  it  has  the  American  people  at  home, 
as  well  as  the  American  Army  and  Xavy  abroad, 
to  deal  with. 


the  requirements,  this  fact  will  go  a  long  ways  to- 
wards convincing  the  powers  that  be  at  Washing- 
ton that  San  Francisco  is  a  proper  location  for  a 
world  mart. 


HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  THE 

FREE  PORT 

THE  tentative  announcement  by  the  head  of 
the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  improvements  at 
Islais  Creek  and  India  Basin  bears  a  double 
significance  at  this  time,  when  the  free  port  ques- 
tion is  still  an  issue  with  the  shippers  and  mer- 
chants of  several  large  American  ports.  The  first 
and  essential  need  of  any  free  port  is  a  large 
amount  of  level  land  adjacent  to  deep  water  front- 
age, where  factories  and  warehouses  can  be  con- 
structed to  take  care  of  the  reconditioning  and 
manufacture  of  materials  destined  for  re-exporta- 
tion out  of  the  country.  While  no  one  can  at  the 
present  time  venture  to  predict  whether  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  named  at  some  time  in  the  future  as 
a  free  port  or  not,  it  is  fortunate  that  any  water- 
front preparations  that  may  be  made  in  anticij)a- 
tion  of  free  port  conditions  will  not  be  wasted,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  be  lost  one  way  or  the  other  in 
preparing  a  large  factory  and  warehouse  water- 
front district.  If,  when  the  question  of  free  ports 
is  finally  decided  by  Congress,  San  Francisco  is 
prepared  with  a  waterfront  district  which  will  meet 


RIVETLESS  STEEL  STRUCTURES 

THE  first  steel  vessel  constructed  entirely  with- 
out rivets  was  recently  launched  at  a  yard  on 
the  Southeast  Coast  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Pirrie,  the  Controller  -  General  of  Merchant 
Shipbuilding,  and  other  representatives  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  War  Office.  She  has  since  been  in  ser- 
vice with  full  cargo  during  exceptionally  rough 
weather,  and  satisfactorily  answered  in  every  way 
to  the  severe  tests  imposed.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
periment, to  which  considerable  importance  was 
attached  by  shipbuilding  authorities,  was  to  prove 
the  ability  of  wielded  construction  to  withstand  the 
strains  peculiar  to  a  ship  at  sea.  This  principle 
having  been  established,  it  is  not  proposed  alto- 
gether to  dispense  with  riveting,  which  in  certain 
sections  is  cheaper  and  quicker  than  welding.  It 
is  intended,  however,  that  future  vessels  should  be 
a  combination  of  riveting  and  welding.  The  L^nited 
States  Shipping  Board,  for  instance,  having  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  experimental  work,  are 
making  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  10,000-ton  standard  ships  in  which  the 
use  of  rivets  will  be  reduced  to  lYz  per  cent  of  the 
number  originally  required.  The  vessel  welded  was 
a  barge  125  feet  between  perpendiculars  and  16 
feet  beam,  with  a  displacement  of  275  tons.  The 
hull  was  rectangular  in  section  amidships,  with  only 
the  bilge  plates  curved.  It  was  built  up  of  71  trans- 
verse frames  and  contained  three  bulkheads,  those 
fitted  fore  and  aft  being  watertight,  and  the  one 
amidships  non-watertight.  The  shell  plating  was 
one-quarter  inch  and  five-sixteenth  inch.  With  the 
more  difficult  welding,  such  as  the  vertical  butt 
joints  on  each  shell  plating  and  overhead  work  un- 
derneath the  keel  and  on  bilge  plates,  it  was  noted 
that  the  quality  of  the  welds  was  excellent.  For 
this  overhead  work  special  electrodes  were  em- 
ployed, and  proved  well  worth  the  slightly  in- 
creased cost.  All  watertight  joints  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  underside  of  bilge  plates  were  contin- 
uously welded  both  inside  and  outside,  the  other 
watertight  joints  being  welded  continuously  on  one 
side  and  tack  welded  on  the  other.  On  the  shell 
plating,  the  continuous  welding  was  on  the  out- 
side in  all  cases.  For  internal  non-watertight  joints 
and  frame  construction,  tack  welding  was  adopted, 
the  length  of  welding  being  carefully  calculated  to 
give  a  margin  of  strength  over  a  similar  riveted 
joint.  The  following  details  of  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  electric  welded  and  riveted  barge  are 
interesting: 

In  labor  245  man  hours  were  saved  in  construc- 
tion, which  can  easily  be  improved  on  in  future 
work.  More  than  1000  pounds  of  metal  was  saved, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  rivets,  but  greater  economy 
will  result  when  the  design  is  modified  to  suit  elec- 
tric welded  ship  construction.  The  total  cost  of 
welding  was  $1300,  detailed  as  follows:  Electrodes, 
$890;  electric  current,  $300;  men's  time,  $310;  to- 
tal, $1500.  It  is  realized  by  the  Admiralty  experts 
that  the  proportion  of  cost  for  electrodes  is  high, 
but  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  present  limited  de- 
mand. Demand  and  competition  will  have  the  usual 
effect  and  should  reduce  the  cost  of  this  ite—  *-- 
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at  least  60  per  cent.  It  will  then  be  possible  to 
build  a  vessel  of  this  size  with  an  estimated  sav- 
ing of  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  time  and  about  10 
per  cent  of  material.  As  a  result  of  this  demon- 
stration, the  yard  has  prepared  a  new  design  of 
barge  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  incorporate  elec- 
tric welding  and  riveted  construction  to  the  fol- 
lowing extent:  To  be  welded — Coamings,  shell 
seams  to  frames,  deck  butts  to  beams,  bulkheads 
(including  boundary  bars),  keel  plate  butts  to  be 
welded  overlaps,  after  shell  seams  welded.  To  be 
riveted — Floor  riveted  to  frames,  beam  knees  to 
frames  and  beams,   frames  clear  of  shell  seams. 


figuring  ship  costs 

DURING  the  latter  ])art  of  Sei)teml)er,  the 
United  States  Shipping  Uoard  has  been  ap- 
praising the  construction  costs  of  the  various 
types  of  ships  being  built.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  must  be  remembered  that  the  task  of  arriv- 
ing at  actual  ship  costs  under  present  conditions 
is  well  nigh  impossible.  There  are  many  elements 
entering  into  the  problem  which  are  suscej)tible 
of  many  modes  of  figuring  that  the  purpose  of  the 
appraisement — securing  relative  ship  construction 
costs  between  vessels  built  here  and  in  other  coun- 
tries— may  not  be  attained  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. Labor,  material  and  overhead  costs  are 
all  inflated  while  the  costs  of  maintaining  armed 
guards  at  shipyards  and  Shipping  Board  district 
oflFices  and  corps  of  inspectors  all  call  for  special 
treatment.  While  these  same  items  of  expense 
exist  in  other  shipbuilding  countries  as  well  as 
here,  there  always  remains  the  possibility  of  their 
being  treated  differently  for  appraisement  pur- 
poses, thus  making  the  comparisons  arrived  at  in- 
correct. In  speaking  of  the  Shipping  Board's 
efforts  in  this  direction,  Mr-  Hurlev  stated : 

**nie  cost  of  producing  ships  during  the  war 
is  bv  no  means  confined  to  labor  and  materials. 
The  cost  of  both  inevitably  has  been  high,  but  the 
trouble  we  anticipate  in  getting  our  approximation 
is  due  to  certain  extraordinary  measures  that  had 
been  taken,  the  cost  of  which  had  to  be  imposed 
on  the  yards.  Armed  guards  to  protect  shipyards 
and  ships  under  construction,  and  establishment 
of  district  offices  which  provide  means  of  Govern- 
ment supervision  form  typical  items  of  extra  ex- 
pense. Segregation  of  many  such  items  from  the 
actual  cost  of  constructing  a  ship  involves  many 
accounting  difficulties.  T3elays  in  the  arrival  of 
material,  cost  of  training  new  labor — all  must  be 
figured  out  in  terms  of  dollars.  It  is  a  tremendous 
joi),  involving  possible  amortization  of  actual  war 
costs  after  the  war,  but  a  start  has  been  made  and 
the  job  will  be  carried  through  to  completion." 


ADVANCES  AND   LOANS 

The  Allied  Nations  are  making  pn)mising  ad- 
vances on  all  the  war  fronts.  The  military  situa- 
tion has  assumed  a  ])hase  that  has  caused  every 
.American  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction.  In  the 
meanwhile,  however,  we  have  our  own  drive  to 
attend  to  at  home,  the  I-'ourth  Li])erty  Loan  Drive, 
so  let  us  show  the  boys  at  the  front  that  we  can 
put  one  over  on  the  enemy  right  here  and  with 
the  drives  over  there  and  over  here  working  in 
harmc^ny  the  war  will  only  be  ended  in  one  way 
and  that  way  will  be  the  right  way. 


THE  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  WAR  RISK 

INSURANCE 

WE  HAVE  been  reading  in  the  daily  papers 
how  allied  vessels  of  the  world  have  been 
destroyed  from  month  to  month,  the  fiq:- 
ures  generally  being  given  in  tonnage  and 
running  up  into  such  tremendous  figures  that  at 
times  it  would  seem  that  no  boat  could  be  expected 
to  arrive  at  her  port  of  destination  in  the  much 
vaunted   })rohibited  zone  of  the  enemy. 

For  cjuite  a  period  of  time  before  the  plan  was 
adopted  of  convoying  the  vessels,  a  great  number 
were  sunk  and  this  is  shown  in  the  table  given 
below  by  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  insurance 
charged  at  that  time  with  those  at  the  present 
time,  when  comparatively  few  are  sunk,  due  to 
the  wonderful  work  of  the  allied  and  the  United 
States  destrovers. 

In  the  years  1914,  13,  16,  17  and  the  first  half 
of  this  year  the  Trans-Atlantic  rates  varied  as 
follows : 

October         1,  1914 \% 

fanuarv        1,  1915 >4% 

April    '         1,  1913 \y2% 

October         1.  1916 VJc 

October  23,  1916 !><% 

November    2,  1916 1^4% 

Xovember  28,  1916 2Y2% 

December     1,  1916 4% 

January  1,  1917 6% 

JanuarV  17,  1917 6J^% 

January  19,  1917 9j/^% 

February  7,  1917 8% 

Februarv  14,  1917 7^% 

March   '       1,  1917 8% 

March  IS,  1917 10><% 

March  26,  1917 9>^% 

April  10,  1917 10% 

Mav        .       1,  1917 11% 

Jtme  1,  1917 11% 

Tune  13,  1917 10% 

July  12,  1917 9y2% 

August         1,  1917 10% 

September    1.  1917 10% 

September  20,  1917 95^% 

October  9,  1917 7% 

Xovember     1,  1917 W2% 

Xovember  13,  1917 5% 

January  1,  1918 4J^% 

Februarv  1,  1918 5%^ 

March  '  11,  1918 4>^% 

March  21,  1918 4% 

April  1,  1918 3>1% 

April  24,  1918 3%. 

June  1,  1918 2^% 

July  1.  1918 2^% 

The  reader  will  note  that  cm  the  first  of  July  the 
rate  was  i?s  low  as  2«}4%,  and  on  a  boat  havinj^  a 
speed  of  over  18  knots,  a  reduction  of  lj'2%  was 
allowed,  bringing  the  rate  down  to  the  very  low 
figure  of  1  '4'-r. 

The  above  rates  apply  only  to  the  voyage  from 
Atlantic  I'nited  States  ports  to  the  United  King- 
dom. While  the  T^acific  Ocean  has  never  been 
considered  as  dangerous  from  an  underwriter's 
])oint  <»f  view,  the  same  ratio  of  deductions  in  rates 
lias  i)revailed,  varying  from  10 Vr  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  for  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to 
Oriental  ports,  to  the  present   rate  of   1/5%. 


Our  Freight  Handling  Problems 


ANY  discussion  of  handling  facilities  applica- 
ble to  the  needs  of  such  a  port  as  San  Fran- 
cisco must  necessarily  assume  that  it  is  a 
far  easier  task  to  point  out  what  is  lacking 
than  to  specify  what  should  be  done  to  remedy 
that  lack.  The  crux  of  the  situation  is  that  we 
have  splendid  wharf  accommodations  for  vessels, 
but  that  we  do  not  use  modern  or  efficient  methods 
of  moving  freight  to  and  from  these  wharves — in- 
deed, our  methods  of  moving  freight  from  the 
wharves  is  so  slow  that  congestion  often  occurs. 
Every  seaport  of  importance  the  w^orld  over  has 
had  to  face  the  same  problem  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  overcoming  the  difficulty  have  varied 
widelv.  However  lax  we  have  been  here  in  San 
Francisco  in  attempting  to  increase  waterfront  effi- 
ciency, we  at  least  have  the  advantage  now  of 
surveying  what  other  ports  have  done,  choosing 
that  which  has  proven  efficient  elsewhere  and  dis- 
carding those  elements  of  freight  transference 
which  have  proven  costly  experiments. 

Where  ample  level  ground  is  available  and  a 
long,  continuous  stretch  of  deep  water  frontage  is 
to  be  had,  the  quay  wall  provides  undoubted  ad- 
vantage as  compared  to  the  wharf  structure  jutting 
out  into  the  harbor.  The  wharf,  it  is  true,  increases 
the  berthing  space  available  in  a  given  length  of 
water  front,  but  at  the  same  time  it  creates  a  num- 
ber of  **bottle  mouths"  through  which  freight  is 
compelled  to  ebb  and  flow.  San  Francisco,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  the  present  waterfront  is  concerned, 
is  a  wharf  problem  and  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise, and  as  to  the  utilization  of  the  present  unim- 
proved water  fronts  there  is  an  excellent  opportun- 
ity to  apply  the  quay  wall  in  these  localities. 

In  order,  then,  to  apply  the  experience  of  other 
ports  to  San  Francisco's  problem,  we  must  accept 
the  wharf  as  a  part  of  that  problem  and  only  use 
other  wharf  systems  in  comparison.  The  port  facil- 
ities of  the  City  of  Greater  New  York  have  been 
developed  largely  by  private  enterprise,  but  such 
has  been  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  works  car- 
ried out  that  certain  private  terminal  systems  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  entire  water  front  of 
ports  enjoying  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  of 
trade  flowing  through  the  great  eastern  metropolis. 
The  oldest  and  most  important  dock  development 
in  New  York  is  that  of  the  New  York  Dock  Com- 
pany, situated  on  the  Brooklyn  shore  of  East  river, 
directly  across  from  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan. 
This  company's  property  covers  approximately  two 
and  one-half  miles  of  water  front.  The  company's 
piers  total  34,  the  longest  being  1193  feet  in  length 
and  covering  175,000  square  feet  (a  wharf,  it  will 
be  noted,  which  is  rather  narrow' for  its  great 
length)  a;id  the  total  pier  dockage  is  61.5  acres. 
The  berthing  measurement  is  9.36  miles.  The 
berthing  measurement  on  San  Francisco's  water 
front  is  about  12  miles  and  the  pier  dockage  about 
120  acres.  Roughly  speaking,  7,500,000  tons  of 
ocean-going,  coasting  and  bay  craft  were  accommo- 
dated at  San  Francisco  in  1916,  while  some  12,- 
000,000  tons,  made  up  of  1422  ocean-going  steam- 
ers and  57,549  berthings  of  barges,  harbor  l)oats 
and  small  craft  of  all  descriptions,  were  taken  care 
of  by  the  New  York  Dock  Company's  system.  The 
percentage  of  all  dock  capacity  at  San   Francisco 


utilized  in  January,  1918,  was  54  per  cent,,  so  it  is 
evident  that  the  New  York  Dock  Company's  per- 
centage must  have  been  considerably  higher  than 
this.  The  higher  tonnage  accommodated  at  the 
New  York  Dock  Company's  wharves  on  a  consid- 
erably lower  berthing  space  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  very  large  size  of  the  ocean  steamers 
and  the  use  of  lighters  on  the  oflF-side  of  the  vessel 
for  unloading,  this  practice  being  the  same  in  effect 
as  a  considerable  increase  in  berthing  space  would 
be,  but  the  real  reason  for  the  major  portion  of 
the  discrepancy  will  be  found  in  the  great  ware- 
house system  maintained  by  the  New  York  con- 
cern immediately  adjacent  to  their  wharves. 

The  New  York  Dock  Company  owns  and  oper- 
ates 150  bonded  and  free  storage  warehouses  which 
have  a  total  capacity  of  approximately  55,000,000 
cubic  feet,  or,  roughly,  1,400,000  tons  of  merchan7 
disc.  They  also  own  twenty  manufacturing  build- 
ings with  a  total  rental  area  of  1,134,000  square 
feet.  In  addition  to  these  facilities  there  are  ex- 
tensive cold  storage  plants  and  three  distinct  term- 
inals connecting  up  with  most  of  the  large  rail- 
road systems  centering  at  New  York. 

It  is  this  great  warehouse  system  which  chiefly 
interests  San  Francisco,  for  the  wharf  system  itself 
has  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  improvements 
over  the  structures  at  present  doing  duty  on  our 
own  water  front.  In  this  connection  we  will  quote 
from  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  Harbor 
Survey  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  2S, 
1918,  as  follows: 

**The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  the  evidence 
shows  that  there  is  sufficient  berthing  and  wharf- 
age space  for  the  present  normal  requirements  of 
the  port  and  that  any  congestion  that  has  occurred 
was  largely  due:  First,  to  the  unwarranted  use  of 
the  wharves  for  storage  purposes;  second,  the 
shortage  of  cars  for  shipment;  third,  the  embargo 
put  on  movement  of  cargo  by  the  railroads;  fourth, 
the  shortage  of  ships." 

The  shortage  of  cars  for  shipment,  the  embargo 
by  the  railroads  and  the  shortage  of  ships  are  mat- 
ters that  need  not  be  dealt  with  here,  as  they  are 
obstacles  which  can  in  no  way  be  remedied  by 
alterations  in  our  water  front.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  one  reason  for  congestion  assigned  that  can  be 
laid  to  the  doors  of  our  water  front  system  is  the 
use  of  wharves  for  storage  purposes — or,  in  other 
words,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  warehouse  system 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  water  front. 

In  the  small  cuts  shown  herewith,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  water  front  proper,  with  its  wharves,  is 
only  separated  from  an  extensive  warehouse  sys- 
tem by  the  usual  marginal  street.  San  Francisco 
is  perhaps  better  supplied  with  marginal  street  fa- 
cilities than  most  American  seaports,  since  the  Em- 
barcadero  is  very  wide  and  capable  of  taking  care 
of  all  the  traffic  which  it  may  be  called  upon  in  the 
future  to  bear.  It  is  the  warehouse  system  illus- 
trated in  these  views  which  enables  the  rapid  turn- 
over of  ships  at  the  wharves,  as  it  furnishes  a 
highly  important  direct  outlet  for  freight  in  addi- 
tion to  the  railroad  cars  and  drays.  In  short,  the 
warehouse  system  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  both  in- 
coming and  outgoing  freight  and  by  absorbinr 
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surplus  cm  rush  days  lielps  h>  nhviatc  tin;  conilitioii. 
often  foniui  <in  imr  wharves,  nf  several  "lays  vi  fev- 
erish rush  fullowed  by  a  similar  pcrioil  nf  aliso- 
lute  staiiuatioii. 

In  the  page  gruup  i)l  pictures  slimvn  herewith 
is  ilUistraied  some  <.'i  the  apparatus  installe'l  at 
American  ports  to  aid  in  the  hantllin^  of  t'reij;ht. 
One  view  illustrates  a  double  nioniirail  arran^'c- 
ment  for  the  transference  u!  warehouse  hand  trucks 
across  the  marginal  street.  These  loaded  hand 
trucks  are  picked  up  from  the  bulkhead  wharf, 
transported  overhead  across  the  marginal  street  and 
deposited  on  a  movable  platform  on.  a  level  with 
the  warehouse  floor,  from  whence  they  can  be 
wheeled  direct  to  their  destination  on  the  ground 
floor  or  onto  the  freight  elevators  inside  the  ware- 
house for  storage  on  some  upper  floor. 

Another  view  illustrates  a  pair  of  3000-poun(i 
capacity  revolving,  travelling  gantry  cranes.  These 
machines  move  along  on  tracks,  their  frame  being 
of  the  bridge  type  to  operate  over  the  usual  rail- 
road tracks  for  freight  cars.  They  unload  or  load 
direct  from  the  vessel's  hold  onto  railroad  tracks 
or  at  the  doors  of  the  wharf  sheil,  or  vice  versa, 

A  lumber  handling  gantry,  located  at  one  of  our 
northwestern  ports,  is  shown  in  another  view.  This 
machine  has  been  found  very  useful  as  a  labor-saver 
in  loading,  distributiiig,  piling  and   sorting  lundjcr 


shipments.     Its  range  of  actiim  can  cover  an  entire 
wharf  and  as  far  inshore  in  line  with  the  wharf  as 

is  desired,  while  the  amount  of  wharf  space  lost 
■  ivving  to  its  use  is  practically  negligible. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  ihe  in- 
stallation of  cargo  handling  machinery  which  is 
bound  lo  receive  nmrc  and  niore  attention  as  the 
development  of  ports  progresses  and  that  is  the 
eft'ecl  that  will  be  manifested  on  ships'  tackle.  It 
nHi>t  be  conceded  that  if  a  vessel  is  oi)erating  reg- 
ularly between  ports  which  are  all  provided  with 
mechanical  means  lor  loading  and  unloading  ves- 
sels, that  the  shij).  is  long  as  she  is  operating  on 
that  run.  is  carrving  a  great  deal  ..f  nnnecessarv 
tackle.  On  the  other  band,  should  she  be  sold.  <;r 
her  run  change<l.  she  would  need  the  tackle,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  i)rovicled.  The  saving  which 
would  be  effected  through  doing  away  with  carrv- 
ing unnecessary  weight  back  and  forth  would  be 
considerable,  and  yet.  since  a  ship  cannot  be  built 
with  the  expectation  of  staying  iu  one  trade  for  the 
full  span  of  her  natural  life,  the  idea  of  doing  awav 


with   cargo   winches   is.   for   vears   at   least,   decid- 
edly I'topian. 

The  Islais  Creek  and  India  Basin  Project . . 

That  the  California  .-^tate  I'.oard  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners and  ibeir  chief  engineer  are  fully  alive 
lo  the  inijiortance  of  a  \\arehonse  system,  the  a<l- 
vantages  of  the  bulkhead  wharf  and  rapid  Increase 
in  the  average  ^y/x-  of  ocean-goiiig  freight  carriers 
is  evidenced  by  their  latent  tni)ve.  According  to 
the  announcement  of  acting  President  John  11.  Mc- 
Caliuni.  berthing  space  will  be  ])rovided  at  the 
outset  for  at  lea>l  two  1.^.0(10  <ir  20.C00-ton  steam- 
ers. On  the  Islais  Creek  channel,  which  will  be 
dredged  to  the  reijuired  <lept!i.  there  will  be  con- 
structed from  the  Third  street  bridge  eastward  ti> 
the  bay  .UlOU  feet  of  t.ulkhead   wharf. 

In  speaking  of  the  iirojected  imi>rovemeiits  and 
extension  of  San  i-"'nmcisco"^  water  front.  -Mr.  Mc- 
Calluni  said:  -l-Vom  the  Third  street  bridge,  which 
bisects  the  islais  Creek  channel,  to  the  C..vernment 
pier  head  line,  there  will  be  length  for  at  least  two. 
p.issiblv  more.  20.*:m-ton  ircigliters  to  berth  at  one 
time.  The  llarl.Mr  ['.oanl  is  taking  co-nizancc  --i 
the  ])robabIe  increase  in  the  si/e  of  ships  to  go  \m-- 
the  traus-Pacific  trade  after  the  war.  and  will  pre- 
pare in   advance   to  acconnuodate   them.     This   is 


Backing  American  Ships  With  American  Dollars 


By  Edward  N.  Hurley 

Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board 


THE  United  States  is  the  greatest  coffee  con- 
uming  nation  in  the  world. 
We  buy  every  year  from  Brazil  about  $100,- 
.  000,000  worth  of  coffee.  Potentially,  that 
should  be  the  greatest  influence  for  sales  of  our 
own  products  to  Brazil.  Actually  this  coffee  con- 
sumption has  yielded  to  the  United  States  only  a 
fraction  of  its  potential  benefits. 

European  shipping  concerns  have  controlled 
practically  all  shipments  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Santos  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  coffee  comes  to  New  York  and 
one-third  to  New  Orleans.  An  average  of  three, 
ships  a  month  were  required  in  normal  times  to 
carry  to  New  Orleans  the  2,000,000  bags  for  the 
South  and  Middle  West.  In  a  well-balanced  trade, 
these  ships  would  have  been  available  for  return 
cargoes  of  American  products. 

The  Middle  West,  especially,  might  have  been 
in  an  advantageous  position,  because  it  could  com- 
mand lower  railroad  rates  to  New  Orleans  than 
New  York.  But  the  ships  of  this  coffee  fleet,  all 
under  foreign  flags,  made  no  eff'ort  to  secure  re- 
turn cargoes.  After  discharging  coffee,  they  loaded 
with  cotton  and  other  raw  materials  for  European 
manufacturers.  They  steamed  away  to  Europe* 
took  on  cargoes  of  manufactured  goods  made 
largely  from  American  raw  materials,  and  carried 
these  back  to  Brazil. 

Lacking  ships  to  South  America  and  banks  on 
that  continent  our  coffee  importers  had  to  pay  ex- 
change and  commission  to  European  banks.  The 
foreign  ships  upon  which  we  depended  provided  a 
smooth  highway  for  Brazilian  coffee  into  New 
Orleans,  greased  the  way  for  American  raw  ma- 
terials to  reach  European  mills,  and  carried  Euro- 
pean goods  to  Brazil,  where  they  were  paid  for 
with  the  Brazilians'  profits  on  sales  of  coffee  to 
the  United  States.  These  foreign  ships  were  so 
routed  that  they  rendered  their  first  service  to  the 
European  exporter,  their  second  service  to  the 
Brazilian  coffee  grower — and  we  came  in  for  ser- 
vice after  that. 

Our  foreign  trade  has  been  full  of  opportunities 
like  this.  But,  lacking  American  merchant  ships 
and  American  banking  facilities  in  other  countries, 
we  have  let  the  foreigner  improve  the  opportuni- 
ties. 

Now  we  are  building  a  real  merchant  marine. 
American  banks  are  establishing  foreign  branches. 
/The  American  ship  and  the  American  dollar  are 
going  to  work  together,  and  the  more  attention  we 
pav  to  this  great  field  of  business  the  harder  they 
wmII  work  for  us. 

Shipbuilding  for  war  purposes  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  the  American  imagination.  We 
must  now  put  our  merchant  marine  into  the  Na- 
tion's thought  in  just  the  same  way.  These  are  the 
/Nation's  ships.  They  will  increase  prosperity  for 
pople  in  the  corn  belt  even  more  than  those  on 
the  seaboard.  They  will  serve  the  farmer  and 
consumer  even  more  than  the  manufacturer  and 
exporter.  When  we  get  the  American  merchant 
marine  into  the  daily  thought  of  every  producer. 


and  our  boys  and  girls  play  with  shipping  toys, 
and  American  youth  consider  the  sea  in  choosing 
a  career,  then  we  shall  have  something  upon  which 
to  build  foreign  trade,  foreign  exchange,  foreign 
investment. 

War  has  made  us  a  real  creditor  Nation.  We 
have  bought  back  from  European  investors  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  American  securities.  We  now- 
own  our  own  railroads  and  factories,  and  hold  the 
bonds  issued  by  our  State,  county,  and  municipal 
governments.  We  have  lent  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  Allies,  and  will  lend  them  billions  more  before 
the  war  ends.  We  have  opened  book  accounts  with 
nations  not  actively  engaged  in  the  war  who  want 
to  buy  goods  on  credit  from  us.  Best  of  all,  we 
have  begun  to  learn  new  habits  of  thrift  and  invest- 
ment through  buying  Liberty  Bonds,  so  that  peace 
ought  to  find  us  with  the  mortgage  of  foreign  in- 
vestments on  this  country  paid  off  and  money  in 
pocket  to  lend  other  nations. 

The  world  owes  us  a  great  deal  of  money.  But 
our  principal  debtors  are  the  great  manufacturing 
and  exporting  nations,  like  England,  France  and 
Italy.  Naturally,  they  will  pay  their  debts  in 
goods  as  far  as  possible,  and  much  of  the  trade 
which  grows  out  of  these  obligations  will  take  the 
form  of  shipments  of  American  raw  materials  to 
make  the  goods  with  which  they  will  pay  us. 
Necessity  will  also  lead  them  to  be  active  sellers 
of  manufactured  goods  in  South  America,  the 
British  colonies,  and  the  Orient,  and  in  that  trade 
there  will  never  be  either  American  competition 
or  jealousy  over  business  that  properly  belongs  to 
them,  because  we  realize  the  enormous  sacrifices 
they  have  made  for  humanity,  and  wish  to  see 
them  return  to  peaceful  prosperity  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

But  there  is  trade  to  be  built  on  new  shipping 
routes   between   this    and   other   countries.      More  ly^ 
than   that,   there   is   service   to  be   rendered   other 
countries  by  our  ships  and  money. 

Let  us  take  Brazil  as  an  illustration.  When 
American  ships  go  to  Rio  and  Santos  for  coffee, 
they  will  carry  American  officers  and  seamen. 
There  are  no  better  salesmen  or  creators  of  good 
will  in  the  world  than  the  men  who  man  merchant 
ships  running  on  regular  lines  from  one  country 
to  the  other.  For  their  employment  depends 
largely  upon  freight  traffic.  With  our  coffee, 
brought  to  us  in  American  ships,  and  paid  for  in 
American  manufactures  sent  back  to  Brazil,  our 
officers  and  sailors  will  work  like  those  of  other 
nations  to  get  freight. 

With  our  manufacturers  making  payments  in 
goods  to  Brazil,  there  will  be  a  direct  money  ex- 
change between  Rio  and  New  York,  Santos  and 
New  Orleans,  instead  of  the  old  triangular  pay- 
ment of  money  by  American  coffee  importers  to 
Brazil  through  European  banks.  So  American 
dollars  will  be  working  with  American  seamen  to 
safeguard  the  trade  that  belongs  to  us. 

What  sort  of  manufactured  goods  will  our  ships 
carry  back  to  Brazil? 

Some  of  the  stuff  will  be  for  consumption,  such 
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as  textiles,  shoes,  hats,  milliner>',  agricultural  im- 
plements, office  equipment,  household  furniture. 
J]ut  Brazil  needs  production  and  public  service 
equipment  as  well.  The  Balkan  war  diverted  Eu- 
ropean capital  from  her  industries  and  communi- 
ties. The  world  war  has  put  her  on  still  shorter 
allowances.  Her  prosperity  thus  far  has  rested  on 
two  products — coffee  and  rubber.  The  develop- 
ment of  rubber  plantations  in  the  East  Indies  has 
decreased  her  sales  of  crude  rubber  and  awakened 
her  to  the  necessity  of  wider  agricultural  develop- 
ment— cattle  raising,  grain  growing,  and  the  like. 
This  calls  for  investments  in  agricultural  enter- 
prises, the  settlement  of  new  lands,  the  building 
of  new  railroads,  the  financing  of  new  communi- 
ties. Brazil  also  possesses  vast  undeveloped  water 
ipower,  and  is  endeavoring  to  establish  manufactur- 
ing industries.  She  will  need  a  market;  for  her 
bonds  and  stocks  asd  if  the  Ameriacn  dollar  helps 
her  create  the  basis  of  prosperity,  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  American  electrical  machinery,  railroad 
equipment,    and    other    apparatus,    thus    creating 

freight  for  the  return  voyages  of  American  mer- 
chant ships  operating  regularly  in  the  Brazilian 
coffee  and  passenger  trade. 

Ships  are  the  keystone  of  this  whole  elaborate 
structure. 


Our  trade  abroad  has  grown  haphazard,  like 
Topsy,  and  become  lopsided  in  many  ways.  It 
has  been  unbalanced  financially,  so  that  our  profits 
have  gone  to  pay  foreign  shipping  companies,  bank- 
ers, and  insurance  brokers.  It  has  been  unbal- 
anced in  tonnage,  so  that  while  we  bought  products 
of  other  nations  and  should  have  been  building 
trade  with  them  in  finished  goods,  we  have  merely 
supplied  raw  materials  for  other  manufacturing  na- 
tions. We  have  been  set  aside  on  one  leg  of  the 
triangular  voyage  when  we  should  have  been  do- 
ing business  direct,  give  and  take,  as  we  do  it 
at  home — you  deal  with  me  and  I  deal  with  you. 
Our  foreign  trade  has  grown  against  every  handi- 
cap simply  because  of  excellent  American  products 
which  overcame  competition  on  merit. 

Ships    are   the    rallying   point    round    which    we 

must  pull  all  this  business  together,  and  now  is 

.the  time  for  every  American  to  begin  studying  our 

>J  merchant   ships   and   all   that   goes   with    them    in 

the  way  of  ocean  delivery  service,  foreign  exchange 

and   investments,   sales   of  American   products   for 

the   out   voyage,   and   purchases   of   raw   materials 

for  the  return  trip.    We  will  shortly  have  the  ships. 

It  is  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  ships  which 

will  enable  us  to  utilize  our  new   merchant   fleet 

for  the  service  of  this  and  other  nations. 


The  Diesel  Engine  and  the  Surface  Ignition  Engine 


By  Philip  Lane  Scott 


THE  heavy  oil  -  burning  engines  are  divided 
into  two  main  classes — the  true  Diesel  and 
the  surface  ignition  types.  The  latter  class 
often  goes  under  the  name  of  "semi-Diesel", 
but  this  word  is  neither  accurate  nor  descriptive, 
while  surface  ignition  is  both. 

The  history  of  the  invention  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Diesel  engine  is  fairly  well  known, 
but  the  scientific  and  technical  considerations  lead- 
ing to  this  invention  are  not  often  discussed,  and, 
because  they  are  of  great  interest  and  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  comparison  of  the  two  types  of 
heavy  oil  engines,  I  venture  to  review  them. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Diesel,  a  Bavarian  engineer,  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  idea  of  producing  a  heat  engine  which 
should  operate  on  the  Carnot  cycle,  the  most  effi- 
cient thermal  cycle  known.  This  cycle  consists  of 
an  adiabatic  compression  (no  transfer  of  heat  to  or 
from  the  working  fluid),  an  isothermal  addition  of 
heat  (addition  of  energy  at  constant  temperature), 
an  adiabatic  expansion  and  an  isothermal  subtrac- 
tion of  heat.  All  heat  engines  operate  between 
two  heat  "planes",  the  temperature  of  addition  of 
heat  energy  (combustion)  and  the  temperature  of 
loss  of  heat  energy  (exhaust).  The  interval  be- 
tween these  "planes"  and  the  method  of  attaining 
them  determines  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  en- 
gine. The  combination  of  processes  mentioned, 
'jailed  the  Carnot  cycle,  is  the  most  efficient;  and 
Dr  Diesel  believed  it  could  be  attained  by  com- 
pressing air  in  a  cylinder  to  a  point  where  its  tem- 
perature would  be  sufficient  to  ignite  a  hydrocarbon 
fuel.     The  fuel  was  to  be  introduced  in  such  a  wav 


that  the  combustion  would  take  place  over  an  ap- 
preciable length  of  the  piston  travel.  It  was  thus 
hoped  to  obtain  an  approximation  to  constant  tem- 
perature addition  of  heat,  the  tendency  for  a  rise  in 
temperature  due  to  combustion  being  compensated 
for  by  the  simultaneous  expansion  of  the  gases. 
He  intended  to  use  powdered  coal  as  a  fuel,  and, 
since  the  coal  would  burn  before  the  desired  mo- 
ment if  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  compres- 
sion stroke,  due  to  the  rapid  rise  in  temperature, 
he  sought  to  inject  his  fuel  at  the  end  of  compres- 
sion, using  air  only  as  a  working  fluid  during  the 
first  part  of  the  cycle. 

In  1893  his  first  engine  was  built  and  placed  on 
the  test  block.  It  was  turned  over  by  power  and 
so  successful  was  the  idea  that  the  fuel  not  only 
burned,  but  exploded,  breaking  the  engine  and 
nearly  killing  the  inventor.  He  immediately  built 
another  engine,  and  it  was  not  long  before  success 
seemed  fairly  assured,  but  operation  on  the  Car- 
not cycle  had  not  been  obtained.  Instead,  the  so- 
called  constant-pressure  cycle  represented  the  en- 
ergy flow.  This  cycle  consists  of  an  adiabatic  com- 
pression, a  constant  pressure  combustion  (instead 
;)f  constant  temperature),  an  adiabatic  expansion 
and  a  constant  volume  of  heat  (instead  of  constant 
temperature).  This  constant  pressure  cycle  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Diesel  engine.  The 
combustion  takes  place  during  an  appreciable  length 
,)f  piston  travel  and  at  such  a  rate  that  the  pressure 
neither  rises  nor  falls,  although  the  temperature 
rises. 

The  surface   ignition  engine  operates  in  an  en- 
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tirely  different  way  as  far  as  the  thermal  cycle  is 
concerned.  The  same  cycle  as  that  for  gasoline  and 
^as  motors  is  used.  They  are  properly  termed  ex- 
plosion motors  in  contradistinction  to  combustion 
motors.  «The  cycle  is  called  the  Otto  or  "constant 
volume"  cycle.  The  name  constant  volume  indi- 
cates that  the  energy  is  added  at  constant  cylinder 
volume  or  during  no  motion  of  the  piston.  The 
cycle  consists  of  an  adiabatic  compression,  a  con- 
stant volume  addition  of  heat  (explosion),  an  adia- 
batic expansion  and  a  constant  volume  of  loss  of 
heat. 

A  simple  point  of  distinction  between  the  two 
cycles  is  in  a  comparison  of  the  relation  of  the 
compression  pressure  to  the  combustion  pressure. 
In  the  constant  pressure  cycle  the  combustion  pres- 
sure is  about  the  same  as  the  compression  pressure, 
while  in  the  constant  volume  cycle  the  combustion 
pressures  are  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  times 
the  compression  pressures. 

These  technical  considerations  are  of  practical 
value,  as  follows:  Just  as  the  constant  pressure 
cycle  is  less  efficient  than  the  Carnot  cycle,  so  is 
the  constant  volume  cycle  less  efficient,  thermally, 
than  the  constant  pressure  cycle,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  periods  in  the  cycle.  The  thermal 
efficiencies  in  eaqh  cycle  depend  on  the  distance 
between  the  temperature  planes  and  on  the  w^ork 
consumed  in  compression  and  given  up  in  expan- 
sion (the  means  of  approaching  the  two  planes), 
[t  is  possible  with  the  constant  pressure  cycle  to 
use  a  higher  compression,  securing  a  higher  aver- 
age temperature  plane  during  combustion  and  a 
larger  expansion  ratio  than  is  possible  with  the 
constant  volume  cycle.  This  for  a  mechanical  rea- 
son. If  the  constant  volume  cycle  in  which  the 
fuel  burns  explosively  were  to  have  as  high  a 
compression  as  is  customary  in  Diesel  practice, 
say  500  pounds  per  square  inch,  then  the  explosion 
pressure  would  reach  at  least  1000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  the  cylinder,  shaft  and  bearings 
would  have  to  be  designed  to  carry ^  this  instantan- 
eous but  very  extreme  load.  In  the  constant  pres- 
sure cycle  the  cylinder,  shaft  and  bearings  are 
required  to  stand  a  pressure  only  slightly  higher 
than  the  compression  pressure.  Therefore  the  com- 
pressions in  surface  ignition  engines  run  from  11^^ 
pounds  per  square  inch  to  250  pounds  per  square 
inch,  but  in  Diesel  engines  from  450  pounds  per 
square  inch  to  700  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is 
a  fact  commonly  known  that  the  higher  the  com- 
pression in  an  internal  combustion  motor  the  more 

efficient  the  operation. 

This  gives  the  Diesel  engine  a  clear  thermal 
advantage.  Its  practical  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  indicates  the  direction  of  development.  At  pres- 
ent this  advantage  is  not  great  in  many  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  small  powers  and  the  surface  ignition 
engine  has  features  which  make  it  better  suited 
for  many  purposes. 

To  get  operation  on  the  constant  pressure  cycle 
careful  regulation  of  the  injection  of  the  oil  is  nec- 
essary. It  is  not  a  question  of  squirting  the  re- 
quired amount  into  the  cylinder,  but  of  admitting 
continually  varying  amounts  during  equal  succes- 
sive time  intervals  of  the  injection  period  and  also 
of  beginning  and  ending  the  injection  at  accurately 
predetermined  points.    Since  the  time  during  which 


the  oil  is  injected  (from  30  to  40  degrees  on  the 
crank  circle)  is  from  1-18  to  1-80  of  a  second,  ac- 
curate construction  is  demanded.  In  the  surface 
ignition  engine  this  matter  is  not  so  important. 
The  time  of  beginning  the  injection  must  be  pretty 
carefully  determined,  but  after  that  point  is  reached 
the  fuel  should  be  shot  in  about  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. This  means  that  the  oil-injecting  mechanism 
is  not  so  delicate  in  the  surface  ignition  engine  as 
in  the  Diesel.  Further,  and  far  more  important, 
it  has  so  far  been  found  impossible  to  atomize  the 
oil  sufficiently  by  direct  injection  to  secure  com- 
bustion in  heated  air  alone,  which  is  the  case  of  the 
Diesel  engine.  Therefore,  compressed  air  is  nec- 
essary to  aid  in  the  fuel  injection  for  th*  latter 
type.  The  air  compressor  must  deliver  air  at  a 
pressure  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  cylinder — 
that  is,  from  800  pounds  per  square  inch  to  1500 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  air  compressor  is  one 
of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  trouble  in  the  Diesel 
engine  because  of  the  high  pressures  and  high 
speeds.  There  are  now  several  compressors  which 
are  perfectly  reliable,  but  it  has  been  a  slow  de- 
velopment. 

The  smaller  sizes  of  surface  ignition  engines  can 
inject  the  fuel  directly  with  success.  There  is, 
however,  an  appreciable  loss  in  the  efficiency  of 
combustion.  A  good  Diesel  engine  develops  a  brake 
horsepower  on  about  0.4  pounds  of  oil,  while  a  sur- 
face ignition  engine  requires  from  0.45  to  0.55 
pounds  with  direct  injection.  The  larger  sizes  of 
surface  ignition  engines,  however,  do  not  escape 
this  trouble  and  must  have  compressed  air  injec- 
tion. This  is  due  to  the  difficulty,  even  with  air, 
of  atomizing  the  fuel  properly  with  .large  cylinder 
diameters. 

Water  has  sometimes  been  used  with  success  to 
aid  in  the  proper  burning  of  the  fuel.  This  pre- 
sents an  interesting,  but  not  a  new  idea,  having 
already  been  applied  to  kerosene  engines.  One 
foreign  firm  used  water  with  the  oil  for  some  time, 
but  has  now  returned  to  air,  finding  that  water  is 
difficult  to  regulate,  requires  an  extra  pump  and 
causes  rapid  erosion  of  the  cylinders.  Apparently 
water  has  a  catalytic  action  on  the  oil  vapors. 

It  can  then  be  said  that  the  surface  ignition  en- 
gine presents  the  advantages  of  lack  of  an  air  com- 
pressor, but  only  in  small  sizes,  of  being  more  rug- 
ged and  reliable,  particularly  with  unskilled  attend- 
ance, and  usually  of  being  cheaper.  It  has  the  dis- 
advantages of  consuming  more  fuel,  sometimes  a 
great  deal  more,  than  the  Diesel  engine  and  of 
being  confined  to  small  and  medium  powers-  About 

the  largest  horsepower  obtained  to  date  is  commer- 
cial work  is  125  horsepower  per  cylinder.  The 
Diesel  stands  alone  ior  large  powers. 

For  small  powers,  50  to  500  horsepower,  where 
strict  fuel  economy  is  not  essential  and  experienced 
labor  unavailable,  the  surface  ignition  engine  is  bet- 
ter. But  for  large  powers,  500  to  10,000  horse- 
power, the  Diesel  engine  is  unquestionably  the 
only  choice  and  above  1000  horsepower  the  only 
type  available. 

There  is  now  some  revolutionary  work  under 
way  with  surface  ignition  engines,  which  may 
change  the  earlier  reports.  Only  a  single  cylinder 
engine  has  been  built  so  far,  but  it  holds  very  great 
promise. 
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The  New  Weiss  Engine 


By  Rex  W.  Wadman 


MR.  CARL  \V.  WEISS,  who  for  many  years 
was  associated  witli  the  Mietz  and  Weiss 
Engine  Company,  and  who  is  now  connect- 
ed with  the  Weiss  Engine  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  is  credited  with  having  in  1894  desig:ned, 
built  and  patented  one  of  the  first  practical  surface- 
ignition,  medium  compression,  two-cycle  oil  engines 
produced  in  this  country,  and  since  that  time  Mr. 
Weiss  has  been  designing  and  building  this  same 
type  of  engine,  gradually  refining  his  design,  per- 
fecting details  and  widening  the  scope  of  the  heavy 
oil  motor. 

His  latest  developments  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  new  series  Weiss  engines,  now  coming 
through  production.  The  engine,  illustrated  here- 
with, is  a  400  brake  horsepower,  four-cylinder  en- 
gine, the  same  type  being-built  in  four,  six  or  eight 
cylinders.  The  engine  is  one  of  the  two  cycle,  sin- 
gle action  type,  two-cycle,  embodying  the  new 
Weiss  method  of  scavenging. 

In  the  ordinary  type  of  surface  ignition,  medium 
compression  oil  engines,  a  baffle  plate  piston  is 
normally  used  in  conjunction  with  crank  case  com- 
pression for  scavenging.  The  baffle  plate  piston, 
by  its  very  construction,  led  to  uneven  thicknesses 
of  metal,  which  in  turn  led  to  uneven  contraction 
and  expansion  and  frequently  resulted  in  cracked 
piston  heads.  Mr.  Weiss  experienced  this  trouble, 
as  have  all  designers  of  heavy  oil  engines,  and  has 
experimented  extensively  in  an  effort  to  do  away 
with  this  rather  serious  defect. 

lly  referring  to  the  accompanying  illustrations,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  piston  in  this  new  engine  is 
conical,  which  is  a  rather  radical  departure  from 
accepted  designs.  .'\  little  later  it  will  be  explained 
how  this  conical  piston  operates  in  conjunction  with 
the  new  scavenging  method- 

Referring  again  to  the  drawings  of  the  fonr-cylin- 
der  engine,  there  is  a  crank  case  cast  in  one  piece 
to  which  the  cylinders  are  bolted.     There  are  five 


bearings  with  regular  bearing  caps  for  access  to  the 
bearing  bushings,  and  the  removal  of  the  crank 
shaft  sidewise,  which  can  be  done  without  interfer- 
ing with  an}'  of  the  piping  or  fittings  attached  to 
the  engine,  and  requiring  much  less  room  than  is 
necessary  for  engines  in  which  the  shaft  can  only 
be  taken  out  lengthwise,  or  in  others  where  the 
entire  upper  engine — that  is,  all  the  cylinders  com- 
plete with  upper  part  of  the  crank  case — must  be 
raised.  The  air  suction  valve  in  this  size  is  at- 
tached to  the  crank  case  cover. 

The  bone  of  contention  regarding  the  relative 
efficiency  of  tlje  surf  ace- ignition,  medium-compres- 
sion, two-cycle  oil  engine  (it  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted that  an  efficient  descriptive  term  for  this 
style  of  engine  is  "Weiss-type",  in  view  of  Mr. 
Weiss'  undisputed  originality  in  designing  this 
style  of  engine,  consequently  in  the  balance  of  this 
article  the  term  "Weiss-type"  will  be  used  to  sig- 
nify the  surface-ignition,  medium-compression. two- 
cycle  oil  engine)  has  been  scavenging,  it  being  con- 
tended that  previous  types  of  this  style  have  not 
completely  burned  the  charge  or  completely  cleared 
the  cylinder  of  burned  gases  after  each  explosion. 
In  this  new  engine  Mr.  Weiss  has  incorporated  an 
entirely  new  method  of  scavenging.  There  are 
three  annular  sets  of  piston  control  parts — (1)  the 
exhaust,  (2)  the  supplementary,  and  (3)  the  crank 
case  port.  The  supplementary  ports  are  open  to 
either  atmospheric  or  under  low  pressure  of  air 
supplied  (as  in  this  instance,  see  illustration)  by  a 
small  pressure  blower.  As  the  piston  uncovers  the 
first  series — the  exhaust  ports — near  the  end  of  the 
expansion  stroke,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  drops 
to  atmosphere,  and  due  to  the  abrupt  discharge  and 
the  forcible  cooling  of  the  gases,  the  pressure  at 
once  g<jes  down  to  several  points  below  atmos- 
phere. At  this  point  the  supplementary  ports  open, 
allowing  a  charge  of  pure  air  to  sweep  in  radially 
over  the   conical    piston    head,    displacing   tiie   ex- 
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haust    gases    left    in    the 

cylinders.     Almost  imme-  " 

diately   following  this   as 

the  crank  moves  through 

the    lower    dead    center, 

the    crank    case    air    un- 
der    approximately     five 

pounds      pressure     per 

square    inch,    also    Hows 

in  over  the  conical  piston 

heads  by  way  of  the  an- 
nular     series      of      ports 

f()rmed    by     the    spirally 

ribbed  lower  parts  of  the 

cylinder     liner.      In     this 

way  three  completely  sep- 
arate and  distinct  charges 

of  air  are  introduced  into 

the    cylinder    during    the 

scavenging  process,  which.  ^^^  ^,„^  ^„, 

undoubledly,   accounts 

for  the  remarkable  fuel  efficiency  of  this  new  Weiss 
type  engine,  and  its  ability  to  operate  indefinitely 
without  undue  heating  of  piston  head. 

The  oil  injection  system  of  this  multi-cylinder 
engine  is  reduced  to  the  utmost  simplicity.  In 
place  of  direct  driven  governor  control  injection 
pumps,  there  is  an  independent  duplex  pump  to 
keep  the  oil  under  constant  high  pressure  and  a 
compensating  distributor  valve  driven  from  the 
engine  shaft,  arranged  for  timing  adjustment  for 
different  grades  of  oil  and  either  direction  of 
rotation.  This  pump  is  connected  to  the  air 
receiver  used  for  starting  and  reversing  the  en- 
gine. With  a  normal  air  pressure  ()f  20O  pounds 
in  the  receiver,  the  oil  pressure  is  kept  at  1000 
pounds  by  a  reducing  valve  in  the  air  line.  Heavy 
oils  re<|uire  high  pressures  for  efficient  spraying. 
The  governor  is  designed  to  act  directly  on  the 
compensating  valve,  and  is  in  fact  carried  hy  the 
distributor  valve  and  submerged. 

There  is  a  spiral  gear  mounte<l  ()n  the  front 
end  of  the  crank  shaft  which  drives  the  oil  dis- 
tributor on  one  side  and  the  air  distributor  for 
starting  and  reversing  on  the  other.  Each  cylinder 
has  an  air  check  valve  piped  to  the  air  distributor 
and  a  relief  valve  open  to  the  atmosphere.     These 


>(  the  new  Wciai  engine  ihown  with  coven  removed 

relief  valves  can  be  operated  either  mdependently 
or  simultaneously  by  a  lever  at  the  front  end  of 
the  engine,  so  that  the  entire  control  of  speed, 
starting  and  reversing  and  pressure  relief  is 
brought  within  easy  access  of  the  engineer. 

Forced  feed  lubrication  is  used  for  the  cylinder, 
main  bearings,  crank  pin  and  wrist  pin,  eacli  pipe 
terminal    fitted   with    a     lubricating    sight   check. 
These   lubricators   are  of  the   single   plunger,   dis- 
tributor disk   type,   furnished   hy   L.   T.   Weiss   of 
Brooklyn    and    used    in    large    <|uantities    by    the 
United   States    Government   on    single   and    multi- 
cylinder  engines  and  guaranteed  to  force  oil  against 
200  pounds   pressure.     The   illustration   shows   an 
eight    feed    circle    mechanism,      A    hardened    steel 
worm   engages   a   worm    wheel   disk,   which   latter 
carries  a  steel  plunger  witli  its  operating  yoke.     .*\s 
the  checks   turns,   the   two   diametrically   opposite 
projection's  of  the  yoke  and   the  fixed   star  wheel 
operate  as  an  escapement,  reciprocating  the  plunger, 
to  draw  in  and  discharge  oil  through  a  hole  in  the 
disk,  registering  alternately  with  the  suction   and 
discharge  hole  in  the  base.     Each  discharge  has  a 
screw    coupling    for    copper    tubing.      The    whole 
mechanism  being  very  simple  and  substantial,  sub- 
merged in  oil,  with  an  extremely  slow  movement, 
these   lubricators   run   for 
many   years    without   the 
least  wear  or  adjustment. 
The    Weiss    direct    re- 
versible     marine      engine 
requires  no  fly  wheel  and 
no      s]jecial      scavenging 
[lumps.     The   weight   per 
h.p.  is  reduced  to  approx- 
imately l.iQ  pounds  with- 
out  sacrificing   a   reliable 
factor    of    safety    within 
the     limits     of     working 
pressure.     .At   a   pre.-isure 
of    5C0    lbs     per    square 
inch,  the  maximum   main 
bearing  pressure  does  not 
exceed    50')    ]>ounds    per 
square   inch   projected 
area.     The    shaft    in    the 
Ui' jx22  unit  is  8'/^  inches 
in  diameter.    The  liearing 
length     is     in-M     inches. 
There    is   a    centre   bear- 
)r  operaiion  iug  between  each  cylinder 
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pumps.  The  weight  per  hp.  is  reduced  to  approx- 
imately 150  lbs.  without  sacrificing  a  reliable 
factor  of  safety  within  the  limits  of  working 
pressure.  At  a  pressure  of  500  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  the  maximum  main  bearing  pressure  does 
not  exceed  509  pounds  per  square  inch  projected 
area.  The  shaft  in  the  163^X22  unit  is  8^4  inches 
in  diameter.  The  bearing  length  is  12^  inches. 
There  is  a  centre  bearing  between  each  cylinder 
in  the  multi-cvlinder  type.  The  bearing  pres- 
sure, therefore,^  is  500X214=107,000  divided  by 
210r=509  lbs.,  as  stated  above,  while  the  mean 
pressure  is  below  100  lbs.  per  square  inch  pro- 
jected area.  The  mean  crank  pin  pressure  equals 
290  lbs.  per  inch  projected  area.  The  connecting 
rod  being  5  clank  lengths,  the  side  thrust  at  crank 
circle  tangent  is  below  40  lbs.  per  square  inch 
projected  area-  The  piston  is  I6J/2  inches  diameter, 
and  33  inches  in  length',  giving  a  projected  area 
of  33X16yi=^544  square  inches.  The  mean  wrist 
pin  pressure  averages  475  lbs.  per  inch.  The  size 
of  the  wrist  pin  is  53^X8^4=45.37  square  inches 
projected  area. 

Referring  back  again  to  lubrication,  which  un- 
doubtedly is  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  any  engine  of  the  Weiss-type,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  this  engine  uses  a  pressure  system 
very  similar  to  that  adopted  by  high  speed  gaso- 
line engines.  The  shaft  is  drilled  all  the  way 
along  the  main  bearings,  crank  checks  and  crank 
pins,  with  an  outlet  at  each  bearing  and  crank 
pin.  so  that  with  oil  under  pressure  connected 
to  the  end  of  the  crank  shaft  all  the  bearings  are 
flooded  with  oil  and  the  wrist  pin  receives  its 
lubrication  from  the  crank  pin  through  a  hole  in 
the  connecting  rod,  provided  with  a  check  rod 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  hollow  connecting 
rod.  \\*hen  the  engine  is  in  operation  this  rod 
plays  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  between  the 
wrist  pin  and  the  crank  box  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  oil  which  has  once  passed  the  rod, 
and  retaining  some  for  wrist  pin  lubrication.  With 
this  pressure  system  there  is  really  no  need  for 
a  special  check  rod  for  the  oil  in  the  connecting 
rod,  but  this  provision  is  of  considerable  advantage 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  oil  in  the  rod,  when  the 
engine  has  been  standing  for  a  sufficient  time 
to  enable  the  oil  to  leak  out.  With  the  oil  in  the 
rod.  the  wrist  pin  will  get  its  lubrication  right 
from  the  start,  and  this  prevents  any  cutting  of 
the  bronze  bushing  which  bears  against  the  steel 
hardened  and  ground  wrist  pin.  In  the  customary 
way  of  putting  the  wrist  pin  directly  through  the 
piston  which  is  cast  with  heavy  bosses  on  each 
side,  the  chances  of  conducting  heat  to  the  wrist 
pin  are  much  greater  than  in  the  wrist  pin  carrier 
arrangement  used  in  this  engine.  Particular 
emphasis  is  drawn  to  the  illustration  showing  the 
crmical  piston  with  its  even  thickness  of  metal, 
to  the  connecting  rod,  to  the  piston  pin  carrier 
and  to  the  piston  pin,  whereby  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  wTist  pin  is  mounted  in  a  separate  carrier  which 
is  locked  inside  of  the  piston  by  means  of  a  snap 
ring,  thus  dispensing  with  the  ordinary  piston 
construction  calling  for  heavy  bosses  on  the  body 
of  the  piston  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  less  heat 
conducted  with  the  Weiss  arrangement,  the  lubri- 
cation of  the  wrist  pin  and  durability  of  it  is  ma- 
terially   increased.      The    heat    flowing    from    the 

piston  wall  to  the  wrist  pin  in  the  old  style  engine 

necessarily    makes    the    lubricating    oil    verv    thin, 


and  when  the  engine  is  shut  down,  the  lubricating 
oil  feeds  ceasing,  the  pin  becomes  perfectly  dry. 
When  the  engine  is  started  later  on  there  is  a 
very  good  chance  of  trouble  because  it  takes  sev- 
eral minutes  before  the  oil  can  reach  the  pin,  but 
with  the  new  Weiss  method  of  wrist  pin  carrier, 
the  temperature  is  lowered  and  with  a  check  rod 
in  the  connecting  rod  the  lubricating  oil  is  kept 
at  a  level  which  will  provide  lubrication  for  the 
pin  immediately  the  engine  starts. 

In  referring  again  to  the  piston  illustration,  there 
is  another  feature  in  the  new  Weiss  piston  which 
is  worthy  of  notice,  and  that  is  the  absolutely  uni- 
form distribution  of  metal.  It  is  impossible  to 
maintain  a  true  circular  piston  with  the  old  method 
of  wrist  pin  supporting  bosses,  and  baflfle  wall 
projection,  because  the  heat  would  immediately 
throw  the  piston  out  of  round,  and  the  constant 
distortion  of  the  piston,  due  to  temperature  differ- 
ences is  apt  to  loosen  the  wTist  pin  in  its  bearing- 
To  remove  this  contingency  justifies  the  amplica- 
tion of  a  cross  head  far  more  than  the  much  exag- 
gerated wear  of  the  cylinder,  due  to  the  side  pres- 
sure of  the  piston.  In  the  new  Weiss  piston  the 
wrist  pin  carrier  is  independent  and  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  wrist  pin  to  run  against  the  wall 
of  the  cylinder,  and  any  expansion  of  the  piston 
shell,  due  to  temperature  differences,  is  perfectly 
uniform.  Particularlv  is  this  uniform  distribution 
of  metal  necessary  at  the  head  where  the  temper- 
ature is  highest,  and  where  the  baffle  plate  in  the 
old  one-sided  design  sets  up  very  great  strains, 
frequently  causing  cracks  in  the  piston  head. 

The  4-cycle  method  of  operation  was  created 
because  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  easiest  and 
most  direct  mechanically  for  the  compression  type 
of  engine.  Its  disadvantages  were  well  known  and 
it  has  never  been  accepted  as  final.  It  soon  be- 
came very  evident  that  for  the  large  powers,  par- 
ticularly for  marine  propulsion,  the  2-cycle  method 
offered  the  best  solution.  Indeed,  it  has  alwavs 
been  well  known  and  has  never  been  disputed  that 
the  mechanical  side  of  the  proposition  is  far  more 
attractive  in  the  2-cycle  type  with  piston  control 
led  ports.  Whatever  failures  there  may  be  on 
record  in  the  development  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  in  the  large  units  for  ship  propul- 
sion, the  4-cycle  has  at  least  an  equal  share.  The 
main  reason  for  2-cvcle  failures  is  found  in  insuffi- 
cient  scavenging.  The  high  volumetric  efficiency 
of  the  scavenging  idea,  as  used  in  the  4-cycle.  was 
too  quickly  accepted  and  applied  in  an  indirect 
manner  to  the  2-cycle  engine.  The  movement  of 
air  currents  in  the  cylinder  during  the  scavenging 
period  cannot  possibly  be  followed  along  fixed 
lines  of  the  designer's  imagination,  as  he  lays  out 
an  exhaust  port  on  one  side  of  the  cylinder  and 
a  scavenging  port  on  the  opposite  side  and  a 
baffle  plate  piston  to  direct  the  flow  of  incoming 
air,  or  when  he  used  a  valve  in  the  cylinder  head 
for  the  scavenging  air  inlet. 

This  valve  in  the  head  scavenging  cannot  be 
accepted    as    an    improvement,    either    volumetric 

or  mechanical^  over  the  old  baffle  plate  in  spite  of 

the   fact    that   it   is   used    in   large   units   of   recent 

design.    The  port  arrangement  in  the  Weiss  engine 

is    the    logical    step    in    the    direction    of    securing 

high   volumetric   efficiency    without   sacrificing   the 

advantages    and    simplicity    of    piston    control    led 

ports. 
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As  the  liner  is  independent  of  the  water  jack- 
eted portion  of  the  cylinder,  its  expansion 
axially  is  taken  care  of  without  any  strain  in  the 
liner  or  the  cylinder.  The  strain  set  up  in  cylinders 
cast  integral  with  the  jacket,  due  to  temperature 
differences,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  failures, 
especially  in  engines  of  the  larger  sizes.  Cracks 
are  frequently  developing  in  the  port  section  of 
the  cylinder  and  jacket  in  sizes  over  9  inch  T)ore 
even  before  they  leave  the  foundry. 

The  system  of  scavenging  in  the  Weiss  engine, 
supplying  as  it  does  a  supplementary  scavenging 
port  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  greater  volume 
of  air  than  can  be  effected  by  the  crank  case  com- 
pression method,  still  uses  the  crank  case  com- 
pression, however,  for  manipulating  at  low  speeds 
at  which  the  auxiliary  air  supply  may  be  at  only 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  crank  case  gives  a 
fixed  and  dependable  volume  at  all  speeds  of  the 
engine,  which  is  used  for  starting  and  manipu- 
lating. 

The  volume  of  the  auxiliary  scavenging  air  is 
supplied  by  a  centrifugal  pressure  blower  driven 
from  the  engine  shaft  direct.  There  is,  therefore, 
swept  through  the  cylinder  a  volume  of  air  equal 
to  approximately  twice  the  piston  displacement. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  same  high  ratio  of  scav- 
enging air  to  piston  displacement  can  be  had  by 
low  pressure  piston  air  compressures,  driven  from 
some  convenient  reciprocating  part  of  the  engine 
through  a  walking  beam,  such  as  is  employed  in 
large  2-cycle  Diesel  engines,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  complications  are  very  much 
greater  involving  as  it  does  a  complete  scavenging 


engine  of  100%  greater  displacement  than  the 
main  engine. 

With  the  engine  scavenging  pump  we  are  get- 
ting further  away  from  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  2-cycle  simplicity  cannot  be  saved  by  loading 
it  down  with  the  complications  of  2-cycle  scaven- 
ging pumps,  or  step  pistons.  The  single  engine 
with  two  revolutions  to  one  effective  stroke  is 
mechanically  a  better  proposition  than  two  engines 
with  only  one  effective  stroke  per  revolutit)n,  which 
we  really  get  with  the  separate  piston  pump  scav- 
enging idea.  The  centrifugal  pressure  blower  can- 
not be  duplicated  by  any  other  means  for  large 
volume,  simplicity  and  reliability. 

Not  depending  upon  ignition  by  compression 
and  on  account  of  the  high  volumetric  scavenging 
of  the  16J/2 X22  inch  cylinder  at  245  r.p.m.  the 
compression  pressure  of  200  lbs-  per  square  inch 
is  well  within  the  practical  temperature  limit. 
163^X22  cylinder  volume  minus  the  port  volume  is 
214X19X245 

^=576  cubic   feet  per  minute   and    the 
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combustion  of  .703  pounds  of  oil  equals  14564 
b.t.u.  calorific  value  18,600  b.t.u  per  lb.  This  is 
approximately  30  b.t.  u.  per  cubic  feet  of  piston 
displacement.  Assuming  80%  net  volume  (allow- 
ing for  increase  volume  due  to  somewhat  higher 
initial  temperature  and  10%  exhaust  mixture  in 
the  charge)  we  have  37.5  b.t.u.  per  cubic  foot  and 
expansion  ratio  of  7.  The  temperature  is  there- 
fore very  low  considering  that  as  high  as  60  b.t.u. 
per  cubic  foot  are  successfully  used  in  large  gas 
engines. 


J.  H.  Rosseter's  Farewell  Address 


ON  August  28th,  this  being  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  to  take  charge  of  the  shipping 
problems  confronting  the  United  States 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  Shipping 
Board,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosseter  was  tendered  a  banquet 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Here,  before  some  six  hundred  of  the  city's  leading 
citizens,  Mr.  Rosseter  delivered  an  address  that 
is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  clearness  and  grasp 
of  the  problems  which  will  face  the  United  States 
in  the  operation  of  a  huge  merchant  fleet.  Mr. 
Rosseter*s  remarks  were,  in  part,  as  follows : 

In  defense  of  our  rights,  and  to  crush  the  evils 
of  military  rule  and  ruin,  it  was  our  responsibility 
to  provide  a  bridge  of  ships.  After  a  year  of 
feverish  effort  and  activity,  with  a  result  standing 
unparalleled  in  the  records  of  industrial  accomp- 
lishment, it  was  time  to  face  the  problem  of  what 
was  to  be  done  with  out  ships  when  peace  would 
come.  To  this  task  Mr.  Hurley  set  himself  some 
months  since,  well  realizing  that  to  organize  for 
activity  of  such  properties  would  take  much  time 
and  effort-  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man 
can  realize  or  appreciate  one-half  of  the  difficulties 
and  problems  to  be  encountered. 

You  are  all  aware  from  the  interesting  statements 
of  Chairman  Hurley  that  by  1921  it  is  expected 
that  the  United  States  will  have  a  mercantile  fleet 
of  25,000,000  tons.  In  these  days  of  great  effort 
numbers  pall  on  us,  and  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  the 
meaning    of    25,000,000    tons    of    shipping.      In    a 


word,  it  means  equal  to  all  of  the  ships  under  the 
British  flag  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It 
means,  for  successful  management,  we  must  organ- 
ize in  one  way  or  another  to  carry  on  a  business 
which  the  British  operated  or  functioned  through 
all  of  the  great  steamship  organizations,  well 
known  to  you,  including  the  White  Star,  Cunard, 
Allen,  Cape  Castle,  P.  &  O.,  British  India,  Royal 
Mail,  China  Mutual,  Holt  Line,  and  hundreds 
of  others,  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  a  word, 
a  combination  equal  to  all  the  big  British  shipping 
companies,  the  smaller  companies  and  the  indi- 
viduals. And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a 
problem  to  be  faced,  as  it  were,  over  night,  and  by 
a  people  suddenly  emerging  from  a  very  small 
sphere,  in  fact  the  smallest  circle  on  the  shipping 
horizon,  to  that  of  first  magnitude,  representing 
possibly  one-half,  surely  more  than  one-third  of 
the  world's  shipping.  As  against  the  many  world- 
wide shipping  companies  of  other  nations  expand- 
ing slowly  throughout  the  years,  we  have  to  face 
this  probleb  all  at  once,  and  for  the  essential  per- 
sonal element  have  to  draw  on  only  a  handful  of 
experienced  Americans,  who  during  the  years  be- 
fore the  war  were  interested  in  foreign  trade.     It 

requires  the  building  up  of  an  enormous  organiza- 
tion of  capable  executives  and  men  experienced  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  service,  such  as  cap- 
tains, deck  officers  and  seamen ;  engineers  and  their 
assistants ;  and   not   forgetting  such   essential    ele- 
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Floating  Frame  Reduction  Gears 

TliK  trcniend.nis  <]t^n);iii(l  fur  >h\v~  Iv.i-  air.i-  :.■  ><\\t:  .if  the  hr>t  re;iu-;iipii  ;;i'ars,  which  in  Uirn 
iiiatically  place.l  the  l.iiildiii;,'  ..i  >;i-,li;iu  iraft  .-in-  ciipk-.l  I.,  ilie  si-cml  reducti-n  ^'ear.  ihi- 
in  the  i>ack,i^riiuiiil.  'rhi>  i>  trne  ii-i  '-nly  latter  ^-ear  hein^^^  liirectly  e.iiuiei:te.|  t.'  ilie  pn- 
(!ne  I"  ^hip  speed  rei|nirenient>.  luii  a!-'  that  peller  shafl.  Hy  nieaiis  kI  this  arranj;omoiit  •<( 
the  crew  Kir  handlini;  a  steam  ves>el  can  l-e  'l..nljle  reductimi  /^'ears,  cniparatively  hi,i;li  >]ieeil 
trained  in  a  shorter  time  than  say  fiT  a  last  turhines  i  .>"00  r.p.in.i  are  iitilizeii  li>r  dnvini;  a 
clipper.  Hence  the  great  iiii|>i>rtani-c  ^r"  the  slmv  speei'  prupeller  1 70  r.p.m.i.  The  propeller 
steamer.  Abi.ive  these  ccnsiileratiims  is  the  fact  tlimst  hearinjr  is  ..f  the  Kinjishnry  marine  tyi>e 
that  eflicient  shi|i  prnpellinn  machinery  is  ii-^w  and  located  al  the  fi-rvvard  eiul  -if  the  second 
available  and  in  every  day  use.  <if  such  a  l>iie  rednciion  j;ear.  The  lubrication  nf  the  main 
that  it  may  be  considered  epoch  makini:  in  marine  turbine  l>earini;s  and  the  ^:ear  teeth  and  bcarinj;s 
circles.  is  effected  by  a  continuous  supply  of  oil   throiij-h 

Those  days  of  fuel  conservation  and  als.  ■  carijo     a  gravity  system.     Two  oil   pumps  driven  ott  the 
space  demands  tiiakos  imperative  the  use  of  every     gear   shafts,   a  cooler,   strainer   and    storage   lank- 
device  that  can   replace  a  less  efficient   one.   thus      also  comprise  part  of  Ihe  oil  system, 
passes    the    reciprocating    marine    engine    to    give  Floating  Frame  Reduction  Gears. 

place   to   the   steam   turbine.     The   .steam    turbine  The   rediictioii   gears   are   of   the   W'estinshonse 

has  long  ago  proved  its  superi'.rity  over  the  famous  floating  frame  type.  -\t  the  designed  full  power. 
Corliss  engine  for  stationary  and  central  station  the  first  <ir  high-speed  gears  reiliice  s|ieed  from 
work,  due  to  its  high  operation  ecoiicniies.  and  M-CO  to  450  r.p.m.  and  transmit  \2?0  liorsei^nver 
small  space  reipiirenients  per  unit  of  output.  each.      The  second  or  low-speed   gear   reduces   the 

The  application  of  Weslinghonse  steam  turbines      speed    from   ArO   to   70   r.i>.ni.      Each    j)inion    irans- 
with    reduction    gears    of    the    oating    frame    type      mits   1J.=^0  horsepower.      The  total   speed  redaction 
for    ship    proptdsion     is    well    carried    out    in    the      from   the  turbine  speed  of  .ViOO  r.p.m.  to  the  pr.- 
machinery    of    the    tank    and    cargo   steamers    built      ]>eller  sj^ecd  of  70  r.p.m.  gives  a  ratio  t.f  .-1,4  to  1. 
and    building   at    the    yards    of    the    l."he>ter    Shij)- 
building   Company,   L'he-ter,    i'a..   and   other   .-hip- 
building  plants    on    both    the    Atlantic   and    Pacific 
seaboards. 

Geared  turbine  propelling  machinery  may  he 
locateil  in  the  .stern  of  the  ve-sel  as  lia^-  been 
found  expedient  in  the  case  of  oj]  tankers,  or  its 
location  may  i>e  amidships,  which  is  u-ual  for 
cargo  ships. 

As  a  typical  example,  in  the  case  of  a  tanker. 
take  the  "".Malmanger"  isubmarine.li,  which  was 
a  vessel  with  the  principal  dimensions: 

Length    401    feet 

iSeam     . ,^4  feet 

Draft    _\=^   It.  •>  inches 

Di>|>lacement IJ.'i.H)  tons 

Cargo    cai>acitv     'M>iXt  tons 

Speed    II 1..-  knot. 

The  boilers  ami  ])ro])eIling  maciiiiierv  are  located 
aft  and  omprise  three  single-ended  .'^c.itch  boilers, 
a  Westinghouse  cross-coin ])Mund  unit,  c.insi>ling 
of  a  high  pre.ssiire  turbine  and  a  l.>w  presstire  , 
tarbine  and  two  single-pinion  lirst  roluction  gear-.  • 
and  one  two-pinion  second  reduction  gear.  The 
arrangement  is  as  follows:    each  turbine  is  coupled  '"*'*  *"""''''Tp1.^"hiH''o'"«'.mT*r^c.v^*"  '*""'"  ""■ 
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The  gears  are  completely  enclosed  in  an  oil-tiglit 
cast  iron  gear  housing,  and  are  of  double  helical 
type,  the  teeth  being  indued  at  an  angle  of  30 
degrees.  The  teeth  are  of  involute  form  and  are 
cut  with  the  utmost  precision  to  obtain  reliable 
and  quiet  operation. 

The  pinions  are  of  the  three  bearing  type  and 
are  carried  in  a  floating  frame,  which  automatically 
maintains  the  ahgnment  of  the  pinion  and  gear 
under  all  conditions  of  load,  thereby  producing 
uniform  distribution  of  the  pressure  over  the 
entire  length  of  tooth  face.  Each  pinion  is  driven 
by  a  flexible  shaft  which  extends  through  it  and 
is  secured  to  the  end  remote  from  endwise.  The 
flexible  shaft  allows  the  pinion  to  adjust  itself 
without  restriction  to  maintain  its  alignment  with 
the  gear  wheel.  The  uniform  distribution  of  pres- 
sure at  all  loads  made  possible  by  the  use  of  the 
floating  frame  permits  the  use  of  higher  pressures 
and  smaller  pinions  and  gears  than  is  the  prac- 
tice with  reduction  gears  of  the  fixed  bearing  type. 

The  flexible  frames  are  of  rugged  construction 
to  avoid  deflection,  and  are  supported  by  feet  under 
the  middle  bearing,  this  support  being  amply 
flexible  to  permit  the  required  movement  in  a 
vertical  plant.  The  ends  of  the  floating  frame 
are  held  in  the  correct  vertical  plant  by  horizontal 
struts.  The  frames  are  divided  and  bolted  to- 
gether   horizontally,    a    longitudinal    channel    for 


supplying  oil  to  the  pinion  bearings  and  teeth 
being  formed  in  the  joint. 

The  gear  wheels  are  composed  of  a  heavy  forged 
steel  shaft,  a  cast  iron  center  and  steel  rims. 

The  gear  and  pinion  bearings  are  composed  of 
heavy  cast  iron  bodies  lined  with  genuine  babbitt. 
The  bearings  are  supplied  with  oil  at  a  pressure 
of  about  5  pounds  per  square  inch  which  is  intro- 
duced at  the  sides.  No  oil  piping  is  contained 
in  the  gear  housing.  A  trough  which  is  supplied 
with  oil  from  the  channel  in  the  floating  frame 
distributes  the  oil  to  the  teeth  from  above  as 
shown.  Oil  is  supplied  to  the  teeth  from  below  by 
sprays  which  are  directed  against  the  back  of 
the  pinion  from  the  channel  in  the  frame.  The  oil 
being  carried  around  with  the  pinion  and  drawn 
into  the  meshing  teeth. 

One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  shows 
group  of  first  and  second  reduction  gears  as 
applied  to  geared  turbine  equipments  for  ships 
having  their  engine  rooms  located  aft.  With  this 
arrangement,  the  gears  are  placed  forward  of  the 
turbines,  and  the  intermediate  shaft  passes  be- 
tween the  turbines,  enabling  the  tail  shaft  to  be 
drawn  inboard  for  inspection  without  displacing 
any  part  of  the  turbines  or  reduction  gears. 

In  the  case  of  ships  having  engine  room  located 
amidships,  the  turbines  are  placed  forward  of 
the  gears.  The  gearing  for  the  two-speed  reduc- 
tion is  contained  in  one  housing. 


Navy  Crane  Made  Safe  by  Generative  Braking 


MANUFACTURERS  are  fast  beginning  to 
realize  that  American  made  goods  are  the 
best  to  be  had,  and  also  that  they  are 
built  on  integrity,  and  will  not  collapse 
like  the  German  character  has  and  the  German 
floating  cranes  did  for  the  Panama  Canal.  One 
wonders  where  the  limits  are  to  the  immense  w-ork 
our  Yankee  shops  are  doing  what  would  have  been 
declared  impossible  two  years  ago.  But  nothing 
is  impossible  now.  In  the  next  breath,  we  find 
a  great  giant  massive  crane  had  been  built  that 
will  lift  a  complete  tugboat  from  its  berth  on  the 
river  or  harbor  bottom  after  sinking.  A  complete 
boat!  This,  too,  seems  nearly  impossible.  This 
"Made  in  America"  crane  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
ever  constructed  in  this  country. 


Floating  cranes  generally  are  of  the  bridge  type 
and  when  operating,  the  whole  crane  including 
the  pontoon  is  maneuvered  to  bring  the  hoisting 
cables  to  the  proper  position  for  lifting.  Three 
other  floating  cranes  have  been  built  for  the  Navy, 
by  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  but  none  as  large  as  this  one.  The 
new  crane  is  of  a  different  type,  namely,  the  re- 
volving, and  it  operates  on  the  principle  similar 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  derrick. 

To  give  a  more  concrete  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  this  apparatus  can  accomplish  it  may  be 
said  that  its  capacity  is  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  100  of  the  largest  touring  cars.  The  empty  lift- 
ing hooks  weigh  about  two  tons,  or  the  equivalent 
of  a  large  touring  car.  When  the  jib  is  raised  to 
its  maximum  height  is  over  200  feet  above  the 
water  level,  a  height  greater  than  that  of  an  18- 
story  building.  As  previously  stated  the  whole 
structure  is  mounted  on  a  flatboat,  or  floating  pon- 
toon, and  must  not  be  endangered  by  handling 
these     immense     loads. 

To  proportion  the  parts  of  the  crane,  superior 
engineering  skill  was  required.  If  the  boat  is  tip- 
ped sidevvise,  it  is  still  absolutely  safe  against  turn- 
ing over. 

The  boat  contains  a  complete  boiler  plant,  and 
an  engine-driven  generation  which  supplies  the 
electric  current  for  operating  the  various  motions 
of  the  crane,  which  are  controlled  from  a  small 
house  mounted  high  above  the  deck.  By  the  means 
of  a  few  levers  and  master  controllers  one  operator 
is  able  to  control  all  the  functions  with  the  utmost 
deiicacv. 


Pacific   Marine  Review 


Tile  speed  can  always  be  controlled  by  the  means 
of  the  electrical  mechanism  of  the  crane.  When 
heavy  loads  are  loyvered,  the  motors  are  turned  into 
generators  and  thus  the  speed  is  controlled  with 
great  accuracy.  In  the  case  of  an  accidental  inter- 
ruption of  electric  current,  all  of  the  crane's  mo- 
tions are  automatically  locked  by  means  of  brakes, 
and  so  ensures  the  impossibility  of  dropping  the 
load.  Safety  and  accuracy  are  essential,  as  the 
crane  is  used  to  handle  large  guns  and  turrets  on 
battleships,  and  if  through  carelessness  or  inaccu- 
racy these  should  he  damaged,  it  would  mean  a 
loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  illustration  (  Figure  2]  shows  the  first  work 
which  the  crane  di<l.  The  nav\'  tug  "ilassasoit" 
was  suddenly  sunk  in  one  of  the  harbors.  .XftC" 
divers  had  passed  the  necessary  cables  under  the 
tug.  the  crane  ra|)idly  and  (piickly  lifted  it  tu  the 
surface,  as  shown.  W'estinghouse  motors  driving 
the  hoisting  drums  arc  shown  in  Figure  3, 

It  might  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  purchased  two  similarly  large 
cranes  for  heavy  work.  The  cranes  were  pur- 
chased from  a  German  corporation,  but  when  the 
test  load  was  applied  (which  was  the  .<anie  as  ap- 
plied to  the  craiie  sliown  in  the  illustration  i  it 
didn't  pass  muster.  The  first  collapsed  and  was 
wrecked  owing  to  a  faulty  design  of  structure. 

The  following  data  will  give  a  goinl  idea  of  the 
enormous  size  of  this  machine:  Size  of  pontoon 
I-IO  feet  long  by  8.=^  feet  wide  by  15  feet  ilecp:  size 
of  engine  generator  set.  l.'O  kw.:  the  crane  has  a 
main  hoist  coTisisting  of  two  hooks  of  7^  tons. 
each,  fi.xed  on  the  jib;  an  auxiliary  hoist  of  2^  tons 
capacity  movable  up  and  down  on  the  boom;  the 
crane  rotates  in  a  ccmiplete  circle,  the  rotating  be- 
ing controlled  by  two  60  horsepower  motors;    the 


boom  luffs  up  and  down  from  a  practically  vertical 
position  to  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  from  the 
horizontal  in  its  lowest  position;  the  luffing  is  ac- 
complished by  two  10-inch  screws  operated  by  two 
60-horsepower  motors;  the  main  hoists  can  operate 
separately  or  simultaneously,  as  desired;  when 
lifting  the  maximum  load  it  is  operated  by  two  60- 
horsepower  W'estinghouse  type  MC  motors;  the 
auxiliary  hoist  has  separate  motors  for  hoisting 
and  trollying.  each  of  which  is  60-horsepower 
Westinghousc ;  the  counter-balance  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  crane  is  fixed,  and  amounts  to  600.000 
poun<ls ;  the  total  weight  of  the  pontoon  crane 
(displacement)  is  5.000.000  jiouuds;  the  capstans 
are  electrically  driven,  four  in  number,  one  at  each 
corner  of  pontoon:  the  anchor  hoists  are  steam 
driven,  two  in  number,  one  at  each  end.  The  main 
pivotal  bearing,  or  step  bearing,  sup|»orts  a  ball  or 
universal  joint  and  carries  a  maxinnnn  load  ui 
2.0il.000  pounds;  the  speed  of  the  main  hoist  un- 
der maxinuun  Luid  is  about  six  feet  per  minute; 
the  speed  ..if  ibe  n.tatinii  is  one  revolntioii  in  four 
minutes:  sjiccii  m'  luffing  boom,  entire  range.  12 
minutes;    the  l> n  is  ni  the  cantilever  tyjie. 
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A  Large  Submarine  Repair  Job 


ON  Ajml  Ifi.  I''1S,  ilie  sieam  M-hanrier  "nivl- 
H:>,"  vvliik-  luiiler  diarti-r  X"  tlie  l"iiiie<l 
States  Shiiii.in.!,'  Il.ianl.  sirandt.!  tliirin;,'  a 
thick  t.i^'  in  ilu-  viciiiily  .if  I'l.int  V'ti-cntt'. 
t.a].  The  vf?>el  was  mi  a  vnyaiju  I'nMii  I'u^ct 
S.'irul  lia  San  IV-ilri.  t.i  Atlaiilii.-  ^.■llast  ii.Tt-. 
:..;,.M  Willi  KimlKT.  Her  .iwikt,  Mr.  W  .  \i.  L  ham- 
!.c-!ii:  ..I  San   Krandso..  wh..  went  lu  !.,.>  .\n;,'cles 

■  letaiK  ..I"  .li^patchiiij,'  llic  vc»d  t.T  ihe  Atlantic 
]'  n<.  ..n  hi-arin-,'  "i  ihe  .-icciilcnt  i.nmipllv  ;irraui,'eil 
f-.r  :hc  nnplMvmcnt  mi  ihc  stL-am'  sch,.,.iicr 
-•Ur,:.ania""  t. .  rinai  an.l    t..w   the  -rhvlli^"   to  San 


oinintercd.  h\n  the  enj^iiieers,  with  tlie  aid  of  the 

imps,  had   little  dilTiciilty   in  keeping  the   vessel 

niparativcly  free  <if  water. 

L'pon  the  vessel  hoinjf  placed  on  dry  dock,  the 
the  wiirk  and  the  skill  displayed  in 
vessel  iimler  water  at  once  became 
the  ■ipiniiin  of  the  shipwrights  in 
it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
irtne  wnrk  which  had  come  under 
i'ernianent  repairs  were  effected  by 
hich  cl.^^.  together  with  the  salvage 
inethiiijT  aiiprnxiiTiatinK  S85.O0O. 
la-  in>iired  with  the  Fireman's  Fund 


magnitnde  ol 
liatchiiiy:  the 
apparent.  It 
this  localitv. 
i..i,s    ,.l    snim 


iiperatiotis. 


f.i:t:e  time  «a.  h-<t  in  i^ettim;-  a  line  ir.mi  the 
•■\Va;.a:na"  i-.  the  ■phvllis,"  and  l>v  iettl^^nin- 
■.:-.c  .;c.-kl..ad  ..f  himt.cr'with  the  Hsiti-  tide,  the 
vc-r:  .-an-.e  ..ft  the  r.  .ck.  in  the  earlv  m..ruh\-^  r,i 
the  [■■ll-wiii;.'  .lav. 

A>  there  weren-  facilities  ac  San  IVrlm  v.  make 
the  necessary  repair-,  lapiain  Lmiis  11.  'I'nrner. 
marine  sttrvt-yor  ..f  tite  Firetiiaifs  Fund  Insurance 
t'omiiany.  nnderii....k  tn  imi  the  vessel  in  sncli  a 
cndiiiMi'i  that  she  culd  lie  tnwcd  to  San  l-'rancisco. 
L'nder  the  rlirectimi  of  Captain  Turner,  patches 
made  of  hmiher  and  canvas  nteasnrinii  I'lxJO  feet 
were  titte<l  under  water  hv  diver>  Theodore  Wick 
and  Johnson.  An  area  of  some  .l..^i"K)  feet  ..f  the 
vessel's  liottoni  was  ciivered  in  this  manner. 

The  work  proved  loiifr  and  tedi..us.  takini,'  some 
four  weeks  or  more  to  do.  but  the  efficiency  of 
the  patching  was  well  demou.<trated  while  the  ves- 
sel was  in  tow  of  the  tug  ""Hercules"  on  the  tri]) 
to  San  Francisco.  .\  lieavv  northeast  gale,  that 
re^'i-tered  8,1   miles   per  hour  at    I'oint    Keves,   was 


f  the 


Important  Salvage 

ugh  the  Courtesy  of  Mr.  Dailey.  San  Fran- 
lanager  of  the  Overseas  Shi])ping  Company, 
enabled  to  show  several  views  illustrative 
salving  of  the  boilers  of  the  San  Franciscii 
'ortland      Steamship      Company's      steamer 


and      I 
■liear". 

When  the  Hear  went  ashore  on  the  northern 
California  Coast  it  was  many  tnoiiths  befc^re  the 
l)ossibiiities  ••{  refloating  this  fine  steamer  were 
finally  ahandiined.  Owing  to  the  tremeu.ious 
demand  for  engines  and  boilers  for  ships,  there 
was  rnimediate  and  widesi)rea(l  interest  manifested 
in  the  salving  of  the  power  plant  of  this  ves(iol. 
once  when  impris>ibiliiy  of  floating  her  became 
I'ldiy  ap|>arent. 

The  boilers  'if  the  Hear  were  salve<l  bv  the  P.irt- 
land     Wrecking    Company     and     the     -Viercer    and 
the   boilers 


?ck  to  Fureka 


Th 
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Th( 


laiR-t  tlu-  l...ilfr-  li;i.i  i..  I,..-  ni..M-.i   \v;is   iliiilv-livf  h..\U-T<    «i'i.!,'l)~    ;ii.|ir..xiiii:m-lv    i-rn-six    t..i,s,    Uic 

milt-  iiiui   whi-11  it  is  tMiisicicivl   tiiat   tlun-  au-  iim  .liflknilu    ..i  n.lli,]-  tlu-m   thr..in;h  tliirtv-liw  iiiik- 

railr.a.l    laciliiit-s  al..!!-    ilii>   >f.-ti..ii   ..i    tlu-   i-..:i-^i  ..i"  i.cacli<^>.  n-ckv  i-onts  and  wiMlv  ...... ie.I  i-Miimrv 

Ilie  ilir'riaill>    .  >l"  llic   i..l.  ai  ..tic-  hivnu-  ,.|.vi.,iis.  can  i.-a>ily  Ik-  ai'.|.u-da:c.l. 

r..|k.l  al,.ii-  the  -an.lv  l.cacln^-.  '  h>  -.no  in-uiiic-  it  Ik-avv  imi-i-.-wim-tit-  aro  still  iK-inj,'  carri..-.i  .m  at 

wa-   iK-i-c>sarv    t.i   cut    a    r-a-l   tlir-.n-li   a    cllll    ami  tlu' I'lant  ..f  tlie  T..  |.l  I  )rvil..cl<  \- l."..:istriK;i..ii  Oif- 

sevt-rai    -.|.'ii;;'lis   liail   t..   lie   lTm-vc!   ,,ii    |,;ir;ics.      It  j...ratiim    at    'I'ai-.-ma.      I'lm-    wli..    saw    tlu-si'    vanls 

V>-.k    livi-   n)iintl)~   V>   nv.w   tlu-   Ij..iK-r^    tliv    thirty-  thrci.-   mi.ntli.-.  a^;..   vv.niM   in.l   n-c.^iiii^o   tlioni    ii..\v 


,'"ive    iiiik-s.    a    .l.iilii'v    hniliT    l.ciin,'    I'mpl.-x  i-il    t.i  ■■'!  accinit  •■!   llu-  lar^i'  uni..init  ..1    new  striK-airo 

r..ll  ilu-rn  ah-iiii-.  '  "  '  that  have  heen  init  ni..     The  v-nipany  ha-  riA-cinly 

The    I  iver>ea^    Shi|.|.in^'   f.-miiany    recently    .lis-  m,,ve<l  it-  .  .M  ..ftice  l.iiil.liii:,'.  I..cate'l  near  the  <lrv- 

l.atdieil   a  new   Amencan   ni.  .frshiji   i..  l-.a.i   these  ,|^  ^^  , 

Ix.ik-rs    l..r   Shanghai.    «iiere    ^he^    will    W    nuVvAK-\  '  '      '    ' 

..n  ..lie  ..r  m..re  ..f  the  >teamer-  i.iiihlin-  at  ChiiR-e  ""■■  '■■"'"'ice 

.l..ckvards  i..r  the  I'liiieil  >:aie-  Shijji.in-  ['...ar.l.  t'"-   .-..mi.aii) 

Wiien  it  is  cnsidere.l  that  each  ..f  ilie  -Ik-ar'-"  ei.-n.-   r....n!-. 


■  iTu-e  Imihliiii;.  jii^i  . 
vai-.l-  ..11  the  Ian. I  -i 
-   are   .inariere.!    in    i 
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The  Port  of  San  Francisco — Its  Potential  Possibilities 


By  F.  W.  Hall, 

Coniniercial  Manaj^er  Spragiic  Electric  Works 


TO  attain  to  the  full  possibilities  of  this  most 
iinpi^rtani  port  so  that  it  can  retain  its  right- 
ful heritaj;e.  one  most  essential  thing  is  neces- 
sary anil  that  is  speed,  speed  of  transference 
oi  freight  between  water  and  shi>re,  between  vessel 
anil  cars  and  also  the  speed  of  handling,  that  is, 
the  assorting,  distributing  and  tiering  on  the  shore. 

To  secure  this  speed,  there  must  be  easy  and 
free  movements  oi  the  freight  in  every  direction, 
no  delays,  no  waitings  and  no  confusion. 

For  speed  there  must  be  no  points  of  congestion. 

San  l^'rancisco,  from  the  figures  given  lately  in 
the  various  reports  of  the  civic  bodies  of  the  city, 
has  an  excess  of  terminal  capacity  if  the  different 
piers  are  fullv  utilized. 

Reference  is  made  to  these  valuable  statistics  as 
indicating  that  much  greater  tonnage  can  be  accom- 
modated. The  existing  facilities  are  not  fully 
worked. 

This  is  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  speed  in  dis- 
chargijig  and  loading  the  vessels,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling upon  the  shore,  and  speed  is  diminished,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  ever-present  but  unnecessary 
congestion  of  the  port. 

This  congestion  is  chiefly  evident  at  certain 
points.  One  is  at  the  point  of  deposition  of  the 
drafts  from  the  ship  on  the  side  of  the  pier  or 
quav,  which  place  of  deposition  averages  about 
8  feet  by  8  feet,  or  64  square  feet.  This  small 
area  is  easilv  congested  by  two  or  three  drafts  and 
is  generallv' all  the  space  that  can  be  reached  by 
the  ship's  winch  or  by  a  combination  of  ship  and 
dock  winches  from  one  hatchway.  This  place  of 
deposition  can  be  increased  by  mechanical  appli- 
ances as  to  enable  so  large  an  area  to  be  served 
as  to  preclude  at  this  place  the  possibihty  of 
congestion. 

This  is  phvsicallv  accomplished  by  the  instal- 
lation of  (piick  acting  traveling  gantry  jib  cranes 
with  an  outreach  and  inreach  of  55  feet  serving 
without  the  crane  moving,  an  area  of  100  feet 
by  ^0  feet,  or  4,000  square  feet  instead  of  M  siiuare 
feet.  Not  onlv  is  congestion  at  this  area  removed, 
but.  as  will  be  seen  later,  by  this  source  oi  delay 
being  eliminated  the  speed  of  discharging  and 
loading  can  be  doubled  or  trebled,  especially  if  pro- 
vision is  made  ior  quick  handling  on  the  pier. 

r»v  usimr  tw«».  or  preferably  four,  ship's  winches 
at  each  halch.  l^  lirag  the 'cargo  from  between 
decks  tt»  the  hatchway  and  to  above  the  level  oi 
the  ship's  u])per  dock,  ami  there  to  burton  the 
draft  fr.»m  the  l:ill  r..pe  hook  oi  the  winch  to  the 
hook  i»f  the  j^antry  crane,  there  is  attained  this 
trei>ling  oi  s]>eed  or  givini:  three  ^^^  time-  the 
discharging:  capacity.  This,  hi'wever.  i>  only 
possible  by  rem.iving  the  cau-c  "f  the  past  inevit- 
able delay  at  this  ]..  .jnt  i^i  .Iep"sition  «.«n  the  side 
of  the  ]ner  or  quay. 

The  pi'^>iMe  spee-:  "i  "V.ly  one  ^t  two  sliij)  < 
winches  ha<  iK-cn  i:e:KT;;'.ly  inil'.irie-l  a:  this  con- 
gestion ]»oint  at  tlu-  V.  ;itc:>cl>:e  hy  the  inevitable 
congestion.  Thi-  .Ic'.ay  •>  clearly  cvi.len:  where 
any  ••!  the  sliij'S  arc  ^eir.i:  '!i-c;:::r^i.- :  :-.:  tlu-  jiier- 
t^i  the  port. 

P.v  a  combination  "f  two  -hitV<  winch.i:-  anl  tw.^ 


gantry  cranes  per  hatch,  four  drafts  are  kept  mov- 
ing at  the  same  time  and  with  four  winches  and 
two  quick  acting  gantry  cranes,  six  drafts  are  in 
the  air  at  one  time  in  connection  with  the  one 
hatch.  Three  (3)  cranes  can  be  operated  at  one 
hatch. 

Too  often  by  the  present  methods,  one  draft  only 
is  moving  at  each  hatch. 

At  five  hatches  it  is  possible  that  twenty  to 
thirty  drafts  can  be  simultaneously  moving,  which 
would  be  from  four  to  six  times  the  usual  number. 

Ten  to  twenty  winches  and  ten  traveling  gantry 
jib  cranes  (a  possible  thirty  machines  operating 
at  one  shij))  would  send  a  deluge  of  freight  upon 
the  pier  and  ipiay. 

As  this  great  cubical  volume  or  tonnage  must  be 
assorted  and  distributed  anywhere  in  the  shed  or 
in  the  open  according  to  marks  or  cross  marks  and 
then  tiered,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  freight  be  not 
moved  from  even  five  thousand  square  feet  without 
any  delay,  that  the  floor  space  will  soon  be  so 
congested  as  to  limit  the  transferring  capacity  of 
the  winches  and  cranes.  This  lack  of  floor  space 
for  the  freight  movements  to  and  from  the  piles 
has  been  plainly  proved  in  the  past  where  the  two- 
wheeled  hand  truck  has  been  employed.  To 
reduce  the  ship's  delay  to  the  minimum,  hand  truck 
men  have  been  added  and  then  more  men  added 
until  for  them  to  move,  little  space  was  left  for 
piling  the  freight.  In  one  case  out  of  thousands 
of  square  feet,  only  about  one-fourth  the  area  was 
left  for  freight  storing.  The  greatest  economy  in 
space  for  hand  trucking  was  observed,  the  travel 
of  the  men  being  rigidly  kept  in  regular  loops. 

This  is  with  the  usual  slow  method  of  the  past 
in  the  discharge  of  the  ships. 

The  same  principles  apply  in  the  loading  of  the 
ship  as  in  the  discharging. 

It  re(|uires  no  argument  to  prove  that  with  the 
full  winch  capacity  of  the  ship  in  combination  with 
the  gantry  cranes  that  any  pier  or  quay  floor  of 
reasonable  size  would  soon  be  so  congested  as  to 
cause  delay  and  there  would  be  the  greatest 
confusion. 

The  floor  must  be  relieved  oi  too  great  a  volume 
of  deposited  or  moving  freight,  and  this  is  only 
]K>ssible  by  utilizing  unocc])ueid  air  spaces  for  the 
freiirht  m«.jvements.  bv  machinerv  and  tiering  at 
least  fifteen  feet  in  height  instead  ot  the  usual 
i\\e  feet  in  height.  l\very  foot  of  floor  space  is  of 
the  greatest  value  and  it  must  be  kept  for  its  legit- 
imate use. 

This  transit  shed  is  not  a  warehtuise  for  long 
>toraire.  but  onlv  for  fortv-eiLrht  hours  ht»lding.  A 
shed  should  not  be  occu]ued  in  its  floor  area  with 
Columns,  elevators,  chutes  and  other  incumbrances 
often  used  with  iwo-story  sheds,  which,  while 
essential  in  long  st.'rai:o  \\areht»uses.  should  not  be 
perniittcil  in  nece^-arily  limited  waterfront  areas. 
\\'arch«»uses  are  gcnirally  >et  back  from  the 
waterff'  -nt- 

<  )verhead  air  spa^e-  can  be  utilized  by  means  of 
mechanical  applianco.  so  as  to  relieve  any  possible 
!1."T  coneestion.  havinir  freedom  for  all  movements 
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in   the   overhead   space.     The   follow-     ' 
ing    are    the    conditions    upon    which 
such  machinery  is  installed.  1 

It  must  occupy  no  floor  space  in  its 
position  or  in  its  operation.  By  it 
every  square  foot  of  floor  and  every 
cubic  foot  of  space  must  be  served  by 
this  machinery  without  any  rehand- 
ling  and  saving  all  possible  man 
power.  In  its  operation  there  must 
be  a  continual  succession  of  rapid  i 
movements  and  it  must  be  able  to  ! 
move  at  once  all  freight  as  it  comes 
from  the  ship. 

Such  machinery  consists  of  only 
two  side  tracks  the  same  as  the  usual 
traveling  shop  crane;  there  are  gener- 
ally two  cross  girders  per  crane,  cor- 
responding to  the  cross  girders  of  the 
shop  crane  but  often  with  only  one 
cross  track  instead  of  two,  for  each 
bridge.  The  combination  of  the  two 
fixed  side  tracks  and  the  movable 
cross  tracks  form  an  adjustable  loop. 

On  these  fixed  side  tracks  and  the 
movable  cross  tracks,  travel  trains  of 
one  tractor  and,  at  full  capacity,  four 
trailer  hoists  each  of  two  tons  capac- 
ity. Each  train  in  its  travel  and 
hoisting  is  operated  by  one  man,  who 
can  thus  lift  and  convey  eight  tons 
and  deposit  and  tier  anywhere.  Gen- 
erally each  hoist  lifts,  conveys  and 
deposits  one  mark  only,  anywhere 
above  one  square  foot  of  floor,  and  in 
addition  the  operator  moves  the  trav- 
eling crane  bridges,  operating  them 
from  his  cab. 

By  girders,  the  trains  can  pass  at  p^^^^i  ,„„,, 
any  point  of  the  side  tracks  to  or  from 
the  movable  cross  tracks,  thereby  being  able  to 
serve  every  foot  of  floor  space.  The  overhead 
tracks,  the  traveling  bridge  and  the  trains  of  the 
tractors  and  trailer  hoists  combine  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  space  serving  cross  traveling  shop 
cranes  with  the  flexibility  of  the  monorail   hoists. 

As  an  example  of  excessive  duty,  the  following 
will  serve  to  indicate  how  the  overhead  adjustable 
loop  system  will  fulfil  all  exacting  conditions  to 
prevent  any  possible  congestion.     . 

There  can  be  taken  as  an  example,  a  pier  ^00 
feet  in  length  and  with  two  ships  each  600  feet 
long  discharging  on  each  side  of  this  pier. 

There  are  in  operation  thirty  winches  in  the 
ships  and  twenty  gantry  jib  cranes  on  the  piers, 
being  fifty  hoisting  machines  in  all- 

In  the  shed  or  on  the  pier  there  can  be  120  to 
IfO  hoists,  to  remove  the  freight  as  deposited  on 
the  floor  or  else  burtoned. 

Extra  bridges  with  the  movable  cross  tracks  can 
he  installed  if  desirable.  The  height  of  lift  of  the 
interior  cranes  will  average  much  less  than  that  of 
the  winches  or  external  cranes. 

As  the  traveling  hoists  will  be  more  than  double 
the  number  of  the  winches  and  gantry  cranes,  with 
a  much  less  height  of  lift,  and  as  this  number  of 
hoists  can  be  increased,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
there  can  be  no  congestion  on  the  pier. 

This  is  given  to  illustrate  the  most  severe 
conditions: 


If  the  whole  length  of  a  pier  ^00  ieet  long  is 
necessary  for  cargoes  being  tiered  five  feet  high, 
then  300  feet  of  such  a  pier  would  be  approxi- 
mately necessary  when  tiering  fifteen  feet  high. 
Then  the  longitudinal  distributing  would  only  be 
one-third  of  what  it  would  be  tiering  only  five  feet. 

The  pier  could  therefore  be  divided  into  three 
sections  by  its  cross  traveling  bridges  and  each 
section  equal  to  a  900  ft.  pier. 

In  actual  practice  less  than  one-third  the  number 
of  trains  will  be  necessary.  The  great  number  is 
given  as  showing  possibility  of  the  great  excess 
of  capacity. 

The  most  valuable  floor  area  is  conserved  and 
congestion  is  removed. 

Congestion,  therefore,  is  not  necessary  on  the 
space  at  the  water's  edge,  either  within  the  shed  or 
on  the  quay  or  pier. 

No  place  at  a  successful  terminal  must  be  a  con- 
gestion point.  There  must  be  direct  coordination, 
especially  for  outbound  freight,  between  the  car  and 
the  ship  and  between  the  ship  and  the  shed.  These 
freight  movements  must  be  performed  by  machin- 
ery to  avoid  other  points  of  congestion. 

The  entrance  to  a  pier  from  the  roadway  espe- 
cially with  the  two-story  shed  is  another  congestion 
place. 

AVarehouses  should  be  six  stories  in  height,  but 
sheds  one  storv. 
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Generally  when  a  pier  or  quay  is  congested  by 
the  usual  surface  freight  movements,  the  customary 
procedure  fs  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $500,000 
to  $1,000,000  for  another  pier  and  this  process  is 
continually  f2^oing  on. 

From  exact  statistics  published  in  every  standard 
work    on    terminal   engineering  as   to    the   use   of 


mechanical  appliances,  the  transferring  capacity  of 
a  pier  or  quay  has  been  increased  three  and  four 
times  by  the  use  of  the  above  mechanisms. 

It  therfore  costs  far  less  to  install  mechanical 
appliances  with  correctly  designed  terminals  to 
remove  congestion,  than  to  construct  new  piers 
and  quays. 


European  Marine  Developments 

Exclusive  Correspondence  of  "Pacific   Marine 

Review." 


LORD  PIRRIE'S  REVIEW 

IX  his  interesting  statement  to  the  British  press 
on  August  9,  Lord  Pirrie,  the  controller  gen- 
eral of  merchant  shipbuilding,  spoke  quite  can- 
didly about  the  causes  that  hinder  a  faster  rate 
of  construction  in  the  shipyards  ofthe  United  King- 
dom. The  most  important,  of  course,  is  the  short- 
age of  skilled  labor.  The  industry  is  still  suffering 
from  the  wholesale  enlistment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  New  merchant  construction  only  comes 
third  in  its  claim  on  available  supplies  of  labor  now. 
The  repairing  of  merchant  and  naval  ships  has  the 
first  call,  and  new  naval  construction  the  second. 
Xaval  work  now  employs  25  per  cent  more  labor 
than  merchant  construction.  Lord  Pirrie  indicated 
that  at  the  moment  he  hesitates  to  demand  from 
the  war  cabinet  the  return  of  the  badly  -  needed 
skilled  shipyard  workers  from  the  fighting  line,  but 
he  hinted  that  he  feels  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  he  must  do  so.  Another  interesting  point  is 
that  in  the  last  seven  months  military  and  home 
requirements  have  necessitated  special  attention  be- 
ing given  to  oil  ships,  transports  and  meat  boats. 
These  vessels  take  more  labor  and  more  time  than 
the  ordinary  kind  of  cargo  steamer,  and  Lord  Pir- 
rie estimates  that  if  effort  could  have  been  concen- 
trated upon  cargo  vessels  only  we  could  have  pro- 
duced another  quarter  of  a  million  gross  tons  of 
shipping  this  year. 

Women  in  the  Shipyards 

In  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  shortage 
of  skilled  labor  in  the  shipyards,  one  has,  however, 
alwavs  to  remember  that  the  introduction  of  female 
labor  into  the  shipyards  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able developments  of  woman's  work  brought  about 
by  the  war.  Today  women  are  to  be  found  among 
the  riveters  taking  the  place  of  boys  in  heating  and 
conveying  the  rivets  to  the  men  who  drive  them 
home.  They  are  working  in  blacksmiths'  forges ; 
they  red-lead  iron  work,  and  do  part  of  the  paint 
work.  All  over  a  shipyard  they  may  be  seen  tidy- 
ing up.  shifting  scrap  iron,  carrying  balks  of  tim- 
ber, pieces  of  angle  iron,  and  scrap  bars.  (Hrls  un- 
pack big  cases  of  machine  parts  and  gear,  and  fre- 
quently unload  bars  of  iron  from  railway  wagons 
at  a  speed  which  surprises  the  onlooker.  The  wages 
which  women  receive  for  all  these  and  many  other 
forms  of  labor  in  which  men  alone  used  to  be  em- 
ployed are  double  what  the  men  used  to  be  paid 
before  the  war. 

Women's  work  in  the  joiners'  shoj)s  is  particu- 
larly valuable,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  planing 
machines,  with  which  they  produce  a  very  large 
output.  In  the  engineers'  section  of  the  shipyard 
als(^ — outside  of  the  marine  engine  works — women's 
help  is  much  in  demand.    They  work  various  kinds 


of  machines,  such  as  screwing  and  boring  machines; 
they  face  up  flanges,  oil  and  clean  all  machines,  and 
sharpen  tools.  Experienced  girls  are  very  skilful 
in  the  manipulation  of  such  powerful  machines  as 
those  used  for  cutting  angle  iron  and  for  keel-bend- 
ing. They  even  drive  electric  cranes  and  winches, 
work  which  demands  the  greatest  steadiness  and 
care  and  a  large  amount  of  nerve.  Women  are  also 
being  employed  in  numerous  ways  in  engineering 
works,  where  the  proportion  of  female  labor  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  in  the  shipyards  on  ac- 
count of  the  larger  number  of  machines  available. 

First  Rivetless  Vessel  Launched 

The  first  steel  vessel  built  without  rivets  here  has 
just  been  launched  **some where"  on  the  south  coast 
3f  England.  The  launch  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  Pirrie.  The  vessel  was  built  in  a  shipyard 
operated  by  the  Inland  Waterways  and  Docks  Sec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  plates,  instead  of 
being  riveted  and  cafilked,  are  joined  together  in  one 
process  by  electric  welding.  This  means  that  the 
plates  are  held  together  temporarily  by  bolts,  and 
that  the  joint  is  then  submitted  to  local  heat  by 
means  of  an  electric  arc,  so  that  the  two  plates 
are  fused  together.  It  is  computed  from  the  results 
obtained  on  this  experimental  vessel  and  other  ad- 
miralty work  that  a  saving  of  20  per  cent,  or  pos- 
sibly '25  per  cent,  could  be  effected  in  both  time 
and  material  by  this  process.  1  understand  that  the 
Ignited  States  Shipping  Hoard  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  this  experimental  work,  with  the  result 
that  arrangements  are  in  hand  for  building  a  num- 
ber of  10,000  tons  standard  ships  in  the  production 
of  which  *'riveters"  will  become  "welders".  Whilst 
the  first  vessel  just  launched  is  rivetless,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  these  large  vessels  will  only  have  about 
IVi  per  cent  of  the  originally  intended  number  of 
rivets.  In  the  vessel  just  launched  the  "shell",  up 
to  and  including  the  bottom  seam  of  the  bilge  plate, 
is  continuously  welded  inside  and  out.  The  cross 
seams  are  similarly  treated.  The  outside  is  contin- 
uously welded  and  the  inside  "tack"  welded.  **Tack" 
welding  means  welding  a  short  section,  say  three 
inches,  and  then  skipping  another  section  of  about 
Iwice  as  much.  The  frames,  floors,  deck  brackets 
and  non-water-tight  bulkheads  are  all  "tack"  weld- 
ed;  the  water-tight  bulkheads  are  continuouslv 
welded.  In  the  case  of  the  deck  plates,  "butt" 
welding  ,i.  e.,  the  plates  arranged  end  to  end,  with- 
out any  overlap)  has  been  adopted.  In  the  con- 
struction outlined  it  is  considered  that  a  good  mar- 
gin of  safety  has  been  allowed. 

Oil-Engined  Ships 

Periodically  in  pre-war  days  Sir  Marcus  Samuel 
used  to  describe  the  British  shipowners'  and  the 
British   shipbuilders'   lukewarm   interest   in   oil    en- 
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gines  as  something  which  would  in  the  long  run  in- 
volve them  ill  loss  of  money.  Coming  from  one  of 
the  world's  largest  oil  owners,  the  criticism  was  in 
some  quarters  held  to  be  not  altogether  unbiased, 
but  as  the  chairman  of  the  "Shell"  company  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  himself  becoming  an  owner  of  Die- 
sel ships  there  was  little  to  be  said  for  the  objec- 
tion. Moreover,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  both 
IJritish  shipowners  and  British  shipbuilders  were  at 
the  time  singularly  shy  of  oil  engines.  That  they 
are  of  a  different  mind  now  is  highly  probable,  al- 
though with  both  industries  operating  under  severe 
war  conditions  it  is  difficult  really  to  tell.  On 
other  grounds,  however,  builders  and  owners  may 
reasonably  resent  the  revival  of  Sir  Marcus  Sam- 
uel's criticism.  With  the  shipyards  and  engine 
shops  under  control,  builders  have  no  choice  in  the 
work  they  are  doing.  Owners  cannot  order  the 
kinds  of  vessels  they  would  like,  and  the  prospect 
faces  them  of  being  obliged  to  take  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  end  of  the  war  practically  any- 
thing they  can  get.  For  the  fact  that  large  fleets 
of  standard  steamships  are  being  built  the  State  is 
therefore  responsible — not  the  shipbuilder  or  the 
shipowner. 

$20,000,000  on  Concrete  Ships 
Rejjorts  from  the  various  reinforced  concrete 
shipyards  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  show 
that  good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  1000-ton  sea-going  barges  for  the  admiralty 
department  of  Merchant  Shipbuilding.  The  pro- 
gram of  construction  authorized  comprises  vessels 
representing  some  200.000  tons  of  shipping,  and  a 
capital  outlay  estimated  at  nearly  $20,000,000.  apart 
from  the  cost  of  land  and  shipping  plant.  On  the 
designs  adopted,  the  saving  in  steel  is  fully  70,000 
tons  on  what  would  have  been  required  for  steel 
ships  of  the  same  carrying  capacity.  .According  to 
latest  advices  the  United  States  has  only  two  con- 
crete shipyards  ready  for  operation,  compared  with 
nearly  twenty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  (^n  the 
other  hand,  .America  is  to  be  credited  with  the  com- 
pletion of  one  reinforced  concrete  steamship  of  5000 
tons  capacity,  an  experiment  which  has  been  amply 
justified  by  the  vessel  on  her  trial  trip. 

Shipping  Companies  and  the  Emigration  Bill 
The  shipping  companies  are  deeply  stirred  about 
the  emigration  bill  that  is  now  before  a  grand  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  declare 
that  if  the  bill  is  carried  it  will  handicap  British 
fhips  in  favor  of  their  competitors  on  the  Conti- 
nent, who  will  not  be  hampered  by  the  regulations 
of  the  bill.  These  regulations,  they  say,  will  not 
stop  emigration,  because  intending  emigrants  could 
easily  travel  by  way  of  the  Continent,  but  it  wilt 
stop  a  good  deal  of  British  shipping.  The  bill  pro- 
poses to  set  up  an  executive  authority  which  will 
have  poW'Cr  over  the  L'nited  Kingdom  only.  It  is 
to  comprise  representatives  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
companies  think  this  one-sided,  as  it  will  have  no 
control  over  the  Dominions  and  colonie,-*,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  it  will  be  over  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Passenger  agents  are  to  be  licensed  and 
to  pay  fees  which  will  amount  to  over  $250,000. 
The  companies  declare  that  passenger  agents  are 
all  respectable  men,  already  guaranteed  by  a  re- 
spcmsible  authority.  Their  final  grievance  is  that 
the  effect  will  be  to  place  the  industry  under  the 
rule  of  the  permanent  officials,  and  to  stop  both 
emigration    and    transmigration    in    British    ships. 


Danish  Shipping  Amalgamation 
It  is  reported  from  Copenhagen  (Denmark)  that 
the  Danish  Progress  Steamship  Company  is  taking 
liver  the  eleven  steamers  belonging  to  the  Vester- 
havet  Rederi,  and  that  the  latter  will  be  wound  up. 
[n  exchange  for  their  2,000,000  kroner  of  capital 
(of  which  half  consisted  of  free  shares),  the  Ves- 
terhavet  shareholders  will  receive  an  equal  number 
of  Progress  shares  and  13,000,000  kr.  as  a  special 
payment  for  the  fleet  and  other  assets.  During  the 
war  the  V'estethavet  Company  has  been  particu- 
larly conservative  in  its  dividend  distribution,  and 
has  collected  large  reserve  funds.  The  Progress 
Company  will  issue  shares  to  the  amount  of  5,150,- 
000  kr..  of  which  2.000.000  kr.  will  be  applied  as 
mentioned  above,  the  balance  of  3.150.000  kr.  being 
ofTered  for  subscription  at  the  rate  of  250  per  cent. 
Hamburg  Hard  Hit 
Note  already  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
Hamburg  is  more  than  ever  feeling  just  now  the 
pinch  of  war,  and  1  am  told  through  a  neutral 
quarter  from  .-\msterdam  that  the  discontent  enter- 
tained because  of  this  among  the  leading  citizens 
is  the  greater  because  of  the  lack  of  sympathetic 
recognition  of  their  position  in  Berlin.  Xot  far 
short  of  a  twelvemonth  ago.  indeed,  the  German 
government  declined  a  request  of  the  Hamburg 
local  and  commercial  authorities  for  an  imperial 
grant  to  put  their  town  and  port  into  such  a  state 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the  resumption  of  busi- 
ness on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  Berlin  gov- 
ernment apparently  could  promise  neither  a  grant 
in  aid  nor  the  essential  labor  for  carrying  out  the 
work,  but  suggested  that  both  might  be  forthcom- 
ing when  peace  was  made.  This  afforded  small 
comfort  to  the  Hamburg  authorities,  on  whom  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  have  fallen  so  heavily  that 
they  have  been  compelled  to  allow  the  port  to  fall 
into  a  condition  of  neglect,  which  bodes  ill  for  the 
future  commercial  success  of  Germany  overseas 
when  foreign  markets  are  again  open. 


Doubtful  Views  on  American  Marine  Expansion 


WE  reprint  herewith  three  letters  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Slechta,  which  were  pub- 
lished during  August  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.  While  these  letters 
are  somewhat  pessimistic  they  may  serve  to  curb 
over-optimism  on  the  part  of  those  who  see  such 
a  wonderful  future  for  the  American  Merchant 
Marine-  We  do  not  subscribe  to  all  of  Mr.  Slechta's 
views  on  the  subject,  but  the  letters  touch  upon 
many  phases  of  a  situation  which  will  require  all 
the  ability  and  statesmanship  of  which  the  country 
is  capable  to  meet.  WHiether  our  readers  accept 
the  same  views  as  set  forth  in  these  letters  or  not, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  such  ably 
expressed  arguments  as  will  be  found  below. 
In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  second  letter  Mr. 
Slechta  intimates  that  the  retention  of  a  vast 
merchant  marine  by  this  country  might  have  the 
effect  of  provoking  still  further  international 
struggles,  but  is  not  the  corrollary  of  this  state- 
ment equally  true  that  the  absence  of  a  great 
merchant  marine  invites  conquest.  The  letters,  in 
question,  are  reproduced  herewith  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

(Letter  I.) 

New  York,  Aug.  7,  1918. 
Editor  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce : 

Sir: — It  is  high  time  that  the  best  minds  of 
our  country,  in  the  ranks  of  statesmen  as  well  as 
business  men,  began  to  devote  intensive  study  to 
the  problems  which  are  certain  to  arise  in  shipping 
affairs  when  the  war  has  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  To  those  who  attempt  to  lift 
the  veil  of  deepest  obscurity  in  which  the  future 
must  yet  remain,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
serious  questions  which  arise : 

(1)  Should  the  war  continue  for  two  years 
more,  as  seems  extremely  probable,  and  this 
country's  ship  building  efforts  continue  un- 
abated and,  even  as  is  to  be  expected,  increase 
in  effectiveness,  what  may  we  expect  in  the 
matter  of  the  relative  position  of  American 
merchant  marine  resources? 

(2)  Will  the  tonnage  acquired  revert  to  pri- 
vate control  as  soon  as  demobilization  is  an 
accomplished  fact? 

(3)  If  so,  will  conditions  affecting  the  oper- 
ation of  tonnage  by  private  interests  enable 
owners  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
shipping? 

(4)  Again,  should  America's  merchant  ma- 
rine reach  a  total  greater  than,  or  as  great  as, 
that  attained  by  Great  Britain,  will  our  su- 
premacy, or  at  least  equality  be  maintained  by 
the  ability  of  American  yards  to  produce  new 
tonnage  as  cheaply  as  foreign  yards  can  build? 

Correct  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  must 
depend  upon  so  much  of  the  unforeseeable  that 
speculation  may  prove  of  little  more  than  aca- 
demic interest,  but  the  efforts  of  many  competent 
minds  to  solve  the  problems  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  when  the  country  is  face  to  face  with  the 
complexities  of  world  reconstruction.  Many  hasty 
and  ill-advised  decisions,  to  which  after -war 
periods  are  exceedingly  liable,  may  be  avoided  by 
anticipating:  the  problems  as  far  as  may  be  possible. 

The    writer   will    not    attempt    to    answer    these 


questions  in  an  exhaustive  way,  but  hopes  merely 
to  point  out  some  of  the  possibilities  which  must 
be  reckoned  with  by  those  who  hope  later  to  have 
a  share  in  the  development  of  American  shipping, 
or  who  confidently  anticipate  for  this  country  a 
commanding  position  in  overseas  transportation 
facilities. 

Should  peace  be  two  years  away,  the  tonnage 
built  or  laid  down  during  the  ensuing  period  may 
confidently  be  expected  to  bring  the  total  dead- 
weight capacity  of  American  deep  sea  vessels  to 
20,000,000  tons.  It  is  not  likely  that  during  the 
same  period  British  yards  can  exceed  their  present 
average  output,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
European  builders.  In  view  of  the  very  heavy 
losses  to  which  submarines  have  subjected  British 
tonnage,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  total  deadweight 
capacity  of  Britain's  shipping,  other  than  small 
coastwise  carriers,  will  exceed  the  figure  men- 
tioned above-  Probably  the  total  available  to  the 
rest  of  the  .world  will  not  much  exceed  another 
20,000,000  tons.  It  is,  therefore,  distinctly  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  we  may,  within  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  see  the  American  flag 
flying  from  one-third  of  the  total  merchant  fleet  of 
the  world. 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  types  used 
normally  in  international  shipping,  as  above  esti- 
mated, is  not  very  much,  if  any,  less  than  the  total 
available  when  the  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914. 
But  the  changes  in  the  relative  totals  of  tonnage 
owned  by  the  respective  maritime  powers  will  be 
sweeping  indeed,  especially  with  reference  to  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain.  Of  the  total  before  the  war, 
Great  Britain  controlled  approximately  40  per  cent 
and  the  United  States  less  than  five  per  cent.  At 
the  end  of  1920,  should  war  continue  to  July,  1920, 
Great  Britain  is  not  likely  to  control  more  than 
thirty  per  cent.,  with  the  United  States  in  posses- 
sion of  an  equal  proportion. 

Always  on  the  assumption  that  ship  building 
continues  to  gather  momentum  in  this  country  as 
now  planned  for  at  least  two  years  more,  the  sup- 
ply of  tonnage  available  for  overseas  transportation 
at  the  end  of  the  war  will  be  approximately  equal 
to  that  in  existence  in  1914.  Any  anticipation  of 
the  probable  course  taken  by  the  Government  in 
operating  or  turning  the  Shipping  Board  fleet  over 
to  private  control,  must  take  into  consideration  the 
probable  demand  for  tonnage,  in  proportion  to 
that  which  prevailed  before  the  war.  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  the  period  immediately  following  de- 
mobilization will  witness  a  commercial  interchange 
of  commodities  which  will  be  in  any  degree  com- 
mensurate with  war  time  traffic  in  merchandise  and 
armies.  The  complete  disorganization  of  peaceful 
industries,  the  uncertainty  and  doubt  which  are 
bound  to  limit  activities  in  all  but  absolute  neces- 
sities, must  perforce  affect  profoundly  the  volume 
of  international  trade  for  years  to  come.  It  is 
the  conviction  of  many  close  observers  that  with 
a  tonnage  supply  at  least  equal  to  that  in  use 
before  August,  1914,  the  demand  for  space  in 
ocean  carriers,  when  demobilization  is  completed, 
will  not  be  as  great  as  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  volume  of  purchases 
abroad  by  any  nation   is  distinctly  limited  by  the 
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per  capita  purchasing  power  of  that  nation's  popu- 
lation. There  can  be  no  one  who  supposes  that 
the  per  capita  purchasing  power  of  the  British, 
French  and  other  belligerent  peoples  will  be  as 
great  in  1920  as  in  1914.  One  factor  only  might 
serve  to  increase  purchasing  power  beyond  the 
limits  fixed  per  capita  wealth  and  that  is  borrow- 
ing power.  But  there  will  be  no  one  to  lend  in  the 
generous  measure  which  the  circumstances  will 
assuredly  demand.  Renewal  of  purchasing  power 
can  be  effected  only  by  re-creation  of  wealth. 
Every  nation  whose  resources  have  been  depleted 
by  war  must  seek  to  rebuild  its  national  wealth 
by  the  utilization  of  its  own  undeveloped  resources. 
There  will  be  a  demand  for  raw  materials  indeed, 
but  each  nation  will  strive  to  use  its  own.  We 
may  not  logically  anticipate  a  revival  of  interna- 
tional exchange  of  manufactured  products  in  any 
degree  approaching  that  which  existed  before  the 
war. 

Even  among  those  nations  whose  wealth  has 
not  been  seriously  affected  by  war,  there  must  be 
a  relatively  decreased  power  to  purchase  by  reason 
of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  production.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  wages  in  all  the  industrial 
nations  will  have  advanced  to  a  degree  unprece- 
dented. That  there  will  be  adjustment  downward 
is  perhaps  inevitable,  but  the  process  will  require 
many  years.  In  the  meantime,  the  demand  for 
manufactured  goods  in  South  America,  Asia  and 
Australasia  will  be  lessened  by  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  prices  higher  than  those  which  ruled 
before  1914. 

The  writer  is  therefore  convinced  that  the 
volume  of  world  trade  after  the  war  will  be  less 
than  before  it  began.  But  granting  that  it  will 
not  be  less,  we  are  still  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  there  will  be,  in  all  probability,  as  great  a 
tonnage  for  its  transportation  as  was  then  found 
necessary.  What  may  we  reasonably  expect  the 
earning  power  of  ocean  tonnage  to  be?  Unques- 
tionably it  will  be  determined  by  the  competition 
of  owners,  as  before.  In  early  1914  the  time 
charter  rates  for  cargo  carriers  ruled  at  about  $1.20 
per  deadweight  ton  per  month-  This  rate  repre- 
sented a  moderate  return  on  tonnage  which  cost 
not  to  exceed  $75  per  deadweight  ton  to  build, 
fully  equipped.  After  peace  has  come  and  tonnage 
is  released  from  war  service,  will  earning  power  be 
determined  by  the  cost  of  tonnage  or  will  the  value 
of  tonnage  depend  upon  its  earning  power?  Be- 
cause an  American  owner  holds  tonnage  at  book 
value  of  $350  per  ton,  will  a  prospective  charterer 
pay  him  more  for  it  than  for  a  Dutch  or  Swedish 
steamer  if  he  can  secure  the  latter  at  a  lower 
figure?  I  think  not.  A  second  factor  which  will 
determine  tonnage  values  then  as  before  is  the 
replacement  cost.  No  prospective  purchaser  will 
pay  the  United  States  Government  $250  per  ton 
for  a  used  vessel,  if  he  can  place  an  order  with  a 
British  or  Swedish  builder  at  $200  per  ton.  No 
shipper  of  American  exports  will  engage  space  at 
$20  per  ton  in  an  American  vessel  if  the  British 
carrier  is  offering  it  for  $15  under  equality  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Upon  such  considerations  as  these  must  depend 
answer  to  query  No.  2,  above.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Government  will,  of  course,  write  off  some 
nfj^ip  cn^f  nf  the  fleet,  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  war 
equipment  bnt  how  much  it  will  write  off  and 
what    conditions    it    makes    for    private    operation 


will    larg^^lv   determine    the    deeree    of   its    success 
in  turning  tonnage  over  to  private  interests. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  this  can  be  done  only 
if  private  operators  are  convinced  that  the  pros- 
pects are  reasonably  good  for  at  least  a  moderate 
return  upon  the  capital  employed.  -To  be  thus 
convinced  they  must  settle  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion the  questions  which  are  here  stated,  and 
doubtless  many  others.  Prospective  operators  will 
wish  to  determine,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  not 
only  the  conditions  upon  which  they  may  operate 
under  American  registry,  but  the  conditions  which 
are  likely  to  affect  the  operation  of  competing  ton- 
nage. The  element  of  risk  will  be  greatly  reduced 
if  American  owners  are  to  be  privileged  to  transfer 
vessels  to  foreign  flags,  as  was  the  case  with  all 
countries  before  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
this  privilege  is  given  and  the  selling  price  is  fixed 
at  a  relatively  low  figure,  there  will  be  much  pur- 
chase of  tonnage  as  a  purely  speculative  venture. 
It  is  obvious  that  tonnage  will  not  be. offered  for 
sale  until  the  period  of  demobilization  approaches 
end.     The  market  value  of  same  will  then  be 
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largely  determined  by  the  prices  at  which  builders 
here  and  abroad  are  offering  to  construct  new  ton- 
nage, modified  only  by  the  diflFerence  between  the 
demand  for  vessels  for  prompt  delivery  and  for 
delivery  in,  say  6  to  12  months. 

J.  J.  SLECHTA. 

Letter  II. 

New  York,  August  8,  1918. 
Editor  The  Journal  of  Commerce: 

Sir: — Perhaps  the  next  most  important  item  to 
receive  consideration  is  wages  of  crew  and  officers. 
Under  existing  legislation  the  personnel  of  Amer- 
ican merchant  vessels  is  the  highest  paid  and  best 
fed  of  that  in  any  maritime  country.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  has  determined  upon  a  policy  to  make 
our  crews  and  officers  100  per  cent.  American  and 
the  decision  is  to  be  applauded,  as  a  war  time 
measure.  But  what  must  be  the  attitude  of  the 
prospective  operator  of  American  tonnage,  who 
contemplates  carrying  freight  or  chartering  his 
vessels  in  competition  with  British,  Japanese,  Nor- 
wegian or  Swedish  owners,  who  assuredly  can 
obtain  crews  for  very  much  lower  wages.  Should 
we  not,  perhaps,  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of 
Britain's  experience?  Her  merchant  fleet  operators 
began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  continental  competi- 
tion in  this  respect  some  12  to  15  years  ago. 
Apparently  she  weighed  the  relative  advantage 
in  100  per  cent.  British  crew  on  what  tonnage  her 
owners  chose  to  retain  and  the  advantage  of  retain- 
ing all  her  tonnage  and  permitting  her  capitalists 
to  get  their  labor  in  whatever  market  they  deemed 
expedient.  Consequently  every  owner  of  more 
than  one  or  two  vessels  soon  adopted  the  expedi- 
ent of  manning  at  least  a  part  of  his  fleet  with 
Chinese  coolies  and  laskers,  or  other  Oriental  labor. 
The  wages  of  the  crew  and  officers  on  Japanese 
tonnage  is  notoriously  low.  What  changes  may 
confidently  be  anticipated  for  the  after-war  period 
which  will  relieve  the  apprehensions  of  American 
operators  in  this  regard? 

What  of  costs  of  repairs?  Since  the  war,  Amer- 
ican repair  yards  are  receiving  from  three  to  four 
times  as  much  for  repair  and  reconstruction  work 
as  befpre  1914,  and  even  then  the  repair  costs  in 
American  yards  were  the  highest  in  the  world.  Is 
there    any   ground    for   expecting   that    co<=*''    ^""•"* 
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after  the  war  will  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  those 
to  be  made  effective  in  Great  Britain,  (jermany 
or  Japan? 

There  seems  to  be  an  undercurrent  of  opinion 
in  Government  circles  that  the  pre-war  freight  rates 
were  too  low,  and  investigations  of  rates  now  being 
conducted  are  looking  to  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing higher  rates  from  American  ports  to  ports 
abroad.  This  is  frank  recogniation  of  the  fact 
that  American  tonnage  held  at  book  values  not 
higher  than  those  before  the  war  could  not  operate 
profitably  in  foreign  service  without  higher  rates. 
A  very  common  rate  on  coal  charters  from  Cardiff 
to  the  River  Plate  in  the  period  immediately  before 
August.  1914,  was  12  shillings,  or,  say  S4  per  ton, 
loaded  and  discharged  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel. 
The  rate  from  Norfolk  to  the  Plate  is  now  $18.50 
on  the  same  conditions.  Who  shall  say  at  what 
intermediate  figure  the  rate  shall  be  fixed  for 
American  vessels  carrying  coal  on  this  route  after 
the  war?  Let  us  say  that  the  rate  is  fixed  at  $8 
per  ton.  A  cargo  carrier  standing  on  the  books  of 
an  operator  at,  say  $125  per  deadweight  ton,  can 
earn  a  good  profit  in  transporting  coal  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  at  $8  per  ton  and  coffee  homeward  at,  say 
$10  per  ton.  lUit  suppose  that  the  British  or 
Norwegian  carrier  offers  to  transport  Cardiff  coal 
at  $6  and  coffee  to  New  York  at  $8  per  ton.  Is  it 
to  be  expected  that  in  that  event  **trade  will  follow 
the  flag?"  What  trade  will  really  follow  is  profit, 
and  in  the  hypothesis  suggested  there  wmII  be  no 
trade  for  American  coal  and  no  business  for  the 
American  shipowner,  because  profit  will  be  missing. 

,^  The  truth  is  that  if  ocean  freight  rates  after  the 
war  are  fixed  by  this  Government  they  will  be 
without  effect  unless  they  form  part  of  an  inter- 
national agreement,  establishing  not  only  uniform 
(rates  but  uniform  wages,  both  for  crew  and  for 
labor  employed  in  building  and  repairing  vessels. 
Such  an  agreement  is,  of  course,  possible,  if  all  the 
laws  of  economics  are  to  be  disregarded,  but  obvi- 
ously it  is  improbable. 

Finally,  let  it  be  assumed  that  conditions  after 
peace  is  declared  will  permit  American  owners 
to  operate  tonnage  profitably  in  competition  with 
foreign  tonnage;  in  other  words,  that  conditions 
of  supply  and  demand,  labor  and  wages,  and  others 
affecting  cost  of  operation  will  be  equalized  as  a 
result  of  readjustments  growing  out  of  the  war. 
Will  the  same  readjustments  bring  about  equaliza- 
tion in  the  costs  of  manufacture  and  production 
of  new  tonnage?  This,  of  course,  involves  the 
steel  industry  most  significantly.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  whereas  the  percentage  of  steel  out- 
put in  this  country  entering  into  ship  construction 
before  1914  was  verv  small  indeed,  that  of  r)ritish 
steel  used  in  shipbuilding  was  relatively  very 
large.  In  this  country  the  steel  output  has  to  a 
large  extent  been  diverted  from  peace  time  indus- 
try to  the  abnormal  demands  growing  out  of  vNar. 
The  demand  for  railway  material,  construction 
material  and  general  industrial  purposes  which  will 
ensue  after  the  war  will  at  least  to  a  large  extent 
offset  the  present  demand  for  war  supplies.  Will 
the  same  be  true  in  anything  like  the  same  propor- 
tion in  Great  Piritain,  if  we  exclude  steel  for  ship- 
building? 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  Pritish  competition 
for  business  in  steel  for  shijjs  will  tend  to  force 
the  steel  producers  in  this  country  to  quote  prices 
much  below  those  which  thev  can  obtain  in  domes- 


tic trade  for  uses  other  than  ship  construction.  The 
same  tendency  is  likely  to  induce  labor  to  accept 
wages  in  British  yards  much  below  those  which 
American  labor  will  accept  in  the  same  class  of 
employment.  In  spite  of  the  great  economic 
changes  certain  to  affect  wage  scales  in  European 
countries  as  the  result  of  after-war  re-adjustments, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  justification  for  the  belief 
that  the  difference  in  ship  production  costs  here 
and  in  Europe  will  be  less  to  our  disadvantage  than 
before  1914.  This  difference  will  present  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  to  those  charged  with  the  effort 
to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  maintain  a  favorable 
position  in  ocean  transportation  facilities.  Without 
the  possibility  either  of  building  as  cheaply  as  our 
competitors    or    the    privTTTgpr-^m  hnving    foreign 


vessels  for  trnnsfer  tr>  the  Ampnran  fiag.  our  mer- 
chant marine  supremacy  or  eciualitv  will  be  evan- 
escent— hardly  more  than  a  mirage,  so  temporary 
would  be  its  duration. 


In  conclusion  the  writer  feels  constrained  to 
state  that  he  is  not  among  those  who  hold  briefs 
for  a  policy  calculated  to  gain  selfish  advantage 
from  the  war  to  the  detriment  of  other  nations. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  war  has  emphasized  inordi- 
nately perhaps,  the  spirit  of  nationality  among  all 
people,  higher  enlightenment  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  if  the  great  costs  of  this  struggle  are  not 
to  be  in  vain,  the  world  must  plan  for  a  new  eco- 
nomic order  in  the  realm  of  international  inter- 
course. If  the  world  is  to  remain  an  armed  camp, 
with  the  powerful  nations  ready  to  grasp  every 
opportunity  to  increase  their  economic  power  at 
the  expense  of  each  other  and  of  weaker  nations, 
then  indeed  the  retention  of  national  merchant 
marine  power  is  necessary  and  desirable,  no  matter 
at  what  cost. 

If  the  successful  settlement  of  the  issues  now 
involved  brings  with  it  also  the  dawnings  of  a 
new  and  better  era  in  international  affairs  this 
nation  can  well  afford  to  let  those  peoples  supply 
without  hindrance  such  services  and  such  goods  as 
they  are  able  to  provide  more  cheaply  and  more 
readily,  under  equality  of  circumstances.  Such 
a  policy  will  add  to  the  sum  total  of  well-being 
and  happiness  of  all  the  world  and  would  make 
war  an  impossibility,  as  nothing  else  can. 

J.  J.  SLECHTA. 

Letter  No.  III. 

New  York,  Aug.  9,  1918. 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce: 

Sir: — Since  letter  No.  I  appeared  in  your  cof- 
umns  a  number  of  the  writer's  friends  have  pro- 
tested that  to  raise  questions  as  to  the  possibility 
of  American  owners  competing  successfully  with 
foreign  owners  after  the  war  is  wholly  futile,  for 
the  reason  that  this  country  is  definitely  committed 
to  a  policy  of  maintaining  a  large  mercantile  fleet 
at  any  cost.  I  believe  that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  peonle  at  this  time.  You 
have  so  expressed  yourself  in  editorial  utterance- 
If  the  question  is  to  be  approached  and  dealt  with 
only  upon  that  assumption,  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
|)ractical  shipping  men  concerning  the  basis  upim 
which  a  merchant  marine  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  first  re(|uisite,  and  one  which  is  compara- 
tively simple  of  attainment,  is  the  revision  of  all 
laws  on  the  statute  books  relating  to  shipping,  to 
the   end    that    the   building,    purchase   and    mainte- 
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nance  and  operation  of  merchant  ships  under  the 
American  fla^  be  without  restriction  of  any  kind. 
In  other  words,  American  owners  must  be  privi- 
leged to  build,  buy,  equip  and  man  their  vessels 
where  and  as  they  choose,,  without  interference  or 
restriction.  Such  a  course  would  place  American 
owners  on  an  even  footing  with  all  the  world,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  exception  of  subsidies  and  bonuses 
allowed  by  foreign  countries  to  builders  or  oper- 
ators of  merchant  tonnage.  All  of  the  great  mari- 
time powers  have  in  the  past  made  such  allowances 
in  one  form  or  another.  There  have  been  mail 
subsidies,  shipbuilders'  bonuses,  special  revenue 
exemptions,  etc.,  all  of  which  would  tend  to  place 
American  tonnage  at  a  disadvantage.  If  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  is  to  be  successfully  main- 
tained except  at  the  heavy  cost  of  direct  taxation, 
even  under  the  most  liberal  legislation,  as  above 
indicated,  provision  must  still  be  made  for  sub- 
sidy in  one  form  or  another  to  offset  similar  grants 
which  assuredly  will  be  made  to  our  competitors 
l)y  foreign  nations. 

If  a  certain  percentage  of  the  crew  is  to  be  kept 
American,  then  special  subsidies  must  be  allowed 
to  offset  the  difference  in  wage  scales,  whenever 
this  is  to  our  disadvantage.  The  same  must  apply 
to  the  cost  of  supplies,  and  also  of  repairs,  in  such 
cases  as  shipowners  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
American  supplies  and  repair  facilities.  One  way 
in  which  this  might  be  accomplished  is  by  granting 
free  port  facilities  to  operators  of  American  ton- 
nage, even  though  free  port  •arrangements  are  not 
generally  in  effect  after  the  war,  as  they  assuredly 
should  be. 

This  would  enable  ship  owners  to  import  ship's 
provisions,  supplies,  spare  parts  and  material  for 
repair  without  duty  and  thus  enable  them  to  buy 
in  the  unrestricted  markets  of  the  world. 

If  the  subject  is  to  be  dealt  with  from  a  purely 
military  and  national  defense  point  of  view,  there 
remains  for  adoption  an  alternative  plan  which 
presents  many  attractive  features.  Let  the  Gov- 
ernment retain  title  to  a  large  tonnage,  say  not  less 
than  5,OCO,000  tons  deadweight  of  the  ships,  most 
available  and  best  adapted  to  serve  as  transports- 
Actual  control  of  such  tonnage  might  w^ell  be 
vested  in  the  Navy  Department.  It  would  obvi- 
ously be  a  very  great  and  unnecessary  waste  to 
retain  such  a  fleet  in  idleness  in  times  of  peace. 
Such  a  fleet  might  well  be  wholly  American  as  to 
officers  and  crew,  maintained  on  the  highest  pos- 
sible standards  of  efficiency.  Vessels  so  owned 
/could  then  be  leased  for  long  periods,  subject  to 
immediate  call  by  the  Government  in  time  of 
national  need ;  and  the  revenue  thus  derived,  while 

doubtless  insufficient  to  pay  the  initial  cost  and 
interest  on  investment,  would  in  large  measure,  at 
least,  eliminate  necessity  for  heavy  taxation.  The 
loss  sutained  could  appropriately  be  borne  by  the 
people  as  a  legitimate  cost  for  an  amply  demon- 
strated necessity  in  any  well  ordered  programme 
of  national  defense. 

Such  a  fleet  tould  also  serve  to  control  rates  in 
overseas  trade,  vessels  to  be  allotted  to  operators 
who  might  be  required  to  place  them  in  trades 
where  lack  of  competition  in  ocean  transportation 
makes  American  export  trade  difficult.  The  threat 
thus  always  available  for  us.e  would  check  tenden- 
cies to  tactics  employed  by  the  "Conference  Lines," 


concerning  which  so  much  was  heard  just  prior 
to  the  declaration  of  war,  and  concerning  which  a 
number  of  litigations  and  investigations  were  in 
progress  at  that  time. 

J.  J.  SCHLECTA. 
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THE    SHIPBUILDING    OUTPUT 

THE  pennants  awarded  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  for  shipbuilding  progress 
continue  to  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  al- 
though the  July  award  includes  an  Eastern 
wooden  shipyard.  In  the  case  of  the  steel  plants, 
the  Skinner  and  Eddy  yard  No-  1  was  awarded 
first  place  for  the  month  of  July,  with  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation's  Alameda  plant 
second,  and  the  Northwest  Steel  Company's  Port- 
land plant  third.  Among  the  wooden  yards,  the 
Grant  Smith  -  Porter  Aberdeen,  Washington,  yard 
was  awarded  first  place,  the  St.  Johns  plant  of  the 
same  company  second,  and  the  Foundation  yard 
at  Kearney,  New  Jersey,  third.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  other  yards  on  the  West  Coast  are  seemingly- 
getting  intp  a  pace  which  will  make  the  regular 
record  holders,  who  have  figured  in  the  awards  so 
frequently,  look  to  their  laurels.  The  Ames  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company  recently  launched 
the  "Westmead"  in  69  working  days,  as  compared 
to  their  best  previous  launching  of  90  working 
days,  and  other  yards  are  showing  similar  signs  of 
speeding  up  production.  The  shipbuilding  output 
in  the  United  States  for  August — that  is,  vessels 
building  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — 
totaled  340,145  deadweight  tons.  This  tonnage  was 
made  up  of  41  steel  ships  of  236,045  deadweight 
tons,  augmented  by  the  delivery  of  three  vessels, 
aggregating  25.600  tons,  built  in  Japanese  yards. 
This  brings  the  total  deliveries  in  steel  ship  ton- 
nage to  date  up  to  288  vessels,  aggregating  1,799.- 
481  deadweight  tons.  "Fhe  total  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Requisitioned  ships,  232,  of  1,446,831  tons; 
contract,  56,  of  351,650  tons.  There  were  launched 
during  August  44  steel  ships. 

The  w^ood  shipbuilders  jumped  into  the  game 
with  a  vengeance  during  August  with  the  delivery 
of  22  completed  ships,  of  a  deadweight  tonnage 
aggregating  78,500  tons.  Eleven  other  ships  were 
virtually  completed  and  ready  for  delivery  to  the 
Shipping  Board,  but  for  various  reasons  were  not 
actually  accepted.  They  will  be  entered  on  the 
list  of  September  deliveries.  The  Wood  Ship 
Division  went  over  the  top  during  the  last  week 
of  the  month,  turning  over  16  completed  vessels, 
aggregating  57,000  tons  in  the  week  ending  August 
31.  Two  of  the  vessels  included  in  this  total  were 
composite  ships. 

There  have  been  184  wood  cargo  vessels  launch- 
ed to  date,  in  addition  to  two  wooden  tugs. 
**I  feel  that  we  have  cause  to  be  greatly  eticour- 

aged,"  said  Daniel  H.  Cox,  Manager  of  the  Division 

of  Steel  Ship  Construction.     "I  don't  think  there  is 

any  doubt  that  we  can  keep  our  deliveries  up  to 

the  steel  ship  requirements.     Yards  on  the  Pacific 

and    the    Cireat    Lakes    have    been    keeping    up    a 

splendid  pace.     The  reduction  in  the  time  that  it 

takes  to  build  a  ship  now,  as  compared  with  a  year 

ago,    is    astonishing.       Formerly    nine    to    twelve 

months   was   considered   speedy.      Xow   Skinner   c^ 

Eddy,  for  instance,  is  delivering  ships  at  a  rat 

84  davs  from  keel  laving." 
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On  and  About  San  Francisco  Bay 


THE  Overseas  Shipping  Company  has  openeci 
an  office  in  Philadelphia,  this  making  the  sixth 
office    the   others   being  located   in    Chicago, 
New  York,  Vancouver.  B.  C,  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco.     The  San   Francisco  offices   are   in   the 
Merchants  Exchange  Building,  with   B-   C.    Dailey 
in  charge. 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Company  has  pur- 
chased the  twin  screw  steel  steamer  "Ashbury 
Park"  in  Xew  York,  and  will  have  her  sent  through 
the  Canal  to  take  her  place  on  the  San  Francisco- 
Vallejo  rnn.  The  Ashbury  Park  is  a  handsomely 
appointed  dav  steamer,  and  fast. 

Jack  Densiiam,  perhaps  better  known  than  any 
other  newspaperman  along  San  Franci-sco  s  water- 
front has  enlisted  in  the  British  Submarine  Chaser 
Squadron.  Densham's  farewell  to  his  friends  was 
couched  in  the  following  language:  "We  are  off  lo 
the  sea  of  adventure  and  this  is  by  way  of  Oood- 
bye  We  seem  to  have  gathered  some  friends  to 
us  the  ugly  old  bull  dog  and  I.  So  we  want  to 
remark  in  passing,  when  out  in  the  chaser  fleet 
the  whizz  of  a  shell  and  the  engine  room  smell  will 
announce  "California"  street.  We  are  not  after 
any  commission,  two  score  and  three  is  too  old. 
but  we  understand  an  engine  and  a  ship  from  the 
truck  to  the  hold,  so  we  hope  to  be  wearing  our 
jumpers  that  never  were  any  way  clean;  and  usMng 
our  strength,  which  is  mostly  in  length,  in  straffing 
the  Hun  submarine.  From  Meiggs  to  the  door  of 
the  channel,  you  all  of  you  know  the  old  dog,  and 
you've  all  of  you  laughed  at  his  antics  and  sworn 
that  he  swims  like  a  frog.  I  have  to  leave  him 
behind  me,  so,  when  he  shows  up  on  your  lee,  in 
daylight  or  dark,  just  ask  him  to  bark  and  choke 
the  Herr  Kaiser  for  me.  "  Jack  Densham  and  his 
dog  have  been  familiar  waterfront  figures  for  years, 
and  there  is  not  a  man  on  the  front  but  who  wishes 
Jack  all  the  luck  in  the  world  and  a  safe  return 
with  medals    attached. 


William  M.  Cline  is  now  district  passenger  agent 
of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  taking  the  place 
of  Hugh  Brittain,  who  has  been  promoted  to  head- 
quarters. 

The  first  of  the  wooden  full-powered  motorships 
built  for  the  Canadian  Commonwealth  in  the  North- 
west has  completed  her  first  voyage  from  Puget 
Sound  to  Sydney,  making  the  run  in  the  splendid 
time  of  thirty-three  days.  The  vessel  is  eiiuip|>e(l 
with  two  500-horsepower  full  Diesel  engines  of  the 
Mcintosh  and  Seymour  make.  The  vessel  is  rated 
as  a  three  thousand  deadweight  ton  carrier. 

W.  R.  Grace  and  Company  closed  a  deal  on  the 
first  of  the  month  whereby  they  have  secured  the 
entire  eighth  floor  of  the  Hoge  Building.  Seattle. 
The  business  of  Grace  &  Company  at  Seattle  has 
grown  so  rapidly  of  late  that  a  move  to  larger  quar- 
ters became  imperative. 

Duval  Moore,  through  Stuart  Haldorn,  has  pur- 
chased the  schooner  "Repeat"  from  Castle  anl 
Cooke  of  Honolulu,  and  after  overhauling;  this  ve-^- 
sel  will  be  placed  in  the  copra  trade. 


The -State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  are 
working  on  plans  for  a  lOOO-ton  barge  which  will 
he  used  in  unloading  vegetable  oil  cargoes  from 
vessels  in  the  stream.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Harbor  Board  to  install  pipe  lines  between  the 
wharves  at  the  new  oil  center  at  Islais  Creek  and 
the  storage  tanks  to  be  erected  by  the  dilTerent 
large  importers  of  vegetable  oils.  Rail  facilities 
will  also  be  extended  to  serve  the  tank  storage  and 
heating  and  pumping  machinery  ior  handling  ihe 
cargoes  will  complete  a  first-class  oil  terminal. 

r'acific  Coast  tide  tables  for  the  year  1919.  giving 
data  for  Western  Xorth  America.  Eastern  .'\sia 
and  many  island  groups,  have  been  issued  as  Se- 
rial N'o,  83  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.  Copies  of  these  tables,  which  are 
reprinted  from  the  general  tide  tables,  may  he  ob- 
tained at  10  cents  each  from  the  agencies  of  the 
survey,  a  list  of  which  will  he  found  in  the  first 
number  for  each  month  of  the  Notice^  to  Mariners, 
which  is  published  weekly  by  the  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  British  government  has  contracted  with  the 
Hongkong  and  Whampoa  Dock  Company  (Ltd.). 
Hongkong,  for  the  construction  of  six  standard 
steel  ships.  These  shi|)s  are  now  in  hand  and  the 
first  vessel  will  he  launched  shortly.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  first  boat  will  be  32.=!  by  45  by  26  feet. 
having  a  carrying  capacity  of  5000  tons.  This  ves- 
sel has  been  constructed  from  .American  manu- 
factured steel  materials.  Five  other  standard  ships 
are  in  hand  in  this  dockyard,  each  of  8000  tons  car- 
rying cajiacity;   their  dimensions  are  400  by  5i  by 
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31  feet.  Four  of  these  vessels  will  be  built  of 
American  steel  materials  and  the  fifth  one  of 
British  steel. 

CHINESE  STUDENTS  ARRIVE 
An  event  of  more  than  passing  interest  during 
the  early  part  of  September  was  the  arrival  of  the 
China  mail  steamship  Nanking  with  151  Chinese 
students  on  board.  An  extensive  and  interesting 
program  of  four  days'  duration  was  prepared  for 
these  young  Chinese  men,  who  will  take  up  ex- 
tensive courses  in  American  universities,  by  the 
China  Commerce  Club  of  California.  .At  a  lunch- 
eon given  to  the  visitors  at  the  San  Francisco 
Commercial  Club  by  the  China  Commerce  Club, 
Mr.  Rentley  read  the  following  letter  from  Captain 
Robert  Dollar,  who  had  been  prevented  from  at- 
tending in  person: 

"I  regret  exceedingly  that  a  slight  accident  pre- 
vents me  from  being  present  with  you  today. 

"We  give  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  city  and 
our  country. 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  opportunity  that  is 
before  you  of  finishing  your  education  in  this  coun- 
try. Learn  all  that  is  good  and  hold  on  to  it,  and 
ignore  all  that  is  bad. 

"You  owe  your  country  a  debt  of  gratitude  in 
permitting  you  to  come  here  to  get  knowledge 
that  many  millions  of  your  countrymen  and  coun- 
trywomen cannot  get,  and  when  you  return  home 
you  can  repaj'  both  your  own  and  this  nation  by 
-Strengthening  and  increasing  the  great  friendship 
that  exists  between  the  two  countries- 

"The  undertaking  of  your  government  to  build 
ships  for  us  to  help  win  the  war  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  all  Americans. 

"Study  and  learn  how  the  trade  and  commerce 
between  ub  can  be  increased.  If  you  can  succeed 
in  this,  your  country  will  be  splendidly  repaid  for 
pending  you  here  and  this  country  will  he  more 
than  repaid  for  cancelling  your  Boxer  indemnity." 
Response  to  this  welcome  was  made  by  Prof.  N. 
C,  Vang,  dean  of  Tsing  Hua  College,  who  said: 

"It  is  with  heartfelt  gratitude  that  I  have  the 
privilege  of  thanking  the  members  of  the  China 
Commerce  Club  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  us. 
The  various  pleasure  trips,  arranged  to  combine 
with  things  most  useful  and  of  educational  value, 
show  the  extreme  care  and  interest  that  you  have 
taken  in  us.  It  is  a  token  of  the  traditional  friend- 
ship between  America  and  China.  On  behalf  of 
my  party  of  fellow  students,  1  can  but  simply  say 
from  the  depths  of  my  heart — I  thank  you  all- 

"The  United  States  of  America  has  always  been 
ready  to  assist  China,  The  introduction  of  Chris- 
tian education,  the  open-door  policy,  and  the  con- 
tributions for  relief  to  our  people  who  suffer  from 
misfortunes  are  but  most  general  instances  of 
American  good  will  to  China.  The  return  of  the 
indemnity  fund  enables  my  students  to  acquire 
the  American  education. 

"American  education  is  democratic.  It  is  an  ed- 
ucation which  both  teaches  and  creates  ideas  and 
ideals.  We  are  taught,  but  we  do  not  have  to  fol- 
low, and  when  we  follow,  we  follow  not  blindly. 
Such  education  is  most  suitable  for  the  Chinese. 
"Our  faith  and   trust  in   America  is  assured  bv 
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the  increasing  number  of  students  coming  over 
each  year.  The  student  party  of  1918  is  almost 
twice  as  large  as  the  party  of  1917.  Of  our  party 
of  some  150  members  83  owe  their  gratitude  and 
privilege  to  the  American  people's  indemnity  re- 
fund. In  no  other  country  in  the  Western  world 
are  there  so  many  students  as  in  this  country. 

"Our  absolute  faith  and  trust  in  America  is 
shown  in  our  hearty  support  of  the  prinsiple  so 
nobly  expressed  by  your  most  illustrious  President, 
that  democracy  shall  reign  in  this  world  and  de- 
mocracy will  win. 

"Such  sameness  of  ideals  binds  onr  countries 
strongly.  It  must  be  left  to  the  privilege  of  such 
organizations  as  the  honored  China  Commerce 
Club  of  California  to  make  the  bond  of  friend- 
ship lasting." 


BRANCH  FOR  STRUTHERS  AND  DIXON 

The  business  of  the  well  known  San  Francisco 
firm  of  Struthers  and  Dixon,  freight  forwarders  and 
steamship  agents,  has  increased  and  widened  in 
scope  so  rapidly  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  open  a  Seattle  branch  of  the  house  with  G.  R. 
\A'alker  in  chargel  Mr.  Walker  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  steamship  world  as  he  has  been  prom- 
nently  identified  with  the  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  Alaska-Pacific  Steamship  Company,  the 
North  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  and,  of  late 
months,  as  auditor,  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  San 
Francisco.  As  his  assistant,  Mr.  Walker  will  have 
N.  D.  Phillips,  who  has  also  a  large  amount  of 
experience  to  his  credit,  having  been  with  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and  A.  O-  Lind- 
vig  and  Company.  The  new  branch  office  of 
Struthers  and  Dixon  is  located  in  the  L.  C.  Smith 
Building,  Seattle. 


UNITED    STATES    INVESTIGATES    COAL 
BUNKERING   FACILITIES 

An  investigation  of  bunkering  facilities  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  available  for  government  ships  has 
been  started  by  the  division  of  operations  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  James  B.  Smith, 
president  of  the  King  Coal  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  have  charge  of  the  work. 
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Smith  was  apfKiiiited  to  the  position  hy  Jnhii 
H.  R.isseter.  tlirector  ul"  operations  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  floant.  Kosscter  announces  that 
he  will  crtate  every  possihie  fairiUty  fi)r  the  <niick 
dispatch  ikt  vessels  .-perateil  l>y  the  government, 
especially  on  the  Pactric  C'-asi. 

He  sai'i  that  a-  :i:'-!e  is  the  essence  of  all 
ihinijs  niari:Eriie.  i:  :~  esser.tiai  thai  every  facility 
he  proviilei!  :.:  :he  ;:a":i:n:z  •■i  ^^Mvenimcnt  ves- 
sel «i:h  the  ^rei:es-.  efriciency.  l."oal  hunkering 
is  "ne  ■■:  :he  -.rin-.e  e-se:-.::a;~  ii!  the  rapid  dispatcli- 
iny  oi  sht-j's  a::-!  ace  rdir^'  i.  ■  Kosseter  there  have 
been  'lelays  i::  >->"".e  ■■!  :j;e  p.-rts  due  to  lack  oi 
facilities. 

An  Kfriciency  Ass- ■ciati- 'n.  formed  hy  cnii)loyes 
f>i  the  I'acihc  O.^a-t  Shiphitihlinj:  I'ompany.  is  now 
in  fn'l  swin;:.  with  virtnalty  every  ilepartmeiit  of 
ihe  i)i^  plant  rejire-ented  i-n  it. 

Already   it  has  >ta:,'ed   inmn-iime  entertainments 


and  is  preparing  for  other  affairs,  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  perfecting  the  oi^ranization  of  the 
idant's  hand,  and  in  technical  matters   as   well. 

J'he  association,  which  meets  every  Wednesday, 
provides  a  ready-made  machinery  for  the  handling 
uf  special  events  for  the  men. 

J.  T.  Shephenl  has  been  elected  chairman  and 
!•'.  A.  Denhard  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  meni- 
liership,  with  department  or  scope  of  representa- 
tion in<licated.  is::  J.  T.  Shepherd,  pipefitters:  F, 
A.  Denhard,  store  room:  Fred  Bishop,  ship  fitters; 
I.  S.  White,  drafting  room:  H.  T.  .\rmstrong.  of- 
licc:  A.  T.  Unrley,  machinist:  Tim  Hurley,  black- 
smiths: J.  Arniihino,  anglesmitti;  M.  Finn,  plate 
sho]):  I'rancis  Xcff,  mold  loft:  H,  ifethvin,  car- 
Ijcniers;  V.  Cahlers,  riggers;  F.  Barrett,  riveters; 
i:.  .McKarley,  slingers;  J.  S.  Fields,  laborers;  R. 
L.  Silvey.  welders:  L.  M.  Rmce.  t ran .s porta tion ; 
H.  li.    Trenihle.  ccmipany. 


San  Francisco  Shipping  Notes 


U.\r))£K  a  rnlin:,'  issued  September  14.  by  the 
War  Traiie  Board  no  vessel  under  the  . Amer- 
ican llag  will  be  furnished  with  bunker  coal 
unless  her  wireles>  apparatus  is  so  arranged 
that  n--  message  can  he  sent  without  the  knnwlcdyc 
..f  the  Master. 

Mr-  Henry  Fortmann.  President  <.f  the  .\laska 
Packers'  Associatiim.  has  tendered  the  tree  use  of 
several  r.f  the  packing  tleet  after  tlie  season  Is  over 
for  the  purixise  of  training  ships.  .\'u  belter  craft 
lor  training  puqioses  could  he  found  and  the  (iov- 
emmcni  shouhl  find  ihe  generous  offer  of  the 
.Maska  Packers'  .Association  very  helpful  in  training 
seamen. 

The  ci>ncrelc  .ihip  "Faith",  which,  on  account  of 
the  ban  placed  on  shipping  news,  has  dropped 
somewhat  from  the  public's  altention.  is  neverthe- 
less making  g.uKl.  She  reached  a  West  (.oast 
Sfiuth  -American  port  safel},  has  discharged  her 
carg'i  iif  lumber  and  is.  we  believe,  now  on  her  way 
to  an  .Atlantic  pi^rt  with,  probably,  a  cargt>  of 
nitrate  "r  -inie  ■■iber  South  .\merican  product. 


ii|tened    office?- 
building.  San   1- 


\-   (.'o..   Inc..  i.f    New    ^'ork  have 
the    .\nierican     National     I'.aiik 

;  as  'rrans|)acitic  forwarders  un- 
.\ndrew>  &  Co.  ,,i  taliiornia. 
as  esiahlisbed  in    18S4.  and  al>" 


has  otTices  in  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and 
Buenos  .Aires,  together  with  agencies  throughout 
the  world.  It  dispatches  consolidated  car  ship- 
ments from  New  York  and  Chicago- 

Nfr.  Fwing  is  well  known  to  shippers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  having  acted  as  general  agent  for 
the  l.ehigh  \'alley  Railroad  in  San  Francisco  for 
many    years. 

The  American  Shipping  Company  of  Chicago 
and  New  York  has  opened  offices  in  the  .American 
National  Hank  building,  San  Francisco,  in  charge 
of  the  secretary  of  the  company.  R.  .A.  Graser. 

In  a  S4.000.COO  deal,  whose  details  have  been 
approved  by  the  directors  of  both  corporations, 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  headed  by  H.  F. 
.Me.xaniler.  is  about  to  purchase  outright  the  great 
fleet  of  freight  and  passenger  carriers  owned  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  Company.  The  deal  awaits  only 
formal  ratification. 

With  its  cfmsummatifm.  the  Pacific  Coast  Com- 
pany will  retire  from  the  sea.  having  disposed  of 
all  its  floating  proi)erties.  L'ntil  Xovember  1, 
P'lo,  it  operated  its  ships  under  the  name  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company.  It  then  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  wiih  the  Pacific  .Alaska 
Navigation  Company  hy  which  the  lleets  of  the 
two  corporations  were  merged  and  placed  for  oper- 
ation under  the  flag  of  a  new  company,  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company,  with  .Mexander  as  president. 
the    deal    under    which     the     Pacific 

Company    ntiw    purchases    the     Pacific 
was   olilained    today. 

;  new  deal,  the   Pacific  C*>ast  Companv 
all    of   its    vessels   and    its    stt>ck    intef- 

Pacific  Steamshi].  Company  to  the  lat- 

whicli  has  been  pending  for  weeks  is 
unmated  ai  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
soiin  by  officials  of  the  Pacific  Steain- 
my  and  liie  officers  and  board  of  the 
,  of  which  W-  T.  Piariium  is 


New 

Stcanishi 
Coast    si- 


,-iflc  Coa>t  C 


In  a  mii>bell.  the  old  Pacific  Coast  crowd,  which 
until  the  advent  of  .Alexander  a  few  years  ago. 
•a-  the  dominant  factor  in  coastwise  and  .Alaska 
freight  and  passenger  traffic,  is  to  retire  and  to 
accept  for  its  ownershi])  of  its  fleet  S4.000.000.  To 
Cover    this    payment,    the    reorganized    company. 
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which  will  probably  continue  tlie  name  of  the  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company,  will  issue  $4,C00,C00  in 
first  lien  bonds  payable  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years, 
with  maturities  probably  beginning  in  ten  years. 
A  sinking  fund  is  to  be  created  for  the  retirement 
of  the  bonds  at  maturity. 

The  Pacific  Coast  vessels  involved  in  the  new 
deal  include  the  "President,"  the  "Governor,"  the 
"Senator,"  the  "Queen."  the  "City  of  Seattle,"  the 
"Spokane."  the  "City  of  Topeka,"  the  "Curacao," 
the  "Ravalli"  and  the  "Homer,"  the  latter  a  vessel 
that  operates  in  the  California  coast  trade.  The 
"L'matilla,"  another  Pacific  Coast  ship,  was 
wrecked    several     months    ago    on     the    Japanese 

Mr.  James  Montgomerie,  Lloyd's  chief  surveyor 
for  Scotland,  recently  had  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Senate  of  London  University  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  for  his  thesis  on  the  behavior  of 
flat  plates  of  shipbuilding  (juality  when  exposed  to 
fiuid  pressure. 

Mr.  Montgomerie,  who  has  held  the  degree  of 
H.Sc.  for  a  number  of  years,  is  well  known  on  both 
the  .Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  having  made  a 
large  number  of  friends  in  the  shipbuilding  world 
while  acting  as  principal  surveyor  to  the  society 
in  New  York  in  1914,  during  the  visit  to  London  of 
Mr.  James  French,  the  society's  .\merican  chief. 


backed  up  by  plenty  of  capital.  The  British  are 
well  equipped,  having  establishments  in  every  port 
of  the  world,  and  are  ready  to  go  at  it  as  soon  as 
peace  is  declared.  To  succeed  in  the  foreign  trade, 
our  ships  must  have  cargoes  both  ways.  IE  cargo 
is  only  provided  one  way  then  the  merchandise 
carried  must  pay  at  least  75  per  cent  more  freight. 
Here  shipowners,  skilled  in  handling  their  ships 
are  necessary,  and.  with  the  tremendous  increase 
in  our  tonna£;e,  a  great  scarcity  of  shipowners 
versed  in  foreign  trade  will  have  to  be  overcome 
and  this  business  is  not  learned  in  a  day.  There- 
fore, this  is  a  very  important  situation  that  we 
must  face  now  and  not  wait  until  the  war  is  over. 
A  few  of  our  far-seeing  merchants  and  shipowners 
are  preparing  now.  but  the  movement  is  not  gen- 
eral. 

Fourth.  "We  have  got  to  creat  world  commerce 
in  comparison  with  our  present  foreign  trade, 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket." 

The  comments  of  tJie  last  few  lines  in  number 
three  apply   with  equal   force  to  this  subject.     At 


THE    FOREIGN    TRADE    OUTLOOK 

EDWARD  \.  HCRLEY.  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Hoard.  deser\es  the  thanks  of  our 
\ation  for  calling  to  our  attentitm  the  duty 
of  all  classes  of  the  community  with  respect 
to  foreign  trade,  especially  farmers,  manufactur- 
ers, merchants,  bankers  and.  last  but  not  least, 
shipowners.  He  tells  ns  that  when  the  war  is 
over  we  will  have  twenty-five  million  tons  of  ship- 
ping and  the  question  that  troubles  him  now,  a-j 
welt  as  all  our  thinking  men,  is:  How  are  we  go- 
ing to  provide  cargoes  to  fill  the  ships? 

He  gives  us  four  concrete  propositions: 

First.  "We  have  got  to  produce  the  goods  to 
keep  them  busy."  This  appeal  is  to  the  farmers. 
manufacturers  and  miners  and  the  answer  to  this 
is  to  produce  increased  activity  in  all  our  indus- 
tries and.  immediately  after  peace  is  declared  and 
when  there  is  no  further  use  for  ammunititm,  to 
change  our  munition  factories  over  to  produce 
articles  of  commerce,  thereby  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  our  unemployed  and  to  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  preparing  for  the  great  reconstruction 
period  that  all  the  nations  that  were  engaged  in  the 
war  must  go  through. 

Second,  "We  have  got  to  develop  new  markets 
to  dispose  of  our  goods."  To  carry  out  this  we 
must  send  our  best  men  to  every  part  of  the  world 
and  establish  houses  for  the  sale  of  our  products, 
establish  banks  for  financing  and,  in  the  end,  to 
have  organization  of  .Americans  actively  and  ener- 
getically to  develop  our  trade  or,  rather  to  create 
it,  as  we  have  not  nearly  enough  n{)W.  This  is 
new  business  and  requires  our  constructive  pro- 
gressive men  to  succeed  in  it. 

Third,  "We  have  got  to  fill  those  ships  with 
raw  materials  on  the  return  voyages."  To  a  great 
extent  those  who  are  selling  our  goods  will  also 
do  a  lot  of  buying  of  raw  materials.  This  will 
further  emphasize  the  necessity  of  having  men  of 
initiative  in  the  foreign  fields.  Here  is  an  oi>i)or- 
tunity    for   our   progressive     young     men — to     be 


present,  we  have  not  the  men  nor  the  establish- 
ments necessary  in  f()reign  countries  to  enable  us 
to  undertake  on  a  large  scale  the  building  of  world 
commerce  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  gigantic  under- 
taking to  provide  our  prospective  enormous  ton- 
nage with  cargoes  of  our  manufactured  goods  and 
farm  products  from  our  own  country  and  return 
cargoes  of  raw  material. 

Therefore  the.se  quest  ions  have  come  home  to 
many  of  us.  in  foreign  trade,  rousing  us  to  be  up 
and  doing  but  what  has  been  done  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  saying  it  is  hardly  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
While  the  conduct  of  the  war  must  always  be 
first  in  our  thoughts.  !  think  a  strong  coiicerted 
movement  should  be  started  all  over  the  country, 
on  Mr.  Hurley's  suggestions  and  get  ready  for 
what  our  competitors  are  pleased  to  call  "the  war 
after  the  war."  Xo  time  shoulil  be  lost,  as  it  will 
take    a    linig    time   at    best    Ili   get    ready.      Partic- 
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of  our  merchants  should  visit  every  country  that 
we  hope  to  do  business  with  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  this  great  expansion  of  our  trade  that 
we  must  have. 


BALANCE    SHEET    OF    INTERNATIONAL 
MERCANTILE    MARINE 

THE  International  Mercantile  Marine  has  is- 
sued its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  December  31,  1917,  showing  surplus, 
after  British  excess  profit  taxes,  charges  and 
steamship  depreciation  of  $11,753,509,  equivalent 
to  %22!12  on  the  preferred  stock.  In  the  preceding 
year  the  company  showed  $42.10  earned  on  the 
preferred   stock. 

The  report  shows  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  earnings  derived  from  the  operations 
of  the  American,  Red  Star,  White  Star,  Atlantic 
Transport  and  Dominion  Lines,  together  with  divi- 
dends received  from  the  Leyland  Company  and 
other  partly  owned  companies: 


1917 

♦Gross   earnings    $41,604,208 

Miscellaneous  income  9,541,546 


Total    $51,145,754 

Operating  expense,  etc 32,871,453 

Fixed   charges 2,798,316 


1916 
$60,602,010 
9,514,104 

$70,116,114 

40,471,441 

3,698,023 


Profit  for  year  t$lS,475,985       $25,946,650 

♦After  providing  for  British  excess  profits  duty. 

tEquivalent  to  $22-72  a  share  earned  on  $51,- 
725,500  preferred  stock  after  deducting  $3,722,476 
depreciation  on  steamships  for  1917.  This  com- 
pares with  $42.10  a  share  earned  in  the  previous 
year. 

Surplus  account  shows  the  following: 
Profit  1917  before  S.  S.  depreciation....:...$l 5,475,985 
Depreciation  on  steamships  for  1917 3,722,477 

Surplus  for  year  1917 $11,753,508 

Additional  surplus  Dec.  31,  1916 24,686,172 

Total  surplus  $36,439,680 

Preferred  dividends  9,827,845 


Surplus    $26,611,836 

The  result  of  operating  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company  and  its  subsidiary  com- 
panies,-including  Frederick  Leyland  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
(American  Line,  Red  Star  Line,  White  Star  Line, 
Atlantic  Transport  Line,  Dominion  Line  and  Ley- 
land  Line),  during  the  year  1917  was  as  follows: 
Gross     earnings     after     British     excess 

profits  tax  : $60,027,266 

Operating  expense,  including  U.  S.  and 

British    income    tax,    and    subsidiary 

company    bond    interest 41,188,378 

Net   earnings   $18,838,888 

I.  M.  M.  Co.  bond  intere-t 2,362,841 

Depreciation  on  steamers 4,304,506 

Surplus    $12,171,541 

Foregoing  statement  represents  earnings  of 
steamers  directly  operated  by  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co-,  together  with  earnings  of 
the  subsidiary  companies  (largely  British),  of 
which  the  entire  issues  of  capital  stock  are  owned 
bv  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.,  except  Frederick  Leyland  & 


Co.,  Ltd.,  of  which  company  about  42  per  cent 
of  the  preferred  shares  and  98  per  cent  of  the 
common  shares  are  owned  by  the  I.  M.  M.  Co. 

The  consolidated  balance  sheet  of  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  Company,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1917,  compares  as  follows: 

Assets 

1917  1918 

Property  account  *$143,220,617     *$142,528,827 

Int.  in  other  companies..     15,471,546  15,697,794 

Inventories    1,068,879  1,025,991 

Accounts  receivable  30,153,711  18,366,551 

Interest   receivable   41,483  12,937 

Agency  balances 295,836  434,331 

Stocks  and  bonds 25,129,937  17,907,363 

Cash    14,056,248  5,607,025 

Deferred  charges  1,192,141  2,707,537 

Total $230,630,398      $204,288,402 

Liabilities 

Preferred  stock  $  51,725,500      $  51,725,500 

Common  stock  49,872,000  49,872,000 

B.  &  X.  A.  capital  stock  242  242 

Funded  debt  49,291,299  50,370,714 

Loans  on   mortgage 351,329  365,156 

Loans,  bills,  etc 3,653  2,045,635 

Accounts  payable   34,381,621  13,152,696 

Agency  balances  711,647  203.036 

Interest  accrued  783,924  619,313 

Reserve   for   liabilities...  2,547,741  2,109,808 

Preferred  dividends  1,551,765             

Miscellaneous   reserves..  11,275,980  5,285,423 

Deferred  credits  996,814  3.846,706 

Insurance  fund  525,047             

Surplus  26,611,836  24.686,172 

Total    $230,630,398      $204,288,402 

♦Depreciated  valuation. 

Addressing  the  stockholders,  P.  A.  S.  Franklin, 
president  of  the  company,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  making  comparison  with  the  1916  re- 
sults it  "should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  earnings 
for  that  year  were  exceptionally  large  and  a 
marked  decrease  in  1917  net  earnings  was  to  be 
expected  because  of  Government  requisitioning  of 
all  of  the  company's  steamers.  The  British  steam- 
ers were  requisitioned  by  the  British  Government 
in  April,  1917.  The  two  Belgian  steamers  in  the 
fleet  were  requisitioned  by  that  government  as  of 
1916,  so  that  all  the  steamers  of  your  fleet  are  now 
operating  under  charter  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments." 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  earnings,  there 
has  also  been  a  very  material  increase  in  taxation, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

*'The  difficulties  of  maintaining  steamers  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  war,  have  continued  to  increase,"  President 
Franklin  says,  "but  the  directors  are  pleased  to 
record  that  everything  possible  has  been  done  in 
this  important  direction,  and  that  all  the  steamers 
are  in  a  satisfactory  working  condition. 

The  cost  of  operating  steamers  during  the  year 
increased  beyond  all  expectation,  and  expenditures 
for  labor,  supplies,  and  equipment  of  every  kind 
continue  to  increase  and  are  limited  only  by  the 
re(iuirements  and  necessities  of  the  world  situa- 
tion  resulting  from  the  prolongation  of  the  war." 


San  Francisco  Bay  Notes 


0\  tile  earlv  niornin.u  low  tide  on  September 
first  tlic  new  4.000  ton  marine  railway  at  the 
I'.anies  ami  Tibbits  yard  was  safely  anchored 
in    place.     The    structure    was    floated    into 
place  at  low  tide  and  sunk  with  rails  and  old  irun- 
The    operation    was    successfully    carried    out    and 
the  structure  is  now  ready  fur  use. 

The  first  steel  steamer  U>  be  built  at  the  Ilanloii 
Dry  nock  and  Shtphuildin;,'  Company^  Oakland 
plant,  a  5,500-toii  deadweight  carrier,  lias  been 
completed,  held  her  official  trials  and  been  accepte<i 
by  the  Shipping  Board.  The  time  taken  for  deliv- 
ery was  considered  excellent  for  a  new  yard  on  its 
first  steel  ship. 


At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
efficiency  association  recently  formed  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuildiuf^  Company 
at  the  Bay  Point,  Cal..  yard  has  chanj;eii  its  name 
to  the  War  Industries  Committee.  It  was  found 
the  organization,  except  for  the  title,  exactly  filled 
the  scope  of  such  a  committee.  The  formatitm  ni 
such  an  organization  has  been  re<iuestcd  by  the 
Labor  Department  in  all  war  industry  plants. 

The  news  of  the  change  is  given  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  shipyard  paper  published  especially  for 
the  employees  of  the  plant. 

With  the  appearance  of  this  paper.  California 
conies  up  even  with  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  in  the  number  of  such  periodicals 
published  in  shipyards  or  allied  plants.  Washing- 
ton has  three  such  papers,  and  Oregon,  with  its 
wooden  yard  papers,  seven.  More  than  two  score 
are  published  in  the  whole  country,  the  rest  being 
pretty  well  distributed  along  the  coast  line.  Three 
of  California's  four  are  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  region. 

The  effects  of  collaboration  among  the  men  are 
shown  in  the  first  number,  whose  illustrations  in- 
clude a  picture  of  Charles  Piez,  vice-president  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  taken  on  his 
recent  visit  to  the  plant  while  in  California  with 
the  Schwab  party. 


shipbuilders  by  the  education  and  training  section 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  which  has  just  established  a 
class  for  instructors  at  the  Suisun  Bay  plant  oi  the 
Pacific  Coast   Shipbuilding  Company. 

.\nniiuncement  of  the  scope  of  the  section's  work 
has  just  Come  from  the  east.  More  than  a  score 
of  training  departments  have  been  conducted  since 
the  beginning  of  the  work. 

'I"lie  class  at  the  Bay  Point  yard  is  for  the  train- 
ing of  men  who  are  to  impart  their  skill  to  others 
in  turn.  Instruction  of  groups  in  the  yard  is  a 
part  of  the  six  weeks'  course,  which  is  comlucted 
by  X.  D.  Cook,  director  of  training.  The  arrange- 
ments fi:>r  the  courses  were  made  by  E.  B.  Sher- 
wood, district  representative  of  the  training  section. 

The  men  in  these  classes  are  picked  not  only  for 
special  qualifications  and  aptitudes  but  with  a  view- 
to  securing  instructors  capable  of  efficaciously  im- 
parting their  technical  knowledge  to  new  workers 
and  of  assisting  men  of  some  experience  to  advance 
to  positions  of  greater  skill.  Five  years'  experience 
in  his  trade  is  one  of  the  government's  require- 
ments for  a  man  enrolling  for  training  as  an  in- 
structor. 

This  is  part  of  the  nation's  vast  task  of  building 
up  a  force  of  skilled  men  capable  of  building  the 
"bridge  of  ships"  on  a  minimum  time  progrannne. 


Ten   thousand   green   men.   many  of   whom   had 
never  seen  a  ship,  have  been  turned  into  capable 


On  September  18th  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  San  Francisco  business  men,  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  spent  the  afternoon  and 
evening  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  as  guests  of 
the  Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  rapid 
strides  being  made  by  the  East  Bay  city  surprised 
many  of  the  visitors,  who  did  not  realize  that  Oak- 
land's population  is  now  estimated  at  3/5,000  and 
that  there  are  over  1300  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  party  was  escorted  in  automobiles 
throughout  the  business  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts and  tendered  a  banquet  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
R-  C.  Warner  of  the  Standard  Oil  Companv  pre- 
sided at  the  dinner  and  H.  C.  Capwell  and  (leorge 
C.  Boardman  delivered  addresses. 


Tbc  paiicnt  ihop  of  o 


entlv  received  in  irnponanl  order 
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Puget  Sound  Activities 

By  Special  Correspondent 


W'H  the  evident  intention  of  furthering  its 
interests  in  the  Orient  and  for  the  in- 
creasing of  its  services  between  the  ports 
of  China,  Japan  and  other  far  Eastern 
centers  and  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States. 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  recently  announced 
the  detailing  of  several  prominent  staflF  men  to 
duty  across  the  Pacific. 

According  to  A.  F.  Haines,  general  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  R.  D.  Pinneo,  for 
the  past  several  months  the  New  York  representa- 
tive of  the  company,  has  been  chosen  as  head  of 
a  force  of  expert  traffic  men  to  go  to  the  Orient 
with  a  view  of  further  cementing  the  relations  al- 
ready established  there  by  the  company,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  anticipated  immense  increase  in 
trade  with  localities  upon  the  cessation  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Pinneo  is  now  on  his  way  to  Seattle,  and  is 
expected  to  sail  for  China  next  month. 

Replacing  Mr.  Pinneo  at  the  Xew  York  office 
will  be  Hugh  Gallagher,  for  several  years  attached 
to  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company's  staff,  and 
who  recently  removed  from  San  Francisco  to 
Seattle  with  E.  G.  McMicken.  the  company's  gen- 
eral passenger  agent.  Gallagher  is  already  on  his 
way  to  his  new  post 

In  addition  to  R.  D.  Pinneo  on  the  Oriental 
detail  will  be  John  J.  Gorman,  who  has  been  en- 
ticed away  from  Dodwell  &  Company,  with  which 
latter  concern  he  has  been  for  the  past  eight  years. 
Gorman  will  accompany  Pinneo  to  the  Orient,  and 
so  will  E.  E.  Johnson,  the  present  foreign  trade 
expert  attached  to  the  .Admiral   Line's  local  staff- 


funeral  arrangements  were  handled  by  the  Masonic 
order,  of  which  the  deceased  was  an  active  member. 
Cremation  followed.  Capt.  Hunter  was  in  com- 
mand of  his  vessel  up  until  the  night  of  August 
31,  this  year,  or  when  she  was  but  one  day  out  of 
Seattle,  when  attacked  by  the  malady,  gall  stones, 
which  necessitated  the  operation  which  resulted 
in  his  demise.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  long 
career  at  sea  that  he  was  unalJle  to  bring  his 
vessel  into  port. 


SEATTLE  DOCK  EARNINGS 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  various  units  of  the 
Port  of  Seattle  for  the  eight  months  ending  August 
31  this  year  reached  the  immense  sum  of  1,542.- 
408.08  according  to  figures  just  compiled  by  Matt 
H.  Grpmley,  chief  accountant  for  the  port  cbm- 
mission.  These  figures  include  the  operation  of 
the  port  ferry  systems  on  Elliott  Bay  and  Lake 
Washington. 

The  figures  follow: 


Terminals :  .August 

Salnum    Bav '^     7.4<;').21 

Smith's    Cove 117.8f.l.30 

Bell   Street 27J69.f-.ft 

Stacv    Street 22.3W  81 

Han'ford  Street l';.723.4*J 

Spokane   Street 62.920.73 

Canal   Waterwav    (Ind. 

Sites')  ' 754.64 


Jan.  1  to 
Aug.  31 

$  41,703.87 
M5.'J06.16 
iyi,958.34 
220,472.59 
107,021.47 
271.530.r>'J 

7,272.48 


Totals,  Terminals $2.58.919.84      S1.485,865.f)0 


V\'ith  the  passing  of  Capt.  J.  C.  Hunter,  for  many 
years  master  of  the  .Alaska  Steamship  Company's 
liner  N'orthwestern.  who  succumbed  to  the  after 
effects  of  an  operation  performed  at  Providence 
Hospital  September  8,  came  the  end  of  a  most 
active  career.  Capt.  Hunter  was  probably  the 
oldest  navigator  in  Pacific  waters  who  bad  been 
in  continuous  active  service  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  for  he  was  7.^  years  <if  age  and  had  been  at 
sea  for  a  period  of  S9  years  of  that  time. 

Of  hardy  N'orse  stock,  Capt.  J  C.  Hunter  was 
born  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  1843.  and  first  went 
to  sea  when  a  lad  of  16  years.  lie  came  to  the 
Pacific  in  a  sailing  ship  in  the  latter  sixties. 
He  was  married  at  \'ictoria  in  1880,  after  which 
Capt.  Hunter  removed  to  San  I'Vancisco.  later 
establishing  his  home  at  Alameila.  where  his 
onlv  child.  Cant.  .Albert  Thomas  Hunter,  now 
a  Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  I'nJted  States 
navy,  commanding  the  S,  S-  Xorthern  Pacific. 
operating  in  the  war  zone,  was  born  in  1883.     The 


Ferry  Systems : 

Elliott    Bay 

,  Lake    Washingtoi 


28,542.11 

28.000.37 


Fotals.  Ferrv  Sys- 
tems   -'. ' $'J.001.37 


Totals  Gross  Earn- 
Port  of  Se- 


attle    $267,921.21       $1,542,408.08 


AMONG  THE  WORKERS 

Capt.  J.  M.  Scott,  head  of  the  Scott  P.rother.s 
Corporation  of  Mobile.  Ala.,  is  due  in  Seattle 
shortly  to  complete  the  transfer  of  several  vessels 
recently  ac(|uired  f<)r  French  interests  by  his  con- 
cern through  the  offices  of  Thorndyke.  Trenholme 
^-  Co.,  Inv  ,  of  this  city.  .Among  these  ac<|nisi- 
tions  is  the  British  vessel  now  known  as  the 
Bowler,  which  formerly  was  the  famons  collier 
Zafiru.  one  of  the  historic  units  of  Admiral  (ieorge 
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Dewey's  fleet  in  the  engagement  at  Manila  Bay, 
May  1.  1898,  at  which  time  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
annihilated. 

The  Bowler  is  now  a  most  unique  craft,  and 
probably  the  only  one  of  her  kind  afloat.  She 
was  originally  a  steel  vessel,  but  has  recently 
been  reconstructed  by  having  a  sheathing  of  3-inch 
Douglas  fir  enclose  her  iron  hull.  Instead  of  a 
two-masted  collier  she  is  now  a  three-masted  bald 
headed  schooner  rigged  power  vessel,  her  steam 
engines  having  ben  displaced  by  internal  combus- 
tion oil  engines-  So  far  she  has  not  been  classi- 
fied by  either  Lloyd's  registry  or  the  Bureau  Ver- 
itas, and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  this 
that  Capt.  Scott  is  enroute  to  this  section. 

Capt.  John  F.  Blain,  district  officer  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  is  on  another  business  visit 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  emergency  fleet  corpora- 
tion at  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  He  is  ex- 
pected  back  about  October    1. 

Miss  Florence  Fraser,  former  night  nurse  at  the 
emergency  hospital  of  the  J.  F.  Duthie  plant,  was 
recently  presented  with  a  handsome  portmanteau 
in  which  reposed  a  purse  of  $175,  the  gift  of  the 
workmen  of  the  Duthie  plant.  Miss  Fraser  was 
highly  popular  among  the  employees  at  Duthie's, 
for  she  was  selected  by  them  as  sponsor  of  the 
steamship  Western  Star,  one  of  the  pair  of  8800 
tonners  launched  by  this  plant  on  July  4  Out  of 
the  ribbons  from  which  dangled  the  container  used 
at  the  christening.  Miss  Fraser  has  sewn  a  beauti- 
ful American  flag  which  she  intends  to  present  to 
the  vessel. 

The  drydock  acquired  by  J.  T.  Heffernan  at  Port- 
land some  few  weeks  ago  has  been  moored  at  the 
new  Hefifernan  West  Seattle  site,  and  recently 
commenced  operations.  Among  the  first  vessels 
lifted  by  the  newly  installed  dock  were  the  Nor- 
wegian steamship  Sinaloa  and  the  American  steam- 
ship Ketchikan,  the  latter  being  owned  by  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company,  and  the  former  being 
under  charter  to  A-  O.  Lindwig  &  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco. 

Detailed  to  make  an  extensive  report  on  coal 
bunkering  facilities  in  the  Northwest  at  the  request 
of  J.    H.    Rosseter,   director-general   of   operations 


of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  James  B. 
Smith,  president  of  the  King  Coal  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  spent  several  days  in  this  vicinity 
recently. 

By  an  arrangement  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  and  the  Seattle 
Waterfront  Employers  Union  recently,  the  employ- 
ment halls  operated  on  the  open  shop  basis  by  the 
latter  organization  have  passed  into  government 
control.  T.  V  O'Connor,  international  president 
of  the  longshoremen;  Edgar  C.  Snyder,  represent- 
ing the  Department  of  Labor,  and  A.  F.  Haines, 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  W.  C.  Dawson,  of  W.  C-  Dawson  & 
Company,  together  with  the  sectional  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Longshoremen's  Union,  comprised  the 
confreres  at  the  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  halls  which  had  for  years  been  a  bone 
of  contention  along  the  local  waterfront. 

David  Miller,  for  the  past  six  years  port  en- 
gineer for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  that  corporation  and  joined 
forces  with  the  firm  of  V.  S.  Jenkins  Company, 
engineers  and  manufacturers  agents,  with  offices 
in  the  Grand  Trunk  Dock.  Miller's  long  years 
of  experience  in  the  care  and  repairing  of  machin- 
ery and  equipment  of  the  big  tanker  fleet  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  splendid  asset  in  his  new  en- 
vironment. 

Anticipating  the  continued  growth  of  Seattle's 
water  borne  commerce,  several  former  employes  of 
the  Geo  S.  Bush  &  Co.  have  organized  the  Ocean 
Brokerage  Co.  with  a  view  of  entering  actively  in 
the  shipping,  both  importing  and  exporting,  freight 
forwarding,  and  fire  and  marine  insurance  business. 
The  new  company  formally  opened  offices  in  the 
Stuart  building,  and  announcements  were  mailed  to 
various  shippers  throughout  the  Northwest.  The 
officials  of  the  new  concern,  practically  all  from 
the  stafif  of  Geo-  S.  Bush  &  Co.,  have  had  years  of 
experience  in  various  departments  of  the  business, 
and  have  launched  into  business  for  themselves. 

W.  R.  Colby  Jr.,  formerly  secretary  of  Geo.  S. 
Bush  &  Co.,  is  the  president  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized concern.  J.  E.  Al- 
lison, also  from  that  firm, 
is  vice-president  of  the 
new  concern,  and  will 
have  active  charge  of  the 
export  business.-  Allison 
formerly  was  associated 
with  this  department  for 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St-  Paul  Railway  un- 
der F.  J.  Calkins,  and  is 
said  to  be  especially  qual- 
ified in  this  department. 
F.  V.  Sandin.  who  is  to 
handle  the  import  busi- 
ness of  the  new  concern, 
has  had  six  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  cus- 
tom house  details  and  es- 
pecially reappraisement. 

.■\s   office   manager   for 
the    new    concern    C.    M. 

.E  for  the  Skinner  una  Eddy  l-         ii       i  i.  ,       - 

'  '  Small     has     been     desig- 
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natetl  to  that  ilepartmeiil. 

l-iir   many   years   he   was 

with     the     Wells     Farjio 

C  o  in  pan  y.  the  ( '■  r  o  a  t 

Northern  docks,  ami  later 

with      Bush     <';      Co..     in 

which    latter    capacity    he 

handled  oil  shipments  cn- 

clnsivelv. 

Miss  R.  A.  Cook,  form- 
erly secretary  ti>  the  iiian- 

aj^er  of  one   nf   ihe   lari-- 

est    music    hnuses    in    the 

\ o r t h  w est.    has    hecn 

chosen    treasurer    of    the 

new  concern,  while  A.  J. 

Ciiskcy,    with    lon^;   expe- 
rience   as    ajjent    lor    bell 

line   railroads,   and   form- 
erly    with     the     Nippon 

Yusen    Kaisha    line,    has 

been  clio.>;en   tralTic   man-    ^'''  "'  ""  '"'"  pon'o^"'  go'ne  i' 

ajrer. 

R.  J.  Welch,  once  connected  with  The  Paciiic 
Northwest  Demurrage  I'ureau  and  later  with  Mit- 
sui vS:  Company,  and  now  an  official  of  the  Ocean 
Warehouse  Company,  of  Taconia.  has  joined  forces 
with  the  new  concern  and  will  divide  his  time  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Tacoma- 

R.  E.  Piichforth,  with  a  number  of  years  experi- 
ence with  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
railway  and  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  will 
be  the  repiilarly  accredited  Tacoma  representative 
of  the  new  company. 


NEW   DOCK  NEARING  COMPLETION 

With  the  delivery  early  in  September  of  the  first 
unit  of  the  big  new  drjdock  being  built  by  the 
Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation.  Seattle  can  be  said 
to  have  a  third  ship  repair  concern  preparing  to 
actively  engage  in  the  repairing  and  reconstruction 
of  damaged  vessels. 

This  unit  is  the  first  of  four  such  which  will 
eventually  comprise  the  big  marine  lift  calculated 
to  raise  a  vessel  or  vessels  aggregating  17,000 
tons  when  entirely  assembled.  The  first  unit  was 
completed  at  the  plant  of  the  Port  Blakely  Mills 
Company  at  Port  Blakely.  a  Skinner  &  Eddy  prop- 
erty under  lease  to'  Comyn,  Mackall  &  Company, 
of  San  Francisco.  However,  the  latter  concern  had 
no  interest  in  the  construction  of  the  drydock. 
since  that  work  was  undertaken  by  a  corps  of 
Skinner  &  Eddy  employees  under  the  direction  of 
J.  Johnson,  an  old-time  shipbuilder  and  employee 
of  the  Seattle  plant. 

The  new  drydock  is  being  built  in  four  sections. 
each  90  feet  long  by  120  feet  beam,  and  each 
capable  <'i  beinj;  operated  individually  or  collect- 
ively, as  well  as  of  permitting  additional  sections 
to  be  added  at  will.  Another  section  will  be  de- 
livered about  October  1,  and  the  entire  dock  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. 

This  new  marine  lift  is  being  installed  at  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  the  Seattle  Construction 
&  Drydock  Company's  big  10,000  ton  lift,  since 
removed  to  the  Harbor   Island   site   of   the   Todd 


Drydocks  Company,  Inc.,  the  newly  organized  con- 
cern which  succeeded  the  ship  construction  enter- 
prise when  that  plant  was  purchased  by  the  United 
Slates  Shipping  Board  and  turned  over  to  Skiiiner 
it  Eddy  for  operation  as  the  latter's  No.  2  plant 


NIPPON    YUSEN    KAISHA'S    HALF    YEAR 

The  report  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  for  the 
half  year  ending  May  30th,  1918,  shows  net  profits 
after  providing  for  depreciation  of  the  fleet,  insur- 
ance and  ships'  structural  repair  funds  and  war 
taxes,  of  34,312,842  yen,  including  684,513  yen 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  term. 

The  directors  now  propose  that  this  surplus  be 
appropriated  as  follows.  Yen 

Legal   reser\e  fund   l,f>81,416 

Special  reserve  for  war  risk  and  depre- 
ciation of  vessels  to  be  built  and  pur-     ■ 

chased 10,000,000 

.-Additional  depreciation  of  the  book  val- 
ue of  the  fleet 1,500,000 

Special  reserve - 500,000 

Dividend  equalization  fund 7.000,000 

Directors'  and  auditors'  fees 375,000 

Dividend  (10  per  cent) 1.879,680 

Extra  dividend  (40  per  cent) 7.518,720 

Fund   lor   the   training,    protection    and 

encouragement  of  seamen 350,000 

Pension   fund   2,.=i00,000 

Total  33,304.816 

Leaving  a  balance  to  he  carried  forward 

to  next  account  i>f 1,008,026 

The  remarkably  simug  financial  condition  of  this 
company  is  well  shown  in  the  balance  sheet  for 
March  .ilst.  1918,  which  is  as  follows: 

Assets  Yen 

Reduced  book  value  of  lleet 2'i.S79,543.95 

Reduced     book     value     of     launche.<. 

barges,  etc 44'>.204.ai 

Buildings  and  land 7,')41.357.61 

Ships'  stores  in  stock 955,711.84 

Public  loans  and  other  securities 61.589,141.98 
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Cash  at  banks  and  in  hand 69,723^71.00 

Sundry  debtors 7.090,223.86 

Total  177,647.054.28 

LiabilitieB,  Yen 

Share  capital  44,000.000.00 

Insurance  fund  14,841.471.57 

Ships'  structural  repair  fu  id. 4,908.245.18 

Legal  reserve  fund - 8,138,969.60 

Dividend  equalization  fund 7,100,000.00 

Fund    for    extension    of   services    and 

Improvement  of  fleet -    6.000,000.00 

Reserve  for  construction  and  repairs 

of  buildings  3,000,000.00 


Special  reserve - 

Reserve  for  war  risk  and  depreciation 
of  vessels  to  be  buitt  and  purchased  21,640^lJB5 

Fund  for  training',  protection  and  en- 
couragement for  seamen 850JOOIU30 

Pension  fund  3,53433&56 

Sundry  creditors I7,820,08Gu6B 

Amount  brought  forward-  from  last 
account   684,513^3 

Xet  profit  for  the  half  year 33fi2ti,329Jl 


.177^7,054^8 


New  Smith's  Cove  Project 


AT  a  special  Port  of  Seattle  district  election 
held  in  connection  with  the  regular  pri- 
maries on  September  10,  the  voters  of 
Seattle  and  King  County  indorsed  all  four 
propositions  submitted  by  the  port  commission  for 
the  immediate  and  future  improvement  of  the 
publicly  owned  harbor  facilities  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  In  many  precincts  the  vote  was  8  and  9 
to  1,  and  each  separate  proposition  carried  with 
a  safe  margin  over  the  required  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  vote  cast. 

These  propositions  involve  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  a  new  pier  at  Smith  Cove,  duplicating 
the  present  port  properties  at  that  harbor  point, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  present  pier.  The 
voters  also  sanctioned  the  proposition  submitted 
at  the  instance  of  the  war  department  which  calls 
for  the  taking  over  by  the  Port  of  Seattle  at  the 
end  of  five  years  from  its  completion  the  pro- 
posed new  $1,250,000  pier  planned  by  the  govern- 
ment for  Harbor  Island.  The  last  of  the  four 
propositions  embraced  the  sanction  of  the  voters 
to  the  port  commission's  proposal  to  add  two  addi- 
tional piers  to  the  Smith  Cove  terminals,  making 
a  total  of  four  wharves  at  that  basin,  and  providing 
for  legislative  sanction  to  the  increasing  of  the 
ports  bonding  hmit,  now  set  automatically  at  3  per 
cent  of  valuation,  to  a  higher  figure  providing  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  project. 

Chief  Engineer  Geo.  F.  Xicholson,  of  the  Fort 
of  Seattle,  has  already  started  work  on  the  newly 
authorized  Pier  B  at  Smith's  Cove,  and  has  com- 
piled the  following  summary  of  the  several  port 
projects  recently  endorsed: 

"The  present  Smith's  Cove  Pier  is  known  as 
Pier  "A",  it  being  one-half  mile  long  and  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  pier  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
is  to  be  widened  and  extended  to  West  Garfield 
Street,  adding  approximately  100,000  sq.  ft.  to  the 
open  wharf.  This  extension  will  enable  the 
straightening  out  of  the  railroad  facilities  at  the 
pier  so  that  the  efficiency  of  this  great  terminal 
will  be  materially  increased.  The  slips  on  either 
side  of  the  proposed  extension  to  Pier  "A"  will  be 
dredged  to  the  full  depth  of  35  feet  at  low  tide. 
The  berthing  space  will  be  increased  from  4,000 
lineal  feet  to  .^..'iOO,  giving  a  total  berthing  space 
for  13  large  ocean  carriers.  The  cost  of  the  above 
extension  will  be  approximately  $400,000.00. 

The  construction  of  Pier  "B",  which  the  Com- 
mission contemplates  at  once,  will  be  the  most 
gigantic  and   best  equipped   foreign   trade  pier  on 


either  the  .Atlantic  or  Pacific  Coasts  of  America. 
(ireat  as  is  the  public  pier  in  operation  at  Smith's 
Cove,  the  new  facilities  will  overshadow  it.  The 
new  pier  will  do  more,  it  will  overshadow  any 
pier  of  the  kind  both  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans  in  North  and  South  America.  The  new 
pier  will  hold  a  title  beyond  doubt  in  size  and  io 
modern  equipment  for  handling  heavy  cargo.  This 
second  pier,  of  course,  forms  a  larger  part  of  the 
construction  program  this  Fall.  It  will  be  365 
feet  wide  and  2,700  feet  long,  or  a  trifle  over  one- 
half  mile  long.  A  slip  350  feet  wide  separates  the 
existing  and  proposed  terminal.  A  new  slip  will 
also  be  dredged  to  the  west  of  Pier  "B"  and  in 
all,  the  dredging  excavation  will  amount  to  over 
2,000,000  cubic  yards,  1,000,000  of  which  will  be 
used  in  filling  two  of  the  city  waterfront  streets, 
viz.,  Elliott  avenue  and  Railroad  avenue  in  their 
north  sections,  and  which  when  finished  will  give 
a  direct  paved  thoroughfare  from  the  business  dis- 
trict to  Smith's  Cove  on  an  easy  grade.  Two 
2-story  cargo  sheds  120  feet  wide  by  1,000  feet 
long  will  be  constructed'  at  the  street  end  of  the 
new  pier.  Four  depressed  tracks  will  occupy  the 
central  section  of  this  gigantic  pier,  the  two  out- 
side ones  of  which,  on  the  open  wharf,  will  be  so 
located  that  the  locomotive  cranes  can  operate 
over  same.  Two  surface  shipside  tracks  will  oc- 
cupy the  outer  side  of  the  structure.  Crossovers 
will  be  provided  every  500  feet  to  increase  speed 
and  efficiency  in  switching.  In  all,  there  will  be 
four  and  one-half  miles  of  railroad  trackage  on 
the  new  pier  and  a  total  of  six  miles  of  trackage 
including  the  Pier  "A"  extension  and  connecting 
tracks  with  the  large  Interbay  Railroad  Yard, 
which  is  directly  behind  the  new  terminals. 

A  great  deal  of  heavy  freight  handling  equip- 
ment is  contemplated  in  connection  with  the  oew 
pier.  Two  10-ton  traveling  cranes,  each  operating 
on  120  ft.  steel  spans  22  feet  above  the  open  wharf 
will  travel  1600  feet  up  and  down  the  open  area 
of  the  new  structure,  each  crane  serving  one  side 
of  the  pier.  The  elevated  cranes  are  used  in  order 
that  valuable  open  wharf  cargo  space  will  not  be 
used  by  the  operation  of  cranes.  By  this  method, 
all  the  cranes  will  be  operated  above  the  cargo  on 
the  dock  and  the  traveling  cranes  will  be  able 
to  unload  direct  from  cars  on  the  depressed  tracks 
to  ship  and  vice  versa-  This  equipment  will  be 
high  speed  cranes,  with  a  view  of  handling  heavy 
cargo  faster  than  ever  before.  The  cost  of  Pier 
"R"   will  be  $2,000,000.00.  and  a   terminal   design 
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is  beint:  made  that  will  hold  the  same  place  in 
ocean  terminals  that  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  plant 
now  hulds  in  the  American  Shiplmildiiiy  industry. 
When  Pier  "l'-"  i>  completed  and  the  extensi.jn 
made  to  existing  I'icr  "A",  a  bcrthin.ii  space  t>f 
11. a»  lineal  icet  will  he  pruvided.  enablin;;  twenty- 
five  lari^e  -icean  i,'i>iii,ir  vessels  tn  load  and  dis- 
charge at  the  satne  time.  Twr>  35-tiin  l.ici>mi.tive 
cranes  will  al>..  add  t..  the  l-adin^-  elliclency  as 
will  a  baiierv  nl  electric  traclMr>  and  traciiT  trail- 
ers. Lach  train  with  a  capacity  mi  S  h>  10  t.m- 
will  increase  llie  handlin;^  ctticiencv  in  the  car;,'o 
sheds.  Eisht  portal>le  second  rii.o'r  h.ading  plat- 
forms will  alsi.  be  installed  in  onier  to  enable 
the  loading  and  unIoa<lin^'  in  cnnnectinn  with  the 
seci.nd  tloor  of  the  carf.'>>  sheds.  A  UXJ-t..n  shear 
ley  derrick  will  alsi)  occnpy  a  ])ronnnent  place  i-n 
the  pier  to  expedite  the  handlinj;  i>l  heavy  eipnp- 
ment.  This  ctticiencv  in  liandlin^^  cars;"  on  a  tre- 
mendons  scale  is  a  special  feature  in  the  new  de- 
sign and  will  help  facilitate  the  handlin;j  of  the 
large  China  and  Ia])an  traile  and  the  expected  vast 
Rnssian  trade. 

The    voters    of    the    Port    District    appmved    a 
S4.4')0.fK)0.(JlJ    bond    issne    on    Sei>tendjer    lOih.    t.. 
ciiver  the  projects- 
Present  Smith's   Cove   Pier 

Smith's  Cove  Pier,  located  on  the  north  shore 
of  Elliott  r.ay,  is  310  feet  wide  and  .me-half  mile 
in  length,  having  aini.ist  4.0(X»  feet  of  berthing 
space.  Water  depth  at  fender  line,  3.^  leet.  It 
is  now  recognized  as  being  the  finest  pier  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  may  be  regarded  as  two  long 
wharves,  back  to  back,  with  lour  depressed  rail- 
way tracks  between.  About  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  pier,  or  130,000  sfpiarc  feet,  is  covered  by 
one-st<irv  sheds,  nearly  100  feet  wide,  which  have 
a  cubical  content  of'  3,.=100,000  cubic  feet.  The 
remainder  of  the  wharf  comprising  260,000  scpiare 


feet  is  an  open  wharf,  the  east  side  being  used  for 
export  lumber  and  steel,  while  the  west  side  is 
utilized  ii<r  the  storing  and  bulking  of  vegetable 
and  fish  oils. 

Smith's  Cove  Pier  is  e.|uipped  wlih  a  S40.000.00 
gantry  traveling  crane,  which  is  electrically  driven 
and  lightcii  fur  nii^ht  liia<ling.  and  covers  a  section 
•  •\  the  ..pen  pier'iiearly  ''00  feet  in  length.  The 
crane  serves  the  depressed  tracks  in  the  center  uf 
the  i>ier,  al,-..  40  feel  .-ui  ..ver  the  channel  along- 
>iile.  so  that  cargo  can  be  loaded  direct  fr,.m  car 
til  ship,  and  vice  versa, 

A  structural  steel  shear  leg  derrick  of  100  tons 
capacity,  casting  >;_'0.0m.(;0  is  provided  |..r  heavy 
lifts.  Tw.i  lociiniotive  cranes  ><i  15  ami  35  ion 
ca]>acities  each,  are  indispensable  f-ir  handling 
freight  .in  the  open  wharf. 

Three  miles  of  public  railroad  tracks  have  been 
constructed  on  the  terminal  l.iy  the  Port  I'om- 
missiiin. 

I-"or  the  storage  nf  vegetable  and  fish  oil.  two 
undergr.iund  storage  nil  tanks  of  8.CO0  barrel 
capacity,  have  been  constructed,  Tlds  type  of 
construction  does  not  take  up  valuable  dock  space. 
and  the  several  compartments  formed  hy  the  n>oI- 
supporting  walls  arc  very  necessary  on  account 
of  the  many  small  shipments  of  the  different  kinds 
III  oil-  Xumenms  pi]>e  lines  have  also  beeii  pro- 
vhled.  together  with  duinping  tables  and  cen- 
trifugal pumps  for  the  economical  handling  of  oil 
to  tank  cars.  The  ojien  wharf  has  been  provided 
with  several  flood  lights  so  that  boats  can  be 
unloaded  and  cargo  distribnted  as  well  at  night  as 
in  the  day  lime.  To  the  rear  of  the  Smith's  Cove 
Wharf  the  Port  District  owns  twelve  acres  of  land, 
some  of  which  has  been  leased  out  to  private  in- 
dustries. These  industrial  tracts  are  served  with 
public  railroad  spurs. 
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Delay  in  the  receipt  "i  necessary 
as  siinie  machinery,  was  ]niinteil  tn  as  an  nhstaclc 
steel  men  were  unable  tn  overcnrnc  in  rnakin^j  Sep- 
tember .me  <>i  the  best  im.nllis  in  the  history  nt 
the  ilistrict  in  the  niatier  ui  ilelivcrie^.  The 
Kmergency  Fleet  Curjuiratiim  had  pmniiscd  an 
increase  in  steel  shipments  sn  that  all  rci|nircinents 
of  the  month  niifiht  be  met,  but  the  builders  arc 
loiikiu^  idrward  to  bein^-  up  to  schedule  (hiritifj 
Octiiber.  Added  to  material  and  cijuipmciit  diffi- 
culties has  been  that  ol  inability  to  obtain  a  snl'fi- 
cient  force  of  laborers. 

Names  have  been  announced  tor  10  steamers, 
each  of  ''500  tons,  the  (J.  M.  Standifer  Construc- 
tion Corporation  has  undertaken  at  its  new  \*an- 
coiivcr  establishment,  where  three  are  under  way. 
In  order  of  their  numbers  they  are  to  be  the 
Cokesit.  Coaxet.  W'aban.  Wawalona.  Nismaha. 
( )locksom.  Weepatiick,  \\'eci>oiset,  i'awlet  and 
Iicarimrt.  ihe  fourth  and  fifih  ways  tliere  will 
be  in  service  before  the  first  of  the  year,  only  lini- 
itcil  steel  deliveries  holdinjj  them  hack  now. 

in  a  new  restaurant  the  Columbia  Kiver  Ship- 
liuildin;;  Corporation  is  establisliinji  1200  men 
are  to  be  jjiven  their  meals  at  one  sitting-  The 
|)lans  contemplate  the  food  beinj,'  serveil  on  a  cost 
basis. 

Laws  of  <  Ire^'on  provide  that  no  union  man 
belou^'in;;  to  a  National  (iuard  or;tani/ation  can 
be  called  to  perf-irni  strike  diitv,  so  union  ship- 
workers     -  .      .     - 
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limitations  the  I'ort  of  I'.irt- 
decide.1  to  Imild  a  cal  dock 
of  5111)  feet.  th..uj;h  they  will 


retain  the  width  of  ').=;  feet  as  first  planned.  The 
structure  will  be  contracted  for  under  a  cost  plus 
basis  and  later  may  be  extended.  The  Pacific 
Coast  Coal  Company  is  proceeding  with  its  new 
bunkers,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  5000  tons, 
while  yard  space  will  permit  of  flat  storage  facil- 
ities beiiiff  developed  that  will  care  for  15,000  tons 
addiiitmal.  .\t  jiresent  the  company  is  handling 
an  averat^e  of  4CU()  tons  of  coal  a  week  in  lighters 
to  ships  here,  that  system  being  adopted  in  all 
cases  >ince  a  recent  lire  damaged  the  old  bunkers. 

Charles  Kudeen.  of  Portland,  has  been  named  a 
menilier  of  the  Oregon  State  Hoard  of  Pilot  Com- 
missioners to  succeed  the  late  Charles  G.  Wilson^ 
of  the  Clark  I'i  Wilson  Lumber  Company,  who 
died  the  latter  jjart  i>f  August.  Mr,  Kiideen  was 
elected  president  of  the  IJoard.  a  position  Mr, 
Wilson  had  filled  from  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. July.  I'>15.  until  his  death.  t)thers  on  the 
Hoard  are  Captain  \Vm-  C.  XlcXaitght,  of  Port- 
land, an<l  Thomas  Nelson,  of  Astoria. 

lieing  unsuccessful  in  i>lacing  contracts  at  San 
I'ranciseo  for  10  steel  steamers  to  be  delivered  after 
the  war,  Douglas  Woodhams.  of  Douglas  Wood- 
lianis  Jt  Company,  No,  1  Charing  Cro.ss,  London, 
spent  a  few  (lays  in  Portland  during  the  month  on 
the  same  cpiesl.  Steel  builders  say  they  are  willing 
to  unilertake  contracts  on  a  cost  plus  basis,  but 
not  to  accept  a  lump  sum  with  the  usual  condi- 
tions attached,  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
when  the  conllict  will  be  brought  to  a  close, 

.\ction  of  iWO  members  of  the  Uoilermakers' 
Cnion  in  refusing  to  work  in  steel  shipyards  Sat- 
urday afternoons  during  .September,  was  met  by 
the  Uillamette  In.n  it  Steel  Works  September  14 
with  an  onler  thai  every  man  leaving  the  plant  at 
noon  he  <lischarged.  ,?'»  of  ihcm  being  listed.  They 
were  juiid  otT  the  fnll-.wing  -Moiidav,  together  with 
six  of  the  iiiiiht  shift.  .\s  there  were  2300  men 
on  the  payroll  the  percentage  was  regarded  Strik- 
ingly Miiall.  The  declinaiiou  to  work  grew  out 
of  dissaiisfaclioii  civer  the  failure  of  the  ilacy 
Wa.i^e  .\djustnieiit  lloanl  t'l  announce  its  new 
schedule  ..f  wages  and  c.mditiims  Lab.ir  Day. 

James  1;.  Sniitb.  of  San  l'>ancisco,  president  of 
the  King  Coal  Cnipauy,  spent  a  few  days  in  Port- 
land the  forejian  of  September,  making  a  survev  of 
bunkering  lacililies  at  the  solicitation  of  J.  H,  Ros- 
>eUT,  ilirector  of  the  bureau  of  operation  of  the 
I'nited  States  Shipping  Hoard.  Mr.  Smith  was 
.ith  having  expressed  himself  pleased  with 


the  speed  attained  in  bunkering  ships  fnim  barges 
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and  of  the  preparations  under  way  for  increasing 
the  shore  bunkers  here. 

Henry  Teal,  of  Portland,  was  the  purchaser,  Sep- 
tember 12,  of  a  block  of  $1,000,000  of  terminal 
improvement  bonds  the  Commission  of  Public 
Docks  disposed  of  to  insure  funds  with  which  to 
complete  the  first  unit  of  the  St.  Johns  Municipal 
terminal  and  grain  elevator-  The  bonds  are  of 
the  4^4  per  cent,  class  and  were  sold  for  $939,400. 
The  Commission  disposed  of  $1,500,000  of  bonds 
a  year  ago  with  which  to  start  the  project.  The 
1200- foot  pier  will  be  ready  for  service  in  a  few 
w^eeks,  the  completion  of  the  1,000,000-bushel  grain 
elevator  being  expected  about  January  1. 

In  command  of  Captain  Howard  Payne,  and 
with  W.  J.  Grambs,  head  of  the  Sea  Service  Bureau 
in  the  Northwest,  aboard,  the  steamer  Chippewa 
was  in  Portland  harbor  September  12,  with  200 
young  Americans  being  trained  for  all  branches 
of  the  merchant  marine.  The  vessel  and  her  com- 
pany made  a  fine  impression  and  added  weight 
to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Brambs  that  they  would 
augment  the  American  fieet  with  the  finest  mate- 
rial available. 

Establishment  of  an  employment  managers' 
course  at  the  University  of  Washington  has  been 
announced  and  Oregon  builders  have  been  invited 
to  send  men  there,  they  to  be  trained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
receive  $6  a  day,  while  appointees  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  will  be  paid  $4  a  day. 
Not  only  are  the  men  to  be  taught  all  employment 
details,  but  the  system  is  depended  on  to  stand- 
ardize the  work  in  all  sections. 

There  is  strong  talk  of  increasing  the  towage 
rates  for  deepwater  vessels  on  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  Rivers,  because  early  in  the  month  the 
Shaver  Transportation  Company  had  a  fuel  bill 
for  one  of  i^s  vessels,  that  towed  a  schooner  from 
Astoria  to  Portland,  amounting  to  $155,  whereas 
the  revenue  from  the  trip  was  $150.  With  fuel  oil 
at  $1.85  a  barrel,  as  against  85  cents  a  barrel  a 
year  ago,  they  aver  nothing  is  left  for  wages  of 
crews  and  maintenance  of  their  vessels. 

July  awards  of  the  Fletcher  Board,  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  drew  for  the  Northwest 
Steel  Company  a  flag,  having  gained  third  place  in 
the  production  of  ships  for  that  month.  The  flag, 
a  white  one,  was  raised  at  noon  September  13,  Miss 
Lillian  Sullivan,  day  nurse  at  the  emergency  hos- 
pital, being  the  one  selected  to  hoist  it  aloft.  The 
Grant  Smith-Porter  plant  retained  second  place 
among  wooden  yards. 

In  the  flag  distribution  of  the  Shipping  Board  for 
the  plants  engaged  in  100  per  cent  ship  construction 
work  for  the  government,  the  Motorship  Con- 
struction Company,  of  Vancouver,  gained  a  pen- 
nant, which  was  hauled  aloft  September  14  with 
appropriate  exercises. 

Under  an  arrangement  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Docks,  the  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel 
Works  has  obtained  space  at  the  head  of  the  slip 
at  the  Fifteenth-street  terminal,  where  a  restaurant 
and  recreation  hall  is  being  erected.  The  plant 
management  will  i)rovide  facilities  for  seating  700 
men  and  the  establishment  is  to  be  directed  by  an 
experienced  steward.  There  is  to  be  no  profits, 
the  plan  being  to  provide  edibles  at  cost. 

G.  B.  Hegardt,  chief  engineer  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Public  D(K'ks,  was  named  ])y  the  Commis- 
sion  to  represent   the   city   at   the  annual   meeting 


""!  ^u'^  ^^^?^^!^t>«^  o^  American   Port   Authorities, 
at  Philadelphia,  and  he  departed  September  14 

Women  employees  of  the  Foundation  Company 
banded  in  the  Carry  On  Club,  and  who  furnished 
funds  for  the  adoption  of  20  Belgian  orphans,  one 
for  each  French  ship  contracted  for,  have  been 
advised  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  American 
Army  paper  abroad,  that  they  stood  second  in  the 
matter  of  contributions  of  all  organizations  in  the 
Lnited  States.  The  first  place  was  won  by  the 
auxiliary  of  an  Illinois  regiment. 

Portlanders  are  all  agog  on  the  receipt  of  an  offi- 
cial report  that  the  tank  steamer  Frank  H  Buck 
now  commandeered  and  which  was  built  at  S;in 
Francisco  for  the  Associated  Oil  Company  had 
sent  a  German  submarine  to  the  bottom  400  miles 
oflF  Sandy  Hook  September  3,  because  aboard  the 
Buck  was  Captam  G.  B.  MacDonald,  for  30  vea  s 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  last  10-  years  of  whkh 
he  sailed  between  the  Columbia  River  and  Si 
forma  ports  principally.  He  is  now  in  the  Xavv 
•Reserve  Force  with  the  rank  of  commander.  ' 

J.  VV.  llall,  assistant  supervisor  of  wooden  shin 
construction  in  tlje- Oregon  District,  is  at  Ph  a 
delphia,  presen^rifg  to  experts  of  the  Emergencv 
Fleet  Corporation-  plans  drawn  here  for  a  5000  ton 
all  wood  steamer.  The  vessel  is^cl^sigu^  aloT  the 
general  lines  of  the  Ferris  type,  bilTrenS^ned 
in  every  way  possible.  Should  the  design  be 
adopted  no  changes  would  be  necessary  hi  the 
Oregon  yards  to  lay  down  the  vessel 

So  acute  has  been   the   shortage   of   laborers   in 
wooden  yards  that  the  G.  M.  Stindifer  Snttruc 
tion  Corporation  has  invited  business  and   profes- 
sional men  to  work  on  the  first  night  shifts   helpincr 

eacS  daT'^TheV^'"  f  '''\'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^Lrs 
each  day.     There  has  been  a  limited  response 

lurning  from  commandeering  ocean  erevhound^ 
and  others  of  the  big  class,  Uncle  Sam  Ls  of^ 
cially  taken  over  the  little  gasoline  schoonirs 
Roamer  and  E  L.  Smith,  plying  between  Portland 
and  Yaquina  Bay.     They  will  be  continued  on  the 

nZ%  oTtZ'V'^''^  '^^''  '""^^'^'y  fi'-^t  to  tit 

needs  of  the  spruce  division  camps,  taking  oublic 
freight  when  space  permits.  ^  ^ 

Ushering  in  the  first  week  in  September  85   in- 

XT'' -^n ''  ^"^^'•^-"-.y  Fleet  Co^porit^,  o  ce 
met  with  Oregon  executives  of  the  body  and  dis- 
cussed details  of  their  work  and  experience/  with 
builders  and  various  features  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations- It  was  the  third  gathering  since  the  dis- 
trict was  formed  and  proved  most  beneficial  The 
meeting  adjourned  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  dele- 
gates going  to  the  Multnomah  Hotel  for  dinner 
and  being  joined  there  by  the  entire  Emcrgencv 
Fleet  office  staff.  fe^'*«^> 


A  BRITISH  COLUMBIAN  MERGER 

I'ortland,  Seattle,  Vancouver  and  Victoria  joined 
hands  September  9  in  celebrating  at  the  latter  city 
the  entree  of  the  Foundation  Company,  Ltd  Jf 
British  Columbia,  into  the  actual  management  of 
wood  shipbuilding  establishments.  The  afternoon 
was  declared  a  holiday  and  thousands  attended  a 
parade  and  the  launching  of  the  War  Nanoose  the 
last  of  five  steamers  for  the  British  Munitions 
Board,  also  the  laying  of  keels  for  two  of  the 
twenty  French  steamers  the  Foundation  Company 
is  to  build. 

Premier  Oliver,  of  the  Province  of  British  Co- 
kimhia;   J.   J.    Hart.    Minister   of    Finance:    Mavor 
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Reed,  of  Victoria;  Captain  Hirscli,  of  the  French 
artillery  and  an  instructor  at  Camp  Lewis;  Bayley 
Hipkins,  vice  president  of  the  Foundation  Company 
in  America;  Scott  Calhoun,  of  Seattle,  counsel  for 
the  company;  Jack  Haviside,  of  San  Francisco,  of 
the  firm  of  Haviside,  Withers  and  Davis;  Captain 
E.  C-  Genereaux,  of  Portland,  French  representative 
at  the  Foundation  yard,  were  there  either  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  exercises  or  as  special  guests.  The 
Foundation  Company's  band  had  been  sent  from 
Portland  for  the  affair  and  the  music  was  said  to 
be  the  best  Victorians  had  heard  in  their  home 
city,  a  tribute  being  paid  the  musicians  by  Premier 
Oliver  in  a  letter  to  the  company  later.  Recogni- 
tion was  also  accorded  the  band  by  the  Victoria 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  form  of  a  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Empress  and  an  automobile  tour  of  the  city 
Tuesday  morning. 

The  Foundation  Company  had  built  the  five  ships 
for  the  British  Munitions  Board,  but  on  a  cost  plus 
basis  and  with  the  government  plant.  On  arrange- 
ments being  finished  for  launching  the  last  ship  the 
Foundation  interests  acquired  control  of  the  plant 
and  the  adjoining  yard  of  the  Cameron-Genoa 
organization,  merging  them  so  as  to  give  eight 
ways  under  one  direction.  The  closing  of  a  con- 
tract with  the  French  for  20  wooden  steamers 
followed  and  now  the  new  properties  are  in  full 
swing,    experienced    men    being    drawn    from    the 


River  Shipbuildin;  Corporilion'i  Ponland  ■bipyaid 

Tacoma  and  Portland  plants  to  assist  in  getting 
the  large  organization  under  way  and  Mr.  Hipkins 
is  satisfied  the  men  there  will  give  Portland  and 
Tacoma  a  close  run,  though  having  only  eight  in- 
stead of  10  ways. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION'S  EXPANSION 

Final  labors  September  15  on  Ways  No.  4  and  5 
gave  the  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
facilities  for  laying  down  steel  vessels  that  are  esti- 
mated to  insure  the  launching  of  a  hull  about  every 
20  days.  A  call  has  gone  out  for  the  employment 
of  2800  men  of  unskilled  types  to  be  added  to  the 
present  force  of  3200  workers  and  by  January  1  it 
is  planned  to  have  the  expanded  facilities  working 
to  capacity  in  harmony  with  those  that  have  been 
kept  going  since  the  Corporation  undertook  ship 
construction. 

In  a  measure  the  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  won  a  distinction  over  several  other 
Northwest  plants  regarding  new  equipment,  for 
when  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  executives  vis- 
ited the  Coast  in  July  Director  General  Schwab  and 
Vice  President  Piez  accorded  the  construction  of 
the  two  ways,  a  second  plate  shop  and  blacksmith 
shop,  with  needed  appurtenances  their  final  ap- 
proval, rating  them  as  necessary  in  the  promulga- 
tion   of   the    war   program.     On    the   other   hand. 
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other  yards  in  the  Oregon  and  Washington  zone 
were  denied  authority  to  extend  boundaries  and 
their  equipment  on  the  score  of  limited  man  power 
being  available  and  a  somewhat  indefinite  future 
as  to  greater  steel  production.  One  case  in  point 
here  was  that  of  the  Xorthwest  Steel  Company, 
which  was  to  have  duplicated  its  plant,  but  a  con- 
ference between  the  company  and  government  offi- 
cials brought  about  a  decision  to  forego  the  project 
for  the  time. 

To  date  the  Columbia  River  force  has  to  its 
credit  the  deliven,-  of  more  than  one  completed 
ship  each  month  during  1918.  Of  the  total  of  32 
vessels  of  the  8800-ton  design,  that  represents  those 
sent  away  as  well  as  under  construction  and  con- 
tracted for,  nine  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
govemment- 

New  names  assigned  vessels  there,  for  Hulls  Xo. 
11  to  32,  are  as  follows:  West  Cobalt.  West  Wau- 
neke.  West  Imboden,  West  Munham,  West  Tolant. 
West  Quechee,  West  Xosska,  West  llarchvar, 
West  Hardaway.  A\'est  Hargrove,  West  Harlan, 
West  Harma,  West  Harqua  Hala,  West  Harshaw, 
West  Harts.  West  Hartland,  West  Hartley,  West 
Hassam.  West  Hassayampa,  West  Hastain.  West 
Haswell  and  West  Carun. 


WOODEN  SHIPS  FOR  GRAIN  CARGOES 

Recognition  of  wooden  steamers  as  grain  and 
flour  cairiers,  to  be  pressed  into  service  on  the 
Pacific  side  to  relieve  congestion  of  railroads  in 
moving  by  water  foodstuffs  that  have  largely  been 
routed  overland  so  far  this  season,  was  made  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  by  the  Shipping  Board  in 
ordering  that  about  10  cargoes  be  tried,  they  to  be 
loaded  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  Rivers 
and  on  Puget  Sound. 

Max  H.  Houser,  in  charge  in  the  Xorthwest  for 
the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation,  an 
influential  grain  exporter  hi  times  of  peace  and 
who  is  now  devoting  all  energies  toward  the 
assembling  and  dispatch  of  wheat  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  of  flour  for  the  government,  is  a  firm 
believer  in  wooden  vessels  for  grain  transportation 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coasts.  He  has 
an  argument  in  rebuttal  for  every  objection  raised 
that  the  newness  of  wooden  ships,  the  use  of  creo- 
sote on  certain  timbers  and  the  odor  of  pitch  and 
tar,  might  be  absorbed  and  retained  by  the  cargoes. 
In  short,  with  tonnage  available  and  having  proven 
of  late,  when  wheat  was  brought  from  Australia 
in  wooden  "fore  and  afters"  that  it  can  be  carried 
long  distances  in  such  vessels  without  injury,  he 
advocated  the  utilization  of  the  ships  being  fitted 
out  in  the  Xorthwest  and  won  his  point. 

In  the  Oregon  District  alone  Mr.  Houser  con- 
servatively estimates  that  he  will  have  10  to  12 
cargoes  afloat  or  started  before  October  ends  and 
with  his  experience  in  shipping  cereals  and  the 
personal  assurance  to  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
authorities  that  he  has  nn  doubts  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,  it  has  met  with  their  ap- 
proval. Yet.  as  indicated  in  dispatches  from  the 
capital,  the  movement  is  cJiaracterized  as  experi- 
mental. ( )re^'i.>n  l)nildcrs  «f  wood  ships  are  with 
Mr.  Houser  and  are  pleased  lliat  the  opening  has 
been  afforded  to  prove  the  worth  of  steamers  built 
of  home  material  and  with  home  talent  to  carry 
home  products. 


OREGON  WOOD 

ASSOCIATION 

"For  the  promotion  of  the  wood  shipbuilding 
industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest"  is  a  leading 
purpose  embraced  with  others  in  the  ends  sought 
by  the  Oregon  Wood  Shipbuilders'  Association, 
formed  last  month  by  builders  of  Portland,  Van- 
couver, St.  Helens,  Columbia  City,  Astoria,  Tilla- 
mook and  Coos  Bay  and  with  strong  probabili^ 
that  Grays  Harbor  will  join  in  the  association. 

At  the  outset  16  organizations  hold  representa- 
tion in  the  membership  and  each  is  engaged  now 
in  construction  on  behalf  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation-  It  has  been' felt  that  more  concerted 
action  among  wood  shipbuilders,  rather  than  being 
identified  only  with  societies  that  embraced  both  ' 
wood  and  steel,  was  desirable,  for  it  is  realized 
that  with  the  completion  of  vessels  at  such  a  rate 
as  at  present  there  will  be  many  matters  arising 
of  general  concern  to  the  industry  and  preparations 
should  be  undertaken  also  for  the  future  of  the 
plants. 

F.  C.  Knapp.  head  of  the  Peninsula  Shipbuilding 
Company,  is  president  of  the  Association ;  E,  W. 
Wright,  general  manager  of  the  McEachem  plant, 
is  vice  president;  Eric  V.  Hauser,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship  Company,  is 
treasurer,  and  George  C.  W'.  Low,  treasurer  and 
principal  owner  of  the  Supple-Ballin  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  is  secretary.  The  officers  arc  also 
directors  and,  with  Charles  F.  Swigert.  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  G.  M.  SUndifer 
Construction  Corporation,  make  up  the  full  board 
of  directors. 

Quarters  have  been  opened  at  room  302,  in  the 
Xorthwestern  National  Bank  building,  where  are 
also  located  the  offices  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  those  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  and  other  agencies  having  to  do  with 
maritime  matters. 


MIDNIGHT  LAUNCHINGS 

To  get  the  best  of  the  proverbial  "hoodoo"  of 
Friday,  the  13th,  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship 
Company  and  the  Foundation  Company  managed 
to  launch  vessels  20  minutes  and  30  minutfes,  re- 
spectively, after  September  14  had  been  ushered  in, 
wafting  away  the  stigma  of  superstition  by  the 
explanation  that  just  after  midnight  tide  condittoos 
were    most    favorable   for   the   debut   of   the   new 


At  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  plant  the  hull  of  the 
Ferris  steamer  Kokoma  was  floated  at  12:20  a-  m., 
Mrs.  T.  Turnbull,  wife  of  the  night  superintendent, 
being  godmother  for  the  vessel,  .^t  12:30  a.  m., 
Mrs.  George  L.  Baker,  wife  of  Mayor  Baker,  c^ 
Portland,  started  the  French  steam  auxiliary 
schooner  Xancy  riverward  to  the  stirring  strains  of 
"The  Marseilles,"  for,  regardless  of  the  unusual 
hour,  the  Foundation  Company's  crack  band  was 
on  duty  and  Director  Cioffi's  men  played  with  the 
same  precision  and  feeling  as  characterized  their 
appearance  early  in  the  week  at  Victoria,  B.  C, 
where  they  were  accorded  an  ovation. 

The  Kokoma  was  the  twentieth  ship  the  Grant 
Sniith-Porier  organization  had  launched  since  Feb- 
ruary 1".  The  .\ancy  was  Xo.  14  for  the  Founda- 
tion Company's  Portland  plant  since  March  20. 
Tlie  former  has  delivered  12  of  the  vessels  and 
the  latter  yard   10. 
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Table  showing  least  depths  in  ship  channel  at  low  water  and  average  increases  due  to  tidal  effects  < 

Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers  from  Portland  to  Astoria,  Oregon.     From  records  of 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A- 
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WITH    WARREN    TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANY 

Mr.  Charles  Skentelbery,  who  has  been  well 
known  in  the  steamship  business  on  this  Coast 
since  1901.  and  as  marine  superintendent  nf  the 
New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Company, 
Boston.  Mass.,  for  the  past  eleven  years,  has  re- 
signed this  position  in  that  company  and  has  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  Warren  Transportation 
Company.  35  Congress  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
general  manager. 

This  company,  whose  president  is  Mr.  George  E. 
Warren ;  vice-president,  Mr.  George  P.  Oswald, 
and  treasurer,  Mr.  George  W.  Anderson,  who  are 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  Warren  Trans- 
portation   Company    and    the    George    E.    Warren 


Company,  will  conduct  a  general  steamship  busi- 
ness in  both  foreign  and  coastwise  trades. 


J.  F.  Brown,  superintendent  of  construction  of 
the  East  Waterway  Dock  and  Warehouse  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  company  of  Rogers,  Brown  & 
Company,  has  recently  returned  from  a  short  busi- 
ness trip  to  Chicago  and  Eastern  points.  While  in 
the  East,  Mr.  Brown  was  looking  after  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  equipment  owned  by 
the  Chicago  branch. 

"Mr.  Brown  has  been  affiliated  with  Rogers, 
Brown  &  Company  fo.r  the  past  two  years  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  successful  installation  of 
the  new  pipe  lines  which  are  proving  so  successful 
in  handling  Oriental  oil  at  the  big  Harbor  Island 
oil  terminal. 


The  Past  Month  in  Tacoma 


By  Special  Correspondent 


GREATER  interest  in  port  development  is  be- 
ing shown  by  the  business  interests  here  at 
present  than  possibly  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  That  Tacoma  has  been 
seriously  lagging  is  admitted  by  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  harbor  work,  but  it  is  believed 
now  that  by  interesting  the  county,  city  and  pos- 
sibly the  government  in  additional  shipping  facil- 
ities that  some  good  may  be  accomplished. 

At  present  a  committee  from  th^  city,  one  from 
the  Central  Labor  Council  and  one  from  the  Com- 
mercial club,  are  meeting  to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  building  new  docks  or  interesting  shipping  firms 
with  a  view  to  placing  new  docks  here.  At  the 
present  time  the  port  is  receiving  practically  the 
overflow  from  other  ports  of  the  Sound  which  are 
so  congested  that  they  are  unable,  to  handle  the 
freight  offering.  The  question  at  present  hinges 
as  to  whether  conditions  could  be  improved  by  a 
port  commission  or  through  an  arrangement  of  util- 
ity bonds  handled  by  the  city.  .It  is  believed  that 
within  the  next  few  weeks  some  definite  scheme 
will  be  decided  upon,  and  with  the  backing  of  the 
united  working  force  of  Tacoma  and  Pierce  county 
put  through. 


The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  steamship  "Canada 
Maru",  which  went  ashore  while  inbound  from  the 
Orient  just  south  of  Cape  Flattery,  has  been  taken 
from  here  to  Esquimalt,  where  she  will  be  repaired. 
It  is  estimated  that  from  six  to  eight  weeks  will  be 
required  for  placing  the   ship  in   condition   again. 


Work  on  new  tanks  being  put  up  here  by  the 
Philippine  Vegetable  Oil  Company  is  expected  to 
be  finished  this  month.  The  company  will  have 
facilities  for  storing  some  2000  tons  of  oil. 


The  Anacortes,  launched  at  the  Todd  Drydock 
&  Construction  Corporation  yard,  July  4,  went  on 
her  trial  runs  September  5.  It  is  expected  that 
several  other  vessels  put  out  at  this  plant  will  be 
ready  for  commission  within  a  short  time. 


.  The  Beloit,  put  out  by  the  Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Company  and  the  first  vessel  launched  at  these 
yards,  underwent  trial  runs  the  'first  of  the  month. 
The  machinery  was  installed  in  the  vessel  by  the 
Charles  Moore  Company,  who  have  the  work  .of 
installing  the  machinery  in  all  of  the  vessels  put 
out  by  the  Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Company.  ' 


President  George  P.  Wright,  of  tlie  Wright  Ship- 
building Company,  has  returned  from  the  confer- 
ence held  in  Philadelphia  by  the  different  heads  of 
Pacific  Coast  yards  and  the  Emergency  Shipping 
Corporation.  This  yard  was  recently  granted  fur- 
ther contracts  for  wooden  ships  and  will  pn)l)al)ly 
have  larger  type  vessels  than  the  Ferris  ships  to 
construct  if  the  Government  decides  on  greater 
wooden  carriers. 


the  American  Trading  Company.  This  cargo  came 
direct  from  the  Fiji  Islands.  According  to  Capt. 
Laurintzer  of  the  vessel,  a  number  of  well-known 
Pacific  Coast  sailors  are  loading  copra. 


Carl  S.  Holmes,  who  has  been  assistant  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Todd  Drydock  &  Construction 
Corporation  yards  since  active  work  was  commenc- 
ed upon  the  plant  here,  has  left  the  company.  Just 
what  work  Mr.  Holmes  will  take  up  he  states  has 
not  been  fully  decided  upon.  Mr.  Holmes  sent  in 
his  resignation  last  spring,  but  it  was  not  acted 
upon  for  several  months,  and  then  he  was  requested 
to  wait  until  September  1  when  his  successor  could 
be  named. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Nugent, 
of  Seattle,  with  W.  H.  Kent,  for  a  number  of  years 
with  the  old  Seattle  Drydock  &  Construction  Com- 
pany, as  treasurer,  with  headquarters  in  Seattle. 
At  the  recent  election  of  officers  of  the  company 
held  in  New  York,  President  C.  W.  Wiley  was  re- 
elected, with  James  S.  Milne,  of  New  York,  vice- 
president,  and  Cad  R.  Riedel,  of  New  York,  as- 
sistant secretary  and  treasurer,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York. 


The  passenger  steamer  Tyrus,  built  here  in  1904 
by  the  Lorenz  Brothers,  has  been  sold  by  them  to 
the  West  Pass  Transportation  Company,  and  will 
be  operated  between  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  via  the 
East  Pass  route,  both  in  freight  and  passenger 
trade.  The  new  owners  have  -been  running  boats 
on  the  West  Pass  route  for  several  years. 


President  H.  F.  Alexander,  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company,  left  for  the  East  September  1,  ex- 
pecting to  be  away  for  a  month.  He  went  by 'way 
of  San  Francisco. 


Lumber  business  from  Tacoma  to  West  Coast 
ports  continues  fairly  active,  according  to  local 
shipping  men.  Much  of  the  business  is  handled 
by  vessels  of  the  Grace  line.  It  is  expected,  with 
the  completion  of  vessels  here  for  the  Shipping 
Board,  that  the  cargo  movement  to  Peru  and  Cliile 
will  be  greatly  improved. 


One  of  the  first  cargoes  of  coi)ra  to  be  received 
here  in  some  months  recently  arrived,  consigned  to 


So   far  the   Tacoma   yards   have   put   out   thirtv 
.,  wood  and  steel  ships  since  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war.    The  first  .launch  took  place  on  Feb- 
ruary y,  this  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  Septem- 
ber will  show  several  launches  which  will  run  the 
total  up.    Among  the  last  ships  to  go  into  the  water 
was    the    Democratic,    August    20,    and    Fraternite, 
August    31,    from    the    Foundation    yards.    No.    4. 
These  are  auxiliary  vessels.     The  last  Ferris  type 
ship  went  in   from   the   Seaborn  yards  August    12. 
Tliis  was  the  Wakana.     The  Cheron,  from  the  Sea- 
born yards;    Anacortes,  from  the  Todd,  and  Beloit, 
from  the  Tacoma,  and  Xahaska,  from  the  Babare 
yards,    have    been    accepted    by    the    Government 
within  the  past  few  days. 
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The  Far  Eastern  Situation 


GERMANY  has  been  buoyed  up  by  the  con- 
ceit that  after  the  war  she  will  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  markets  of  the  Allies  practically 
on  the  same  footing  as  in  pre-war  days  sim- 
ply because  the  Allies  cannot  do  without  her  trade. 
That  belief  has  been  firmly  established  in  the  Ger- 
man mind.  Even  amongst  the  Allies  there  has 
been  the  opinion  that  Germany  would  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  markets  of  the  Allies  again  soon  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  previous  wars 
Britain  has  treated  with  her  enemies  on  the  sup- 
position that  after  hostilities  are  over  enmity  must 
cease,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  if  political  influences  would  at  the  last 
work  towards  a  situation  under  which  Germany 
would  not  be  shut  out  from  our  markets.  But  when 
that  doubt  was  hovering  round  those  who  wanted 
to  see  Germany  getting  her  desserts  found  conso- 
lation in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  British  interests 
alone  that  would  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  peace  negotiations  were  in  progress. 
France,  who  had  suffered  so  much,  was  not  likely 
to  agree  to  anything  that  would  allow  the  enemy 
to  regain  her  former  position  and  again  become  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Xow  that 
.America  has  entered  she  too  will  want  to  see  that 
the  power  of  the  Hun  to  penetrate  commercially 
into  Allied  markets  is  restricted. 

But  it  is  good  to  see  signs  in  Britain  that  the 
most  complete  restrictions  will  be  placed  against 
Germany  trading  in  Britain  and  British  dependen- 
cies. The  Seamen's  Union  are  determined  that  no 
German  ship  shall  be  manned  by  British  seamen, 
and  that  cargo  carried  in  a  German  ship  will  not 
be  handled  at  a  British  port,  for  a  period  to  de- 
pend on  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  Ger- 
man submarines  continue  to  sink  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  Allies.  That  is  an  excellent  sign. 
It  shows  that  there  is  little  hope  of  the  German 
dream  of  the  status  quo  ante-bellum  being  realized. 

A  German  professor  has  written  recently  to  show 
the  disastrous  consequences  that  will  accrue  to 
Germany  if  she  is  shut  off  from  her  international 
activities  after  the  war.  He  argues  that  even  if 
Germany  were  in  a  position  to  develop  her  trade 
with  her  Allies  she  would  sink  into  the  position  of 
a  second  rate  power  if  she  were  unable  to  gain  her 
overseas  trade. 

Is  there  a  danger  of  her-  gaining  that  trade? 
I  do  not  think  so.  If  she  had  fought  with  clean 
hands  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  after  the  war 
she  would  have  been  allowed  to  trade  again  in 
the  overseas  market  of  the  Allies.  Her  doctrine 
has  been  that  in  war  it  is  force  that  counts  and 
that  she  is  at  liberty  to  pursue  any  methods  that 


will  ensure  for  her  victory.  I  have  even  heard  it 
argued  by  neutrals  that  Germany  was  quite  justi- 
fied in  pursuing  the  policy  of  blood  and  iron  inas- 
much as  it  would  spell  the  more  speedy  conclusion 
of  the  war.  We  will  say  nothing  about  the  moral 
aspect  of  this  argument.  To  enter  on  such  a  policy 
means  that  you  are  facing  a  terrible  price  if  you 
fail.  Germany  has  set  the  world  against  her.  Yet 
she  has  failed  to  win  the  war.  She  will  have  to 
pay  the  price,  and  there  is  no  use  of  fools  and 
traitors  amongst  the  Allies  whining  that  we  should 
not  be  to  hard  on  our  defeated  enemy;  in  other 
words,  that  we  should  not  exact  too  great  a  retri- 
bution from  her.  Germany  took  her  chance,  and 
she  must  sufTer. 

We  will  take  a  small  instance  of  one  of  the 
directions  in  which  she  is  to  suffer.  In  the  Straits 
of  F.  M.  S.  before  the  war  she  held  a  large  part 
of  the  trade.  She  won  it  by  fair  and  unfair  means. 
She  fought  Britain  in  her  own  markets,  and  she 
was  well  on  the  way  to  beat  her  when  the  war 
came.  She  won  her  position  by  meeting  the  bazaar, 
by  underselling  and  by  giving  longer  credits  than 
the  British  merchant  was  prepared  to  give.  It  was 
not  sound  trading  on  her  part  as  the  books  of 
enemy  firms  have  shown  since  they  were  taken 
over  by  official  liquidators.  But  there  was  official 
backing  to  this  commercial  penetration.  It  was  the 
Germant  merchants,  plus  their  government,  against 
the  British  merchants.  In  the  unequal  fight  Ger- 
many was  winning,  and  when  the  war  broke  out 
she  was  taking  from  Britain  a  large  part  of  her 
trade. 

Xow,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  after  the  war  the 
British  merchant  is  to  welcome  back  the  German 
merchant?  In  the  first  place,  the  former  is  too 
glad  to  be  rid  of  the  menace  of  the  latter.  The 
German  came  bouncing  in  and  upset  the  commer- 
cial system  of  the  country.  With  his  extravagant 
credits  he  created  a  condition  of  chaos,  which  it 
has  taken  the  British  merchant  a  considerable  time 
to  adjust.  If  the  German  were  admitted  to  our 
midst  again  he  would  at  once  commence  opera- 
tions on  the  lines  he  followed  before  the  war,  plus 
the  new  tricks  he  may  have  learned  during  the 
war.  He  would  upset  the  commercial  situation, 
and  he  would  rush  in  with  his  goods  at  ridiculously 
low  prices  and  sweep  the  market.  On  business 
grounds  alone  the  British  merchant  would  strongly 
oppose  any  attempt  to  allow  the  German  to  return 
on  the  old  terms.  But  apart  from  that  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  there  is  any  member  of  an  Allied 
nation  who  would  agree  to  allow  to  the  barbarians 
of  the  world  a  freedom  that  would  have  a  detri- 
mental  effect   on   the   development   of  civilization. 
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It  is  hard  to  conceive  any  member  of  an  Allied  na- 
tin  again  trading  with  a  Hun. 

As  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  policy  followed  in  a  territory 
such  as  this  will  be  largely  influenced  by  what  is 
(lone  by  the  imperial  government.  But  whatever 
the  policy,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  German 
will  be  barred  from  entering  these  markets  for  a 
period  of  years  after  the  declaration  of  peace. 
There  has  been  the  suggestion  that  a  tax  be  placed 
on  enemy  goods  entering  the  country,  but  we 
doubt  if  even  this  would  suffice.  The  German 
would  find  some  way  to  circumvent  the  tax.  or 
if  he  could  not  circumvent  it  he  w^ould  be  prepared 
to  sell  at  a  loss  in  order  to  be  able  to  compete, 
and  even  undersell,  the  merchants  of  other  coun- 
tries. So  that  the  only  safe  course  appears  to  be 
to  completely  debar  an  enemy  trading  in  the  coun- 
try,  and   to   prevent  any  Allied   merchant  dealing 


in  enemy  goods  in  this  country.  Before  the  war 
many  German  agencies  were  held  by  British  firms. 
There  was  nothing  wrong  in  that  then,  but  it 
should  be  impossible  for  a  British  firm  again  to 
handle  enemy  goods  till  at  least  the  lapse  of  ten 
years  after  the  declaration  of  peace.  Ten  years 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  unduly  long  period,  and  if 
some  such  policy  were  adopted  by  all  the  Allies 
Germany  would  realize  that  war  does  not  pay. 

This  is  a  free  port,  and  there  would  be  strong 
opposition  to  the  erection  of  an  import  tariff.  But 
it  may  have  to  come.  If  it  does  it  is  certain  that 
the  tax  on  goods  imported  from  nevitral  countries 

will  be  higher  than  goods  imported  from  countries 
that  took  part  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  just  possible  that  goods  from  Allied 
countries  will  receive  exactly  the  same  treatment 
as  goods  from  Britain. 


Import  and  Export  News 


DERXHAM   BROTHERS,  exporting  and  im- 
porting  American,    Oriental   and    Philippine 
goods  at  Manila  and  elsewhere  for  the  past 
eighteen  years,  have  opened  a  ground   floor 
office  at  Xo.  10  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

The  War  Trade  Board,  in  a  new  ruling  (\V.  T. 
B.  R.  220),  has  adopted  certain  restrictions  on  deck 
cargoes  on  unarmed  vessels,  proceeding  without 
convoy  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  The  War 
Trade  Board  also  announces  certain  restrictions  on 
cargoes  carried  by  sailing  vessels.  In  order  to 
avoid  delays  and  imnecessary  expense,  vessel  own- 
ers, charterers  and  agents  should  consult  with 
collectors  of  customs  or  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Transportation,  War  Trade  Board,  before  mak- 
ing commitments  for  deck  cargoes  or  cargoes  to 
be  carried  by  sailing  vessels. 

The  budget  for  1919  introduced  to  the  Xational 
Congress  of  Argentina  proposes  increases  of  20% 
in  the  official  valuation  of  imported  goods,  50% 
in  the  statistical  tax  and  33  1/3%  in  the  port  dues. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  impose  an  income  tax  which 
may  affect  American  interests.  The  proposed  valu- 
ation increase  is  equivalent  to  a  general  increase 
of  207c  in  the  import  duties  on  all  goods  and  the 
raise  in  port  dues  will  form  a  considerable  item  in 
the  cost  of  importing  goods  as  these  dues  were 
raised  50%   already  in   February  of  this  year. 

Under  date  of  July  10,  Consul  A.  E.  Carleton  of 
Hongkong,  in  writing  of  marine  motor  opportuni- 
ties in  his  territory  in  Commerce  Reports  states: 

The  greater  development  of  the  American  trade 

in  marine  engines  of  all  types  in  Hongkong  and 
the  territory  tributary  to  it  is  a  matter  of  educa- 
tional propaganda.  The  economic  value  of  motor 
boats  must  be  fullv  demonstrated  to  the  Chinese 
and  a  motor  must  be  produced  that  is  reliable, 
simple  to  operate,  and  not  too  expensive.  High 
finish  is  of  secondary  im]K)rtance  to  reliability. 

The  need  of  educational  propaganda  is  best 
evidenced  by  the  ex])erience  t)f  a  local  firm,  which 
some  years  ago  endeav^ored  to  interest  the  fishing- 
junk  people  to  install  motors.  A  number  of  these 
fishermen  were  much  impressed  with  the  idea  and 


went  so  far  as  to  order  a  few  motors,  but  at  the 
last  moment  canceled  the  order,  giving  as  their 
reason  that  it  w^ould  result  in  "bad  joss"  since 
their  fathers  had  never  used  motor  power  on  their 
fishing  junks.  It  is,  therefore,  this  superstition, 
if  it  can  be  called  that,  which  must  be  overcome 
before  this  type  of  junks  can  be  fitted  with  motors. 
But  the  Chinese  are  utilitarians  above  all  things, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  success,  or  rea- 
sonable success,  might  be  obtained  if  there  were 
introduced  on  this  market  a  motor  that  is  (1)  very 
cheap  in  first  cost,  (2)  so  simple  to  operate  that 
a  person  with  no  mechanical  knowledge  can  operate 
it  after  receiving  a  little  instruction,  (3)  capable 
of  withstanding  abuse,  and  (4)  not  dependent  upon 
magneto  or  batteries  for  ignition. 

Edward  L.  Partland,  of  E.  L.  Partland  and 
Company,  San  Francisco,  who  recently  returned 
from  an  extended  business  trip  to  the  Orient,  laid 
special  stress  on  the  matter  of  proper  packings  for 
export  goods. 

Partland  said  that  plenty  of  stout  boxes,  nails 
and  metal  strips  would  insure  the  arrival  of  Amer- 
ican merchandise  in  good  condition.  The  use  of 
cardboard  containers  is  now  discouraged,  and  as 
a  result  goods  are  arriving  offshore  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  Matson  Xavigation  Company  recently 
notified  shippers  that  no  goods  will  be  accepted 
for  foreign  shipment  that  had  not  been  properly 
packed.  This  example  is  now  being  followed  by 
other  steamship  concerns,  and  as  a  result  the 
insurance  companies  are  being  called  upon  to  make 
adjustments  less  frequently. 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces  that  a  general 
import  license  known  as  P.  B.  F.  No.  26  has  been 
issued  covering  the  importation  of  surplus  ships 
stores  and  supplies,  which  the  Bureau  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  War  Trade  Board  may  order  to 
he  removed  from  vessels  in  United  States  ports. 

r.y  a  new  ruling  of  the  War  Trade  Board  (  \V.  T. 
r>.  R.  222)  all  outstanding  licenses  for  the  impor- 
tation of  malio^any  l(\t>s  and  mahogany  lumber 
were  revoked  as  to  ocean  shipment  after  Septem- 
ber   10,    P)18.      \o   licenses   are    now    being   issued 
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for  mahogany  except  to  cover  such  shipments  as 
the  Director  of  Lumber  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  shall  certify  to  be  suitable  and  necessary 
for  Government  use. 

The  text  of  the  contract  signed  between  the 
Government  of  Uruguay  and  the  U-  S.  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  for  the  charter  of  the  German 
steamers  seized  in  Uruguayan  ports  (VViegand, 
Thuringia,  Bahia,  Salatis,  Polynesia,  Mera.  Silvia 
and  Harzburg,  aggregating  ^,600  tons  dw.J  has 
been  published  in  Montevideo.  The  charter  rate  is 
$8,223  per  ton  dw.  per  month,  halt  payable  in 
Montevideo  and  half  at  New  York  at  current  rate 
of  exchange.  The  charter  runs  from  the  day  each 
ship  is  placed  at  disposal  for  loading  for  the  dura- 
tion of  hostilities  between  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Ger- 
many, with  the  option  of  prolongation  of  the 
charter  for  three  months  thereafter.  All  working, 
agency  and  supply  expenses,  and  fire,  marine  and 
war  risk  insurance  are  to  be  paid  by  the  charterers. 
Fire,  marine  and  war  risks  are  to  be  covered  at 
the  rate  of  £35  per  gross  register  ton,  as  specified 
in  Lloyd's  Register  Hook,  and  policies  are  to  be 
endorsed  in  favor  of  the  Uruguayan  Government. 
Preference  in  effecting  insurance  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Uruguayan  State  Insurance  Dank.  The 
Sylvia,  Weigand  and  Harzburg  are  to  be  employed 
in  continuous  service  between  the  U.  S.  A-  and 
L'ruguay,  and  shall  carry  on  southward  voyages 
not  more  than  8,000  tons  per  month  tor  account 
(if  bona  fide  Uruguayan  Government  concerns.  On 
northward  voyages  Uruguayan  cargo  shall  be  car- 
cied  and/or  cargo  from  other  South  American  .\t- 
lantifT  ports  not  south  of  Buenos  Aires,  The  Poly- 
nesia, Salatis  and  Thuringia  are  to  be  placed  in 
service  between  Uruguay  and  English  or  French 
.Atlantic  ports.  The  Bahia  and  Mera  will  be  placed 
in  service  between  Uruguay  and  French  and  Eng- 
lish Atlantic  via  a  L^.  S.  Atlantic  port  when  north- 
ward bound,  and  direct  from  Europe  to  Montevideo 
when  southward  bound.    The  cost  of  repairs  is  for 


account  of  lessors,  but  the  charterers  pay  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  putting  the  ships  in  seaworthy  condi- 
tion. Profits  from  salvage  are  to  be  shared  equally. 
The  vessels  will  sail  under  the  flag  of  the  lessees 
or  sub-lessees,  who  may  also  change  the  names. 
Power  is  taken  for  four  of  the  four  vessels  to  be 
leased  to  a  company  to  be  indicated  by  the  British 
Government. 


New  Foreign  Agents  Appointed 


AX  important  announcement  of  further  exten- 
sions of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company's 
organization  in  the  Orient  was  made  re- 
cently by  General  Manager  A.  F,  Haines. 
.\n  increase  in  the  company's  personal  representa- 
tives in  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  an  addition  in  the 
number  of  ships  on  the  I'uget  Sound-Oriental  route, 
are  involved  in  the  plans. 

The  extensions  include  the  establishment  of  the 
company's  own  offices  in  Hongkong,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Manila,  Singapore,  \'ladivostock  and  other 
I)orts. 

John  J.  Gorman,  for  many  years  with  Dodwell  & 
Company  in  Seattle,  and  one  of  the  best  informed 
foreign  trade  experts  on  the  Coast,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  be  general  agent  in  entire  charge  of  op- 
erations and  traffic  in  the  Orient,  with  hcadijuar- 
lers  at  flongkong.  He  will  relieve  H.  K.  Laidlaw, 
who  has  been  the  Pacific  Steamshi])  Company's  per- 
sonal representative  in  the  Orient  during  the  last 
six  months.  Laidlaw  will  return  to  the  com|)any's 
Seattle  office. 

Hugh  Gallagher,  a  well  known  representative  of 


the  company,  has  left  Seattle  for  Xew  York  to 
relieve  R.  D.  Pinneo  as  general  Eastern  agent.  Pin- 
neo,  who  was  formerly  foreign  freight  agent,  will 
return  to  Seattle,  immediately,  and  thence  proceed 
with  Gorman  to  the  Orient  to  increase  the  number 
and  co-ordinate  the  company's  chain  of  offices. 
They  will  sail  in  October. 

In  several  ports  where  other  companies  have 
been  acting  as  agents  for  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  the  latter  will  establish  its  own  offices. 
thus  giving  it  a  complete  personal  representation 
in  the  Orient.  Gorman  will  take  with  him  to  Hong- 
kong a  complete  office  force  from  Seattle. 

Haines  also  announced  that  E.  E.  Johnson,  gen- 
eral foreign  freight  agent  at  Seattle,  will  leave  for 
the  tJrient  in  a  short  time  to  renew  old  acquaint- 
ances in  the  Far  East  and  familiarize  himself  with 
current  trade  conditions. 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Company  now  has  three 
vessels  operating  in  the  freight  and  passenger  bus- 
iness to  the  Orient— the  Senator,  Admiral  Mavo, 
and    .\dniiral   Sims.      Haines   stated   that    at    least 
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three  other  vessels  would  be  added  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  obtained  for  this  trade. 

"Our  off-shore  activities,"  said  Haines,  "will  not 
decrease  our  attention  to  the  coastwise  service.  On 
the  contrary,  our  operations  between  Alaska,  Puget 
Sound  and  California  ports  will  be  improved  as 
rapidly  as  conditions  justify.  We  have  the  largest 
fleet  Hying  the  American  flag  on  the  Pacific,  and 
it  is  our  determination  to  do  our  part  to  help  estab- 
lish the  American  merchant  marine  on  a  big  and 
permanent  basis  in  the  foreign  trade.  H.  F.  Alex- 
ander, president  of  our  company,  is  now  in  New 
York,  where  he  is  taking  up  the  details  of  out  fur- 
ther development." 

Gorman  will  join  the  forces  of  the  Pacific  Steair- 
ship  Company  on  October  1.  He  is  at  present  man- 
ager of  the  import  and  e-x])ort  department  of  Dod 
well  &  Company  of  Seattle,  with  which  firm  he 
has  been  connected  for  twelve  years.  Previously 
he  was  Dodwell  &  Company'.^  manager  in  Tacoma. 
He  came  to  the  Coast  in  1904  from  Fall  River 
Mass.,  and  went  to  work  on  the  Great  Xortheni 
docks  at  the  time  that  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
were  running  to  the  Orient.  Later  he  spent  a  year 
in  Alaska  with  the  Shakan  Salmon  Company  and 
then  returned  to  join  Dodwell  &  Company,  which 
was  then  operating  the  IDue  Funnel  Line.  He 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  position  of  chief  clerk 
and  from  there  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Tacoma  manager. 


In  going-  to  New  York 
em  agent,  Gallagher  is  ret 
tory.  He  was  raised  anc 
being  a  graduate  of  Get 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  1907  he  left  New  York  for  the  Phitip^im, 
via  the  Suez  Canal,  making  a  tour  of  the  wari4 
while  on  the  way,  which  included  the  continaiti 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  In  Manila  be  wm 
nearly  thtee  years  in  charge  of  shipping  and  cot- 
toms  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Durinc  tlM 
period  he  paid  several  visits  to  China  and  JapBH- 
In  Manila  he  is  stilt  remembered  as  an -expert  pob 
player.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1910 
to  join  the  firm  of  Twohy  Brothers.  In  1914  he 
became  Juneau  agent  for  the  Pacific  Alaska  Nan- 
gation  Company,  which  subse<{uent1r  was  consofi- 
dated  into  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company.  He 
recently  was  appointed  claim  agent  for  the  coo- 
pany.  He  is  a  son  of  Col.  Hugh  J.  Gallagher,  chief 
quartermaster  of  the  United  States  Expedltioiiaiy 
Forces  in  Siberia. 

Pinneo  will  spend  several  months  in  the  Far  East 
and  then  will  return  to  Seattle.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  freight  traffic  staff  of  the  old  Pacific  Ccnst 
Steamship  Company  for  ten  years.  He  came  to 
Seattle  from  West  Superior,  Wis.,  in  1906,  when 
he  was  in  the  transftortation  business  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  During  the  last  few  years  he  has  concen- 
trated his  attention  on  the  Oriental  trade. 

Johnson,  who  will  also  go  to  the  Orient  before 
long,  is  another  member  of  the  company's  foreign 
trade  staff,  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in  die  ^ 
Orient.  He  was  with  the  Wilson  Line  and_  other 
British  steamship  companies  in  the  Far  East  fori 
number  of  years. 


PAN  AMERICAN  COMMERCE 

The  total  trade  between  the  United  States  sod 
the  twenty  Latin  American  countries  showed  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1917-18  just  closed  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  $1,000,000,000  over  that  of 
1913-14,  the  last  fiscal  year  before  the  onthftak 
of  the  war.  The  United  States  exports  to,  and 
imports  from,  Latin  America  reached  the  immense 
total  of  $1,750,000,000,  in  contrast  to  $750,000,000 
four  years  ago!  The  official  records  prove  that 
nothing  equal  to  this  trade  expansion  has  hereto- 
fore been  known  in  the  history  of  the  world- 

These  and   other   remarkable  facts  are  broagbt 
out   in   an   analysis   of   the   latest    Department  of 
Commerce  figures  made  by  John  Barrett,  Director 
Genera!   of   the   Pan   American    Union,   given  out 
today  (Saturday,  September  21,  1918).    In  a  review 
emphasizing  the  present  importance  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican  commerce   but   cautioning  against   overctmfi- 
dence.  Director  General  Barrett  further  points  out 
the  following  interesting  and  surpising  figures  i» 
confirming    the    conclusion    just    stated:      UniteA 
.'states  exports  to  Latin  America  grew  from  approJC:" 
imatelv  $280,000,000  in   1913-14  to  $720,000,000  ■■» 
1^17-18,   or  257   per  cent.;   United   States  imporfc-J^ 
from    Latin    America    increased   from   $470,000,00^* 
to  $1,030,000,000,  or  214  per  cent.;  the  grand  to^g 
of  exports  and  imports  advanced  from  $750,000,00^* 
to  SI  .750.000.000  or  235  per  cent. 

The  reports  for  individual  countries  are  eqnall^- 
imi>re.-;sive.  United  States  trade  with  Chile  i^^ 
the  same  period  jumped  from  $43,000,000  t^^ 
$205,000,000,    or    375    per    cent.;   Ai^entina,    troir=*' 
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$S;0,000,000  to  $305,000,000,  or  240  per  cent. ;  Cuba 
from  $200,000,000  to  $500,000,000  or  150  per  cent.; 
Mexico,  from  $132,000,000  to  $248,000,000,  or  90 
per  cent.;  Brazil  from  $130,000,000  to  $190,000,000, 
or  46  per  cent. 

These  figures  emphasize  the  vast  importance  and 
possibilities  of  Pan  American  commerce,  but  they 
must  not  encourage  false  hopes  as  to  United  States 
trade  of  the  future.  This  exceptional  growth  is 
due  largely  to,  first,  the  supplanting  by  the  United 
States  of  the  trade  of  the  Central  Allies ;  second, 
the  caring  by  the  United  States  for  that  portion  of 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  of  Holland  and  other  neutrals,  for  which  they 
themselves,  under  war  conditions,  could  not  pos- 
sibly provide;  third,  the  heavy  war  demands  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies  expressed  through  the 
United  States  for  the  raw  products  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  war  demands  of  the  latter  for  such 
manufactured  products  of  the  United  States  as 
were  formerly  obtained  from  Europe  in  considera- 
ble quantities. 


WITH  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

DURING  AUGUST 

A  summary  of  the  Commission's  activities  during 
the  month  of  August,  including  a  full  list  of  com- 
plaints, orders  and  enemy  patent  licenses  issued, 
institution  of  cost  inquiries,  statements  of  foreign 
trade  combinations  filed  under  the  Webb  Export 
Act,,  etc.,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review: 

Commissioners  Sitting:  William  B.  Colver,  chair- 
man;  John  Franklin  Fort;    Victor  Murdock. 

Orders  to  Cease  and  Desist:  (Use  of  lottery 
coupons) — C.  D.  Kenny  Tea  &  Coffee  Co.,  of  Bal- 
timore. 

Complaints  Alleging  Unfair  Trade  Practices: 
(Resale  price  maintenance) — Enders  Sales  Co.,  N. 
V.  C. ;  Vortex  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago ;  Hoo- 
ver Suction  Sweeper  Co.,  New  Berlin,  Ohio.  (Com- 
mercial bribery) — Henry  C.  Goodman,  Baltimore; 
Hart  &  Zugelder,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Printers'  Roller  Co.,  N. 
Y.  C. ;  American  Printing  Roller  Co  ,  of  Chicago. 

Cost  of  Production,  Inquiries  Instituted  (Data 
for  Confidential  Use  of  the  War  Branches) :  (At 
request  of  War  Industries  Board) — Wood   chemi- 


cals; common  brick  (certain  companies  in  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore)  ;  gypsum  and  fiber  board ; 
woolen  rags ;  towing  charges  of  sand  and  gravel 
(Baltimore  and  Norfolk  districts);  cost  of  hand- 
ling African  and  South  American  mahogany.  (At 
request  of  Navy  Department) — Dynamite  and  gly- 
cerine; brass  and  copper  sheet,  tubes  and  rods. 
(At  request  of  War  Department) — Asbestos.  (At 
request  of  Food  Administration) — Cooperage ;  flour 
jobbers'  profits  in  St.  Louis  (by  the  Commission) ; 
men^s  collars. 

Enemy  Patent  Licenses  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion: (Firms  licensed  to  use  enemy-owned  or  con- 
trolled patents) — Splitdorf  Electrical  Co.,  Newark, 
x\.  J.,  magneto  patents;  E.  C.  Klipstein  &  Sons 
Co.,  N.  Y.  C,  tanning  process  patents  (2). 

Applications  for  Enemy  Patent  Licenses  Filed 
with  Commission :  National  Aniline  &  Chemical 
Co.,  dye  patent ;  Merck  &  Company,  N.  Y.  C,  "dig- 
ittalis  extract";  E.  C.  Klipsteiif  &  Sons  Co.,  tan- 
ning process  patents  (2),  (granted). 

Applications  for  Use  of  Enemy  Trademarks: 
Takamine  Laboratory,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C,  **Ichthyol," 
medicated  soap,  plasters  and  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, medicinal  sulfonic  acids  and  their  salts; 
"Equinine»"  derivatives  of  cinchona  alkaloids. 

Statements  of  Foreign  Trade  Combinations  Filed 
with  Commission :  William  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
C. ;  Pearson  Export  Corporation,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Four 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Companhia  General  Elec- 
tric do,  Brazil,  Inc. ;  Cia  General  Electric  Suda- 
mericana,  Inc.;  South  African  General  Electric  Co., 
Australian  GeneraJ  Electric  Co.;  Franklin  Interna- 
tional Corp.,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Markt  &  Schaefer  Co., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Informal  Applications  for  Complaints  Either 
Dismissed  or  Ordered  Prepared  Into  Formal  Com- 
plaints:    56. 

During  the  month  the  first  appeal  from  a  final 
order  by  the  Commission  was  taken  when  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  formally  petitioned  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sev- 
enth Circuit  to  review  the  Commission's  order  re- 
quiring them  to  cease  and  desist  from  unfair  and 
misleading  advertising.  The  Commission  has  certi- 
fied the  record  in  the  case  to  the  court. 


Firms  to  Which  Webb  Law  Applies 


THE  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  asked 
by  different  firms  as  to  whether  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  April  10,  1918,  entitled  '*An  Act 
to  promote  export  trade,  and  for  other  pur- 
pr)ses"  (the  Webb  bill),  applies  to  associations  en- 
gaged in  trade  between  our  mainland  and  our  over- 
seas possessions,  such  as  the  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  etc.,  or  to  associations  en- 
gaged in  import  trade. 

The  solicitor  of  the  department  has  given  the 
following  opinion  on  this  question:   . 

'\Section  1  of  the  act  referred  to  defines  the  term 
'export  trade*  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  trade 
between  the  States  and  territorial  possessions  of 
the  United  States  on  the  one  side  and  foreign  coun- 
tries on  the  other. 

'^Section  2,  in  effect,  withdraws  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  of  July  2,  1800  (26  Stat.,  209),  all 
associations  engaged  solely  in  export  trade,  pro- 
vided that  neither  such  export  trade  nor  any  agree- 


ment or  contract  made  in  connection  therewith 
shall  operate  as  a  restraint  upon  trade  or  to  en- 
hance or  depress  prices  or  to  lessen  competition  in 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  commodities  of 
the  class  exported  by  such  associations,  respect- 
ively. It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  section  does 
not  withdraw  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of 
July  2,  1890,  associations  which  may  be  engaged 
in  import  trade  as  well  as  export  trade. 

'^Section  3  exempts  from  the  prohibitions  of  the 
act  of  October  15,  1914  (38  Stat.,  730),  forbidding 
one  corporation  from  acquiring  or  owning  stock 
or  shares  in  another  corporation,  associations  or- 
ganized solely  for  and  engaged  solely  in  export 
trade  'unless  the  effect  .of  such  acquisitions' or  own- 
ership may  be  to  restrain  trade  or  substantially 
lessen  competition  within  the  United  States,'  leav- 
ing associations  organized  for  or  engaged  in  import 
trade  as  well  as  in  export  trade  still  subject  to 
the   prohibitions   of   the   act   of   October   13,    1914. 
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fect their  domestic  trade  or  their  competition  with 
domestic  competitors  in  the  foreig^n  trade. 

"Section  5  imposes  certain  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  making  reports  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission upon  those  associations  which  may  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  sections  2  and  3,  and 
provides  that  failure  to  discharge  such  obligations 
shall  deprive  the  association  so  failing  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  said  sections  2  and  3  and  subject  it 
to  a  fine. 

"Replying  specifically  to  the  questions  raised  I 
have  the  honor  to  advise  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
act  of  April  10,  1918,  supra,  does  not  apply  to  as- 
sociations whose  business  may  be  confined  to  trade 
Within  the  United  States  and  its  territorial  posses- 
sions such  as  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico.  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  nor  to  associations  engaged  in  the  im- 
port trade,  whether  also  engaged  in  the  export 
trade  or  not.  ^ 
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oy  Edward 

Has    found   it   necessary   to 
rjrr    Governm«"*r    education  on  a  large  scale. 

T  the  field   o*      ,irses  in  employment  man- 

^.      ^niereency    *^*Vtiv  the  Employment  Man- 
^''ment  conducted  b>^^t^^    ^JJ^.^^    P^^^^^ 

*^f  Division    «*    r     five    governmental    depart- 
agemenx       ^^spices    o'  ,   for  in  nine  universities 

under   t"    ^  ^^^^  arrang  courses  of  study  was 

'JT'date      The  "V^^'^oyd    Fisher,   who  has   general 

iptvSon  Tth"    work^^^^^^^^^^  management   are 

These  courses    m    c     t-  ^^omen,  who  already  have 

designed  to  train  men  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^5  i„  industrial 

a  batic  experience  Ota  j  ^^ho  have  come  in 

life  and  factoiy  ."}f  ^^op  problems.  Employers  of 
actual  contact  wit  n  j^^^.j^g,  contracts,  are 

labor,  particularly  x         ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  their  own 

urged  to  suggest  ii^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^g^  courses.  ^Vith 
organizations  ^s  canu^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  situation,  it 
the  increasing  tig  ^^^^  j^^^g   plants   l,ave  an 

is  absolutely  essen^^^^^  department.-  If  the 
efficient   central    emp^  J^^^^  .^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^_ 

government  's  ^^^^^  ^p^^^  j^  j^  necessary  that 

nishing  labor  whe  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^     I„ 

^';;;:r  tordsNa^h  man  should  be  hired  to  do  the 
he  is  best  fitted  to  do.  In  these  days  every 
nust  count  and  there  must  be  no  square  pegs 
nd  holes.    It  has  been  thoroughly  proved  that 


*^an^innst  count  and  there  must  be  no  square  pegs 
experienced  employment  manager,  in  charge  of 


in  roll 


^n    hiring  and  firing,  comes  very   near  to  solving 

h     labor  problem.     Therefore  it  us  up  to  the  em- 

to  place  his  house  in  order  and  make  the 

h  ^t^use  of  the  men  with  which  he  is  supplied. 

^The    introduction    of    the    employment    manager 

'ndustry,  and  the  standardization  of  the  ser- 

of    an    employment   department,    is   acknowl- 

1       I   to  be  one  of  the  greatest  movements  now 

C'    ^r  place  in  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 

country- 

r   urses  have  been  arran«>e(l   for  at   Harvard,   in 

^Deration    with    the    Massachusetts    Institute    of 


ce  and  Industries,  University  of  Michigan 

Technology,  Boston  University,  in  Boston-  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York;  University  of  Roch- 
ester, Rochester,  NY.;  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  the  Universitv  of  Pittsburfj  Pitts- 
burg Pa, ;  University  of  Washington,  Seattle  ;  and 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

There  already  have  been  172  graduates  from  the 
classes  conducted  thus  far.  Most  of  these  have 
returned  to  their  own  plants  and  placed  in  opera- 
tion a  department  of  employment.  In  each  case 
where  a  central  employment  department  is  in 
vogue,  there  is  never  a  thought  of  returning  to  the 
old-fashioned  hit  or  miss  method  of  hiring  men 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  various  schools 
run  from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  and  the  classes 
are  conducted  by  the  foremost  authorities  in  the 
country  on  the  various  subjects  covered. 

The  course  of  study  deals  chiefly  with  the  prob- 
lems of  employment  management.     Brief  consider- 
ation is  given,  however,  to  statistics,  labor  econom- 
ics,   and   business    organization    and    management 
The  materials  presented  on  the  subject  of  emplov- 
ment    management    covers    the    organization     and 
equipment  of  an  employment  department,  the  em- 
ploying of  the  workers,  the  training  of  the  work- 
ers,  the   payment   of   the  workers,    the    control    of 
working  conditions,   effects   to   keep   the    work    uo 
to    standard,    and    the    government    of    the    shop 
There  are  no   charges   for  the   course,   except   the 
outlay  for  living  expenses   of  students   and   about 
$15  for  books  and  supplies.     It  has  been  arranged 
to  begin  new  classes  as  soon  as  each  previous  class 
is  graduated,  so  application   for  admission   to   the 
courses   in   any   of   the   above-named   schools    may 
be  made  at  any  time. 

Employers  of  labor  having  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  classes  and  individual  applicants  will  he 
furnished  with  necessary  information  concerning 
qualifications  for  admission  and  other  data  regard- 
ing the  courses  by  addressing  Captain  Boyd  Fisher. 
717  Thirteenth  street,  N.  \\',,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BUSINESS  in  tin  for  the  first  five  months  of 
the  present  year  in  Hongkong  was  very  brisk. 
On  January  first  Hongkong  stocks  were 
about  1500  tons  and  the  quantity  imported 
from  Yunnan  for  the  six  months  is  estimated  at 
about  6.000  tons,  America  ami  Europe,  mostly 
America,  have  taken  about  6500  tons  and  China 
Coast  ports  and  Japan  about  850  tons.  The  price 
per  picul  in  the  middle  of  May  was  S182  Mexican 
against  SI03  Mexican  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  declared  exports  of  tin  from  Hongkong  to  the 
L'nited  States  for  the  first  six  months'  period  of  the 
past  three  vears  was  as  follows:  1916.  5.282.828 
pounds  valued  at  SI. 122.242:  1917.  9.112.931  pounds 
valued  at  S3.035.98'.  and  1918  14.981.907  valued  at 
$9,528,228. 


In  onler  to  undertake  the  construction  of  steel 
vessels  up  to  300  feet  in  length  and  especially  the 
construction  of  larj^'e  ocean-goinji  steel  tugs.  John 
Wilson,  a  veteran  shipbuilder  of  Seattle,  acquired 
during  September  tlie  tive-acre  plant  of  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Construction  Comjiany  on  the  Duwa- 
wish  waterway,  Seattle. 

I'nder  the  caption  "To  Increase  Steel  Ex- 
ports" the  American  Economist  (|ucstioiis  the  wis- 
dom of  heavy  .-ielling  of  steel  at  high  prices  to 
Oriental  custmners.  as  follows: 

"In  the  t'incinnati  Eni[uirer.  on  September  2. 
■Holland"  Slates  that  the  L  iiited  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  starting  a  new  campaign  for  foreign 
business,  especially  in  the  Orient.  The  umlertak- 
ing.  all  thins,'s  considered,  seems  somewhat  ]iccn- 
liar:  besides,  we  have  an  idea  that  it  may  have' 
precisely  ihe  opp^'sitc  effeci  that  the  Cnited  States 
Steel  Corporation  expects  an.l  desires.  Conditions 
in  (Accidental  countries  have  so  completely  changed 


since  the  war  began,  especially  in  advanced  cost  of 
production,  that  it  would  seem  to  cmr  simple  mind 
that  to  compel  our  ( )riental  friends  to  pay  the  tre- 
mendously augmented  prices  for  steel  products  that 
are  now  necessary  in  c.rder  to  enable  protlucers  to 
earn  a  profit,  will  merely  educate  the  Oriental  to 
the  jjossihilities  of  jirofit  in  producing  the  steel 
he  needs  at  liome.  instead  of  buying  it  abri.>ad. 

"China,  it  is  well  known,  possesses  an  abundance 
<•{  all  of  the  ingredients  essential  to  the  production 
of  steel.  Prices  in  the  Orient  have  changed  less 
than  anywhere  else,  either  in  the  matter  of  mate- 
rials or  of  labor.  This  is  precisely  tlie  time — when 
our  prices  are  so  tremendously  inflated — that  the 
Oriental  has  his  o])ponanity  to  develop  and  make 
the  most  of  his  ahun<lant  but  hitherto  undeveloped 
resources. 

.\lready  Japan  has  realized  what  the  possibilities 
are.  an<l  is  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  they 
present  to  her  Japan  does  not  possess  such  an 
aliundance  oi  the  raw  materials  ncces.sary  for  steel 
manufacture  as  China  does,  l)ut  Japan  has  ad- 
vanced much  further  in  the  making  of  steel  than 
China  has.  This  is  a  lesson  that  China  is  not  likely 
to  overlook,  and  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
lesson  may  come  with  the  advent  of  the  new  steel 
selling  |iropaganda  that  the  I'nited  -States  -Steel 
Corporatiiin  plans  to  conduct  in  the  Orient. 

"Our  own  judgment  is  that  near  markets  for  all 
cif  the  steel  that  can  be  made  in  this  c<iuntry  are 
available,  and  for  a  long  time  will  be.  without  un- 
necessary and  expensive  propaganda,  least  of  all 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  conditions  are 
so  favorable  for  local  production  under  compara- 
tivelv  prohibitive  import  price  conditions." 


The  Chilian  and  Peruvian  governments  have 
recently  placed  orders  for  100,000  tons  of  Pacific 
Coast  coal  which  is  to  be  carried  in  vessels  built 
on  the  Coast  and  some  of  the  Japanese  boats  re- 
cently turned  over  to  the  L'.  S.  Government. 

Hitherto  much  coal  has  g<me  forward  from  Drit- 
i-sh  Columbia  and  prior  to  the  war  regidar  ship- 
ments were  sent  from  Newcastle.  New  Simth 
Wales.  The  absence  of  transportation  from  .Aus- 
tralia has  forced  the  trade  to  these  shores  and  a 
regular  ami  profitable  l>usincss  may  be  looked  for. 
as  tonnage  is  urgently  re<|uireil  for  raw  materials. 
The  only  fly  in  tli«  ointment  appears  to  be  a  possi- 
ble shortage  of  miners,  but  efforts  are  being  made 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  which  should  not  l>e  an 
insuperable  one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  wages  paid 
are  the  highest  ever  known. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING.  A.  G.  M.  A. 

An  interesting  program  was  arrange<i  for  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  ibe  .\mcrican  Gear  Manu- 
facturers' Associan..n.  held  at  the  <  Inondago  Hotel. 
Syracuse.  New  V..rk.  SeptL-mber  I'l.  20  and  21.  A 
portion  of  l!ie  program   was  as  fidlows: 

"Priority."  by  Charles  .\.  Otis,  .-f  the  Priority 
Committee. 

"What  Is  the  possibility  of  Women  Pecoming 
a  Permaneiu  I'acior  in  the  Gear  Industry?"  by  W. 
IF.  Diefend.irf. 

"Trade   Acceinances."  by   C.    H.   Crofoot. 

■■The  (>utlo..k  of  the  Steel  Suiiply."  by  C.  E. 
Stuart,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Central  -"^teel 
Company.  Massillon.  Ohio. 


**Pyronieters — Past,  Present  and  Future" — In  Relation 

to  Heat  Treating  and  Annealing 


By  Richard  P.  Brown, 
President  The  Brown  Instrument  Company 

(Continued  from  September  issue) 


It  would  seem  that  the  greatest  development 
work  in  temperature-measuring  instruments  will  be 
done  with  the  perfection  of  optical  pyrometers. 
There  is  a  field  for  a  high-grade  optical  pyrometer 
which  can  be  used  by  any  number  of  operators, 
who  will  all  secure  the  same  results  from  the  in- 
strument. 

Resistance  thermometry  will  for  some  time  con- 
tinue to  be  limited  to  use  at  low  temperatures  un- 
less some  suitable  metal  is  found  for  use  in  place 
of  nickel  to  form  the  bulbs. 

In  thermo-electric  pyrometry  it  is  possible  to  de- 
velop better  materials  than  those  found  to  date  for 
base  metal  thermo-couples.  The  insulation  or  pro- 
tecting tube  will  be  difficult  to  improve  upon.  With 
the  direct  reading  millivoltmeter  doubtless  the  re- 
sistance of  these  instruments  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  I  know  that  we  have  spent  an  endless 
amount  of  development  work  the  last  year  or  two 
along  this  line,  and  other  pyrometer  manufacturers 
are  doubtless  doing  the  same  thing.  The  more 
the  internal  resistance  of  the  pyrometer  can  be  in- 
creased, and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  robust- 
ness of  the  construction,  the  better  the  instrument. 

With  the  potentiometer  method  of  temperature 
measurement,  doubtless  development  work  can  be 
carried  on  to  advantage  in  producing  an  indicating 
instrument  which  will  be  direct  reading  through- 
out the  scale  range,  and  which  will  be  simplified 
and  less  delicate  than  the  types  available  at  the 
present  time. 

I  think,  however,  the  greatest  future  in  pyrom- 
etry is  along  the  line  of  automatic  temperature  con- 
trol. I  have  with  me  here  an  instrument  which 
automatically  controls  the  temperature  of  this 
electric  furnace.  By  means  of  solenoid  operated 
switches  the  circuit  is  opened  and  closed  through 
the  rheostat,  maintaining  the  temperature  constant 
within  10  degrees  Fahr. 

These  instruments  automatically  maintain  the 
temperature  constant  in  an  electrically  heated  oven, 
and  this  same  type  of  instrument  can  just  as  easily 
be  used  on  electric  heat  treating  furnaces.  We  are 
experimenting  with  an  instrument  at  present  on  an 
American  gas  furnace  to  operate  gas  valves  and 
control  the  temperature  automatically,  and  while 
this  instrument  is  in  satisfactory  operation  in  our 
own  plant,  it  is  not  developed  to  a  point  where  it 
is  ready  for  general  use. 

In  connection  with  this  instrument,  w-hich  I  have 
with  me.  to  automatically  control  the  temperature 
of  this  furnace,  you  will  note  that  we  have  rig.s^ed 
up  two  lights  which  indicate  whether  the  temper- 
ature is  high  or  low.  This  same  instrument  could 
be  placed  at  each  furnace  and  indicate  to  the  fire- 
man whether  the  temperature  was  correct  or  not. 
We  can  place  a  neutral  point,  ten  or  twenty  de- 
grees in  width  between  the  two  contact  points, 
operating  these  lights,  so  that  both  lights  would 
be  out  when  the  temperature  was  correct  and  the 
red  r»r  blue  liirht  would  flash  to  indicate  if  the  tem- 


perature was  too  high  or  too  lo\^^  We  can  also  put 
a  third  contact  in  the  instrument  for  this  neutral 
point  which  will  cause  a  white  light  to  glow  to 
indicate  that  the  temperature  is  correct.  It  is  much 
easier  to  instruct  a  fireman  to  keep  the  white  light 
burning  and  the  other  lights  out  than  to  get  him  to 
maintain  1380  degrees  on  the  pyrometer.  He  can 
see  the  lights  from  some  distance,  and  these  are 
easily  understood  by  him.  Unfortunately,  the  help 
that  is  available  to  operate  furnaces  at  the  present 
time  is  frequently  unable  to  read  a  pyrometer  scale. 
There  as  a  number  of  pyrometer  equipments  in- 
stalled at  automobile  plants,  particularly  where  the 
operator  signals  from  a  central  point  by  lights  at 
the  furnace  whether  the  temperature  is  correct 
or  not.  This  instrument  will  automatically  signal 
with  lights. 

I  think  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  w'e 
will  have  completed  our  development  work  with 
a  switching  device  which  will  permit  of  one  in- 
strument ogasxaling  the  signal  lights  at  a  number 
of  furnaces.  It  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  the 
additional    switching   mechanism. 


AN  ITALIAN  VIEWPOINT 

Discussing  the  prospects  for  the  Italian  ship- 
building industry  after  the  war,  the  **Giornale 
d'ltalia"  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  since  Italy 
can  hardly  hope  to  compete  with  the  big  ship- 
building countries  in  the  quantity  ot  production, 
she  must  endeavor  to  rival  them  in  quality.  The 
old  Italian  shipbuilding  yards,  it  says,  which  were 
extended  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  will  be  able  to  turn  out  more  than  half  a 
million  tons  of  cargo  boats  per  annum,  and  in  two 
years  they  will  be  more  than  able  to  bring  the 
Italian  mercantile  fleet  up  to  its  pre-war  standard. 
In  four  years  they  will  be  able  to  double  the  size 
of  the  fleet,  but  that  will  be  inferior  to  Italy's 
needs. 

**But,"  the  paper  continues,  "we  are  pigmies. 
There  are  the  large  constructors — England,  Japan 
and  last,  not  least,  America,  which  in  the  matter 
of  merchant  ship  construction  was  asleep,  but  is 
now  awakened.  England  and  Japan  will  be  able 
to  build  between  them  3,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  America  herself  perhaps  more,  because  she 
will  build  in  series,  as  she  produces  the  Ford 
cars.  Then  there  are  the  smaller  constructors, 
like  Holland,  Norway,  France,  etc-,  and  finally  Ger- 
many, who  will  build  very  rapidly. 

"Hence,  after  peace,  in  a  short  time,  in  two  or 
three  years  at  the  outside,  the  ravages  of  the 
submarine  will  be  more  than  made  good.  Then 
will  come  a  new  crisis — a  crisis  of  cargo  vessels 
earning  relatively  low  freights,  although  perhaps 
not  so  low  as  before  the  war. 

"It  seems  strange  to  speak  today  of  a  crisis  ni 
cargo  boats  and  low  freights;  it'  is  to  talk  of 
abundance  in  a  time  of  famine.  But  it  is  only 
logical  and  appears  to  be  inevitable;  because  just 
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as  the  war  has  revealed  powerful  destructive 
forces,  so  peace  will  reveal  equally  powerful  con- 
structive forces.  And  then?  What  is  to  be  done 
with  our  new  shipbuilding  yards?  Are  they  to  be 
abandoned?  Not  for  a  moment.  Italy  must  pre- 
pare herself  for  solving  the  problem  by  means  of 
quality,   not  quantity. 

**\Ve  must  not  even  think  of  competing  with 
England  and  America  in  quantity  of  production. 
That  would  be  absurd.  We  must  equip  our  yards 
not  only  for  cargo  ships,  but  also  for  mixed  ves- 
sels for  carrying  both  cargo  and  passengers.  It  is 
a    different   form    of   construction,    finer,    and    one 


which    demands    more    labor,    and    therefore    one 
which  is  better  suited  for  us. 

'Tor  this  class  of  vessel  there  will  be  a  great 
demand,  because  the  war  has  also  played  havoc 
with  passenger  ships,  especially  for  the  transport 
of  troops.  And  I  do  not  see  why,  with  this  type 
of  ship,  fine,  elegant,  well  planned,  Italy  cannot 
enter  into  competition  even  with  England  and 
America.  It  will  be  difficult,  but  I  repeat,  it  is 
quality  that  we  must  conquer.  Can  it  be  denied 
that  our  automobiles  of  the  Fiat  quality  are  su- 
oerior  to  the  quantitv  of  the  F'ords  and  Hupmo- 
biles?" 


Our  New  Merchant  Marine 

By  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chairman,  United  States  Shipping  Board 


TWO  years  ago  we  had  no  merchant  marine 
worthy  of  the  name  engaged  in  overseas 
trade.  The  American  flag  flew  over  a  total 
deadweight  tonnage  of  2,412,381  tons — ^but  80 
per  cent  of  this  was  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes 
shipping. 

The  vast  supplies  which  we  were  sending  abroad 
were  shipped  under  terms  and  conditions  laid  down 
by  other  nations,  because  the  great  bulk  of  our 
exports  was  carried  in  ships  flying  foreign  flags. 

We  were  a  great  tourist  nation,  but  Americans 
traveled  in  foreign  ships.  We  had  very  few  ships 
going  to  South  or  to  Central  America ;  very  few 
going  to  England,  France,  or  Germany.  We  had 
still  fewer  going  to  Russia,  Japan  and  China. 
There  was  just  one  line  of  old  and  comparatively 
slow  ships  crossing  the  Atlantic;  one  line  crossing 
the  Pacific ;  and  a  few  lines*  to  Central  America 
and  to  the  Caribbean  countries ;  none  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America :  none  to  the  east  coast  of 
South  America ;  none  to  our  cousins  in  Australia ; 
none  to  India,  and  none  to  Africa.  There  were 
American  tourists  everywhere.  There  were  also 
American  products  ready  to  go  anywhere,  but 
American  ships  nowhere.  We  could  not  serve  the 
world  as  we  should  have  served  it,  because  we  did 
not  have  the  vehicles  of  trade. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  fulfill  our  destiny.  We 
have  increased  American-built  tonnage  to  over 
4.000,000  deadweight  tons.  We  have  added  118 
German  and  Austrian  vessels,  requisitioned  86  ves- 
sels from  the  Dutch,  and  chartered  215  vessels 
from  neutral  countries,  giving  us  a  total  of  more 
than  1400  ships — a  merchant  fleet  of  7,000,000  tons. 

We  have  established  a  shipbuilding  industr^'  that 
w'ill  make  us  a  great  maritime  nation.     When  the 

present  program  is  finished  we  hope  to  have  about 
25,000,000  tons  of  shipping— 3000  ships. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  not  only 
the  greatest  shipbuilder  in  the  world,  but  is  the 
greatest  ship  operator.  If  in  1919-20  we  have  the 
passenger  and  cargo  tonnage  we  have  planned,  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  establish  a  weekly  passen- 
ger service  between  Xew  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas  on  the 
east  coast,  and  weekly  service  between  Colombia. 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Valparaiso,  Chile  on  the  west- 
ern coast.  On  the  west  coast  we  now  have  two 
fast  passenger  steamers  plying  between  New  York 
and  Valparaiso.     These  are  the  first  to  carry  the 


American  flag  on  the  route-  They  have  cut  the 
time  between  these  two  important  cities  from  27 
to  18  days — a  saving  of  nine  days. 

Our  Central  American  neighbors,  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua,  flonduras  and  Costa  Rica,  must 
all  have  the  very  best  passenger  and  cargo  service, 
as  must  all  of  our  South  American  neighbors.  We 
have  planned  the  class  of  steamers  required  for 
this  service.  The  type  will  serve  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends  in  a  manner  that  they  have  never 
been  served  before,  but  which  they  are  entitled  to. 
With  the  wonderful  resources  which  these  coun- 
tries have,  their  products  should  be  distributed  in 
the  world's  markets,  and  they  should  have  suffi- 
cient ships  at  their  disposal  and  at  rates  that  will 
enable  them,  when  it  is  necessary,  to  sell  their 
products  in  competition  with  other  nations.  This 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  receive  their 
share  of  profits  which  will  permit  them  to  further 
develop  their  countries. 

On  the  Pacific  we  must  provide  sufficient  ton- 
nage to  meet  Russia's  requirements.  The  country 
has  many  products  which  we  need.  These  articles 
can  be  moved  in  bottoms  controlled  by  us  at  fair 
freight  rates,  and  this  will  be  most  helpful  to  the 
expansion  of  Russia's  trade. 

China  also  has  manv  commodities  which  we  re- 
quire,  and  should  receive  the  transportation  neces- 
sary to  move  them,  not  only  to  our  country  but  to 
other  countries  to  which  she  may  desire  to  sell. 

That  progressive  nation,  Japan,  is  rapidly  up- 
building her  own  merchant  marine,  but  the  demand 
for  tonnage  will  be  so  great  on  the  Pacific  that 
Russia,  China,  Austialia  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries will  receive  service  which  they  have  never 
been  able  to  receive  before. 

What  better  use  can  we  make  of  our  merchant 
marine  than  to  assure  to  other  countries  the  best 
possible   regular   steamship   service? 

The  new  American  mercantile  marine  will  not 
orjy  place  *'01d  Glory"  back  upon  the  oceans  but 
it    will    establish    new    trade   routes   for   American 

commerce   and    play   the   role   of   protector   to   the 

commerce  of  other  nations. 

The  nation  has  stood  behind  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  in  its  tremendous  task  of  ship- 
building. Now  that  the  ships  are  being  built,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  American  to  stand  behind  our 
new   mercantile   marine- 

These  are  the  nation's  ships. 
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They  Avill  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  manu- 
facturer, ^^^ol^lcman,  farmer,  miner  and  consumer. 

They  mestti  as  much  to  people  inland  and  farm- 
ing States  3,s  to  those  along  the  seaboard  and  in 
industrial    centers. 

The  American  boy  can  again  obey  the  call  to 
the  sea,  ser^viiig  in  our  merchant  marine  as  a  sea- 
man, visit ii"ig  foreign  lands,  and  rising  to  com- 
mand of    Viis    own  ship. 

Let  us    make  our  vast  merchant  fleet  not  only  an 


aid  to  national  prosperity,  but  the  greatest  instru- 
ment of  international  probity,  honesty,  and  square 
dealing.  We  will  have  the  means  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  safeguard  the  nations  of  the  world  from 

selfish    intrigue    and    sordid    manipulation    of    the 

world's  markets  in  the  future.    The  great  fleet  we 

are   building   guarantees    the   achievement'  of   this 

purpose. — Speech    at   University   of    Xotre    Dame. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  June  10,  1918. 


Westinghouse  Marine  Expansion 


So    imperative  have  become  the  demands  for 
marine   propelling  equipments  for  the  Emer- 
gency    Fleet    Corporation    that    recently    the 
new    Essington  Plant,  South  Philadelphia,  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  been  placed  in  operation  for  the  exclusive 
production    of  this  equipment. 

At  present  the  Essington  Works  occupies  a  com- 
paratively   small  part  of  the  500-acre  tract,  which 
provides    for  ultimate  expansion,  and  contemplates 
an  increase  of  three  to  four  times  its  present  ca- 
pacity.    Seventeen  months  ago  the  Essington  Plant 
project    was  merely  a  carefully  conceived  plan  on 
paper.     Today  it  is  a  reality — an  entirely  completed 
plant  in  which  millions  have  been  invested  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  modern  as  well  as  the  largest 
in  the  Philadelphia  district. 

At  present  the  particular  work  at  Essington  is 
the  production  of  complete  propelling  equipment 
for  merchant  vessels  which  are  being  built  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

This  enormous  plant,  devoted  entirely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Westinghouse  geared  turbine  ship-pro- 
pelling machinery,  is  sufficient  for  fifteen  average 
vessels.  In  fact,  the  equipment  embraces  prac- 
tically everything  between  the  boiler  plant  and  the 
propeller  of  the  vessel. 

The  development  of  the  Westinghouse  reduction 
gear,  begun  by  George  Westinghouse  in  1909  and 
his  associates,  the  late  Rear  Admiral  George  W. 
Melville,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  John  H.  Mc Alpine,  a  marine  en- 
gineer of  international  experience,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  this  epoch-making  equipment  in  maritime 
circles.  The  Westinghouse  floating  frame  reduc- 
tion gear  has  made  possible  the  use  of  the  steam 
turbine  with  its  high  economics,  thus  permitting 
greater  concentration  of  power  for  propulsion  and 
making  available  more  cargo  space. 

The  difficulties  in  the  design  of  a  reduction  gear 
for  transmitting  high  powers  at  high  speeds  have 
been  entirely  overcome  as  a  result  of  the  scientific 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Westinghouse  and  his  asso- 
ciates. I»ecause  of  this  the  Westinghouse  gear  with 
its  flexible  frame  is  as  reliable  in  operation  as  the 
Westinghouse  air  brake  with  the  triple  valve. 

At  the  Essington  Plant  there  are  350  complete 
marine  propulsion  etjuipments  on  order  or  under 
construction.  The  significance  of  these  orders  can 
better  be  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that 
they  include  steam  turbines,  reduction  gears,  con- 
densers, condenser  pumps,  small  tur])ine  generator 
e(|uipment  for  lighting,  stern  tubes,  propeller  shaft- 
ing, propeller  shaft  bearings. 


The  largest  equipment  is  12,000  shaft  horsepower 
and  none  are  less  than  1500  shaft  horsepow-er. 

Of  the  ships  ordered  prior  to  January  1,  1917i 
twenty-one  are  now  in  service,  and  their  highly 
credible  performance  has  proved  the  reliability  and 
economy  of  geared  turbine  propulsion  machinery. 

The  steam  turbine-driven  oil  tankers,  freight  and 
passenger  ships  completed  to  date,  most  of  which 
are  now  actively  engaged  in  trans-Atlantic  service, 
are  listed  below : 


Type  of 

Shaft 

Name  of  Ship 

Built  at 

Ship        H. 

orsepower 

Malmanger 

Chester,  Pa. 

Oil  Tanker 

2,900 

Golaa 

Chester,  Pa. 

Oil  Tanker 

2,900 

Hisko 

Chester,  Pa. 

Oil  Tanker 

2.900 

Avondalc 

Chester,  Pa. 

Oil  Tanker 

2,900 

Sudbury 

Chester,  Pa. 

F^'reighter 

2.300 

Overbrook 

Chester,  Pa. 

Oil  Tanker 

2.900 

Coronado 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Freighter 

2.400 

Yoseniite 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Freighter 

2.400 

Yellowstone 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Freighter 

2,400 

Oakland 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Freighter 

2.900 

Westerly 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Freighter 

2.500 

We  St  wood 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Freighter 

2,500 

West  Eagle 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Freighter 

2.500 

Maui 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Passenger 

and  Freight 

12,500 

West  Ford 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Freighter 

2,750 

Accornac 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F""reighter 

3,000 

Polar  Sea 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Freighter 

1,800 

Wakulla 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Freighter 

3.000 

Montrolite 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Tanker 

2.500 

Wampum 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Freighter 

3,000 

Wassiac 

Los  A'ngeles,  Cal. 

Freighter 

3,000 

West  Galoc 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F'reighter 

3,000 

Phoenix 

Chester,  Pa. 

Tanker 

2.900 

VISIT  OF  CHAS.  R.  PAGE 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Page,  formerly  General  Auditor 
of  the^Fireman's  Fund,  and  now  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  trustee  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  recently  came  to 
California  from  his  post  of  duty  at  Washington 
for  a  much  needed  rest. 

During  his  brief  stay  in  San  Francisco  he  re- 
newed old  friendships  in  the  head  office  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  and  noted  w^ith  gratification  the 
business  progress  of  the  Company.  He  also  com- 
mented on  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  ship- 
building yards  of  the  west  are  contributing  to  the 
cause. 

Mr.  Page's  fifteen  years  with  the  Marine  De- 
partment of  the  Fireman's  Fund  and  his  recent 
trip  to  South  America  have  both  proved  particu- 
larly valuable  to  him  in  his  new  duties  on  the 
Shi])ping  Hoard.  He  will  return  to  W'ashingtc^n 
this  week. 


The  Bridge  to  France 

Work  of  Eleventh  District,  Emergency  Fleet    Corporation 

By  Chester  L.  Florence 

LET  US  THINK  SHIPS 
LET  US  TALK  SHIPS 
LET  US  BUILD  SHIPS 

OXE  day  last  January  a  representalive  of  ping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  faced  the 
a  printing  concern  in  Portland  dropped  greatest  problem  that  in  all  probability  has  ever 
into  the  office  of  the  L-nited  States  been  encountered  by  any  other  corporation  or  con- 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora-  cern — namely,  that  of  build'ing  a  vast  fleet  of  ves- 
t*on  in  the  Northwestern  Bank  Luildiiig,  so-  sels,  not  only  to  transport  supplies  and  troops  to 
liciting  business  for  his  firm.  After  satisfac-  our  allies  during  the  war,  but  to  construct  and  put 
torily  concluding  his  transaction  and  upon  leav-  upon  a  working  basis  a  merchant  marine  for  the 
ing  the  office,  as  an  afterthought,  he  placed  on  United  States  that  would  insure  maritime  suprem- 
the  waiting  room  counter  a  small  card  bearing  the  acy  after  the  war.  This  program  called  for  not 
words  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  only  the  maximum  production  of  ships  in  the  yards 

From  that  time  on  the  motto  of  District  No.  11  already  existing,  but  for  the  laying  out  and  com- 

of  the  L'nited   States   Shipping  Board   Emergency  pletion  of  new  yards  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Fleet  Corporation  has  been  the  words  printed  on  The  demand  for  steel  for  war  work  of  other  kinds, 

that   card,   and   it  is   doubtful  if  to  this   day  that  railroad  congestion,  lack  of  men  skilled  in  shipyard 

salesman  realizes  to  what  achievements  this  after-  construction,  lack  of  machine  shops,  boiler  works, 

thought  has  contributed,  or  the  author,  what   in-  foundries,  fitting  out  berths,  great  cranes  and  other 

spiration  those  words  have  been  in  the  building  of  engineering  devices,   made   this   problem   seem   al- 

ships  in  the  Oregon  and  Columbia  River  District,  most  impossible.    The  promise  was  made  that  dur- 

For  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  pur-  ing  the  year  1918  there  would  be  produced  in  this 

poses  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emerg-  country  eight  times  as  many  vessels  as  in  the  year 

ency  Fleet  Corporation,  or  the  reason  for  its  exist-  1916,  and  we  are  proud  to  say  that,  thanks  to  the 

ence,  it  might  be  well  to  briefly  recite  its  aims  and  initiative,  patriotism  and  industry  of  the  American 

purposes.  people,  this  promise  is  not  only  being  fulfilled,  but 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Ship-  ^^  ^^en  being  exceeded, 

ping  Act  of  September  7th,  1916,  a  Board  was  ere-  ^^^  ^"  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^*  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^"^  ^"  i"^^  eight- 

ated  to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Shipping  ^^"    months   to   the   day   since   this   program    was 

Board,   the   members  of  which   received   their  ap-  started,  the  following  data  is  interesting,  compiled 

pointment  direct  by  the   President  of  the   United  ^^  ^^^  August  1st,  1918: 

States,  acting  under  authority  vested  in  him.     The  Number  of  Shipyards  in  the  United  States 

purposes  of  this  Board  are  two-fold ;  first,  in  time      Yards  for  steel  ships 7C\ 

of  peace  to  promote  the  development  of  an  Ameri-      Yards  for  wood  ship<: 86 

can  merchant  marine  and  to  regulate  foreign  and      Yards  for  composite  ships 2 

domestic   shipping;    second,    due    to    the    entry    of      Yards  for  concrete  ships 7 

the  United   States   into   this   world    wide   war,   by  

later    legislation,    it    was    given    additional    power  Total 171 

of  an   emergency  character  to  meet  the   manifold  Status  of  Completion  of  Above  Shipyards 

shippmg    problems    confronting    it.      This    board,      Shipvard  plants  practically  completed 132 

after   Americans   entry   mto   this   conflict   on   April      Shipyards  from  507r    to  100%  completed 27 

1,    i;i/,   found   that   with   its   limited   authority   it      Shipyards  less  than  about  50%  completed 12 

could  not  handle  to  good  advantage  the  many  Total  number  of  ways  in  the  United  States....  946 
problems  which  arose  and,  acting  under  authority  Total  number  of  wavs  of  E.  F.  Corporation....  846 
established  by  the  Shipping  Act,  formed  an  emerg-  From  this  it  wilfbe  noted'  that  a  total  of  946 
ency  corporation  and  named  it  the  ''Emergency  ships  can  be  constructed  at  one  time  in  the  United 
Meet  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing.  States  for  our  merchant  marine  alone, 
constructing,  equipping,  leasing,  chartering,  main-  The  two  pictures  accompanying  this  article 
taming  and  operating  merchant  vessels  in  the  com-  graphicallv  show  what  a  transformation  has  been 
merce  of  the  Lnited  States.  The  First  Annual  made  of  one  individual  property.  One  shows  the 
Report  of  the  L  nited  States  Shipping  Board  states  beginning  of  a  shipyard  on  July  9th,  1917,  while 
that  the  purpose  of  this  subsidiary  corporation  was  the  other  shows  the  completed  yard,  with  eight 
to  place  vessels  owned  by  it  on  a  competitive  building  ways,  offices  and  other  buildings  on  April 
equa  ity  vyith  private  shipping  vessels.  In  other  2nd,  1918,  or  nine  months  after.  This  second  pho- 
words  this  would  permit  such  vessels  to  be  ex-  tograph,  you  will  note,  also  shows  eight  ^wooden 
empted  from  goverRmental -restrictions  which  are  vessels  nearing  completion  at  the  time.  "- 
not  adapted  to  commercial  practice,  and  would.  Owing  to  the  large  program  demanded  of  the 
on  the  other  hand  withhold  from  them  any  spe-  Emergencv  Fleet  Corporation,  and  in  order  to  fa- 
cial immunity  in  domestic  or  international  'law  as  cilitate  the  work  of  the  corporation,  it  was  found 
IS  customarily  associated  with  governmental  activ-  advisable  to  subdivide  the  United  States  into 
ity.  With  the  appearance  of  this  corporation,  there  eleven  districts,  so  selected  as  to  geographically 
was  given  an  unhmited  power  to  build  ships,  same  take  care  of  everv  section  of  the  United  States 
to  be  curtailed  only  by  lack  of  appropriations.  engaged  in  the  construction  of  vessels.     These  dis- 

After  its  organization,   the   I'nitecl   States   Ship-  tricts   are    merely   subsidiary   offices    of    the    home 
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office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
are  required  to  report  direct  to  the  home  office. 
Their  purpose  is  merely  to  act  as  intermediary  be- 
tween the  home  office  and  the  shipbuilders.  Bear 
in  mind  that  these  districts  do  not  actually  build 
the  ships,  as  this  work  rests  upon  the  workers  of 
the  United  States  in  the  many  shipbuilding  plants 
and  their  thousands  of  allied  industries.  The  cor- 
poration merely  assists  the  shipbuilding  companies 
in  building  good  ships  and  building  them  in  the 
shortest  time  possible.  In  inaugurating  the  sys- 
tem of  districts,  it  was  decided,  and  correctly  so, 
that  local  conditions  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  made  it  necessary  that  final  author- 
ity should  rest  with  representatives  who  were  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  such  local  conditions. 

District  No.  11,  of  which  this  article  is  chiefly 
concerned,  was  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
District  No.  8,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, but  owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  wooden 
construction  on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  riv- 
ers, it  was  decided  by  the  authorities  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  to  subdivide  District  No. 
8,  as  far  as  wood  shipbuilding  was  concerned,  and 
thus  on  January  1st,  1918,  District  No.  11  was 
organized — to  have  complete  supervision  over  the 
construction  of  wooden  vessels  on  the  Willamette 
and  Columbia  rivers,  and  including  the  shipyard 
at  Tillamook,  Oregon.  The  jurisdiction  of  Dis- 
;.trict  No.  .11  is  over  woodeji  shipbuilding  only,  and 
is,  -with  ^he  exception  of  District  No.  6,  located  at 
Houston,  Texas,  the  only  separate  district  of  the 

organization  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  wood  ship- 
building program. 

At  the  time  of  organization  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  on  April  1st,  1917,  there  were 
only  two  shipbuilding  plants  in  the  district  de- 
voted to  wood  shipbuilding,  with  probably  four 
buildings  ways.  Today  there  is  a  total  of  thirteen 
wood  shipbuilding  plants,  and  two  installation 
plants,  the  latter  devoted  exclusively  to  outfitting 
vessels  being  built  for  this  corporation.  There  are 
now  fifty-six  building  ways,  or  an  increase  in 
eighteen  months*  time  of  eleven  shipyard  plants 
and  fifty-two  building  ways.    There  has  been  com- 


Yard 


Location 


piled  some  general  data  as  regards  shipbuilding 
plants  in  District  No.  11  which  will  more  clearly 
set  forth  the  rapid  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
shipyard  plants  to  date,  as  given  below. 

From  the  employment  of  approximately  two  oi 
three  hundred  men  eighteen  months  ago  in  wood 
shipbuilding,  there  is  now  working  at  this  occu- 
pation alone  a  total  of  15,593  men.  In  connection 
with  this  wood  ship  program,  numerous  other  in- 
dustries have  sprung  into  being,  such  as  boiler 
shops;  foundries,  manufacturing  concerns,  etc.,  all 
dependent  upon  the  shipbuilding  industry.  A 
close  estimate,  we  believe,  of  the  men  engaged  in 

these  latter  industries  would  equal  that  of  the  ship- 
yard plants,  or  a  grand  total  of  over  thirty  thou- 
sand men  in  wood  shipbuilding. 

Since  February  1st,  1918,  the  date  of  our  first 
launching,  this  district  has  put  into  the  water  or 
launched  a  total  of  61  wood  vessels,  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  209,800  tons,  divided  by  months  as  follows : 


Months  ^-  Number 

February,   1918 4  vessels 

March,    1918 5  vessels 

April,    1918 9  vessels 

May,    1918 10  vessels 

June,    1918 3  vessels 

July,    1918 23  vessels 

August,  1918 7  vessels 


Tonnage 
15,700  tons 
19,300  tons 
33,500  tons 
36,700  tons 
10,500  tons 
68,000  tons 
26,100  tons 


7  months 


61  vessels 


209,800  tons 

While  w^e  consider  the  average  of  one  vessel 
launched  every  three  and  one-third  days  very 
good — coming  from  shipyards  that  have  hereto- 
fore not  been  experienced  in  work  of  this  kind — 
at  the  same  time,  from  this  date  on,  we  expect  a 
decided  increase  in  the  launchings  of  vessels. 

Following  is  a  table  of  deliveries  of  complete 
vessels  since  June  24th,  date  of  first  delivery,  to 
date  of  vessels  ready  for  sea,  by  months  and 
amount  of  tonnage: 

June,    1918 3  vessels 

July.    1918 2  vessels 

August,  1918 9  vessels 


7,000  tons 

7,000  tons 

32,500  tons 


3  months 


14  vessels 


46,500  tons 


Coast  Shipbuilding  Co Portland,  Ore. 

Kiernan   &   Kern* Portland,  Ore. 

Supple-Ballin   S.    B.   Corp Portland,  Ore. 

Peninsula  S.  B.  Co Portland,  Ore. 

Grant  Smith-Porter   Co Portland,  Ore. 

G.  M.  Standifer  Const.  Corp No.  Portland,  Ore. 

G.  M.  Standifer  Const.  Corp Vancouver,  Wn. 

St.  Helens  S.  B.  Co St.  Helens,  Ore. 

Sommarstrom    S.    B.    Co Columbia  City,  Ore. 

Geo.  F.  Rodgers  &  Co Astoria,  Ore. 

Wilson    Shipbuilding   Co Astoria,  Ore. 

McEachern   Ship  Co Astoria,  Ore. 

Feeney  &   Bremer  Co Tillamook,  Ore. 

Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works Portland,  Ore. 

Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works Astoria,  Ore. 


No.  of 
Ways 

4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
4 
6 
3 
4 
4 
4 
6 
1 


Number 
Shifts 
Hull 


1 

2 

3 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 


No.  Men 

Employed 

on   Hull 

571* 

"554 

1261 

5702 
574 

1702 
314 
497 
574 
835 

1198 
150 


No.  of 

Shifts 

Machinery 


1 
1 

9 


Men  Employed 
on  MachVy 
Installation 

227 


Total 
No.  Men 
Employed 

798 


2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
9 


94 
161 
367 

"39 
9 
10 
10 
21 
12 

116 
595 


648 

1422 

6069 

574 

1741 

323 

507 

584 

'856 

1210 

150 

116 

595 


Total ^. -•....      56 15.593 

*  Kiernan  &  Kern  Company  just  awarded  contract  for  vessels  for   Fleet   Corporation,  and  have 
not  yet  commenced   work. 
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During  the  month  of  September.  District  No.  11 
will  deliver  approximately  fourteen  vessels  ready 
for  sea,  or  a  total  of  27  complete  ships. 

District  \o.  11  has  also  earned  its  full  share 
of  individual  records.  For  instance,  on  April  20th, 
1918,  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship  Company  es- 
tablished a  world  record  in  wood  ship  launching 
when  the  "Wakan",  a  3500  ton  vessel  of  the  Hough 
type,  was  launched.  This  vessel  was  built  in  54 
working  days.  However,  later  this  record  was 
broken  by  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship  Company 
by  launching  a  vessel  in  49  working  days,  which 
at  the  time  was  considered  a  world  record. 

The  Supple-Ballin  Shipbuilding  Corporation  also 
has  had  its  share  of  records.     Two  gangs  of  five 
men  each  planked  complete  a  310  foot  hull,  includ- 
ing garboard,  53  strakes 
of  planking,  in  27  days, 
which,     it     is    claimed, 
was  a  world  record. 

The  Grant  Smith- 
Porter  Ship  Company 
wagered  a  bet  of  $10,- 
000  that  it  could  put  a 
vessel  into  the  water 
in  quicker  time  than 
any  other  shipyard  in 
the  United  States.  The 
G.  M.  Standifer  Con- 
struction Corporation 
made  a  bet  of  $10,000 
that  it  could  deliver  a 
vessel  complete,  ready 
for  sea,  in  quicker  time 
than  any  other  ship- 
building company  in 
the  United  States.  Re- 
gardle.ss  of  the  public- 
ity given  these  wagers 
and  the  soliciting  of 
takers  bv  even  the 
home  office  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, there  were  no 
takers  and  the  amounts 
deposited  with  the  Fleet 

Corporation    were    sub-     j.  w.  h.h.  AEaiiunt  Diurici  sup 
sequently    returned    to  shim  shipping  Boird  ei 

the    shipbuilding    com- 
panies. 

In  assisting  Oregon  to  first  go  "over  the  top", 
the  employes  of  the  wood  shipbuilding  yards  alone, 
during  the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  subscribed  a  total 
of  S1,2.S6,750.  Each  yard  in  the  district  oversub- 
scribed its  quota. 

The  Oregon  district,  or  District  \o.  11,  was  the 
first  district  to  establish  a  night  school  for  ship- 
builders, and  this  school  at  the  present  time  is 
flourishing  and  adding  to  its  membership  daily. 
This  practice  is  now  one  of  the  established  features 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  schools  hav- 
ing been  established  in  practically  every  district. 

The  Supple-Iiallin  Shipbuilding  Corporation  set 
a  new  American  record  for  wood  ship  construc- 
tion when  a  crew  at  their  third  yard  assembled 
and  placed  in  position  full  framing  for  ship,  total 
of  eighty-nine,  in  forty  and  one-half  hours. 

The  second  wood  ship,  the  "Wasco",  built  by  the 
Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship  Company,  turned  over  to 


the  United  States  Government  for  operation,  was 
a  District  Xo.  11  achievement.  The  first  vessel 
delivered  is  credited  to  an  Oregon  yard,  which, 
however,  comes  under  District  Xo.  8.  at  San 
Francisco. 

The  pennant  contest,  inaugurated  by  Director- 
General  Schwab,  has  to  date  awarded  all  honors 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  June  contest  awarded 
first  prize  in  wood  ship  construction  to  District 
Xo.  8,  and  the  second  prize  to  District  Xo.  11.  In 
this  contest  District  No,  11  also  won  third,  fourth, 
seventh,  eighth  and  fourteenth  places,  out  of  a 
total  of  86  yards.  In  other  words,  this  district 
was  in  first  division,  with  six  of  her  yards  out  of 
thi'-teen  in  the  district. 

The  success  of  District  No.  11  is,  of  course, 
rightly  attributed  to 
the  shipworkers  them- 
selves, but  credit  must 
also  be  given  to  those 
who  govern  the  work, 
for  without  intelligent, 
just  and  correct  super- 
vision, no  amount  of 
labor  could  build  a 
good  and  staunch  ves- 
sel. Great  credit  is 
therefore  due  to  the 
staff  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  of 
the  district.  In  wood 
shipbuilding  the  great 
item  of  material  is 
lumber.  It  takes  ap- 
proximately an  aver- 
age of  one  and  a  half 
million  feet  of  timber 
to  build  one  vessel  of 
the  3500  ton  type.  Con- 
sidering that  approxi- 
mately 151  vessels  have 
already  been  built,  or 
are  now  on  the  ways, 
or  have  been  contract- 
ed for,  would  make  a 
total    of    two    hundred 

tvi*or.   Dittrlcl   No.   Eleven.    United         and         tWCnty-six        and 

,..g.ncy  pi«,  Corpor.ti->n  one-half  million  feet  of 

lumber,-  or  an  aggre- 
gate expenditure  for 
lumber  a'one  of  over  nine  million  dollars.  It  is 
considered,  at  a  rough  estimate,  there  are  approxi- 
mately ten  million  dollars  worth  of  outfitting  ma- 
terial on  docks  alone  awaiting  to  go  into  wood 
ship  vessels  building  in  District  Xo.   11. 

To  supervi,«e  the  construction  of  wooden  ships 
requires  some  one  at  the  head  of  the  local  organi- 
zation who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  timber,  and 
who  possesses  infinite  executive  ability,  capable  of 
handling  an  organization  of  a  magnitude  that  can 
take  care  of  a  program  as  va.-^t  as  has  been  out- 
lined for  District  Xo.  11. 

,'-\ich  a  man  has  been  found  in  Mr.  Lloyd  J. 
Wentwortb.  who  on  January  1st.  1918,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  District  Supervisor  of 
the  F^mergency  Fleet  Corporation.  In  assuming 
this  position  Mr.  Wentworth  was  actuated  by  the 
highest  motives  of  patriotism,  leaving  the  presi- 
dency and  managership  of  a  large  lumber  industry 
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to  accept  a  position  as  a  dollar-a-year  man  for  the 
Gpvernment.  To  supervise  this  vast  work,  it  re- 
quires that  a  man  devote  his  entire  time  to  this 
duty;  no  private  or  personal  work  can  be  done, 
and  to  accept  a  charge  of  this  character  shows  a 
desire  to  help  his  Government  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  in  the  time  of  its  crisis. 

Mr.  Wentworth's  past  life  and  experience  has 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  this  high  position.  Born 
and  reared  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  "whence  com- 
eth  all  lumbermen",  it  is  a  natural  sequence  that 
such  environment  and  his  native  ability  should 
combine  to  produce  another  disciple  of  the  lumber 
industry.  Heredity  was  also  a  strong  factor  in  de- 
termining his*  line  of  occupation.  His  father  be- 
fore him  worked  in  the  woods,  and  knew  the  mu- 
sic of  **the  murmuring  pines  and  hemlocks'*. 

In  June.  1895,  Mr.  Wentworth  was  graduated 
from  the  Universitv  of  Michigan,  and  the  follow- 
ing October  found  him  working  in  a  logging  camp 
in  Minnesota.  After  a  period  he  was  transferred 
to  Cloquet,  Minnesota,  where  he  was  employed 
by  the  Johnson-Wentworth  Company,  working  first 
in  the  yard  and  around  the  mill,  and  then  in  the 
office.  In  the  meantime,  Wentworth,  Senior,  be- 
came interested  with  other  men  in  the  Portland 
Lumber  Company,  Portland,  Ore. 

In  1901,  Mr.  Wentworth  came  to  Portland  and 
was  assigned  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Portland  Lumber  Company.  This  particular 
position  was  temporary  and  was  designed  to  fit 
him  for  the  managership  later  on.  The  comapny 
was  then  managed  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Ritan.  Mr.  Jay 
Hamilton,  at  present  secretary  of  the  Fir  Produc- 
tion Board  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  was  also  as- 
sociated with  the  concern,  and  worked  in  the  office 
alongside  Mr.  Wentworth.  After  a  few  months, 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  made  manager.  He  knew  the 
business,  and  the  business  knew  him — and  liked 
him.  He  has  been  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Portland  Lumber  Company  from  1901 
to  date,  or  for  seventeen  years. 

Mr.  Wentworth  is  capably  assisted  in  his  work 
by  Mr.  J.  Weston  Hall,  assistant  district  super- 
visor. Mr.  Hall  is  fortunate  in  having  a  special- 
ized capability.  He  is  what  might  be  called  the 
"technical  man"  of  the  organization.  Technicalit- 
ies require  the  attention  of  a  specialist  and  Mr. 
Hall  amply  fills  this  important  post. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  natural  shipbuilder,  born  not  made, 
as  he  is  descended  from  a  family  of  shipbuilders 
on  the  New  England  Coast  and  has  inherited  his 


"f^lu      \P-^'k''?i^.^'''  ^"^^d"^^  ships.    His  knowledge 
of  the  shipbuildmg  busmess   was   gained   through 
practical   experience,    having   worked    in   shipyards 
from  early  boyhood,  as  well  as  much  of  the  time 
whie    acquiring    his    engineering    education.      Mr. 
Hall  has  to  his  credit  also   the  building  of  many 
miles  of  electrical  railways  as  well  as  steam  rail- 
ways.   Prior  to  his  coming  to  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,    he    was    assistant    engineer    on    the 
Southern   Pacific   Company   in   charge  of  electrical 
installation,  and  subsequent  to  this  was  connected 
in  an  official  capacity  with  the  Union  Pacific  Svs- 
tem      At  this  writing  Mr.   Hall  is  paying  a  vi^sit 
to  the  home  office  at   Philadelphia,   laying  before 
those  officials  a  new  plan  for  a  5000  ton  ship  to  be 
known   as   the   "Columbia"   type   ship,   and    which 
was  designed  in  this  district  under  Mr.  Hall's  su- 
pervision. 

Assisting  Mr.  Hall  and  reporting  direct  to  him 
are  two  gentlemen  who  also  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  the  wonderful  work  that  is  being  ac- 
complished in  the  district— namely,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hub- 
bard, chief  hull  inspector,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Morris, 
chief  machinery  inspector. 

Mr.  Hubbard  started  in  his  career  as  a  ship- 
builder by  serving  an  apprenticeship  as  shipsmith 
in  a  shipsmith  shop  in  San  Francisco.  He  later 
served  seven  years  as  shipsmith  and  wood  ship- 
builder with  Hall  Brothers  Shipyard  at  Pt.  Blakely, 
Wash.  After  this  he  superintended  the  installation 
of  the  Winslow  Marine  Railroad  &  Shipyard  plant 
and  was  for  thirteen  years  associated  with  this 
company  as  superintendent  and  general  manager. 

Mr.  Morris  has  also  been  fortunate  in  having  a 
wide  experience  as  a  marine  engineer  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  work  indicate  that  he  is  bringing  to  his 
duty  everything  that  he  has  learned  from  his  prac- 
tical experience.  Mr.  Morris  served  his  apprentice- 
ship at  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
from  which  position  he  was  in  turn  promoted  to 
foreman  and  later  to  marine  superintendent  of  the 
same  company.  He  was  later  appointed  inspector 
of  construction  for  the  same  company.  Subsequent 
to  this  Mr.  Morris  served  for  twelve  years  as  chief 
engineer  on  vessels  up  to  27,400  tons,  handling  such 
vessels  as  the  S.  S.  Korea,  S.  S  .Siberia,  S.  S. 
Northern   Pacific  and  S.   S.   Great   Northern. 

Great  credit  must  also  be  given  to  the  office 
oriranization  of  District  No.  11.  To  correlate  work 
and  answer  the  demands  made  upon  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  character  requires  a  great  deal  of  exec- 
utive ability.     It  has  been  said  by  representatives 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Freights  and  Disbursements 

STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


W.  H.  WOODRUFF,  Special  Agent 

220  BYRNE  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


O.  G.  ORR  &  CO.,  Managers 

ATLANTIC    MARINE    DEPARTMENT 
3743  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK 


AND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  264  COLMAN   BUILDING.  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


of  the  home  office  and  by  other  outside  concerns 
and  people  that  District  5s  o.  11  seemed  to  be  the 
best  organized  and  the  smoothest  running  of  any 
district  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  This 
is  all  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patri- 
otism that  inspires  all  members  of  the  staflF.     The 


one.  anxious  desire  of  the  district  is  to  "speed  the 
ships."  To  secure  the  desired  results,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  keep  constantly  before  each  and 
every  member  of  the  organization  the  motto  of  the 
district:  "Let  us  think  ships;  let  us  talk  ships; 
let  us  build  ships." 


Freigkt  Report 

By  Page  Bros. 


THE  Freight  Report  has  become  almost  un- 
necessary lately,  as  the  control  of  vessels, 
and  the  established  rates  for  diflFerent  parts 
of  the  world  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
United   States   Government. 

Two  or  three  more  steamers  have  been  char- 
tered to  carry  coal  from  Nanaimo,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  also  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  West 
Coast.  The  last  rate  paid  from  Nanaimo  was  on 
the  basis  of  $14  per  ton,  and  from  Seattle  one  of 
the  new  8800  tonners  has  offered  to  accept  $12 
per  ton  to  a  nitrate  port  for  a  half  or  full  cargo, 
and,  from  what  we  understand,  has  failed  to  get  a 
charter. 

No  time  charters  have  been  drawn  since  our 
last  report,  two  months  ago. 

Quite  a  business  has  been  done  in  sailers  and 
steam  schooners  for  the  West  Coast,  all  at  the 
same  rate  of  freight,  namely,  $45  per  thousand 
feet. 

For  Australia,  the  latest  charters  reported  have 
been  three  sailers  chartered  by  J.  J.  Moore  &  Co., 
on  the  basis  of  $48.50  per  thousand  feet  to  Mel- 
bourne. 

Dant  &  Russell,  Pacific  Export  Lumber  Com- 
pany, and  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  have  each  char- 
tered an  auxiliary  sailer  for  lumber  from  Portland 
to  Shanghai  at  $40  a  thousand. 

Xo  transactions  have  taken  place  for  Africa  or 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  Government  will  not 
allow  our  American  lumber  ships  to  go  so  far 
away  from  this  country. 

There  is  quite  a  demand  for  more  tonnage  for 
the  West  Coast  and  Australia  at  the  rates  men- 
tioned above,  which  are  the  maximum  rates  al- 
lowed by  the  United  States. 

Twenty-five  dollars  per  ton  has  been  paid  for 
nitrate  for  Honolulu,  and  it  is  possible  that  even 
a   higher   rate   would   be   paid   on   account   of   the 


increasing  demand  for  this  commodity  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Copra  freights  continue  firm,  and  in  good  de- 
mand, on  the  basis  of  $40  from  Sydney,  and  $45 
per  ton  of  2240  pounds  from  the  South  Pacific 
Islands.  The  exporting  of  copra  from  Manila  has 
been  temporarily  stopped  by  the  Government. 

The  only  sale  of  note,  lately  reported,  has  been 
that  of  Mayor  Rolph's  steamer,  the  "Joam  of  Arc," 
to  New  York  agents  for  French  account.  The 
price  mentioned  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  basis 
of  $200  per  ton  on  the  dead  weight,  namelv,  about 
$550,000. 


Guy  E.  Tripp,  formerly  Colonel  United  States 
Army  and  head  of  production  division,  has  been 
made  Brigadier  General  United  States  Army,  and 
placed  in  offices  having  charge  of  the  production 
of  Ordnance  material  in  their  respective  sections 
of  the  country.  The  district  chiefs  will  report 
direct  to  General  Tripp,  who  is  succeeded  as  head 
of  the  production  division  by  Colonel  C-  C. 
Jamieson. 


Mrs.  William  Cornfoot,  wife  of  the  president  of 
the  Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works,  was  sponsor 
for  the  3800-ton  steel  steamer  Cadaretta,  floated  at 
8  o'clock  Labor  Day  morning.  The  vessel  was  the 
only  one  to  go  into  the  water  in  the  state  that 
day  and  was  the  seventh  floated  by  her  builders. 


Stationary— ENGINES— Marine 
50  H.P..500  H.P. 

FUEL    OIL.    DISTILLATE,    GAS,    KEROSENE 

For  Quick  Delivery 


SEATTLE 


A.  H.  COX   &  CO.,  Inc. 
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WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 

NEW  YORK  underwriter.8  do  not  take  the 
same  view  of  the  war  risk  situation  that 
many  shippers  have  been  so  free  to  express 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  latter  have 
grasped  at  the  continued  spell  of  freedom  from 
undersea  boat  menace  as  a  sure  sign  that  Germany 
has  tired  of  worrying  American  shipping  at  so 
great  a  cost  as  she  has  had  to  suffer  without  bag- 
ging any  large  game.  War  risk  rates  have  been 
averaging  a  change  about  once  a  week  for  many 
months,  due  to  the  fact  that  submarines  have  oper- 
ated sporadically.  The  latest  reduction,  underwrit- 
ers believe,  was  scarcely  justified,  hut  they  were 
willing  to  yield  to  the  exporters  and  importers  the 
benefit  of  whatever  doubt  existed  as  to  the  imme- 
diate renewal  of  enemy  activities  along  the  Ameri- 
can coast.  These  rates  the  insurance  concerns  be- 
lieve to  be  equitable. 

"Unless  the  marine  underwriters  protect  them- 
selves by  maintaining  a  reasonable  schedule  of 
war  rates,  there  would  be  no  marine  companies  in 
a  httle  while."  Those  are  the  words  of  one  of  the 
men  of  long  standing  in  the  marine  underwriting 
business.  Continuing,  he  said:  "There  are  sev- 
eral features  that  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion with  the  subject  of  war  risk  rates  that  the 
majority  of  persons  fail  to  appreciate.  The  con- 
ditions that  prevail  today  on  our  seas  necessitate 
looking  for  losses  in  a  direction  other  than  from 
the  destruction  of  a  ship  by  a  German  submarine. 
One  of  these  sinkings  may  wipe  out  all  the  pre- 
miums that  we  have  received  during  a  period  of 
many  months.  Moreover,  these  conditions  have 
brought  about  another  source  of  danger  with 
which  we  have  to  cope.  In  consequence  of  the 
stranding  of  Vessels  along  the  coast  as  the  result 
of  submarine  operations,  serious  collisions  are  al- 
most daily  occurring  between  vessels  and  derelicts 
or  wreckage.  Herein  is  a  claim  for  marine  loss, 
which  although  not  caused  directly  by  a  subma- 
rine and  does  not  come  within  the  realm  of  war 
risk,  it  is  indirectly  the  result  of  the  prevalence 
of  war.  This  class  of  losses  has  become  very 
formidable  during  the  past  few  months,  or  since 
the  enemy  U-boats  have  been  operating  along  our 
coast. 

"Many  of  the  vessels  that  have  been  so  injured 
are  among  the  best  type  of  tonnage  in  the  Gov- 
ernment control,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  serious- 
ness of  this  condition  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask 
the  Government  to  do  as  the  Allied  governments 
have  done,  namely,  establish  a  certain  course  which 
coasting  traffic  shall  traverse,  and  then  keep  that 
lane  free  from  derelicts  and  obstructions  of  every 
kind." 


After  being  with  the  Todd  Drydock  &  Construc- 
tion corporation  plant  practically  since  its  organi- 
zation C.  S  .Holmes,  secretary-treasurer  has  re- 
signed and  he  left  the  company  September  1st. 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  Holmes  was  tendered  sev- 
eral months  ago,  but  met  with  the  request  that  he 
stay  for  a  time  pending  further  arrangements. 
Just  what  line  Mr.  Holmes  will  take  up  has  not 
been  announced.  He  has  made  many  friends  in 
Tacoma  who  regret  exceedingly  to  see  him  sever 
his  connection  with  the  big  company  and  po.ssibly 
leave  Tacoma.  Prior  tci  coming  with  the  ship- 
building company  he  was  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company. 
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RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

The  United  Commercial  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  offices  in  the  American  National  Bank 
Building,  recently  purchased  the  Colusa  and  Lain 
Railroad  and  now  have  the  equipment  from  that 
line  for  sale.  This  equipment  is  stored  at  the 
firm's  storeyards  at  South  San  Francisco  and 
among  other  things  the  following  36-inch  giugt 
equipment  is  available:  thirty  flat  cars,  eight  box 
cars  and  two  Baldwin  locomotives.  Other  railway 
equipment  now  on.hand  for  disposal  includes  fifteen 
standard  gauge  box  cars  and  twelve  standard  gauge 
flat  cars. 
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Master  Engineers  and  Ship  Outfitters 


Outfitting  Docks,  3500  lineal  feet 
Capacity,  12  vessels  or  more 


A  Complete  Marine  Iron  Works 

Astoria  Os'egon 
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How  would  you  like 
save  $1000  per  boa 


THE  AIR  PLANEE 

Taken  in  the 

•  Pacific  Coast  Pennant  Winning  Shipyard 

(Name  Deleted) 

Winning  pennants  in  each  Aw^ard 

SHIPBUILDERS  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  C 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING  PORTLAND,  ( 
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THE   GAULD    COMPANY 

PLUMBING— HEATING— MILL  AND 
ENGINEERS    SUPPLIES 


To  Shipbuilders  and  Marine 
Outfitters: 

To  relieve  the  war  time  emer- 
gency we  have  installed  shop 
equipment  to  produce  brass  and 
iron  body  globe,  angle,  lift  check, 
swing  check  and  all  styles  of 
valves — both  standard  and  extra 
iKavy,  from  two  to  six  inches;  also 
all  styles  of  flange  fittings — stand- 
ard and  extra  heavy,  from  two  to 
twelve  inches. 

Shipbuilders  and  outfitters  who 
are  experiencing  delays  in  secur- 
ing supplies  will  find  us  ready  to 
serve  them  in  every  way  possible. 

The  Gaiild  Compaii\:_ 


MARINE   TRIMMED   VALVES   AND  FITTINGS 

THE    GAULD    COMPANY 
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ROIMILER  RIVET  SETS 

Render  maximum  service  because  they  are  made  from  a  specially  prepared  Chrome  V'AN'ADIL'M 
Steel,  the  kind  that  resists  crystallization  longest — the  hest  that  can  be  bought.  They  are  hard- 
ened in  electrically  controlled  furnaces  and  ground  to  size.  Before  leaving  our  factory  each  one 
is  tested  for  size  and  hardness.  '' 

Rothweiler  Rivet  Sets  will  withstand  crystallization  and  breakage  longer  than  any  other, 
and  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  become  too  hot  when  in  use  they  will  last  indefinitely. 

"Flush  Head,"  deep  and  shallow  "Button  Head"  and  "Cone  Head"  Sets  are  carried  in  stock. 
Prices  sent  on  application — Prompt  Deliveries  ^"^ 


ROTHWEILER  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


f 


We  Have  in  Stock 


The  following  nationally  knovm 


Shipbuilding  Machinery  and  Supplies 


Bowes  HoEe  Couplings 
Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tools 
Gould's  Hind  and  Power  Pumps 
Powell  Valves 
Sullivan  Air  Compressors 
Fisher  Governors  and  Specialties 


Crocker- Wheeler  Motors 

Connersville  Blowers 

Axelson  Lathes 

American  Lathes 

Kearney  &  Trecker  Milwaukee  Milling  Machines 

Kempsmith   Milling   Machines 


We  have  the  largest  $tock  on  the  Coast 

and  carry  Pipe.  Fittings,  Valves,  Supplies.  Belting,  Power  Transmission,  Cranes,  etc. 
Complete  Catalogs  on  Request 

Smith-Booth-Usher  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 
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-V^^'e     illustrate   hert 
^j>j>licable    to   all    ch 
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bolting- 
Although  this  tool  was  de- 
i    intended    primarily   as    a 
rd  device,  it  is  obviously  adapt- 
^^^  all    kinds    of    structural    work, 

J^(-,i  It^rshop  work.  etc. 

T~he  mechanical  features  which  make 
(hi^  tool  attractive  are  a  quick  and 
no^i<^ive  means  of  attachment  to  the 
„(jj-t,  ^vhich  makes  the  nut  and  Ihe 
I-(^<:>1  practically  integral  during  the 
,^1^^ f-ation  in  hand;  the  ratchet  pnn- 
cip»I^  of  tightening  the  nut,  providing 
ft^t^rtcen  handle  positions,  this  con- 
^(-^ stating  a  distinct  advantage  when 
jjandling  the  tool  in  limited  spaces; 
^lirni"3tion  of  nut  distortion,  due  to 
gril>P'''B  pressure  being  applied  equal- 
ly       -  '  :--    -'    :-  — ■    -' 


to     four    sides    of 


the    . 


of    open    end 


v^fi-enches;  and  Anally,  the  elimination 
of  accidents  due  to  workmen  falling 
off  staging  when  the  ordinary  wrench 
slips  off  the  faces  of  a  nut  when  Ihe 
vvorker  is  exerting  force  on  the 
handle. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  less  manual  exertion  is  required 
in  operating  the  tool  than  in  the 
case  of  open  end  wrenches  due  to 
the  gripping  force  being  exerted  on 
all  four  faces  of  the  nut.  The  com- 
plete tool  weighs  twelve  pounds  and 
this  weight  is,  of  course,  sustained 
by    the   nut   during  operations. 

This  bolting-up  tool  has  been  thor- 
oughly tried  out  at  several  shipyards 
under  actual  working  conditions  and 
showed  from  300  Io360per  cent  great- 
er efficiency,  in  the  matter  of  speed 
alone,  than  was  obtained  on  the  same 
vvork   with   open   end   wrenches. 


October 

Mr.  H.  E.  Douglas  of  Long  Beach. 
California.  Eccles  and  Smith  of  San 
Krancisco  are  handling  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  useful  tool  on  the  Pacific 


The  tool,  which  has  been  carefully 
designed  to  withstand  the  rough  usage 
which  such  tools  would  naturally  re- 
ceive in  a  shipyard,  was  designed  and 
patented  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunter  of  San 
Francisco,    with    whom    is    associated 


THE    CONCRETE    MOTORBOAT 
"CONCRETE" 

The  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
motorboat  "Concrete"  is  now  on  its 
return  trip  to  Chicago.  Since  the 
summer  of  1917  the  boat  has  been 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve,  Chicago,  as  a  train- 
ing boat  for  naval  recruits.  During 
the  close  of  navigation  last  winter 
it  made  an  overland  trip  to  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  being  ex- 
hibited at  the  motorboat  show   there. 

This  motorboat,  built  by  Waher 
N.  Dowsey  at  Iron  River.  Michigan, 
in  1914.  leaped  into  public  promi- 
nence in  1917,  when  Mr.  Dowsey 
took  the  boat  to  Chicago  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  It  then  became  the  first 
concrete  vessel  in  the  official  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States.  It  also 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
concrete  self-propelling  vessel  in  this 
country.  Concrete  vessels  of  other 
types — boats,  barges  and  ships — were 
not  new,  but  novelty  and  distinction 
were  conferred  on  Mr.  Dowsej-'s  boat 
by  the  manner  of  its  acquisition  by 
the  Government  and  by  the  service 
in  which  it  entered.  The  boat  had. 
until  that  time,  been  in  the  humble 
service  of  the  lumber  trade  in  North- 
ern   Michigan    and    would    have    con- 


comptTiton  of  the    Huntn  tool  and 


NEW  BOUNDERS  FOR  SALE 


TWO  liOMXDER  M.\RIXE  HEAVY- 
OIL  E.\GIXES  (1  Ptarboarii  at^i  1  port), 
320  B.  H.  P.;  4-cyHiidcr  each;  M.nkl  M-H, 
with   spare   parts. 

ONE  UOLIXDER  EXGIXE.  15  15.  II.  P.; 
Model  rs-ll,  Type  R-12,  with  extras  and 
spare   parts. 


OXE  HOLIXDER  EXGIXE.  8  B.  H.  P.; 
Model  I'l-Ill.  Type  R-5,  with  extras  and  spare 
parts. 

Aliove  engines  are  now  in  bonded  ware- 
house at  San  Francisco,  snbjcct  to  imme- 
diate delivery. 

One  new  54-inch  siil)meri!;ed  head  Marine 
Donkey  Boiler. 


1  Drumm  Street 


C.  &  0.  Lumber  Company 

Telephone  Sutter  4771 


San  Francisco 


October 
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tinueil  ill  tliiii  liumble  life  exceiil  for 
Mr.  D<lwse>■'^l  jjenernus  ;inc]  iiatriolic 
donation   to   his   country. 

Curtis  Quincy  Smith,  in  charge  of 
the  molorboat  "Concrete",  is  a  sailor 
of  many  rears'  experience,  known  to 
yachtsmen  of  the  Greak  Lakes  as 
the  skipper  of  ihe  .Amorit;i.  the  big- 
gest yacht  on  the  Lake:-,  rinj  has 
navigale<l  almnsl  every  nook  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago  anil  Duliith.  He 
participated  in  the  annual  yacht  race 
from  Chicago  to  Mackinac  several 
jears  and  has  won  a  string  of  troph- 
ies. In  charge  of  the  yacht  of  Harry 
Stutz  of  Indianapolis  he  navigated 
Green  Bay  and  locked  through  the 
Wisconsin  rivers.  Yachting  being 
loo  lame  an  occupation  in  lime  of 
war.  Smith  enlisted  at  the  United 
States  Naval  .Auxiliary  Training 
School.  Chicago,  where  he  has  been 
andergoing  a  course  in  navigation 
according  to  navy  practice,  lie  was 
chosen  to  head  the  recruiting  mi;^- 
sion  of  the  "Concrele"  by  Lieutenant 
Commander  Culp.  recruiting  inspector 
for  the  United  States  Xavy.  because 
of  his  unujual  experience  in  navipt- 
tion.  as  the  people  of  the  Middle 
West   understand    it. 

Thomas  F.  llogan,  who  ail-  ;^^  en 
gineer  of  the  "Concrele."  i-;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Slater  Naval  Re 
serve  Force  at  Chicago  and  has  h.nd 
considerable  experience  in  naviuaiii'r! 
on  the  Mississippi  River  ami  it-  trih- 


hav< 
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arke. 


E*aciric    Coa^t    and    elsewhere, 
larjic   number   nf  steamers   havi 
fitted  with  these  machines  durii 


lid    . 


-\  ni 

rw   colli  plate  bendinn  tm 

ichine. 
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executes      compound      c 

iiing   Ihe  work   easilv  am 
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frame     i^    ma.le    of     15- 
carried    ..11    a    concrete 

inchl- 

dati.m. 

Between    the    beanie    ; 

ire    14 
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gas  enters  the  compressor  cvlinder 
at  practically  the  iircssure  in  the  suc- 
tirm  pipe.  The  piston  is  of  the  dou- 
ble trunk  type  and  is  unusually  long 
in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  thus 
providing  a  very  efTective  gxi'le.  The 
cylinder  is  prnviiled  with  an  enclosed 
water  jacket,  allowing  the  ilischarged 
cooling  waters  to  he  carried  away 
under  pressure  to  anj'  point  desired. 
The  cylinder  is  ca>t  separate  from  the 
crank  case  and  in  clouhle  cylinder 
machines  the  cylinders  arc  separate 
castini^s.  The  lubrication  of  the 
working  parts  is  on  the  spla.sh  sys- 
tem.- one  filling  of  the  crank  case 
usually  allowing  for  one  year's  oper- 
ation. The  condensers  used  with  the 
Bedell  apparatus  naturally  vary  with 
conditions  to  be  met.  Condensers  are 
either  of  the  submerged  type,  the 
open  or  surface  type,  or  the  double 
pipe  counter  current  type.  The  in- 
ner tube  counter  current  condenser  is 
of  the  well  known  Boyle  Union  type, 
without  soldered  or  litharged  joints. 
The      Bedell      refriuerating      plants 


On   the   top   thm^e-  oL   ihc    l-Neams 

ih  curvatures   corresponding  to  the 

nd-  desired  in  the  plate.    The  plate 

idaced  vertically  against  the   form- 

ind    the    bottom    edge    clamped 


1-1: 
K-kei. 


steel 


The  rear  end  of  the  cylin.lers  are 
piped  for  water  instead  of  compress- 
ed air.  and  the  length  of  stroke  and 
speed  of  travel  are  governed  hy  al- 
lowing the  water  to  llow  out  through 
a    controlling    valve. 

.\n  especially  valuable  feature  of 
the  apparatus  is  its  ability  to  bend 
warped  surfaces  at  one  operation, 
a.'  the  radiu.'^  of  the  formers  at  any 
point  determines  the  curvature  at 
that  point.  The  results  on  test  came 
fully  to  expectations,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  now  in  regular  and  contin- 
uous     operation. —  Emergency      Fleet 


HIGH  SPKF.U  is  the  title  of  the 
monthly  stock  list  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Tool  Works  Tind  (his  list 
can  be  obtained  from  Louis  G. 
Henes.  I(iJ7  Monadnuck  building. 
San  Francisco,  or  =21)  Title  Insur- 
ance building,  l,o.-  .Xngele^.  The 
booklet    li-ts    a    wide    a.-7.ortmcm    of 


wl:ii 


ady 


iilllin 


^■-  H 


One  of  the  busiest  plant-  in  the 
Los  -Angeles  district  at  this  lime  is 
that  of  the  Bedell  Kngineering  Com- 
pany, which  is  con>lrnctiiig  refrig- 
erating machinery  fur  ten  of  the  larjie 

geles    '.hipyard-.    as     vvi 


for  f 


itmg    I 


bolh 


elrig- 


one-half  ton  ui>ward-.  The  di-charcc 
valve  is  locateil  in  the  cvlimk-r  head 
and  is  the  same  diameter  a-  the  bore 
of  the  cylinder.  The  suction  valve  of 
forged  steel  is  located  in  the  upper 
end   of  piston  and   its   large  area   in- 


b?-4fee- 


V  af  Sii^lt  Cyllii4cf  Cofapw—OT-a 
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<z:hampion  cranes 


'    ■          ,    ,1   ,'i'|    "'^'    '^'")l""'*'''  "f  Champion    Cranes    to    the    present    day    inorc-than- 
'  '  '''l""'«"ilients   justifies    th;   consistent    increase    in    pubHc    confidence 

,.1      V    I '  I'Mi.,. 

''   '""K'My  expressed  bv   the  ever   increasing  number  of   repeat 
■■"'~ "  '    '  '''""IMon  Cranes. 

line  ('IIAMPION  engineering  CO. 

"NOINEERS        MANUFACTURERS 
KENTON,  OHIO 

"      W     VALI.S,    Vict-Prtiidcnt  ind   Gen«>l   Miiascc 

Picilic  CoHt  RepreMntativea 

v,*,.,!, LOUIS  G.  HENES 

•  ^^^   Vl.  \K(i'i.  ''"((  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 

N.-^MV^UM,^/;';'^  LOS  ANGELES 

\'muI-..     '*^''"V  tin.                                      HALLIDIE  MACHINERY  CO. 

^"''  Seattle 

V     ,^  \    ,\  linMetn  Representatives 

,          >  \'\    '      '           *    .1.1     ,  Pittsburgh                                                             Toledo 

^  ^  '  I  (Ml    I, AU'illLIN-BARNEY   MACHINERY  CO.  W.  C.  LLOYD  A   CO 

Union   Arcade  Ohio  BaUdiat 


'"^  f  ttIN    Mill    I' A<  I FlC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEl 
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Plant  of  Ibi  NoithwHt  Spar  C 

A    MODERN    SPAR    PLANT 

Mr.  Cliarle*  Cowen,  president  ol  the 
Paciiic  Xorthttest  Spar  Company.  ha> 
recently  moved  liis  ofrices  from  tlie 
L.  C.  Smith  BuildiiiK  to  the  plant  or 
the  eom|>any  on  Lake  Wa^hinglon 
Canal.  In  order  to  give  hi?  pergonal 
attention   to   the   business. 

Mr.  Cowen  was  formerly  a  (ironii- 
nent  real  estate  dealer,  hut.  feeling 
the  patriotic  call,  he  decided  he  would 
be  of  more  service  to  his  cc.untry  liy 
taking  up  the  manufacture  of  ^par^ 
and  mast;,  as  he  had  formerly  had 
years  of  IraininK  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. The  Padlii-  Northwest  Spar 
Company  has  an  ideal  location  for  lt< 
plant,  as  it  will  he  seen  from  the  ac- 
companyiuB  photograph- 
he  brought  to  the  yard  ■ 


the 

The  ?par  plani  buill  itp  by  Mr, 
Cowen  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  am! 
is  fitted  with  lathes  capable  of  turn- 
ing sticks  up  to  14t>  feet  in  leiiglh. 
The  i)lani  ha^  been  bu^y  for  some 
time  past  riliiM({  orders  from  Skinner 
&  Md.lv.  J.  I'.  Dutbie  &  Co..  the 
Ame.-  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.. 
;tnil.  in  fact,  practically  all  the  ship- 
building establishments  around  Pugei 
Sound,  as  well  as  from  California 
yards,  while  Eastern  orders  have  bven 
hooked  from  Pentisylvania.  Maine. 
C>hio.  Michigan.  Florida  and  from 
across  the  border  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. 


Hr.    Ch».   Ccwcn 

.\  type  of  wire  rope  in  which  the 
steel  wire  strands  have  been  specially 
L-overed  with  larreil  hemp  marline  is 
now  being  marketed  bv  the  Geo.  C. 
Moon  Co..  of  Uarw"od.  N.  J. 

The  marline  covering  prcvci 


beuv 


the 


attoi 


the 


protection 
ire.  keeps  abrasive  dust 
E  wire,  and  affords  pro- 

:enl  Hemp-Clad"  wire 
called,  has  excellent  ad- 
arine  service.  It  is  Hck- 
be  coiled  and  handled 
manila  rope,  has  from 
times  the  strength  for 
swell  when  wet.  is  not  afTectcd  by  ice 
in  winter,  and  can  be  fastened  around 
e<iua1  size,  depending  upon  the  grade 
of  wire  used — will  not  rust,  does  not 


three    1 


slip    cleats    o 
manila  rope. 


■   bits    with    the   I 


:   of 
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BATTLESHIP 
LINOLEUM 

The  Flooring  on  the 
BRIDGE  to  FRANCE 

Annstrong's  Linoleum 

GOES  OVER  THE  TOP 

A  T  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
■^^-  our  great  nation,  along  with  its 
allies,  is  devoting  its  best  energies 
to  the  winning  ot  the  war,  so  many 
<it  our  foremost  industries  are  also 
giving  their  lull  measure  of  prac- 
tical ser\-ice  toward  a  successful  con- 
clusion. The  .\rmstrong  Cork  Com- 
pany, whose  products  we  sell,  are 
manufacturing  thousands  of  yards 
for  government  requirements.  Our 
expert  linoleum  layers  are  installing 
this  high-grade  Hoor  covering  on 
the  great  cargo  shijjs  which  are 
hridging  the  seas  to  France  and 
elsewhere.  This  high-grade  linoleum 
is  chosen  f<  )r  its  quiet,  sanitan,- 
characteristics,  and  where  durabil- 
ity   is    an    inii>ortant    factor. 

ONE  ROLL  OR  A  CARLOAD 

I'erniit  us  to  tigure  on  your  require- 
ments, whether  it  l»e  for  one  roll  or 
one  carli:^ad.  Our  ex]>ert  workmen 
are  at  voiir  service  to  complete  a 
pcrtVcI    tl.>or. 

CORK  FLOOR  PRODUCTS  CO. 

202  BROADWAY  PORTLAND.   OREGON 

PLEASE  MENTION  THE  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHES  YOU  WRITE 
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We    Contract    to    Apply 

As  Well  as  Manufacture 

BITUMINOUS  ENAMEL 


ff 


\\*e  relieve  shipbuilding  plants  of  the  work  and 
responsibility  of  applying  Bituminous  Enamel — 
a  most  important  part  of  steel  ship  constmctiuu. 

Our  trained  organization  and  special  equipment 
enable  us  to  assume  coiitracts  of  any  size;  and 
our  responsibility  and  experience  are  ample  as- 
surance that  the  work  will  be  completed  on  time 
and  exactly  as  specified. 

PABCO  Bituminous  Primer  and  Enamel  comply 
with  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  specification  N'o.  145,  and  is  being 
extensively  used  in  Pacific  Coast  yards  with 
their  full  approval. 


Let  us  figure  on  the  application 

of  jrour  Bituminous  Enamel  work. 

Write  or  wire  our  Marine  Department 


"ITHE  PARi^FINE  COMPANIES.  INC. 

Paint,  Roofing  and  Flexible  Flooring  Division 
34-40   FIRST   STREET.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 

MxiuFacturcrs   oi 

PABCO  MARINE  PRODUCTS 

Paints,  Bituminous  Primer  and  Enamels  and  5eam-Tite(a  packing  for  seams) 

PLEASE  HENTIOH  THE  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 


^^.PITED — Men  and  Women  Sales  Agents  every- 

^%^tieTe,  to  sell  on  commission  to  wholesalers,  re- 

^^ilers  and  consumers  Horst's  perfected  process 

T~»ricd  California  Vegetables.    No  waste  or  work 

i_-r\    preparation.    Everybody  buys  and  repeats  or- 

<3«rs.      Wonderful    opportunity    for    live    sales 

a.g^ents.     Address,  E,  Clemens  Horst  Co.,  Dept. 

"B.   ^^"  Francisco.     


S.  L.  KREIDER 

Exports  SHIPPING  Imtwrti 

Purchasing  for  GxDort  Trade 

Pacific  Electric  Buildinz 

Los  Angeles  Califoraia 


T= 

—  ■    -      -  - 

BRASS                             BRONZE                            COPPER 

IMaBtart 

aw  Cotter 

Rods,  Tubes  and  Sheeb 
Machmists'  and  Engmeers'  Supplies 

C.  W.    MARWEDEL 

Trxlajltarii 
MVC-tMr 

-6-SO  FIRST  STREET                           "                                               SAN   FRANCISCO 

.    .       -  -J-.:: 

J 

SPANISH  CEDAR          MAHOGANY           ROSEWOOD            LIGNUM   VITAE           TEAK 
OAK  TIMBERS          BENDING  OAK  (Indiana)           AND  OTHER  HARDWOODS 
I  Handle  Only  the  Highest  Quality  of  Stock  Direct  From  Producers 

J.   H.   DIECKHANN,  Jr. 

1                                           Wholesale    Hardwood    Lumber    Dealer   and    Importer 

519  CALIFORNIA  STREET                            c.bi,  a<i<i«,.dieco                 SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 

PLBA8E  HBNTION  THE  PACIFIC  UARINE  REVlEtV  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 
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supplied   by   H.   L.   Kline 


SUPPLYING  THE  SHIPBUILDER 

With    all    t 


llil.lt 


liiil'- 


lia>  been  satit  oi  llie  -itpiilyn 
iirc  hcliinil  the  >hii>buiMeri 
P.-11-ilic  Coajt  ill  outiiltiiiK  an 
pinjr  llie  tircal  .■'hi])*  which  ai 
establish  our  mcrduinl  marine  in  ti 
il.  The  snpul: 
spite    of    ihi'    loiiu    ill 


fr.i 


iiills  a 


oi  siijiply,  have  playeil  an  imiionant 
pan  in  hastening  the  completion  of 
ships,  and  the  shiphiiitcler?  lliemsclve? 
fully  appreciate  the  unlirinK  efforts  of 
the^e  men.  who  have  left  nothint;  un- 
done lo  gel  the  e<|uipmcni  am.'  o'lt- 
titting  material  on  the  joh  wWn  it  is 
wanted,  a>  well  a:^  antitripate  their  re- 
iinirements  for  staple  goods.  And 
that  this  has  been  done  in  the  face  oi 
the  unprecedented  shortage  of  mate- 
rials and  stock  depletions,  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  rcsonrcefulness  and  en- 
ergy of  the  Western  supplvmen. 

The  firm  of  M.  L.  Kline  (|uick1y 
reci'snized  the  importance  oi  or^aniz- 
ing  their  force-  -o  as  lo  snpply  the 
shipbuilders  «i;h  the  tremendoit-i 
quanliliei-  of  pipe  I'lltinjj^,  iron  pipe. 
valve>  and  the  ihoii~aiid  and  one 
item-  reqtiired  in  the  ontlittin;-  of 
ship.-. 

Kecopnizini;  the  nnn  a^  cnc  of  the 
leading  headi|iiarii-r-  for  sieain  liilini: 
su|>plies    and    phinibinK    in     Hurl  hind. 

ers  'have  made  M,  L.  Kline  thi-ir 
asents   in   Oreiion.     .\monv'   the   lunw 

prising  lirm  is  handlinj;  are  the  na- 
tionally known  I'owell  valve  line. 
Thomas    Devlin    pipe    littinK-.    Kelly- 


n.l    - 


I   Fe.l. 


I..  Kline  include  Jenkins  valve*.  Wil- 
liams calves.  Voungstown  Sheet  anil 
Tnbc  Company's  pipe.  U.  T.  Hunger- 
ford  and  Compaiiv's  bra>s  and  coiipcr 
pipe  and   tubing,   W.ilworth    Mannfac- 


-  pipe 


.    liii 


c.i    1 


in--'-.  :;l-o 
kiiiiHu  !■■  -ii-anr  :uT-  :,iid  .■ni^iTiecrs, 
Ihuh-urailc  plumliirif.  -up;ilic-  iiicln.lt- 
the  Une-  "f  II.  Mueller  Maimiacnir- 
inK  Companv's  Tine  bra-  -■■■■••-.  Win. 
IK-..;,  and  S..i,--  [.Iniul.ir.i-  .m-..,.!u.  .rk 
-.,•■■:  :.l-'.  tin-  larihcii  pr.  .luct-^  ..;■  -.he 
J'aciilc    l'..rceLiin   Ware   0.ni|..-.nv. 

M.  L.  Klines  slogan  i^  -l-^uhli— 
Onality    and     Pr..mi.t    -Service".    ..nd 

idnniblny  and  liealinu  -u';.;.be^  in 
I'l.rtland  for  over  thirtv  vear-.  Mr. 
Klim-    af.ribnte--    the    sn.cv--i"nl    Ku-i- 

tnce  V'  lii'i-  i-olicv.  m't.  Kli'nc'-'i-dU 
SKk\"ICI-:   with   cai>ital   leiiers. 

The  .\nierican  Screw  Proj.eller 
Ciiipany  of  PhiladeEphia.  .Icsigncrs 
of  screw  propellers  and  pri.piil-ive 
expert-,  take  plea^-ure  in  ssalint!  (bat 
they  have  designed  the  propeller-  f.ir 
over  4?0  vessels  now  bniMint'  ^md  -m 
contract.  This  company"-;  clientele 
now  consists  of  nearly  liiiy  of  the 
largest  .American  and  Canadian  ship- 
yards, ten  prominent  steamship  lines, 
eight  naval  architectural  and  engin- 
eering concerns,  and  a  number  of  en- 
gine biiiblers. 

The  business  of  the  American 
Screw  Propeller  Company  onsist.s  of 
designing  marine  propeller  wheels  tor 
all  cla.^^.ses  and  types  oi  vessels.  They 
have  designed  more  propellers  than 
has  anyone  else:  furthermore,  their 
talent  and  ci|uipment  for  this  work  is 
unrivaled,  which  fact  is  proven  by 
the  prominence  of  their  clientele.  .\ 
booklet  is  issued  by  this  company, 
which  can  be  secured  by  anyone 
writing  for  the  same  under  iheir 
business  letterhead. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany _ann  ounces    the   appointment 
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We  Have  the  Goods!    We  Are  Not  Desk  Merchants 

This  company  was  founded  in  1840 — seventy-eight  years  ago.  Our 
commercial  experience  iias  eiial)le(l  us  to  perfect  an  organization  for 
tile  assembly  and  sale  of  merchandise  ranking  with  the  highest  in 
tliis  country. 

Port  Lights    Bulkhead  Lighti    Chocks    Bitts    Cleats     Chain   BoiU    NnU 
Spikes   Washers    Clinch  Rings    Rivets    Special  Canvas  Goo(ls      Air  Hose 

.IS  GEOB-eARPErfrERKteO.    «" 

440  North  Wells  St.    Chicago,    111. 
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WHOLESALE  DEALERS 


SCRAP  IRON 

Relaying  Rails 

Usable  Structural  Steel 

Complete  Plants  Bought 

and  Wrecked 


Spur  Traclt  Yards 
San  Francisco  and  South  San  Francisco 


California  Iron  Yards  Co. 

55.1  BRYANT  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


METALS 


Babbitt  Metal 

Type  Metal  Solder 

Ingot  Copper      Ingot  Brau       Pig  Tin 

Pig  Lead       Zmc       Aluminum 

Antimony^  Etc. 


NATIONAL  SMELTING  CORPORATION 

554  Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco 


One  Million  Pounds 

per  month 

Uncle  Sam  Our  Only  Customer 

Galvanizing 

Northwest  Galvanizing  &  Engineering  Co. 

14th  and  Lovejoy  Sts.  Portland,  Oregon 
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The  vast  expansion  of  shipbuildini; 
alt  along  the  Pacific  Coast  has  resnll- 
ed  in  radical  changes  for  many  in- 
dustries. Concern,  which  formerly 
counted  marine  business  as  bnl  a  side 
issue  now  find  that  conditions  have 
been  absolutely  reversed  anil  [hat  il 
is  the  shore  business  which  is  the  side 
issue,  while  marine  demands  are  kccii- 
ing  them  working  to  their  fnllest 
limit.  No  more  marked  effect  in  any 
industry  is  shown  than  in  the  fiuhan- 
izing  shops.  Concern.-.  si)cu-ialiKing  in 
this  work  have  been  forced  to  ex- 
pand their  facilities  to  meet  the  ur- 
gent demand,  and  one  of  the^e  [ilants 
which  has  ju.st  underKone  a  jircat  ex- 
tension is  that  of  the  .Sc:ittk-  ripe  anil 
Galvanizinc  Company.  Tliis  company 
has  just  constructed  a  plant  wlii.b  is 
housed  in  a  bnildiiiK  52  by  151)  feet. 
The  galvanizing  kettle  is  25  feel  n 
inches  long  and  is  one  of  the  large'-t 
on  the  Pacilic  Coast  omsi<ie  of  that 
ill  the  new  galvanizing  plant  of  the 
Potrero  plant  of  the  Itethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  is  also  a  thirty-foot 
pickling  tank.  The  building  is  high. 
having  twenty--four  feet  of  bead  room 
under  the  ceilinn.  thus  permitting  of 
the  proper  use  of  travelling  cranes,  of 
which  there  are  three  in  oiieration  as 
well  as  several  bracket  wall  crane.-^. 
The  officers  of  the  Seattle  Pipe  an<l 
Galvanizing  Company  are:  -M.  M. 
McElwaine,  manager  and  secretary; 
F.  E.  Rautmau.  president;  C.  .■\. 
Davis,  vice-president,  and  A.  K. 
Ay  res,  treasurer. 


METERS    FOR    WIRELESS    AND 
HIGH-FREQUENCY  WORK 

A  high-grade  hot  wire  measuring 
instrument,  designed  particularly  for 
wireless  and  other  high  -  freiiuency 
work,  depending  for  its  operation 
upon  the  expansion  of  a  metal  strip 
which  is  heated  by  the  current  to  be 
measured,  has  been  developed  by  the 
VVestinghouse  Klectric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
The  slight  sag  in  this  conducting  strip 
is  magnified  several  hundred  times 
on  the  scale  by  means  of  a  combina- 
tion of  wires  and  a  deflectinj;  spring. 

The  conducting  strip  is  made  of 
special  non-corrosive  material.  The 
sei>araling  posts  have  the  same  tem- 
perature co-efficient  of  expansion  as 
the  conducting  .(trip,  so  that  the 
changes  in  room  temperature  do  not 
cause  an  error  in  the  reading  of  the 
instrument. 

The  instruments  arc  furnished  in 
two  forms,  fr.r  flush  mounting  and 
portable.       Similar     instruments     for 


fin^h-monnling  form,  known 
le  lai.  is  of  the  round,  open- 
v[.e.  The  face  is  three  inche^ 
netcr.  and  the  .iiameler  ..Hlside 


NEW  STORE  OPENS  DOCKS 

Crowds  were  waiting  at  all  six  en- 
trances of  the  new  Frederick  &  N'el- 
>ou  Store,  Fifth  .\vcnue  and  Pine 
Street.  Seattle,  when  it  opened  at  9 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  Sep- 
lember  3.  The  doors  were  opened  by 
the  six  oldest  employes  of   the  store 

There  are  six  floors  in  the  Dew 
store,  which  is  arranged  with  as  much 
similarity  as  possible  to  the  old  one, 
from  which  the  firm  moved  over  La- 
bor Day.  the  establishment  closing  on 
the  Thursday  evening  preceding. 

New  and  complete  stocks  were 
found  by  the  visitors  in  the  new  store, 
with  particularly  elaborate  and  ele- 
gant displays  in  the  windows.  -Al- 
ready the  store  has  made  a  decided 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity.  Pine  street 
being  thronged  and  Fifth  avenue  car- 
rying a   liberal   sprinkling  of  walkers. 

The  building  is  especially  notable 
for  the  efficiency  of  its  lighting  and 
for  having  all  departments  except  the 
garage   under   one   roof.      Among   IHe 


fcatui 


that 


The  portable  form  known  as  tyjic 
PH  is  mounted  in  a  morocco-leather- 
covered  wooden  case  with  heavy  glass 
over  the  dial.  The  case  is  3ii  inches 
by  4.1^   inches   by  2  inches   thick. 

The  scale  plate  is  made  of  metal, 
and  the  scale  subtends  an  arc  of  90 
degrees,  being  2lii   inches  long 

The  type  EH  meters  have  a  guar- 
anteed accuracy  of  2  per  cent,  while 
the  type  PH  with  hand-marked-scale 
can  be  expected  to  show  an  accuracy 
within  one  per  cent  of  full  scale. 
Standanl  meters  are  for  1,  2  and  5 
amperes.  Care  must  he  used  not  to 
subject  the  instrument  to  more  th.Tn 
aw  per  cent  load. 


400  and  is  equipped  for  the  showing 
of  moving  pictures.  There  are  good 
restaurants  for  men  and  women,  and 
a  nursery. 

On  the  stage  in  the  auditorium  on 
opening  day  was  the  service  flag  of 
the  store,  carrying  43  names.  Many 
letters  of  congratulation  were  recetv 
ed  from  mercliants  all  over  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  and  Canada,  and  in  the 
auditorium  were  shown  floral  pieces 
that  had  been  sent  by  these  and  by 
competitors  and  other  friends  in  Se- 
attle. D.  S.  Frederick,  heail  of  the 
firm,  stood  on  the  main  floor  and  wel- 
comed many  of  the   customers. 

An  addition  to  the  service  that  the 
store  furnished  in  its  previous  loca- 
tion is  a  greatly  enlarged  basement 
salcsroiini  for  lower  priced  goods. 


CHANGE   IN  THOR  ORGAN- 
IZATION 

Mr.  F.  II.  Charbono.  who  for  many 
iear<  has  represented  the  Independ- 
.■nt  rnenmatic  Tool  Company  in  the 
i';,i,t.  itraveling  out  of  the  New  York 
iflict.  has  jiist  been  api)ointed  man- 
ijitr  ni  the  Southern  district,  with 
licail.iuaners  at  No.  1721  Jefferson 
C'umty  Bank  Building,  Hirmingham. 
\ia.  Mr.  Charbono  succeeds  Mr. 
lien.  C.  Wilson,  who  has  resigned  to 
look   after  his   interests  in   the  Xorlh. 
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t)sakd  Shosen  Kaisha 

Osaka  Mercantile  Steamship  Co. 


S.  S,  "Hao 


S.  S.  "Minili    Mar 


S.  S.  "pMimi  Miru"  S.  S.  "Cinidi  Muu" 

ALL  TWIN   SCREW  STEAMERS 

PUGET  SOUND  LINE 

Two  sailings  tach  month  from  TACOUA  and  SBATTLE 
lo  Japan  ports  ol  call.  'ShanRhai.  HoiiEkong  and  'Manila  di- 
rect,   carrying    mail,    pa^seogtrs    and    frtig-ht. 

■One   saving  each  montli   lo  Shanghai   and   Manila. 

"CANADA  MARU"  August  1 

"MANILA  MARU"   August  29 

"CHICAGO  MARU"  September  12 

OSAKA    SHOSEN    KAISHA 

Tacoma,  Wash. 


China  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  NEW  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

TO  THE  ORIENT 


HONOLULU 
KOBE 
YOKOHAMA 


NAGASAKI 
SHANGHAI 
HONGKONG 


HIGH-CLASS  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

AT  INTERMEDIATE  RATES 
SAILING    FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO 

H.  N.  THOMAS  A.  M.  GARLAND 

General  Pasienger  Agent  General  Freight  Agent 

LOOK   TIN    ELI 

Preaidenl  and  General  Hanagcr 

General  OSiceB 
116  MONTGOMERY  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Two  of  the  Bryant 
Marine  Wiring 
Devices~A  Plug 
and  a  Receptacle 

This  "Spartan"  receptacle  (Rated  at 
10  amperes,  250  volts)  and  "Spartan" 
Polarity  cap  (non-reversible)  were  espe- 
cially designed  for  use  in  ship  wiring. 
The  insulation  is  of  unbreakable  mould- 
ed composition  with  essential  inelal 
parts  of  brass  and  bronze.  The  cap 
vided   with   a   strain   relief   grip 


\Vr: 


only  two  of  ih 

\   Wiring   Devi 

me  are  switches.  ki>ye< 
receptacles,   '         "  ' 
connecting  blocks   e 
;  for  complete  d.Tta. 


THE  BRYANT  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

BKIDCEPORT.  CONN. 
HEW  YORK 

Largol  Hanufaciurcr* 


Rigging  Fitted  and  Shipped  to 
All  Parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Central  Building 

Seattle  Washington 
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The  Government  is  going  to  ask  yoti  to 
buy  Bonds  of  the  Fourth  Issue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  continuance  and 
furthering  the  conclusion  of  this  war. 

Never  in  history  has  there  been  an 
opportunity  to  invest  money  in  such  a  stable 
issue  or  such  a  glorious  purpose  or  for  the 
furtherance  of  such  an  inevitable  result. 

Buy  this  Liberty  Loan  with  the  same 
spirit  that  takes  our  boys  "Over  the  Top" 
and  the  new  issue  will  be  so  greatly  over- 
subscribed that  it  will  put  to  shame  all  of 
our  previous  efforts. 

Buy  one  more  Bond  than  you  can 
afford. 


WINTON  ENGINE  WORKS 

Marine  Oil  Engines 
Cleveland,  O.,   U.  S.  A. 


ill 
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PACIFIC    COAST    LAUNCHINGS 


August  21st— Vimy,  3000-ton  auxil- 
iary vessel.  From  Foundatiou  Coni- 
pany,    Tacoma,    Washington. 

August  2Ist— Colonel  Driant.  3000 
ton  auxiliary  vessel.  From  Founda- 
tion  Company,  Portland,  Ore. 

August  22nd— Toka,  3500  tons  dw.. 
Ferris  type.  From  Meacham  &  Bab- 
cock  Shipbuilding  Company,  Seal- 
tie,    Wash. 

August  22nd — Octurara,  3500  tons 
dw.,  Ferris  type.  From  Niison  & 
Kelez  Shipbuilding  Company,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

August  24th  — Zaea.  9400  tons  dw. 
From  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Oakland,    Cal. 

August  24th— War  Camchin,  2800 
tons  dw.  From  Foundation  Com- 
pany,  Victoria,    B.   C. 

August  24th— War  Kitimat.  2800 
tons  dw.  From  New  Westminster 
Construction  Company,  New  West- 
minster,   B.    C. 

August  24tli — Anthera,  3500  tons 
dw.  Ferris  type.  From  Grant  Smith- 
Porter      Ship      Company,      Aberdeen, 

August  26th— West  View,  8800  tons 
dw.  From  Northwest  Steel  Com- 
pany,   Portland,  Ore. 

August  26th— Bos  worth.  3800  tons 
dw.  From  Allen  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany,  Seattle,   Wash. 

August  27th— Westmead,  8800  tons 
dw.  From  Ames  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock    Company,    Seattle,    W"ash. 

August  28th— West  Kjmhaw,  8800 
tons  dw.  From  Skinner  &  Eddy 
Corporation,    Seattle,    Wash. 

August  28th— Oskaloosa.  8800  tons 
dw.  From  Sehaw*Batcher  Company, 
So.  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

August  28th— Brookfield.  4000  tons 
dw..  Ward  type.  From  Grays  Har- 
bor Motorship  Corporation,  Aber- 
deen, Wash. 

August  29th.  Medford,  3500  tons 
dw.,  Ferris  type.  From  Grant  Smith- 
Porter  Ship  Company,  Portland.  Ore. 

September  2nd  —  Cadaretla,  3800 
tons  steel  freighter.  From  Albina 
Engine  &  Machine  Works,  Port- 
land,   Ore. 

September  2nd— Wakiki,  3500  to..- 
dw.,  Ferris  type.  From  Wilson  Ship- 
building  Company.   Astoria,   Ore. 

September  4th— Oleander.  3250  tons 
dw.  From  Anderson  Shipbuilding 
Company,    Houghton,    Wash. 

September  8th.  General  Scrret, 
3000  ions  dw.  From  Foundation 
Company.   Portland,   Ore. 

September  9th — Hesperian,  barken- 
tine.  From  the  Rolph  Shipbuilding 
Yards,    Eureka.   Cal. 

September  1 1  ih— Republique.  3000 
tons  dw.  From  Foundatmn  Com- 
pany,   Tacoma,    Wash. 

September  12ih — Wei^t  Lashaway. 
8800  tons  dw.  From  Skinner  &  Eddy 
Corporation.  Seattle,  Wash. 

September  14th  —  Kokoma,  3500 
tons  dw.,  Ferris  lype.  From  Grant 
Smith-Porter  Ship  Company,  Port- 
land.  Ore. 

September  14th— Nancy.  3000  tons 
dw.  From  Foundation  Company. 
Portland.  Ore, 

September     18th— Dungeiiess,     .3.S00 


September  18th— West  Cape,  8800 
tons  dw.  From  Ames  Shipbuilding 
&   Drydock   Company.   Seatlle,   Wash. 

September  20th— Nahnet,  3500  tons 
dw.  From  Sloan  Shipyard  Com- 
pany.  Olympia,   Wash. 

September  20th— Bowesmont.  3500 
tons  dw,.  Ferris  lype.  From  Wright 
Shipbuilding  Company.  Tacoma,  Wn. 


WHITE   BROTHERS'   BULLETIN 

A  canvas  of  ihe  hardwood  trade 
shows  that  increased  buying  before 
July  1st,  in  order  to  get  the  advant- 
age ot  the  old  lower  freight  rale. 
was  very  general,  and  that  inasmuch 
as  there  was  a  liberal  supply  of 
freight  cars  at  that  time,  most  of  f^c 
lumber  was  delivered  and  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  consumers. 

This  has  caused  a  considers  Hie 
sluggishness  in  the  hardwood  market 
during  the  last  two  months.  This 
showing  up.  however,  has  not  had  an 
appreciable  effect  on  prices. 

The  enormous  demands  of  the 
Government  (or  hardwoods  have  af- 
fected the  situation  to  such  an  extent 
thai  there  are  very  few  mills  in  the 
country  which  are  not  turning  out 
lumber  to  their  fullest  capacity.  Add 
to  this  condition  the  fact  thai  the  mill 
yards  have  only  the  slenderest  of 
stocks  on  hand  and  it  can  be  easily 
seen  that  a  lowering  of  prices  to  any 
appreciable  degree  is  hardly  within 
the  bounds  of  probability. 

The  advance  in  prices  during  the 
last  month,  due  to  the  increased 
freight  rates,  has  had  no  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  amount  of  hardwood  sold, 
as  the  same  proportionate  advances 
occurred  in  all  other  articles  of  coni- 

The  conspicuous  points  of  the  gen- 
eral price  situation  are  as  follows: 

Quartered  Oak  is  very  tirm  and 
selling  well. 

Plain  Oak  is  also  firm,  but  the  de- 
mand for  thicker  stock  is  not  so  good 
as  it  was  a  month  ago. 

Ash  and  Hickory  are  experiencing 
a  very  steady  demand. 

Southern   Red   Gum   is   stationary. 

The  demand  for  Poplar  is  very 
great  and  the  Government  require- 
ments have  made  it  quite   scarce. 

Jenisero  is  having  a  goo<l  sate,  as 
architects  and  builders  are  taking  up 
ihis  wood  again  after  several  years 
of  quiescence. 

Mahogany  seems  to  be  a  little 
more  plentiful  now  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  gone  over  most  of  the 
stocks  in  the  country  and  taken  out 
its   requirements   for  airplane   work. 

The  good  news  from  the  Western 
front  has  had  a  very  heartening  ef- 
fect on  the  entire  country  and  makes 
everyone  strive  with  more  effort  lo 
win  ihe  war  decisively  and  promptly. 


"The    Columbiu    Cnw"    tiou*e    orgu    ol 
tbc  Columbian   Rope   Compin]i 

"THE  COLUMBIAN   CREW  IN   A 
NEW   DRESS" 

Th«  house  organ  of  the  Columbian 
Rope  Company  at  Auburn,  N.  Y..  has 
just  appeared  under  a  new  title,  "The 
Columbian  Crew",  a  new  size  in  four 
colors.  The  Columbian  Rope  Com- 
pany are  anxious  to  send  this  to 
everyone  who  handles  Columbian 
rope,  and  a  request  on  your  letter- 
head will  result  in  ils  coming  to  you 
each   month. 

There  is  no  other  obligation  than 
that  you  handle  or  help  lo  sell  Co- 
lumbian   rope, 

BUSINESS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The  Weiss  Engine  Company  an- 
nounces the  election  of  the  following 
officers:  Lucien  I.  Yeomans.  presi- 
dent; Carl  W.  Weiss,  vice-presnicnt, 
and  Charles  B.  Page,  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  This  concern 
will  manufacture  the  new  ''Weiss'* 
engine  which  is  arousing  a  great  deal 
of  interest  among  engineers  and 
which  is  described  elsewnerc  m  this 
issue  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Review, 
The  offices  of  the  new  engine  build- 
ing company  are  located  in  the  Edi- 
son Building,  72  West  Adams  street, 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Henry  H,  Edwards.  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Bantam  Ball  Bearing 
Company,  Bantam,  Conn,,  being  the 
only  bachelor  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  recently  decided,  that 
life  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness 
was  too  lonely,  and  on  July  26ih  took 
unto  himself  a  wife.  After  a  short 
honeymoon  in  the  Adirondacks  he 
ha^  returned  to  his  desk  and  is  re- 
ceiving the  congratulations  of  his 
friends. 


Fei 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

TO  USERS  OF  OXYGEN 

♦ 

I  'HE  requirements  for  Government  work  j 

■■■  make  it  imperative  that  every  Linde  cyl- 
inder be  emptied  and  returned  immediately. 

Orders  should  be  issued  to  everyone  in 
your  employ  having  to  do  with  cylinders, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  this. 

Oxygen  delivaies  under  present  con- 
ditions will  be  largely  regulated  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  cylinders  are  emptied 
and  retumed. 

THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Tht  Largest  Producers  of  Oxygen  in  the  World 

42ii<l  STREET  BUILDING 

NEW  YORK 
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Our  New  Merchant  Marine — The  Problems  of 

Its  Future  Existence  and  Growth 


Now  that  the  United  States 
is  rapidly  building  a  mer- 
chant marine,  which  will 
be  available  for  use  after 
the  war,  the  next  step  is  to  de- 
termine how  it  can  be  maintained 
in  competition  with  the  rest  of 
the  maritime  world,  for,  if  that 
competition  is  met  its  further 
growth  is  assured. 

Much  has  been  spoken  and 
written  about  the  building  of 
this  merchant  marine.  Trade 
routes  have  been  laid  out  and 
wonderful  pictures  painted  of 
trade  possibilities.  Earnest  and  wonderful  work 
is  being  done  in  building  our  merchant  marine.  In 
all  literature  and  speeches  from  the  Construction 
Division  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the 
writer  can  find  no  attempt  made  to  solve  the  after- 
war  normal  competitive  operating  problems.  Their 
work  now  is  ship  construction,  and  they  are  doing 
it  well — feeling,  perhaps,  that  once  we  have  a  mer- 
chant marine,  the  problem  of  its  maintenance  will 
be  solved  by  those  who  come  after.  Their  articles, 
perhaps,  indicate  the  lack  of  pre-w^ar  experience  in 
vessel  operation ;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  American  shipowner  to  get  back  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  boost  for  an  American  merchant 
marine,  for  it  is  a  necessity  regardless  of  its  future 
problems. 

The  shipowner  should  spread  the  gospel  of  an 
American  merchant  marine  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  but  the  burdens  of  opera- 
tion should  also  be  stated,  for  the  sooner  will  that 
problem  be  solved. 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  has  truthfully  stated  that 
we  had  practically  no  merchant  marine  before  the 
war,  but  the  reason  therefor  was  not  set  forth.  It 
is  a  simple  statement:  No  American  shipowner 
could  compete  in  the  foreign  trade.  He  had  no 
protection  or  assistance  from  his  Government.  It 
was  fortunate  that  our  coastwise  trade  was  pro- 
tected, for  it  was  the  only  thing  that  President  Wil- 
son could  draw  on  to  send  our  soldiers  and  supplies 
over  seas,  until  we  could  build  more  ships,  and  we 
had  to  resort  to  borrowing  and  requisitioning  from 
other  nations  to  make  up  the  balance;  but  think 
of  the  humility,  loyal  Americans,  of  having  to  bor- 
row ships  from  other  nations  when  the  existence 
of  our  own  nation  was  threatened. 

The  necessity  for  an  American  merchant  marine 
has  been  thoroughly  brought  home  to  the  minds 
of  the  American  people,  and  grim  war  was  the  final 
convincing  instrument.     The  American   shipowner 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  Merchant  Marine 
Operation  which  will  appear 
in  the  Pacific  Marine  Review. 
The  article  for  December  will 
deal  with  this  subject  as  han- 
dled by  pre-war  Foreign  Mar- 
itime Powers. 


appealed  to  Washington  year 
after  year  s  for  better  laws  and 
assistance  to  place  the  American 
flag  on  the  sterns  of  American 
ships  in  foreign  ports,  but  each 
appeal  was  met  with  more  dras- 
tic laws,  and  the  final  knockout 
blow  was  the  LaFollette  Sea- 
man's Bill.  The  Pacific  delega- 
tion of  shipowners,  headed  by 
Captain  Robert  Dollar,  the  most 
experienced  shipping  man  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  made  a  noble  fight 
against  this  legislation,  flooded 
our  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  undeniable  evidence,  yet  Captain 
Dollar  and  his  committee  came  home  defeated. 
Votes  counted  more  in  Washington  at  that  time 
than  a  merchant  marine. 

Those  shipping  firms  struggling  in  the  trans- 
Pacific  trade  either  sold  out  or  changed  their  ves- 
sels to  foreign  flags.  Then  came  the  war,  and  offi- 
cial Washington  had  to  use  a  magnifying  glass  to 
find  its  ocean-going  merchant  marine.  We  had  a 
few  vessels  in  our  protected  coastwise  fleet  that 
could  ply  across  the  ocean.  Freights  soared  im- 
mediately, so  that  any  old  hulk  could  make  profits, 
and  the  old  hulks  that  had  been  legislated  on  the 
mud  flats  immediately  came  forth.  The  argument 
was  then  advanced  in  Washington  that  the  Ameri- 
can shipowners  in  the  trans-Pacific  trade  had  been 
too  hasty,  that  the  LaFollette  bill  had  not  put  them 
out  of  business,  and  pointed  witfr^  pride  to  that  res- 
urrected cast-oflF  fleet  which  was  now  making  great 
profits.  No,  readers,  war  made  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  a  necessity  in  spite  of  the  LaFollette 
bill,  and  the  profits  being  made  by  those  old  hulks 
we  were  able  to  dig  up,  are  bloody  war  profits. 

But  now  that  we  have  an  American  merchant 
marine,  how  are  we  going  to  maintain  it  in  after- 
war  competition  with  other  experienced  maritime 
powers?  The  Pacific  Shipping  and  Maritime 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  advocated,  and 
!s  working  on  the  formation  of  an  American 
Shipowners  Association,  to  have  four  branches 
— an  Atlantic,  Great  Lakes,  Gulf,  and  Pacific. 
The  first  object  of  this  association  could  be 
the  ''teaching  and  preaching"  of  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  throughout  our  United  States.  Sec- 
ondly, it  could  make  harmonious  shipping  sugges- 
tions to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  vessel  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Thirdly,  it  could  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  actions  of  other  maritime  nations,  with  a  view 
to  meeting  such  competition,  so  far  as  laws  and 
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regulations  are  concerned.  Fourthly,  it  could  act 
jointly  in  regard  to  wages  and  working  conditions 
for  seamen.  Does  not  this  plan  seem  the  feasible 
one  to  adopt  for  publicity  on  our  merchant  ma- 
rine? The  coast  States  of  our  Union,  through  such 
an  association,  are  surely  able  to  finance  such 
publicity. 

Taking  for  granted  that  we  have  an  American 
merchant  marine,  and  that  the  American  public 
is  with  the  Nation  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  how  is  that  merchant  marine 
to  be  maintained  in  peace  times?  That  question 
brings  up  two  important  problems — the  cost  of 
building  and  the  cost  of  operation.  These  ques- 
tions have  not  been  touched  upon  by  literature 
from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  so  far  as 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  gather,  but  it  may  be 
interesting  to  quote  a  few  articles  which  perhaps 
almost  touch  on  operation: 

1.  From  the  G.  M.  Standifer  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Portland,  Ore.,  Magazine  "Over  the  Top": 
"We  are  remodeling  our  ports  and  preparing  to 
run  our  ocean  fleets  as  we  run  our  railroads,  with 
the  lowest  freight  and  passenger  rates  in  the  world 
and  the  best  service  and  a  reasonable  profit  for  the 
people  who  put  their  money  into  them." 

2.  From  the  Pacific  Marine  Review,  October, 
1918,  article  on  "Backing  American  Ships  with 
American  Dollars":  "The  world  owes  us  a  great 
deal  of  money,  but  our  principal  debtors  are  the 
great  manufacturing  and  exporting  nations,  like 
England,  France  and  Italy.  Naturally  they  will 
pay  their  debts  in  goods  as  far  as  possible,  and 
much  of  the  trade  which  grows  out  of  these  obli- 
gations will  take  the  form  of  shipments  of  Ameri- 
can raw  materials  to  make  the  goods  with  which 
they  will  pay  us.  Necessity  will  also  lead  them 
to  be  active  sellers  of  manufactured  goods  in  South 
America,  the  British  Colonies  and  the  Orient,  and 
in  that  trade  there  will  never  be  either  American 
competition  or  jealousy  over  business  that  prop- 
erly belongs  to  them,  because  we  realize  the  enor- 
mous sacrifices  they  have  made  for  humanity,  and 
we  wish  to  see  them  return  to  peaceful  prosperity 
as  fast  as  possible." 

Comment  by  the  writer:  What  trade  does  this 
leave  the  American  ship  on  the  Pacific  with  India, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  British  Colonies,  and 
China  and  Russia  at  the  door  of  Japanese  shipping? 
Until  we  can  compete,  Japan  will  carry  our  pro- 
ducts to  those  Pacific  nations  requiring  them,  be- 
cause they  can  oflFer  as  good  and  as  quick  a  ser- 
vice as  we  can,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Even  the 
Philippines  will  be  supplied  and  relieved  by  for- 
eign ships  unless  our  coastwise  laws  are  extended 
to  these  possessions. 

3.  From  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Au- 
gust, 1918.  an  article  entitled  "What  Will  General 
Delivery  Service  Mean  to  You?":  "When  the  war 
ends,  there  will  be  work  for  ships  all  over  the 
world.  Peace  will  soon  make  the  British  mercan- 
tile marine  as  strong  as  ever.  The  Norwegians  and 
Japanese  are  building  ships.  The  Germans  will  un- 
doubtedly rebuild  their  mercantile  marine.  So  it 
is  possible  to  look  ahead  and  see  times  coming 
when  we  must  compete  with  these  nations,  and 
we  shall  never  hold  our  own  unless  both  our  ships 
and  our  foreign  trade  are  organized  along  efficient 
delivery  lines  that  facilitate  business  at  home." 

Comment  by  the  writer:  This  statement  admits 
the  possibility  of  after-war  competition. 


A  circular  letter  to  chambers  of  commerce,  etc., 
urging  the  spreading  of  American  merchant  marine 
publicity,  states:  "It  isn't  what  we  are  going  to 
get  out  of  it  that  counts  so  much,  as  what  we  are 
going  to  put  fnto  it." 

^Now  the  experienced  shipping  man  expects  to 
get  something  out  of  what  he  puts  in,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  experienced  pre-war  ship 
operator  to  state  in  print  what  he  knows,  so  that 
the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration may  take  note,  and  if  possible  prepare  in 
advance;  for,  as  Ralph  D.  Paine  writes  in  the 
**Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem":  "Whenever  the 
United  States  shall  really  desire  to  regain  her  proud 
place  among  the  maritime  nations,  the  minds  of 
her  captains  of  industry  will  find  a  way  to  achieve 
it  and  her  legislators  will  solve  their  share  of  the 
problem."  Now,  we  all  know  how  our  legislators 
of  the  past  have  solved  the  problem  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  but  times  have  changed,  so  let's  for- 
get the  past  and  trust  to  our  legislators  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  it  is  up  to  the  maritime  States  of  the 
Union  to  see  that  proper  legislators  are  elected. 

What  were  some  of  the  handicaps  under  which 
our  merchant  marine  labored  during  pre-war  times? 
The  building  and  operating  costs  of  British  and 
American  vessels,  given  below,  have  been  taken 
from  the  "Memoirs  of  Captain  Robert  Dollar,"  that 
master  mind  of  American  and  foreign  shipping  who 
never  writes  or  states  anything  he  cannot  confirm : 

First.  Building  Cost  or  Initial  Investment. — In 
1912  the  cost  of  building  a  9000  deadweight  ton 
steam  vessel  in  Great  Britain  was  £70,000.  Five 
American  steamers  of  the  same  size  were  then  be- 
ing built  on  the  Delaware  for  £142,000  each,  a  dif- 
ference of  £72,000  per  vessel,  or  roughly  $350,000. 
How  can  this  handicap  be  overcome?  It  is  true 
that  the  cost  of  building  has  gone  up  in  England, 
but  much  more  has  it  gone  up  in  America.  That 
handicap  is  still  with  us,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  will 
remain  with  us. 

Second.  Cost  of  Operation. — The  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  American-built  9000-ton  deadweight  ves- 
sel was  £3,650  per  annum  greater  than  its  Eng- 
lish competitor,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  higher  first  cost  of  $350,000  of  the  Arrierican 
vessel.  Let  us  see  the  diflFerence  when  this  is  taken 
into  consideration.  Allowing  16  per  cent  on  this 
extra  first  cost  of  £72,000  for  interest,  deprecia- 
tion and  insurance,  means  an  additional  handicap 
to  the  American  steamer  of  £11,520  per  annum. 
Operating  costs  have  gone  up  in  Great  Britain, 
but  much  more  have  they  gone  up  in  the  United 
States." 

In  1862  we  had  the  largest  foreign  fleet  and  the 
best  ships  of  any  nation,  with  2,496,900  tons  in  the 
foreign  trade  alone,  while  in  1912  we  had  less  than 
500,000  tons  engaged  in  our  foreign  commerce. 
Foreign  governments  helped  their  shipping  with 
favorable  laws  and  subsidies.  Our  own  Govern- 
ment then  proceeded  to  further  aid  our  competi- 
tors by  framing  detrimental  American  shipping 
laws,  while  all  the  time  our  standard  of  living  has 
gone  up  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  other 
nations. 

There  is  really  but  one  way  by  which  American 
capital  can  compete  in  the  foreign  ocean  trade,  but 
that  is  one  which  no  true  American  can  advocate. 
That  plan  is,  to  buy  ships  wherever  you  can  buy 
them  cheapest,  place  them  under  the  flag  where 
they  can   be  operated   cheapest,  and  operate  them 
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with  the  cheapest  crews  obtainable.  That,  how- 
ever, would  not  mean  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine in  time  of  trouble,  nor  an  American  personnel, 
though  foreign  money  would  flow  into  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  American  capitalists.  Throw- 
ing (mt  that  plan  as  too  un-American,  there  seems 
to  be  but  two  plans  left: 

First :  Government  oi)eration,  with  the  losses 
placed  on  the  American  public  by  an  annual  marine 
tax,  and  why  not  a  marine  tax?  The  people  are 
accustomed  to  taxes  on  manv  unesscntials,  and 
one  more  little  tax  on  an  essential  should  not  make 
any  difference. 

Second :  Private  operation  under  Government 
supervision,  allowing  such  private  operators  to 
earn  at  least  eight  per  cent  net,  which  would  stim- 
ulate further  ship  investments ;  the  loss,  if  any.  to 
the  private  shipowner  to  be  made  good  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; the  Government  in  turn  to  reimburse 
itself  bv  a  national  annual  marine  tax. 

The  amount  of  this  marine  tax  would  depend 
largely  upon  our  legislators.  Wise  laws  would 
greatly  reduce  it.  Had  we  colonies  and  fueling 
stations  all  over  the  world  the  same  as  Great  Brit- 
ain, we  might  in  time  be  able  to  overcome  all  our 
handicaps.  . 

The  above  might  be  considered  the  fundamental 
handicaps  under  which  American  shipping  has  la- 
bored in  the  past,  so  let  us  now  place  in  print  a 
few  of  the  minor  handicaps,  which,  if  removed,  will 
tend  somewhat  to  reduce  our  operating  cost  handi- 
cap. The  following  suggestions  are  the  result  of 
questionnaires  sent  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  Amer- 
ican steamship  owners  by  the  Pacific  Shipping  and 
Maritime  Committee  of  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast: 

1.  Steamboat  Inspection  Ser\'ice. — This  should 
be  entirely  changed  so  that  the  individual  ideas  of 
the  inspectors  are  the  same  in  every  port.  Great 
Britain's  inspection  and  classification  system  has 
proven  the  best  in  existence  and  should  be  adopted. 
Why  not  place  the  inspection  service  in  the  hands 
of  our  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  American 
Lloyds,  transferring  all  the  necessary  men  from 
the  I'nited  States  inspection  service  to  that  bu- 
reau? Llovds  survevor  is  like  the  American  Stand- 
ard  Oil  five-gallon  can — you  stumble  over  him  in 
every  port — and  he  is  your  experienced  help  in 
time  of  trouble.  That  plan,  readers,  will  result 
in  system,  service  and  economy. 

2.  Measurement  of  \'essels. — The  measuring  of 
our  ships  should  conform  to  the  general  practice 
of  other  nations,  and  we  should  copy  the  British 
rule.  The  American  system  of  measurement  places 
a  handicap  on  the  American-owned  ship. 

3.  Panama  Canal  Tolls. — The  American  foreign- 
going  vessel  carrying  deck  loads  should  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  canal  tolls  on  that  deck  load.  The 
Suez  Canal  does  not  exact  such  payment. 

4.  The  number  of  officers  and  crew  re(juired  on 
American  vessels  of  different  tonnage  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  Great 
Britain. 

5.  The  increased  requirements  of  the  United 
States  for  qualifications  of  both  officers  and  crews 
in  the  form  of  certificates  and  licenses  over  those 
imposed  by  foreign  nations  restrict  the  number  of 
real  American  men  available.  Our  requirements 
should  conform   to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

6.  The  present  more  costly  scale  of  victualing 


American   vessels   should  be  changed   to  conform 
to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

7.  The  seaman's  law  should  be  revoked,  or  at 
least  suspended,  until  a  concurrent  law  has  been 
enacted  by  the  principal  maritime  competitors  of 
the  United  States.  We  should  base  our  maritime 
laws  upon  those  of  the  most  successful  and  expe- 
rienced maritime  nations.  The  writer  does  not 
wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  entire  sea- 
man's law  is  bad.  but  the  American  shipowner  has 
left  voluminous  testimonv  in  Washiiii^ton  in  an 
endeavor  to  eliminate  the  bad  features.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  live  up  to  this  law  in  all  its 
features  in  our  ])resent  emergency.  The  provision 
re(|uiring  the  paymene  of  one-half  wages  due  to 
seamen  on  arrival  at  each  port,  and  pay  every  five 
days  while  in  port,  has  resulted  in  continuous 
drunkenness  on  shipboard  while  in  port  and  there- 
fore a  useless  crew.  This  system  of  payment  has 
put  a  premium  on  desertion  in  foreign  ports,  and 
plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  board- 
ing-house keepers,  who  control  the  supply  of  and 
furnish  the  crews.  It  makes  it  easv  for  seamen  to 
abandon  vessels  when  thev  mav  be  most  needed, 
thereby  handicapping  the  handling  of  freight,  pas- 
sengers and  United  States  mail  at  ports  where  it 
is  impossible  to  procure  other  men  with  the  certi- 
ficates of  competency  demanded  by  the  United 
States  Government.  England  does  not  place  a  sea- 
man's contract  in  a  special  category;  it  is  as  bind- 
ing in  law  as  any  other  contract.  Special  privi- 
leges in  law  for  seamen  are  no  longer  necessary. 
They  now  place  their  own  laws  on  the  statute 
books,  and  know  what  they  want.  The  language 
test  and  the  able  seaman's  certificate  have  also  been 
disregarded.  The  Government  found  it  could  not 
man  its  new  merchant  marine  and  live  up  to  the 
law:  the  law  has  proved  inelastic  under  tension. 
It  was  created  by  the  present  administration  and 
violated  by  the  present  administration. 

In  General 

The  American  Government  is  now  an  operator 
of  every  type  of  ocean-going  vessel  afloat.  It  can 
therefore  prove  or  disprove  statements  made  by 
experienced  ship  operators  by  organizing  a  depart- 
ment whose  dutv  it  could  be  to  ascertain,  ship  bv 
shij),  and  voyage  by  voyage,  the  exact  difference  in 
cost  of  operation  of  American  ships  as  compared 
with  those  of  foreign  nations,  due  to  causes  inher- 
ent in  our  p(>litical  and  economic  policies  which 
the  American  shipowner  cannc^t  possibly  overcome. 
Pre-war  statistics  will  gladly  be  made  available  to 
such  a  government  department  by  American  ship- 
owners having  had  operating  experience  with  both 
American  and  foreign  ships.  The  remedy  will  be 
up  to  our  Washington  legislature,  because  our 
Government  is  now  the  largest  operator  of  Amer- 
ican ships  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  normal  ocean 
conditions  will  eventually  make  it  a  great  loser. 
Xo  experienced  American  ship  owner  will  buy 
ships  from  Uncle  Sam  at  the  present  inflated  prices 
and  attempt  to  operate  them  in  international  com- 
petition when  the  war  is  over.  It  means  Irish  divi- 
dends until  \\'ashington  has  met  our  shipping  han- 
dicaps. A  large  corporation,  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional, may  attempt  it.  in  the  hope  that  their  profits 
in  other  directions  will  more  than  offset  their  ship 
operation  losses. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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WE  very  inucli  rejfret  to  record  the  sudilen 
death  on  October  1!  of  oiir  Editor,  Mr. 
Frederick  M.  Dickie.  Mr.  Dickie  had  been 
with  us  for  over  four  years  as  Editor  of 
the  "Pacific  Marine  Review"  and  had  created  for 
himself  friends  innumerable  throughout  the  world. 
Our  readers  are  well  aware  of  his  exceptional  abil- 
ity as  a  writer  on  many  varied  topics  covering  all 
phases  of  a  ship's  career.  His  work  covered  ma- 
rine architecture,  marine  enf;ineering  and  ship  op- 
eration, with  all  the  legislative,  insurance,  and 
terminal  facility  problems  that  pertain  to  this 
complex  subject.  Discussions  on  these  various 
subjects  require  i  master  mind  and  Mr.  Dickie 
undoubtedly  possessed  great  genius^  His  loss  is 
indeed  a  very  great  one  to  us  all. 

What  was  remarkable  about  Mr.  Dickie  was  his 
utter  lack  of  egotism,  his  wonderful  willingness  to 
help  everyone  calling  upon  him  for  assistance  of 
any  kind  at  any  time,  the  painstaking  care  he  ex- 
ercised in  the  execution,  of  his  work,  to  which  he 
gave  his  be^t,  for  his  whole  ideal  was  to  serve,  and 
his  absolute  devotion  to  all  that  was  g()od  and  up- 
lifting in  lite.  Mr.  Dickie's  character  was  the  most 
admirable.  It  besjioke  humility,  loyalty  to  country 
and  friends  and  entire  un.sclfisbness.  He  asked 
nothing — he  gave  all.  He  did  more  than  his  part 
to  make  the  world  a  brighter,  better  and  more 
interesting  place  in  which  to  live  and  bis  inspiring 
influence  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  IMPROVING  OUR  MA- 
RINE TERMINAL  FACILITIES 
SA.\  FR.WCISCO  is  rapidly  waking  up  to  her 
foreign  trade  pnssihilitifs.'  One  of  the  most 
important  links  is  her  waterfront.  San  Fran- 
cisco finds  that  her  splendid  and  higldy  im- 


proved waterfront  is  a  weak  link  in  her  chain  of 
communications  and  has  determined  to  remedy  her 
great  defect — lack  of  handling  equipment — as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  Plans  are  now  being  drawn  up  for 
fitting  three  of  the  wharves  with  double  -  decked 
transit  sheds  and  some  sort  of  freight  -  handling 
equipment. 

The  Pacific  Marine  Review  is  seeking  to  aid  this 
port  improvement  in  every  way  and  our  present 
issue  contains  two  articles  on  this  timely  subject, 
both  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  McL.  Harding,  former 
president  of  the  Society  of  Terminal  Engineers, 
who  has  visited  and  studied  all  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  world  with  their  facilities  for  handling 
freight.  (Jther  articles  will  follow  from  time  to 
time  with  the  object  of  securing  proper  terminal 
facilities  for  all  of  the  fifty-four  wharves  now  fin- 
ished at  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  those  contem- 
plated, also  the  construction  of  warehouses  prop- 
erly fitted  with  machinery  and  in  fact  the  complete 
modernization  of  the  port. 

With  the  United  States  building  a  merchant  fleet 
of  25.000,000  tons,  or  about  half  as  much  as  the 
whole  world  had  before  the  war,  the  eyes  of  ship- 
ping men  are  turned  toward  the  development  of 
trade,  and  the  construction  of  port  facilities  that 
will  accommodate  these  ships.  Vast  preparations 
are  necessary  if  we  are  to  equip  our  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf,  as  well  as  on  the  Pacific,  so  that 
ships  will  be  properly  encouraged  to  bring  us  their 
cargoes  to  discharge  efficiently  and  with  dispatch. 
Wharf  congestion  has  become  serious  and  is  de- 
laying freights.  For  this  reason  the  harbor  author- 
ities have  been  able  to  secure  priority  orders  (or 
equipment.  The  question  of  terminal  facilities  is 
one  that  cannot  be  lightly  treated,  for  on  this  de- 
pends the  future,  to  a  large  extent,  of  our  foreign 
trade.'  If  we  are  to  compete  with  the  principal 
shi])ping  nations  of  the  world  for  the  trade  of  the 
world  after  the  war,  we  must  be  prepared,  not  only 
with  ships,  but  with  facilities  for  loading  and  dis- 
charging these  ships  at  our  different  important 
ports.  And  after  all,  the  importance  of  the  port  of 
the  future  will  be  commensurate  with  its  port  fa- 
cilities— shipping  flows  to  the  port  where  the  great- 
est attractions  are  offered  it,  and  the  size  and  suc- 
cess of  the  great  ports  that  are  to  be  developed 
within  the  next  few  years  will  depend  on  the  prep- 
arations that  are  now  being  made  to  attract  the 
great  ships  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries  to 
take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  them. 

The  Pacific  Coast  .Association  of  Port  Authorities 
held  its  fifth  annual  convention  at  Los  Angeles  on 
October  8th  to  10th,  and  this  all-important  subject 
of  improved  port  facilities,  necessitated  by  the 
changed  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war,  and 
how  best  to  provide  for  the  great  fleet  which  the 
I'nited  States  Shipping  Hoard  is  building,  was  dis- 
cussed at  length. 

The  problem  of  improved  port  facilities  should 
be  studied  earnestly  and  diligently  by  the  ship- 
owners and  harbor  boards  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast,  for  plans  prepared  now  and  executed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  will  prove  a  boon  to  the 
|Kirt  having  the  perspicacity  necessary  to  formulate 
these  iilans  at  the  present  time  and  the  determina- 
tion necessary  to  carry  them  out.  The  commer- 
cial relations  which  will  be  attracte<l  by  a  port 
having  this  foresight  and  determination  will  reduce 
to  a  negligible  factor  any  exjiense  now  involved  in 
creating  the   necessary  improvements. 
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'Shall  We  Have  an  American  Merchant  Marine?" 


By  Jos.  J.  Slechta 


IN  our  October  issue  we  published  three  letters 
from  Mr.  Jos.  J.  Slechta  which  had  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of.  Commerce.     The 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  Sleclita  in  those  let- 
ters as   to  the   future  of  .American   shipping  have 
caused   widespread  comment,  and   we   are  jijlad   to 
have  the  opportunity  given  to  our 
readers  of  a  further  acquaintance 
with  this  shrewd  traffic  manager. 
V\'hile  we  do  not  share  the  pessim- 
ism  expres.sed    in   his   prophecies. 
we  feel  that  the  facts  and  deduc- 
tions   presented    in    his    argument 
are    worthy   of    the   greatest    pos- 
sible attention  from  all  those  who 
wish  to  see  -American  The  Great 
I'eace-Time    Power   on    the    High 
Seas. — Editor's  note. 

If  my  deductions  appear  pessim- 
istic, or  should  I  depart  too  far 
from  conventional  war-time  op- 
timism, I  ask  that  it  be  attributed 
to  my  zeal  in  searching  out  the 
truth  rather  than  to  the  absence 
of  patriotic  fervor. 

Human  nature  being  fundamen-     Mr-  Jjj!-.J-  si«hti.  Tr 
tally  selfish,  man's  interest  is  pri-  Wiiiimu  ""^^^'^ 

marily  in  himself.  Those  who  lend 
their  labor,  brains  or  capital  to  any  business  enter- 
prise, and  shipping  is  no  exception,  invariably  ask 
but  this  one  really  vital  question,  "What  is  there 
in  it  for  me?" 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  .Americans  will  adopt 
the  seafaring  life,  in  peace  time,  merely  to  sustain 
the  glory  of  the  flag,  or  in  response  to  the  thrills 
of  romance  popularly  associated  with  the  seaman's 
life.  Men  of  England.  Scandanavia  and  Germany 
go  to  sea  in  large  numbers  because  it  frequently 
offers  the  only  means  of  livelihood.  In  this  coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  industry  and  commerce 
ashore  offer  opportunities  which  quite  eclipse  those 
open  to  seamen. 

Men  with  executive  ability  and  competent  to  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  shipping  concerns,  will  not  ac- 
cept smaller  salaries  than  offered  in  other  lines, 
nor  will  American  capital  seek  employment  in  ship- 
ping unles.s  the  return  offered  is  as  great,  if  the 
risk  be  equal,  as  in  other  enterprises. 

It  is  improbable  that  comparative  standards  of 
living  in  the  industrial  nations  will  be  greatly 
changed  as  ^t  result  of  the  war.  The  conditions 
which  have  in  the  past  enabled  owners  of  British, 


Scan3anaviau,  German,  Japanese  and  other  foreign 
tonnage  to  build  and  operate  cheaper  than  can  be 
done  by  owners  of  American  tonnage,  are  certain 
to  have  a  similar  effect  after  the  war. 

Seaman's  wages  on  British  vessels,  as  true  of 
every  line,  have  increased  materially.  The  cost  of 
constructing  and  operating  ton- 
nage under  the  British  flag,  for  ex- 
ample, is  now  more  than  double 
that  ruling  before  the  war,  while 
the  ratio  of  increase  has  been 
quite  as  large,  if  not  larger,  for 
.American  tonnage.  First-class 
steel  cargo  carriers  are  now  be- 
ing contracted  for  by  British 
builders  at  $120  per  ton  of  cargo 
capacity  against  a  cost  of  from 
S.i.=)  to  $6.T  per  ton  before  1914. 
.American  yards  cannot  now  pro- 
duce similar  vessels  for  less  than 
$200  per  ton  and  probably  the 
average  cost  is  nearer  $215  per 
ton.  Ship  repairing,  always  ex- 
cessive in  cost  here,  is  now  fully 
80  per  cent  higher  in  .American 
iffic  M.Mg^.^GMion  yards  than  in  England,  Holland 
Hio"    '""*  '''  or  France. 

If  the  program  now  framed  by 
the  Shipping  Board  is  carried  out — an  accomplish- 
ment wholly  contingent  upon  the  duration  of  hos- 
tilities— America  will  have  upon  the  high  seas  at 
the  end  of  1920  a  total  of  about  20,000,000  tons 
deadweight  of  overseas  carriers.  (Consideration 
is  not  given  in  these  estimates  of  tonnage  to  inland 
or  coastwise  carriers.) 

America's  Great  Opportunity 
It  is  not  likely  that  during  the  same  period  Brit- 
ish yards  can  exceed  their  present  average  output, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  other  European  builders. 
In  view  of  the  very  heavy  losses  to  which  subma- 
rines have  subjected  British  tonnage,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  total  deadweight  capacity  of  Britain's  ship- 
ping other  than  coastwise  carriers  will  exceed  the 
figure  mentioned  above.  Probably  the  total  avail- 
able to  the  rest  of  the  world  will  not  much  exceed 
another  20,000,000  tons.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  we  may,  within  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
possess  American  tonnage  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  total  merchant  Heets  of  the  world. 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  of  the  types  used 
normally  in  international  shipping  will  not  be  much 
if  any  less  than  the  total  available  when  the  war 
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broke  out  in  August,  1914,  or  about  60,000.000  tons 
deadweight.  But  the  changes  in  the  relative  totals 
of  tonnage  owned  by  the  respective  maritime  pow- 
ers will  be  sweeping  indeed  after  the  war,  espec- 
ially in  America  and  Great  Britain.  Of  the- total 
before  the  war.  Great  Britain  controlled  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  and  the  United  States  less  than 
5  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  1920,  should  war  con- 
tinue to  July,  1920,  Great  Britain  is  not  likely  to 
control  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  with  the  Unitet' 
States  in  possession  of  almost  an  equal  amount. 

Assuming  that  ship  building  continues  to  gather 
momentum  in  this  country  for  at  least  two  years 
more,  the  supply  of  tonnage 
available  for  overseas  transpor- 
tation will  then  be  approximately 
equal  to  that  in  existence  in 
1914.  Any  anticipation  of  the 
probable  course  taken  by  the 
Government  in  operating  or  turn- 
ing the  Shipping  Board  fleet  over 
to  private  control,  must  take  into 
consideration  the  probable  de- 
mand for  tonnage,  in  proportion 
to  that  which  prevailed  before 
the  war. 

The  period  immediately  follow- 
ing demobilization  will  not  wit- 
ness a  commercial  interchange  of 
commodities  in  any  degree  com- 
mensurate with  war-time  traffic 
in  merchandise  and  armies.  The 
complete  disorganization  of  peace- 
ful industries,  the  uncertainty 
and  doubt  which  are  bound  to 
limit  activities  in  all  but  abso- 
lute necessities,  must  perforce 
affect  profoundly  the  volume  of 
international  trade  for  years  to 
come.  With  a  tonnage  supply 
at  least  equal  to  that  in  use  be- 
fore August,  1914,  the  demand 
for  space  in  ocean  carriers  will 
not  be  as  great  when  demobili- 
zation is  completed,  as  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the 
war. 

Vitally  InSuential  Factors 

The  volume  of  purchases 
abroad  by  any  nation  is  dis- 
tinctly limited  by  the  per  capita  purchasing 
power  of  that  nation's  population.  Wealth  alone 
can  give  purchasing  power  and  the  war  has  de- 
stroyed a  large  part  of  the  world's  wealth.  Re- 
newal of  purchasing  power  can  therefore  be  ef- 
fected only  by  re-creation  of  wealth.  Every  nation 
whose  resources  have  been  depleted  by  war  must 
seek  to  rebuild  its  national  wealth  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  its  own  undeveloped  resources.  There  will 
be  a  large  demand  for  raw  materials,  but  each  na- 
tion will  strive  to  use  its  own.  .\  revival  of  inter- 
national exchange  of  manufacturered  products  in 
any  degree  approaching  that  which  existed  before 
the  war  is  improbable. 

Even  among  those  nations  whose  wealth  has  not 
been  seriously  affected  by  war,  there  must  be  a 
relatively  decreased  power  to  jmrcliase  by  reason 
of  the  greatly  increased  cost. of  production.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  wages  in  all  the  industrial 
nations  will  have  advanced  to  a  degree  unprece- 
dented.    That  there  will  be  adjustment  downward 


eventually  is  perhaps  inevitable,  but  the 
will  require  many  years.  In  the  meantifne,  dw 
demand  for  manufactured  goods  in  South  America, 
.'^sia  and  Australasia  will  be  lessened  by  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  prices  higher  than  those 
which  ruled  before  I9I4. 

The  writer  is  therefore  convinced  that  the  vcrf- 
ume  of  world  trade  after  the  war  will  be  le«s  than 
before  it  began.     But  granting  that  it  will  not  be 
less,  we  are  still  confronted  with  the  fact  that  there 
will  be,  in  all  probability,  as  great  a  tonnage  for 
its   transportation    as    was   then    f'>und    necessary. 
What  may  we  reasonably  expect  the  earning  power 
of   ocean    tonnage    to    be?      Un- 
questionably   it    will    be     deter- 
mined    by     the     competition    of 
owners,  as  before.     In  early  1914 
the  time  charter  rates  for  cargo 
carriers  ruled  at  about  $1.20  per 
deadweight  ton  per  month.    "ITiis 
rate   represented  a   moderate  re- 
turn on  tonnage  which  cost  not 
to  exceed  $75  per  deadweight  ton 
to  build,  fully  equipped. 

Figuring  Tonnage  E^aming 
Power 
After  peace  has  come  and  ton- 
nage is  released  from  war  ser- 
vice, will  earning  power  be  de- 
termined by  the  cost  of  tonnage, 
or  will  the  value  of  tonnage  de- 
pend upon  its  earning  power? 
Because  an  American  owner 
holds  tonnage  at  book  values  of 
$250  per  ton,  will  a  prospective 
charterer  pay  him  -more  for  it 
than  a  Dutch  or  Swedish  steam- 
er, if  he  can  secure  the  latter  at 
a  lower  figure?  I  think  not.  A 
second  factor  which  will  deter- 
mine tonnage  values  then,  as  be- 
ore,  is  the  replacement  cost.  No 
prospective  purchaser  will  pay 
the  U.  S.  Government  $250  per 
ton  for  a  used  vessel  \f  he  can 
place  an  order  with  a  British  or 
Swedish  builder  at  $200  per  ton 
for  a  new  vessel.  No  shipper  of 
.American  exports  can  be  expect- 
ed to  engage  space  at  $20  per 
ton  in  an  American  vessel  if  the  British  carrier 
is  offering  it  for  $15  under  equality  of  circum- 
stances. 

This  country  must  choose  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives if  public  policy  demands  our  large  participa- 
tion in  the  ocean-carrying  trade.  First,  we  must 
reconstruct  the  entire  body  of  our  laws  which  ap- 
ply to  merchant  ship  operation,  and  formulate  a 
policy  designed  to  treat  shipping  as  an  enterprise 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  economic  and  industrial 
factors  which  control  all  purely  domestic  activities. 
Second,  we  must  in  some  way  place  upon  the  pub- 
lic exchequer  the  financial  burden  of  maintaining 
ships  upon  the  high  seas  in  competition  with  own- 
ers of  foreign  vessels  whose  costs  of  constniction, 
maintenance  and  operation  will  assuredly  be  less 
than  those  to  which  owners  of  American  tonnage 
will  be  subjected. 

If  the  first  alternative  ts  adopted,  American  cap- 
ital must  be  allowed  to  buy  or  build  in  such  mai^ 
kets  as  afford  the  best  baigains.     Operators  must 
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be  privileged  to  hire  their  labor  without  restriction 
from  labor  organizations  or  legislation  designed  to 
protect  them.  America  may  properly  control  and 
modify  conditions  for  the  employment  of  labor  on 
American  ships,  but  it  cannot  control  either  the 
economic  or  political  conditions  which  affect  the 
operation  of  competing  ships.  To  attempt  to  do 
so  would  assuredly  arouse  the  enmity  of  our  inter- 
national friends  no  less  than  of  our  enemies. 

To  further  place  American  tonnage  on  an  equal- 
ity with  foreign  vessels  in  cost  of  operation,  oppor- 
tunity  must   be   given   owners   to   import   free   of 
duty  ship's  parts  and   building  materials   required 
for  both  construction  and  repair. 
We  must  go  further!     When   it 
is     apparent     that     subsidies     in 
whatever  guise  are  offered  to  for- 
eign   owners    by    their    respective 
governments,     thus     tending     to 
place  American  owners  at  a  dis- 
advantage,    equivalent    subsidies 
or  bonuses  must   be   allowed   by 
this     Government     to     American 
owners. 

If  the  second  alternative  be 
chosen,  the  Government  must 
determine  the  difference  in  cost 
of  maintenance  and  operation 
<lue  to  higher  wages,  costlier  ma- 
terial and  provisions,  higher 
prices  for  American-built  ton- 
nage and  other  disadvantages  be- 
yond the  control  of  owners,  and 
provide  the  necessary  revenue 
by  taxation  so  to  subsidize  Amer- 
ican shipping  as  to  place  it  on 
at  least  an  approximate  equality 
with  the  foreign  tonnage  provid- 
ing the  most  severe  competition 
on  the  world's  trade  routes. 
The  Prime  Pre-Requisite 

\o  middle  ground  or  compro- 
mise is  possible,  unless  we  shall 
be  content  to  keep  the  vast  fleet 
accumulating  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  without  business 
to  occupy  it.  This  nation  is  now 
confronted  with  a  situation  which 
may  be  fraught  with  humiliating 
disillusionment. 

The  writer  freely  commits  himself  to  the  predic- 
tion that  unless  one  or  the  other  of  these  provis- 
ions is  adopted,  the  Government  will  be  compelled 
to  sell  the  tonnage  to  the  highest  bidder,  be  he 
American  or  competitor.  There  would  be  retained 
only  such  tonnage  as  the  public  interest  required 
as  a  necessary  feature  of  any  well  ordered  program 
of  national  defense. 

The  operation  of  a  great  fleet  of  cargo  carriers 
in  world  trade  is  similar  to  a  gigantic  chess  game, 
with  a  greater  number  of  complexities  involved  in 
the  successful  manipulation  of  the  "pieces"  on  the 
board,  which  consists  of  the  world's  map  of  trade 
routes. 

If  an  owner  of  large  fleets  wishes  to  avoid  losing 
his  "pieces'*  by  unsuccessful  competition,  he  must 
follow  closely  the  trend  of  the  world's  markets  for 
leading  commodities,  the  crops  and  production  in 
various  countries,  and  the  consequent  course  of 
demand  and  supply.  He  must  also  be  able  to  cor- 
rectly anticipate  these  factors   for  months   in   ad- 


vance. When  he  has  done  this  he  is  still  doomed 
to  an  early  "checkmate"  if  he  cannot  meet  the 
quotations  made  by  competitors  for  transportation 
on  the  routes  which  he  may  choose  for  his  vessels. 
It  may  be  that  the  old  order  is  now  to  disappear, 
and  that  our  greatest  competitors  must  henceforth 
share  domination  of  the  high  seas  with  America. 

Conditions  which  made  competition  impossible 
have  in  the  past  prevented  capital  from  engaging 
in  the  operation  of  American  merchant  ships  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Unless  conditions  of  the  future 
enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  op- 
erators, our  new-born  fleets  will  disappear  as  sud- 
denly as  they  are  now  being  cre- 
ated. 

If  the  American  Government 
does  not  wish  to  sail  an  unchart- 
ed sea  in  its  formulation  of  poli- 
cies for  an  American  merchant 
marine,  it  will  not  neglect  to 
give  first  consideration  to  the 
prime  pre-requisite  to  success, 
which  is  the  assurance  of  a  fair 
profit. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  men  of  large  experience  di- 
recting the  various  activities  of 
the  Shipping  Board  fully  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered, and  it  is  to  be  expect- 
ed that  they  will  face  them  with- 
out equivocation  or  evasion  of 
the  issues. 


A     MARITIME    CONGRESS- 
WHY    NOT? 

In    our   April,    1917,    issue   the 
leading   article   under   the   above 
caption  suggested  getting  togeth- 
er   representatives    from    all    the 
shipping    interests    of    the    mari- 
time  States   of   the   Union    in    a 
congress   to   consider   the   future 
of  the   American   Merchant    Ma- 
rine.    This   suggestion    we    then 
considered    practical   and   timely. 
We  consider  it  to  be  more  prac- 
tical and  more  timely  now  than 
it  was  then.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  maritime  sentiment  and  thought  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  has  changed  during 
this   war   in   a   very   radical   way.     The   transport 
overseas   of   large   bodies   of   troops,   composed    of 
young  men  from  our  great  interior  States,  and  the 
publicity   given   the   shipbuilding   programme,   has 
made  practically  every  State  a  waterfront  State  in 
human  interest  and  direction  of  vision.     With  the 
close  of  hostilities  all  men  in  the  interior  will  re- 
turn with  more  intensive  interest  than  ever  to  the 
humdrum  business  of  making  a  living.    A  congress 
of  shipping  men  now  would  have  focused  upon  it 
the  interest  of  the  entire  nation.     Such  a  congress, 
representing  at   this   time   a   unified   action   of   all 
shipping  interests,  could,  we  believe,  direct  marine 
legislation  in  Congress  along  sane,  practical  lines 
and  solve  the  future  of  our  overseas  shipping. 


THIS  plant,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Oakland  Estuary  at  the  east  side  of  Webster 
street,  covers  approximately  75  acres.  The 
entrance  from  Webster  street  was  very  care- 
inlly  designed  to  efficiently  handle  a  large  force 
of  employees.  A  court  100  feet  wide  was  paved 
with  hea^-j-  concrete  and  20-foot  concrete  sidewalks 
were  laid  down  on  each  side.  This  court  extends 
from  the  street  400  feet  easterly  to  the  checking-in 
booths.  These  booths  are  arranged  on  a  long;  curve 
approximating  a  semi-circle  and  are  42  in  number, 
divided  into  groups  for  the  employees  of  the  vari- 
ous departments.  So  perfect  is  the  system  that  in 
about  twelve  minutes  with  absolutely 
no  congestion  90(X)  men  are  check- 
ed  in. 

The  whole  appearance  of  this  en- 
trance court  is  very  pleasing  and  is 
further  enhanced  by  two  massive  brick 
columns  supporting  large  electroliers. 

The  office  building,  a  two-story 
modem  frame  structure,  100  by  150 
feet,  is  located  on  the  south  side  of 
the  entrance  court.  The  upper  floor 
contains  drafting  rooms,  restaurants 
for  executives  and  office  force  and 
rest  rooms  for  women  employees. 
The  lower  floor  is  used  for  accounting 
and  administrative  purposes. 

The  stores  department  of  this  plant 
is  a  very  complete  and  efficient  or- 
ganization. This  department  has 
charge  of  handling  all  materials  en- 
tering and  leaving  the  yard  and  of 
all  launches  and  barges  operating  be- 
tween the  Alameda  works  and  the 
San  Francisco  works  of  the  Union 
plant.  They  are  housed  in  two  of- 
fice buildings  30  by  150  feet  and  36 
by  112  feet,  respectively,  and  have  a 
large  warehouse  96  by  225  feet  with 
mezzanine  floor  on  each  side  and  a 
20-ton  electric  crane  operating  its  full 
length.  A  separate  division  of  the 
stores  department,  known  as  the  ma- 
terial department,  is  housed  in  one  of 
the,se  buildings.  The  function  of  this 
organization  is  to  keep  in  tmich  witli 
all  needed  material.  They  must  se- 
cure deliveries,  follow  up  shipments  "li.^  sii,JiS"pro^i™. 
and  act  as  a  clearing  huu.se  for  the  ""'"Jh*  ^rw"^" 
material    needed    in    all    departments. 


If  you  are  waiting  for  a  chisel  or  a  stem  fnm^ 
or  a  rivet  or  a  windlass,  ask  the  material  dqMft- 
ment — they  will  know  all  about  it. 

A  pneumatic  hose  storehouse,  with  machinerj 
and  facilities  for  repairing  air  hose,  occupies  a 
building  50  feet  by  50  feet.  Another  warduMiae, 
46  feet  by  75  feet,  is  used  exclusively  for  storing 
.sliipfitters'  templates. 

The  plate  and  shape  storage  yard  has  a  capadtjr 
of  225,000  square  feet.  This  space  is  provided  with 
steam  cranes,  electric  cranes,  cantilever  and  gan- 
try cranes  and  storage  racks  for  every  size  and 
shape  needed.  Steel  handled  varies  from  one  to 
thirty  carloads   per  day. 

The  plate  shop  is  a  steel  reiofonwd 
concrete  building,  430  feet  long  and 
101  feet  wide,  the  upper  floor  of 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  mould 
loft.  All  the  laying  of  the  lines  and 
service  board  work  as  well  as  tem- 
plate work  is  done  in  the  mould  loft. 
The  west  end  of  this  building  is  oc- 
occupied  by  the  angle  and  furnace  shop 
cupied  by  the  angle  and  furnace  shop 
with  oil-burning  furnaces  and  bending 
is  about  1900  tons  of  steel  a  week. 
It  is  equipped  with  all  the  modem 
plate  shop  machinery.  All  the  plates 
are  handled  by  overhead  trolley 
cranes  running  the  full  length  of  the 
building.  After  the  plates  and  shapes 
have  been  worked,  they  are  assembled 
in  a  space  between  the  building  sibs 
and  the  plate  shop,  or  immediately  tti 
front  of  the  building.  The  plate  shop 
is  so  situated  that  the  material  from 
the  storage  racks  is  laid  out,  passes 
through  the  plate  shop,  and  is  worked 
and  erected  in  one  continuous  move- 
ment from  storage  racks  to  assembly 
of  hull. 

There  are  now  completed  six  build- 
ing ways  fully  equipped  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  largest  type  of  sted 
vessels.  Slips  are  well  equipped  with 
elevated  electrically-operated  travel- 
ing cranes,  as  indicated  in  photo- 
graphs. Four  of  these  ships  are  lo- 
cated immediately  in  front  of  plate 
shop  and  two  are  on  the  east  end  of 
the  plate  shop.  Slip  ways  have  been 
laid   out   and   designed   for   launchii^ 
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vessels   of   the   largest   size   with   ample   depth   of  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  some  of  the  most 

water  for  launching.  modern  machine  shops  in  the  country.   It  is  170  feet 

The  plant  is  well  equipped   for  handling  repair  wide  by  560  feet  long,  and  is  equipped  with  a  mez- 

work,   having  one   4000-ton   and   one  2000-ton   ca-  zanine  floor  for  small  tools.     It  is  equipped  with 

pacity   Crandall   marine   railway   and   one   floating  the    most    mudern    crane   facilities,    having    eleven 

dock   of  3000-ton   capacity.  electrically-operated  cranes,  two  40-ton  and  one  60- 

The    machine    shop    is    a    fire -proof    reinforced  ton  crane  in  the  main  bay,  and  two  5-ton  cranes  on 

structure  — orobablv     the  each   side  of  the  shop  on  the  mezzanme   floor  and 


a   the   Fourth   Libert;  Loui 


inienor.  inis  macnine  snop  is  equippea  witti  tne 
most  modem  set  of  machine  tools  and  appliances 
for  the  building  of  reciprocating  engines,  steam 
turbines,  reduction  gears,  etc. 

The  marine  fitting-out  shop  is  a  160  x  200-foot, 
two-story  steel  reinforced  building  of  the  most 
modern  type  of  construction.  This  building  houses 
the  pipe  fitters,  marine  machinist  shop  and  copper 
and  tin  shop.  The  location  of  the  building  is  so 
that  it  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  fitting  out 
of  the  ships.  This  building  contains  a  modern,  well- 
equipped  tool  room.  Elevators  are  located  in  the 
building  for  the  handling  of  the  material  to  the  sec- 
ond floor.  Provision  is  made  in  the  marine  ma- 
chinis't  department  for  lockers  in  the  upper  floor. 
It  also  has  provision  for  lockers,  etc.,  for  all  classes 
of  men  employed  in  these  departments,  .-^s  noted 
in  the  photograph,  the  windows  are  so  located  as 
to  give  maximum  light. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  a  frame  building  72  by 
100  feet,  containing  the  necessary  steam  hammers, 
forges,  furnaces,  etc.,  for  the  making  of  machinery 
and  all  necessary  forgings  which  pertain  to  ship- 
building. 

The  joiner  shop  and  mill  is  a  two-story  frame 
building  60  by  ICiO  feet,  all  machinerj-  being  on 
the  ftrst  fli>ir  with  junior  shop  on  upper  floor. 

The  compressor  house  contains  eight  Chicago 
pneumatic  electric  jjir  compressors,  each  of  2212 
cubic  feet  capacity,  and  is  also  the  distributing 
station  for  the  electric  lines  throughout  the  yard. 
The  building  is  a  first-class  steel  frame  brick  struc- 


across  the  estuary  and  into  the  gas  house,  when 
it  is  converted  by  the  Selas  system  for  use  in  tbc 
forges.  Some  advantages  of  gas  are  cleaner  Uxget 
and  release  of  the  compressed  air  that  is  nrixs- 
sary  in  oil  forges. 

The  electric  shop  occupies  a  sj 
of  a  lai^e  two-story  reinforced 
This  department  takes  care  of  a1 
used  in  the  works. 

The  employment  office  occuf: 
by  70  feet.  Every  man  hired  or 
through  this  office.  Its  function 
for  all  departments  and  in  the 
fits  to  find  a  place  where  he  wil 
ment  also  cares  for  all  exemptio 
ployees  having  real  or  fancied 
vited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  i 
partment,  where  they  will  receive 
teous  attention  and  adjustment, 
of  the  employment  office  is  to  g 
employer  and  employee  and  to  nr 
feel  that  the  company  has  their 

The  Cafeteria  is  housed  in  a  I 
by  180  feet,  situated  and  equip 
ling  of  some  four  thousand  men 
This  is  under  the  management  o: 
formerly  of  the  Palace  Hotel  in  '. 
the  aim  and  object  of  the  comp 
men  a  first-class  meal  under  the 
ditions  at  cost. 

The  hospital  department  is  presided  over  br  Dt> 
Emerson  Emergency  Hospital,  in  tbe  yard,  occa- 
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Above  ift  pictured  the  la} 
B  fineat  on  the   Pacific   Coa 


By  Special 

Another  Seattle  shipbuilding  plant  has  entered 
upon  a  campaign  calculated  to  bring  it  shortly 
among  the  speed  plants  in  the  cunntry.  The  Se- 
attle \orth  Pacific  Company  on  September  28th 
launched  the  hull  of  its  first  ship,  the  y400-ton 
"Uzette,"  just  eighty-four  working  days  from  keel 
laying,  a  feat  recognized  by  the  United  Stales 
Shipping  Board  as  never  before  having  been  equal- 
ed by  a  new  shipyard  on  its  first  product.  This 
feat  is  a  notable  one  and  was  accomplished  mostly 
through  the  energy  and  organization  ability  of  for- 
mer General  Manager  J.  E.  Sheedy  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Hull  Construction  Thomas  Scott  Xeil- 
son.  When  "Tommy"  N'eilson  received  congrat- 
ulatory telegrams  from  Messrs.  I'iez  and  Schwab 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  he  promptly  replied  that 
his  men  would  put  three  more  vessels  of  this  type  in 
the  water  before  January  first,  and  maintain  a  mark 
of  at  least  one  vessel  a  montli  from  this  four-way 
plant  during  the  remainder  of  the  Shipping  Board 
program.  Mrs.  C.J.  Erickson,  wifeof  the  founder  of 
the  plant,  acted  as  sponsor  for  the  first  ship,  and 
moving  pictures  of  the  event  were  shown  at  a  local 
theater  the  same  night  of  the  day  the  ship  was 
launched.  Following  the  theatre  party  the  officials 
of  the  company,  including  General  Manager  John 
I).   Twohy  and  Superintendent   Xeilson.   were   en- 


Correspondent 

tertained  at  the  Seattle  I'ress  Club,  which  organi- 
zation, following  a  policy  of  honoring  local  ship- 
builders, is  to  hold  a  J.  F.  Duthie  night  next  month. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  increase  of  the  busi- 
ness transacted  at  this  port  by  the  Xippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  (Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company)  may  be 
had  from  the  published  announcement  of  the  pay- 
ment by  this  concern  to  the  United  States  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  this  district  of  $1,240,000 
as  excess  profit  and  income  tax  for  the  past  year. 
.\  check  for  this  amount  was  recently  written  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Studley.  Seattle  manager  of  the  N.  Y. 
K.  In  the  past  year  the  Xippon  Yusen  Kaisha  has 
replaced  the  old  antiquated  Oriental  liners  formerly 
plying  out  of  this  port  with  eight*  handsome,  big, 
completely  modern  equipped  liners  that  compare 
favorably  with  anything  crossing  the  Pacific,  It 
is  now  said  that  even  these  new  palatial  vessels 
are  not  ade<|iiate  to  accommodate  the  demands  of 
the  service,  and  that  the  X.  Y.  K.  will  soon  have 
even  a  larger  tvjie  of  ships  on  the  route,  though  the 
present  fleet  ranges  in  size  from  14.000  to  20.000- 
ton  craft.  In  addition  to  the  eight  passenger 
liners  the  \'.  Y.  K.  operates  about  a  dozen  tramp 
vessels  in  the  service.  So  great  has  been  growth 
of  their  business  at  this  port  that  the  Great  North- 
ern dock  at  Smith  Cove  is  now  unable  to  handle 
all  the  cargoes.  an<l  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  the  company  for  the  use  of  facilities  at  the  Port 
of  Seattle's  publicly  owned  terminals. 

On  the  afternooi)  of  September  21  the  Elliott 
Bay  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Seattle,  a  firm 
building  wood  auxiliary  powered  schooners  on 
private  account,  launched  its  first  product,  the 
schooned  "Trolltind,"  undertaken  for  N'orwegian 
interests, 

Mrs.  Clyde  O.  Morrow,  wife  of  the  vice-prcsi 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  plant,  acted  as 
sponsor.  Mrs.  Morrow  is  the  only  woman  man- 
ager of  a  shipyard  in  the  Xorthwest,  she  being 
the  .sole  owner  of  the  Elliott  Bay  Yacht  &  Engine 
Company.  She  is  also  a  heavy  stockholder  in 
the  Elliott  Bay  Shipbuilding  Company,  but  her 
pet  hobby  is  the  smaller  plant,  over  which  she 
presides  without  any  assistance  expect  from  the 
employes. 

On  Saturday  night,  October  3,  the  Washington 
Wood  Shi])builders'  .Association  tendered  an  in- 
formal dinner  to  Capt.  Blain  at  the  new  Washing- 
ton Hotel,  where  over  one  hundred  members  of 
the  organization  and  a  number  of  invited  guests 
greeted  the  new  district  manager. 

In  connection  with  the  new  port  project  at  Smiths 
Cove,  a  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  suggestion 
that  a  name  be  selected  by  which  the  new  pier  may 
be  distinguished  from  other  wharves  extant  at  that 
waterway.  Many  suggestions  have  been  received 
by  the  port  officials  as  well  as  by  the  newspapers 
of  Seattle,  and  the  majority  of  them  indicate  a  d' 
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sire  that  the  new  terminals  he  called  after  the  late 
General  H.  M.  Chiltenden.  tirst  president  of  the 
Port  ot  Seattle  Commission,  and  who  is  credited 
with  having  planned  the  scope  of  tlie  present  water 
terminals. 

John  T.  Humphrey,  for  several  years  chief  clerk 
and  statistician  under  Manager  Robert  f.  Hill  of 
the  Seattle  Merchant  Kxchange,  died  at  his  home 
in  this  city  October  11  after  an  illness  of  sev- 
eral weeks.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  one  of  the  hest- 
liked  men  in  Seattle  shipping  circles.  The  splen- 
did knowledge  he  possessed  of  ships,  their  des- 
tinations, ports  of  arrival,  masters  and  such  in- 
timate details  proved  a  welcome  source  to  many 
interested  in  shipping.  It  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  replace  liim  in  his  position,  a  most  ex- 
acting one. 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Company  has  chartered 
the  steamship  "Catherine  D."  one  of  the  famous 
Pacific  American  Fisheries  Company  Heet.  for  ser- 
vice in  .Alaska  during  the  present  freight  con- 
gestion in  the  North,  and  when  that  situation  is 
relieved,  it  is  nnderstnod  that  the  vessel  will  be 
diverted  to  the  i'ugct  Sonml-Califoniia  route.  The 
Admiral  line  also  announces  that  Capi.  M.  M. 
Jensen,  formerly  master  <ii  the  steamships  '" Ad- 
miral I'arragut"  and  later  the  "Admiral  Watson," 
has  been  nameil  master  of  the  auxiliary  powered 
schooner  "Admiral  .Mayo,"  and  will  enter  the  Ori- 
ental service  of  the  company.  Captain  Jensen  f()r 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  navigating  .\laskan 
waters,  and.  except  for  the  diversion  of  his  ship 
to  the  California  mute  in  winter  months,  has 
ser\ed  in  the  northern  service  almost  continu- 
ously. 

With  one  of  the  most  valuable  cargoes  of  whale 
and  walrus  oil  ever  bmnght  to  Seattle,  the  power 
scliooner  "Kelveden-."  ..wned  hv  (he  IlibbenI  Stew- 
art Company  i,i  Seattle,  arrivt-d  recentlv  after  six 
months  cruising  in  I'-ering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean 
waters.  The  "I'.olvedere"  is  c.imman<led  bv  (."apt. 
Karl  Hansen,  who  repnrted  no  uniisual  occurrences 
<luring  the  long  voyages,  though  he  expressed  dis- 
gust with  the  nicth..ds  emi.loyed  by  the  liolsheviki 
officials  in  varii.us  i.solated  Northern  Siberian 
ports. 

An   in.stance   reciting   the  readiness   with   which 


ny.   Sultl(.  ihowinE  th»   "WMt   Uiff   ind    "We»t  C»pe"   i(   the 

"The  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships"  re- 
spond til  patriotic  duty  was  shown  in  Seattle  dur- 
ing the  I'ourth  Liberty  Loan  drive  when  a  wire- 
less message  from  the  master  of  the  steamship 
"Cordova"  reached  Joseph  C.  Harris,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
asking  that  Si.030  in  Liberty  Ilonds  be  purchased 
for  the  crew  of  that  vessel.  Capt  C.  \'.  Wester- 
lund,  master  of  the  "Cordova."  announced  that 
twelve  men  wanted  SlOO  bonds  and  seventeen 
elected  to  take  bonds  in  the  $50  lots.  When  the 
wireless  was  sent  the  "Cordova"  was  in  Rehring 
Sea,  and  her  schedule  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  reach  an  Alaskan  banking  center  where  the 
order  might  have  been  placed,  so  it  was  decided 
to  purchase  through  the  head  office  of  the  operat- 
ing  company. 

.\nother  of  the  several  big  Japanese  corporations. 
the  Mitsubishi  Corporation,  is  to  place  a  general 
Northwest  agency  in  Seattle  immediately,  accord- 
ing to  V.  Nakatani,  a  representative  of  the  con- 
cern, who  is  making  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments. The  Mitsubishi  Corporation  and  Mitsui 
X  Company  are  two  of  the  largest  industrial 
firms  in  Japan,  ihc  latter  having  been  re])resentcd 
here  for  a  number  cif  years.  .\  .suhsiiliary  concern 
of  the  Mitsubishi  Corporation  is  the  Mitsubishi 
(ioshi  Kaisha.  a  steamship  operating  and  liuililing 
company  which  maintains  a  large  licet  of  big  ocean 
carriers.  __ 

When  the  S.  S.  "Kellata,"  the  first  product 
launched  from  the  ways  of  the  I'attersim-Mac- 
Donald  Shipbuilding  C"mpany  plant,  was  recently 
completed  and  sent  to  sea.  a  general  degree  of 
satisfaction  was  expressed  at  ihat  shipyard.  The 
"I'.ellata,"  a  4,i(X)-ti.n  w.«iil  ship,  was  launched 
last  April,  but  her  cnmpletion  was  retarded  and 
delayeii  on  accuunt  nf  the  inability  to  secure  the 
British  design  i>f  ent;i[ies  called  for  in  her  specifi- 
cations. The  C'lnipany  had  the  craft  ready  months 
ago.  and  the  same  api>lies  |o  fciur  similar  type 
ships  already  in  iho  water.  .\s  a  result  of  this 
delay  in  engines,  it  has  been  decided  to  eipiip 
the  remaining  five  .\usiralian  ships  nn  the  ways 
with  oil  engines  uf  the  Senii-I)ie,<el  tyi)e.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  .\ustraliaii  contracts  the  I'atterson- 
MacDonald  concern  is  to  build  steamships  of  the 
same  type  for  the  I'nited  States  Shipping  ISoard, 
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the  first  keel  on  this  contract  having  already  been 
laid. 

In  line  with  its  policy  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  its  employes,  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation 
recently  closed  leases  for  three  large  apartment 
houses,  and  have  commenced  the  construction  of 
a  fourth.  These  apartment  houses  are  to  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  employes  of  the  big  plant, 
in  this  way  solving  the  housing  problem  for  many 
of  them. 

Capt.  James  J.  Doyle,  formerly  a  well-known 
Puget  Sound  pilot,  and  later  a  special  watch- 
man at  the  J.  F.  Duthie  &  Co.  plant,  has  just  re- 
turned to  Seattle,  after  having  been  submarined 
while  an  officer  aboard  the  steamship  "West- 
over,'*  which  was  sunk  by  a  L'-boat  July  11  last. 
Doyle  is  now  a  naval  lieutenant,  and  is  spending 
his  leave  at  his  home  in  this  city.  While  attached 
to  the  Duthie  plant  Captain  Doyle  had  a  longing 
to  return  to  sea,  and  having  watched  the  progress 
of  the  "Westover"  from  keel  laying  to  comple- 
tion, he  applied  for  and  was  accepted  as  first  mate 
of  the  ship  under  Captain  Alexander  F.  Ogilvie. 
On  arriving  at  the  Atlantic  base  both  he  and  Ogil- 
vie were  commissioned  in  the  Xavy.  Captain 
Doyle  is  unabashed  by  the  hardships  encountered 
following  the  sinking  of  his  ship,  and  is  anxious 
to  get  back  into  the  service  and  have  a  crack  at 
the  divers  once  more.  All  this  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  offered  a  pension  and  retirement  on 
account  of  his  age. 

Demonstrating  that  Seattle's  publicly  owned 
terminals  are  self-sustaining,  the  Port  of  Seattle 
Commission  recently  rescinded  its  previous  action 
in  deciding  to  ask  for  $110,000  by  tax  levy. 

The  sincere  sympathy  of  the  many  friends  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Walker  is  being  extended  over 
the  death  of  their  second  son,  Eric  Francis  Walker, 
a  former  Queen  Anne  High  School  student  and  ath- 
lete of  this  city,  who  was  killed  in  France,  August 
27  last,  while  fighting  with  an  Australian  battalion. 
Young  Eric  Walker,  whose  father  is  the  North- 
western representative  of  the  Bureau  Veritas,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  marine  surveyors  and  engi- 
neers on  the  Pacific  Coast,  went  to  sea  when  a  lad 
of  15,  and  followed  that  venturesome  career  until 
1913.  On  July  4th  of  that  year  he  was  in  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  when  a  recruiting  campaign  was 
on  and  promptly  enlisted.  He  went  almost  imme- 
diately to  France  and  had  written  many  interesting 
and  expressive  letters  to  his  mother,  one  of  which 
was  dated  August  22,  this  year,  only  a  week  before 
he  was  killed,  and  which  was  the  last  heard  from 
him  until  a  belated  message  from  London  informed 
his  father  of  his  heroic  sacrifice.  Eric  Walker  was 
born  in  China,  and  was  22  years  of  age  when  he 
died  on  the  field  of  glory  in  France. 

En  route  to  the  Orient,  where  he  is  to  undertake 
the  enlargement  and  scope  of  the  activities  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  in  China.  Japan  and 
other  far  eastern  ports,  R.  D.  Pinneo  spent  a  few 
days  in  Seattle  during  ( )ctoher  on  his  return  from 
Xcw  York.  Mr.  IMnneo  is  succeeded  at  the  Xew 
York  office  by  Hugh  (lallagher,  formerly  of  San 
Francisco.  The  ]\icific  Steamship  Company,  Seat- 
tle, removed  its  city  ticket  (offices,  formerly  at  80ri 
Second  avenue,  to  new  quarters  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  L.  C.  Smith  lUiilding.  As  the  general  offices 
of  the  company  are  located  in  this  building,  the 
change  brings  all  departments  in  closer  contact 
and  gives  the  ticket  offices  a  very  handsome  setting. 


OUR   NEW   MERCHANT   MARINE— THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  ITS  FUTURE  EX- 
ISTENCE AND  GROWTH 

(Continued  from  page  69) 

The  writer  has  quoted  Great  Britain  and  its  sys- 
tem quite  freely  in  this  article,  but  only  for  the 
reason  that,  prior  to  the  war.  Great  Britain  con- 
trolled over  60  per  cent  of  the  merchant  toanagi^ 
of  the  world,  and  for  a  long  period  has  practkallj 
dominated  the  oceans.  British  laws  and  British 
sacrifices  have  brought  about  that  dominatioiit 
and  standards  of  living  with  them  are  secoadaiT 
to  loyalty  and  commercial  supremacy.  The  Britiw 
laws  were  made  only  after  the  most  carefnl  inves^ 
tigation  by  technical  and  competent  men  nninfln- 
enced  by  political  considerations,  and  based  upon 
experience,  not  theory.  No  doubt  the  war  has . 
taught  Great  Britain  as  many  things  as  it  has 
taught  us,  probably  many  more,  for  that  natioo 
was  in  it  from  the  beginning.  Let  us  theiefocc 
watch  and  copy  till  we  learn  how.  Would  it  not 
be  possible  after  peace  is  declared  to  have  an  in- 
ternational agreement  among  the  maritime  nations 
covering  the  operation  of  vessels  in  foreign  trade 
that  conditions  might  become  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible, leaving  only  the  problems  of  first  cost,  wages 

and  standard  of  living  to  be  adjusted  separately 
by  the  different  nations  to  the  agreement?  Bnt 
such  burdens  should  not  fall  as  a  handicap  on  the 
individual  shipowner. 

In  the   after-war  normal  fierce  competition  for 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world  there  will 
be  no  place  for  the  present  developed  concrete  ocean 
going  vessel,  the  wooden  steam  and  sailing  vessel, 
or  the  steel  sailing  vessel.    It  will  be  the  rivetkss 
vessel  with  Diesel  engines,  and  England  is  hot  on 
the  trail  of  both.     What  are  we  doing?     Are  we 
building  any  Diesel  engines  in  the  United  States 
to  propel  a   10,000-ton   deadweight  ship?     Would 
it  not  be  wise  for  the  Shipping  Board  to  sptni 
some  money*  on  Diesel  engines  now,  so  that  the 
experimental    features   may   have   been   conquered 
before    normal    competition    comes    to    us    again.' 
We  have  let  to  discover  a  1500-shaft  horsepower 
Diesel    engine   of   reliability    built    in    the   United 
States,  and  a  10,000  deadweight  ton  vessel  requires 
at  least  two  such  engines,  twin  screw,  to  propel 
it  at  ten  knots'  speed.     Should  we  conqyer  this, 
w-e  will  then  only  have  caught  up  to  our  compet- 
itors in  the  latest  economical  shipbuilding  feitnres, 

I 

and  we  must  continue  to  strive  for  further  econ- 
omies and  keep  ahead  of  our  competitors,  or  tke 
old  first  cost,  wages,  and  American  standard  of 
living  handicaps  w-ill  still  remain  with  us.  It  will 
take  some  generations  to  educate  other  nations  op 
to  our  standard  of  living,  especially  our  neighbor 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific. 

The  writer,  in   presenting  this  article,  earnestly 
hoi)es  that  it  will  open  up  a  discussion  our  ftitnre 
marine  problems,  and  w^ho  knows  but  that  out  w 
the   various   printed   thoughts   or  ideas  advanced, 
some  solution  may  be  found  to  overcome  our  hw- 
dicaps.    Xow  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  {atnit. 


Concrete  Construction 


The  first  Spanish  reinforced  concrete  ship  was 
built  at  Barcelona  by  an  engineering -contract- 
ing firm  of  that  city  known  as  Construcciones  y 
Parimentos.  This  vessel  was  launched  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  shortly  afterwards  made  a  highly  satis- 
factory trial  trip. 

In  preparation  for  the  construction  of  concrete 
vessels  on  a  large  scale.  Construcciones  y  Pari- 
mentos secured  a  fine  site  for  extensive  yards  at 
Malgrat,  Spain,  with  a  frontage  on  the  Mediterran- 
ean of  over  6000  feet.     Here  a  shipyard  has  been 
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AT  the  beginning  of  1915,  the  plant  of  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  consisted  of 
three  buildings,  an  office  and  pattern  loft. 
a  mill,  pattern  and  joiner  shop,  a  machine. 
blacksmith  and  punch  shop.  One  slip  way,  capa- 
ble of  carrying  a  vessel  of  2000  tons  and  served 
by  gin  poles,  completed  the  yard.  The  equipment 
of  the  shops  was  very  limited  and  only  small  re- 
pair work  could  be  undertaken. 

With  the  emergency  call  for  ships,  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company  began  to  make  ready  for 
growth.  Ground  was  secured  on  the  three  sides 
of  the  plant  and  a  modern,  fully  equipped  steel 
shipbuilding  yard  began  to  take  shape  on  the  Oak- 
land side  of  the  estuary.  Crossing  the  Western  Pa- 
cific main  line  tracks  at  the  foot  of  Adeline  street, 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  main  entrance  of  this  yard. 
Here  Js  located  the  check  house  for  employees,  a 
building  27i  feet  long  'with  accommodations  for 
time-keepers  on  the  second  floor.  Sufficient  check- 
ing in  capacity  is  provided  to  take  care  of  any 
possible  requirements  in  that  line.  A  garage  build- 
ing 120  feet  long,  located  at  this  entrance,  pro- 
vides for  automobile  convenience  of  the  officials 
and  government  inspectors.  On  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance is  the  office  building,  40  by  150  feet,  two 
stories  in  height,  with  an  addition  60  by  80  feet, 


three  stories  in  height.  In  this  latter  part  are  lo- 
cated the  executive  offices  on  the  first  floor,  the 
drafting  room  on  the  third  floor,  and  the  blue 
printing  and  photography  department  on  the  roof. 
The  balance  of  the  office  building  is  used  by  the 
clerical  and  accounting  force.  A  concrete  vault 
20  by  40  feet,  extending  up  through  the  three  sto- 
ries, provides  fire-proof  storage  for  all  records  and 
drawings. 

Spur  tracks  from  both  the  Western  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  main  lines  run  into  the  yard,  so 
that  material  is  delivered  directly  to  the  storage 
racks  or  the  warehouses,  where  it  is  sorted  and  dis- 
tributed by  travelling  cranes  and  gantries. 

The  machines  for  working  up  the  shapes  are 
located  in  the  open  alongside  the  angle  iron  storage 
racks  and  are  served  by  the  same  travelling  crane 
that  unloads  the  cars.  The  following  list  shows 
tools  used  in  this  work:  Four  24-inch  Wickes 
Brothers  single  vertical  punches;  one  24-inch  Ry- 
erson  single  vertical  punch ;  one  16-inch  Doty  doft- 
ble-ended  vertical  punch  and  shear;  three  12-inch 
Wickes  and  Judson  single  vertical  punch;  one  12- 
inch  Hilles  and  Jones  single  horizontal  punch;  one 
12-inch  Cleveland  single  horizontal  punch;  two 
ftx6  angle  shearts ;  one  8x8  angle  plainer;  two  Bull- 
dozer cold  presses;  one  hydraulic  press;  one  high- 
speed Ryerson  cold  saw ;    two  horizontal  drills. 
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serves  four  slips,  using  two  similar  cranes ;  the 
west  yard  serves  three  slips,  using  one  travelling 
gantry  with  90-foot  radius. 

The  assembled  material  is  handled  on  the  ten 
building  slips  by  twenty  -  four  stationary  tower 
cranes.  At  least  three  of  these  cranes  are  available 
for  use  on  any  one  slip. 

The  slips  are  built  on  a  piling  foundation  capa- 
ble of  supporting  a  load  of  fifty  tons  per  running 
foot  of  slip.  Hulls  are  launched  into  the  Oakland 
Estuary  channel  and  moved  alongside  the  fitting- 
out  wharves.  These  wharves  are  built  between  the 
slip  ways  and  will  accommodate  ten  9400-ton  hulls. 
They  are  equipped  with  90-ton  shear  legs  and  three 
stationary  tower  cranes.  These  three  cranes  are 
so  located  that  no  shifting  of  hulls  is  necessary  for 
handling  of  weights  up  to  25  tons. 

A  building  90  by  220  feet,  two  and  three  stories 
high,  houses  the  pattern  shop,  joiner  shop  and  mill. 
The  machine  shop  is  120  by  300  feet,  with  large 
bays.  A  30-ton  over-head  travelling  crane  and  a 
very  complete  equipment  of  modern  machine  tools 
are  now  installed  in  this  building.  All  machine 
work  necessary  for  new  ships  is  finished  on  the 
ground. 

The  new  boiler  shop,  115  feet  by  220  feet,  is 
equipped  with  machinery  necessary  for  all  kinds 
of  boiler  work.  With  the  increased  capacity  of  this 
shop,  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  for  hulls  built  at  their  own 
yard,  have  taken  contracts  from  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  for  82  boilers  for  hulls  building 
at  other  yards. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  boiler  shop  is  the  new 
blacksmith  shop.  Here  are  installed  heavy  power 
hammers  with  sufficient  capacity  to  work  all  of  the 
forgings  required  for  the  largest  ship  now  being 
built  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  compressor  houses  supply  the  pneumatic 
tools.  One  of  these  is  located  at  the  marine  rail- 
way and  contains  the  machinery  for  working  that 
part  of  the  plant.  In  this  house  there  are  eight 
compressors  of  11,000  cubic  feet  total  capacity.  The 
other  house,  containing  seven  compressors  of  15,600 
cubic  feet  total  capacity,  is  located  alongside  No. 
1  slip. 

At  various  parts  of  the  yard  are  conveniently 
located  tool  rooms.  A  marine  railway  of  3000  tons 
capacity  and  a  floating  dock  of  12,000  tons  capacity, 
now  under  construction,  will  provide  ample  conven- 
ience for  all  classes  of  repair  work. 

Spur  tracks  are  laid  to  all  parts  of  the  yard  and 
material  is  handled  by  nine  locomotive  cranes  and 
one  industrial  locomotive.  All  equipment  for  hulls 
is  segregated  and  stored  in  a  large  warehouse  50 
by  300  feet,  which  has  a  compartment  for  each  hull. 

The  hulls  built  by  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany during  the  period  of  reconstruction  have  been 
of  three  types.  First,  a  7100-ton  freighter  for  the 
Rolph  Navigation  &  Coal  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Second,  the  10,000-ton  tankers,  of  which 
one  has  been  delivered  and  twelve  are  under  way. 
Third,  a  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  designed 
freighter  of  9400  tons.  Contracts  for  36  of  this 
type  have  been  received.  To  date,  twenty-one 
hulls  have  been  launched. 

The  yard  capacity  can  more  than  take  care  of 
the  present  deliveries  of  steel  from  the  mills  and 
the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  are  ready  to  set 


for  themselves  the  programme  of  launching  a  hull 
every  ten  days  and  to  contract  for  any  class  of 
ships  up  to  600  feet  in  length. 

The  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  are  now  pre- 
pared to  fabricate  12,000  tons  of  steel  per  month 
and  in  their  latest  slip  will  be  prepared  to  build 
ships  of  weight  and  length  equal  to  the  heaviest 
battleships  now  being  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Government. 


CHARLESTON  TO  HAVE  CHANNEL 

The  Government's  plan  for  giving  Charleston, 
S.  C-,  a  channel  with  a  lower  water  depth  of  forty 
feet  from  the  Navy  Yard  to  the  sea  is  about  to 
be  carried  into  eflPect.  The  appropriation  having 
been,  made  by  Congress  some  time  ago,  the  call 
has  been  issued  for  the  engineers  and  surveyors 
to  make  a  survey  of  Charleston  harbor.  Once 
the  project  is  actually  under  way  it  will  be  pressed 
rapidly,  so  that  the  Government  can  utilize  the 
port's  advantage  fully  in  connection  with  the 
great  port  terminals  under  construction  at  North 
Charleston,  the  large  storage  depot  of  the  Marine 
Corps  on  the  Cooper  river  waterfront,  and  the 
Charleston  Navy  Yard.  The  channel  will  be 
1,000  feet  in  width.  As  the  tidal  range  is  five 
feet,  it  will  be  nowhere  less  than  45  feet  deep 
at  high  water  and  Charleston  will  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate the  largest  and  deepest  vessel  afloat 
or  building.  As  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
Panama  Canal  will  limit  tlfe  size  and  draft  of 
vessels  for  some  time  to  come,  Charleston  will  be 
equipped  to  take  care  of  any  of  the  world's  ships. 
Charleston  harbor's  present  low-water  depth  is 
30  feet  and  the  cost  of  deepening  the  1,000-foot 
channel  to  45  feet  will  be  only  $5,000,000,  which 
is  far  cheaper  than  a  similar  improvement  in  any 
other  harbor  on  the  South  Atlantic. 

Two  of  the  six  sections  of  the  Valk  &  Mur- 
doch Company's  floating  dry  dock  have  been 
completed  since  work  was  begun  last  February 
and  a  third  is  now  on  the  way  and  will  be  com- 
pletely assembled  soon.  It  is  expected  that  the 
entire  job  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Each  section  will  receive  a  vessel  65  feet  long. 
For  longer  vessels,  two  or  more  sections  are  used 
together.  The  cost  of  this  large  repair  dock  will 
be  more  than  a  half  million  dollars.  It  will  be 
operated  hydraulically.  When  a  ship  is  to  be 
received,  the  necessary  number  of  sections,  depend- 
ing on  the  ship's  size,  will  be  filled  with  water 
and  sunk  low  enough  to  take  in  the  vessel.  Then 
the  water  will  be  pumped  out  by  steam  pumps 
until  both  the  ship  and  the  upper  part  of  the  dock 
are  high  and  dry.  It  will  be  possible  to  repair 
practically  any  coastwise  vessel  in  this  dock  and 
the  Valk  &  Murdoch  Company  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  large  repair  business  as  a  result  of  the 
extensive  addition  to  its  plant. 


On  September  30  the  Nilson  &  Kelez  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  building  wood  ships  here  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  launched  its  fourth 
Ferris  type  ship  with  -Mrs.  A.  S.  Nilson,  wife  of 
the  vice-president  of  the  company,  as  si)onsor. 
The  vessel  was  named  the  "Adway,"  the  others 
being  the  **Bonnafon"  and  *Torster,"  already  in 
commission,  and  the  "Octarrara." 
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Activities  in  Oregon  Ports 

By  Special  Correspondent 


NEW  contracts  of  a  mechanical  character  placed 
during  the  past  few  weeks  in  Portland  insure 
capacity  work   in   machine  and  boiler  shops 
for  a  long  period,  while  the  demand  for  power 
equipment  and  fittings  is  prompting  expansion  of 
established  plants  and  also  the  introduction  of  new 
firms  into  the  field. 

The  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works,  with  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  Scotch  marine  boilers  on 
its  list,  received  an  order  during  the  present  month 
for  fifty-two  additional  boilers — fifteen  of  them  be- 
ing for  five  steel  ships  of  9500  tons  that  the  G.  M. 
Standifer  Construction  Corporation  is  to  build,  and 
twelve  of  them  are  'to  replace  boilers  previously 
constructed  and  which  were  sent  to  Puget  Sound 
builders;  the  others  are  open  to  assignment.  The 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  requested  the  Willa- 
mette interests  to  make  known  whether  they_  could 
undertake  fifty  boilers  for  Atlantic  Coast  ships  for 
delivery  during  1919.  As  the  Willamette  Iron  & 
Steel  Works  sent  word  that  they  could  handle  this 
order  without  shutting  off  other  boiler  work,  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  immediately  tele- 
graphed to  ascertain  if  the  Willamette's  force  would 
take  on  one  hundred  boilers,  just  doubling  the  orig- 
inal number.  This  last  inquiry  has  no  bearing  on 
the  order  mentioned  above  for  the  fifty-two  boilers. 
The  Helser  Machine  Works  obtained  a  contract 
from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  several 
weeks  ago  for  five  hundred  deck  winches,  to  be 
installed  on  steel  vessels,  and  early  during  October 
another  lot  of  300  was  ordered.  In  addition  to  this 
Mr.  Helser  closed  with  San  Francisco  shipyards 
for  two  hundred  more  and  he  also  obtained  con- 
tracts for  five  hundred  and  fifty  hawser  reels. 

The  McDougall  Overmire  Company  began  to 
break  ground  on  September  15th  for  a  tank  and 
boiler  plant  at  East  \\'ater  and  Hawthorne  avenue 
and  before  a  month  elapsed  tools  were  erected  in 
the  shop  and  the  first  material  for  water  and  fuel 
oil  tanks  for  some  of  the  wooden  vessels  was  be- 
ing cut.  punched  and  shaped.  The  company  has 
undertaken  to  provide  tanks  for  three  ships  by 
November  30th,  and  judging  from  the  progress  to 
date,  they  will  not  be  tardy.  The  shop  machinery 
was  mostly  obtained  at  Denver,  where  a  plant  was 
purchased  and  the  necessary  tools  shipped  to  Port- 
land. .'\  few  new  tools  had  to  be  ordered  from 
manufacturers,  though  the  shop  was  actually  work- 
ing without  regard  to  their  arrival. 

■  The  Willamette  Foundry  Company  is  another 
concern  recently  established  and  now  actively  en- 
gaged  in  producing  bronze   castings   for  new   gov- 


ernment ships.  The  plant  is  located  on  North 
Front  street,  on  property  adjoining  Ainsworth 
dock,  and  it  is  intended  to  carry  on  a  general  brass 
and  bronze  business. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  through  its 
bureau  of  supplies,  has  decided  to  divide  its  storage 
capacity  between  Seattle  and  Portland,  and  has 
obtained  from  the  Commission  of  Public  Docks  a 
portion  of  the  space  in  the  main  shed  at  the  Fif- 
teenth street  municipal  terminal.  Use  of  the  slip 
is  also  included  and  open  space  between  the  dock 
and  shed  and  Warehouse  B  is  to  be  covered  to 
increase  the  protected  storage  capacity.  All  tit- 
tings  and  much  of  the  machinery  received  from  the 
East  for  installation  in  new  vessels  will  be  housed 
on  arrival  and  then  moved  by  railroad  or  water 
to  yards  where  required.  The  government  has 
decided  to  erect  a  warehouse  of  its  own  on  prop- 
erty of  the  commission  so  as  to  gain  as  much  sto- 
rage space  on  the  waterfront  as  possible. 

The  Valveless  Pump  &  Foundry  Company  has 
completed  the  installation  of  its  new  plant  at  St. 
John's.  This  company  was  fortunate  in  leasing 
a  fine  site  from  the  Star  Sand  Company,  sufficient 
water  frontage  being  obtained  as  well  as  a  large 
area  of  land  suitable  for  the  plant  itself.  This  com- 
pany is  engaged  in  fitting  out  vessels,  as  well  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  marine  equipment. 

Mr.  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  naval  architect,  and  de- 
signer of  the  Ferris  type  of  3500-ton  wooden  ves- 
sel, spent  some  time  in  Portland  during  the  month 
of  October.  Mr.  Ferris  proceeded  west  from  his 
headquarters  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  travelled 
to  Portland  in  company  with  Captain  J.  F.  Blain, 
who  has  charge  of  all  steel  ship  construction  for 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  the  North- 
west, as  well  as  being  supervisor  in  the  Washing- 
ton district  for  wooden  shipbuilding.  Mr.  Ferris 
met,  among  others,  in  Portland,  Mr.  Lloyd  J.  Went- 
worth,  district  supervisor  of  District  No.  11,  and 
Mr.  Fred  U.  Pape,  assistant  manager  of  steel  ship- 
building under  Captain  Blain.  Mr.  Ferris  visited 
the  \'ancouver  plants  of  the  G.  M.  Standifer  Con- 
struction Corporation,  exhibiting  a  keen  interest 
in  the  big  steel  yard.  He  was  greatly  pleased 
when  informed  of  the  strides  made  by  this  com- 
pany since  February  first  in  getting  the  tract  of 
land  in  shape  for  work  and  which  has  progressed 
so  rapidly  that  five  9500-ton  carriers  are  now  under 
way.  At  the  Vancouver  wooden  shipyard  of  the  G. 
yi.  Standifer  Construction  Corporation,  Mr.  Ferris 
went  over  the  Ballin  type  of  composite  ship  of 
45CO  tons,   six  of   which  are  on   the   ways  at  this 
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plant.  He  was  then  taken 
to  the  plant  of  the  Penin- 
sula Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, where  4000-  ton 
steamers,  known  as  the 
Peninsula  type,  are  under 
construction.  Visits  were 
also  paid  the  plants  of  the 
Northwest  Steel  Company 
and  the  Columbia  River 
Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
Of  the  eighteen  yards  in 
the  Portland  district  en- 
gaged in  turning  out  wood- 
en ships,  eleven  have  their 
ways  occupied  with  Ferris 
hulls.  Xo  additional  con- 
tracts for  Hough  steamers 
were  awarded  after  the 
yards  floated  their  first 
vessels  of  this  design.  The 
Standifer  interests  having 
two  wooden  yards,  one  at 
\'ancouver  and  the  other 
on  N'orth  Portland  Har- 
bor, are  building  different  types — Ballin  ships  at 
Vancouver  and  F'erris  vessels  on  N'orth  Portland 
Harbor.  The  Supple-fiallin  plant  is  engaged  in 
building  the  Hallin  type  e.xclusively  and  the  Kier- 
nan  &  Kern  Shipbuilding  Company  took  on  four 
of  the  Ballin  ships.  The  Foundation  Company  is 
wholly  occupied  in  providing  the  P'rench  govern- 
ment with  tonnage  in  the  way  of  steam  auxiliary 
schooners  and  the  Peninsula  yard  has  not  attempt- 
ed any  government  contracts  other  than  tor  its 
distinctive  plan. 

Of  the  twenty  steam  auxiliary  schooners  that  the 
I'oundation  Company  contracted  to  build  for  the 
French  government,  seventeen  had  been  floated  up 
lo  October  15th,  and  fourteen  of  them  delivered. 
The  matter  of  new  contracts  has  been  held  up 
pending  a  final  decision  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  Mr.  Roht.  H.  Laverie,  of  New  York 
City,  chief  surveyor  in  the  United  States  for  the 
Bureau  Veritas  and  who  is  directly  in  charge  of 
the  French  tonnage  building  in  America  working 
with  the  French  High  Commission,  was  in  Port- 
land the  early  part  of  October,  accompanied  by 
Bailey  Hipkins,  fourth  vice-president  of  the  Foun- 
dation Company.  Mr.  Hipkins  and  Mr.  Laverie 
left  Portland  for  New  York  to  confer  with  all  con- 
cerned in  this  important  matter.  The  French  gov- 
ernment is  said  to  be  the  owner  of  the  yards  at 
Portland  and  Tacoma.  as  far  as  the  plant  e([nip- 
ment  is  concerned,  and  is  also  the  holder  of  ground 
leases,  the  Foundation  Ccimpany  being  largely  an 
agent.  For  this  reason  it  is  felt  that  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  wishing  to  ai<l  in  every 
way  the  Republic  of  the  Tricolor  in  the  war  against 
Germany,  will  not  seek  to  prevent  the  building  of 
ships  at  these  plants.  The  original  program  called 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  Northwest,  the  number  to  be  divided 
between  Portland  and  Tacoma. 

It  is  said  from  time  to  time  that  the  government 
is  pruning  its  wooden  shipbuilding  program.  t)ut 
this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  activity  of  the  larger 
plants,  which  are  adding  to  their  e(|uipment  rather 
than  holding  back.  The  firant  Smith-l'orter  Ship 
Company  has  recently  finished  a  new  dock  ware- 
house, an  office  building,  a  cupper  shop  and  also 
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a  wing  to  the  main  administration  building.  Sixty 
editors  of  Oregon  publications,  interested  in  the 
building  of  vessels  at  Portland,  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  yard.  Publications 
of  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Oregon  have  done 
much  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  tidewater 
plants,  yet  probably  only  a  comparatively  few  of 
the  men  directing  the  papers  had  ever  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  minute  inspection  of  any 
of  the  shipbuilding  plants.  Mr.  Eric  V.  Hauser, 
general  manager  of  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  yard, 
therefore  arranged  for  their  visit  while  a  conven- 
tion of  publishers  was  being  held  in  Portland. 

Captain  J.  F.  Blain,  in  charge  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  the  Emergency  h'leet  Corporation,  has  per- 
fected a  system  for  furthering  deliveries  of  mate- 
rials at  the  seventeen  steel  yards  in  the  Northwest 
district.  Production  managers  of  all  establishments 
will  meet  at  his  Seattle  headquarters  each  month 
and  work  out  a  more  e(|uitable  and  dependable 
supply  schedule.  The  erection  of  the  new  plant  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company  at  Portland,  with 
its  huge  shops  at  Bridgeport,  just  below  the  city. 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  delivery  of  certain  steel 
parts  to  shipbnilders  and  others  concerned  in  the 
Northwest  district. 

John  H.  Rosseter,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Operations  of  the  I'niled  States  Shipping  Board, 
has  lost  one  of  his  most  valued  aids  in  the  North- 
west through  the  fact  that  Captain  Jack  Speier, 
port  captain  in  Oregon,  recently  <leparted  for  \Vash- 
ingtim  in  connection  with  a  commission  issued  him 
as  captain  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
The  understanding  is  that  he  is  to  be  detailed  as 
a  marine  snperintendent.  Captain  Speier  is  a  San 
Franciscan  and  began  his  sea  career  on  vessels 
running  out  of  the  ( iolden  Gate,  acting  as  second 
mate  on  the  old  clipper  Shenandoah  and  ultimately 
finding  bis  way  into  steam.  "He  was  master  of  the 
transport  Lawton  during  the  Spanish-.^merican 
war,  and  in  IM03  was  chief  officer  of  the  dredge 
Chinook.  Later  he  was  made  head  of  the  engi- 
neers' patrol  service  on  the  Columbia  River  and 
ten  years  ago  accepted  the  appointment  as  harbor- 
master of  the  city  of  I'ortlaud.  In  March  he  ob- 
tained   leave    to   go    into   the    government   si'rviic 
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again,  taking  care  of  the  dispatch  of  new  vessels. 
Mr.  C.  D.  Kennady,  Oregon  agent  for  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company  for  ten  years, 
is  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Operation's  affairs  at 
Portland  and  speaks  highly  of  the  manner  in  which 
Captain  Speier  formerly  assisted  him. 

The  Grant  Smith-Porter  Company  delivered  the 
sixteenth  completed  vessel  from  its  yard  on  Octo- 
ber 12th,  at  which  time  congratulatory  messages 
were  received  from  Director  General  Schwab  and 
Vi^e-President  Piez  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. The  **Wasco",  the  first  vessel  accepted 
by  the  government  from  this  company,  was  deliv- 
ered on  June  8th,  1918,  since  when  the  following 
vessels  have  been  completed  and  delivered :  Biloxi, 
June  9;  Kasota,  June  30;  Blandon,  July  14;  Boil- 
storl,  July  18;  Calusa,  July  25;  Moritz,  July  30; 
Dumaru,  August  23;  Manada,  August  27  \  Wakan, 
August  28;  Caponka,  September  10;  Boxley,  Sep- 
tember 14;  Kuwa,  September  18;  Bancroft,  Sep- 
tember 28;  Holbrook,  September  29;  Nashotah, 
October  12. 

Because  the  new  8800-ton  freighter  ''Western 
Scout"  was  fitted  with  a  turbine  of  3000  horse- 
power, aa  increase  of  500  horse-power  over  engines 
previously  installed  as  standard,  the  Northwest 
Steel  Company  elected  to  send  her  to  Puget  Sound 
to  be  speeded  over  a  measured  mile  course.  As  a 
result,  she  was  accepted  there  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  and  delivered  to  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company.  Other  vessels  will  have  the 
larger  engines,  and,  as  was  done  with  the  previous 
ships,  they  are  to  be  accepted  at  Portland  after 
ordinary  endurance  trials  of  six  hours,  thereby 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  being  sent  along  a 
measured  course. 

Arthur  M.  Sherwood,  vice-president  of  the  Coast 
Shipbuilding  Company,  has  decided  that  he  can 
direct  his  efforts  against  the  Hun  army  more  ef- 
fectively in  actual  military  service  than  in  build- 
ing ships,  as  long  as  the  plant  is  being  directed  by 
Harry  E.  Pennell,  president,  and  Don  M.  Green, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  He  has  departed  for  Texas 
to  enter  a  coast  artillery  officers'  training  camp. 
Mr.  Sherwood  will  retain  his  interest  in  the  corpo- 
ration and  hopes  to  return  to  shipbuilding  as  soon 
as  the  Hun  is  silenced.  He  has  a  brother  who  is 
an  officer  at  the  front  in  an  infantry  regiment. 

''Make  October  a  real  promise  to  the  boys  in  the 
trenches"  is  a  request  emanating  from  Manager 
Heyworth  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
from  Oregon  alone  eighteen  finished  vessels  will 
be  the  response. 

Purchase  of  a  locomotive  crane  with  a  lifting 
capacity  of  twenty-five  tons  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Port  of  Portland  Commission  as  part  of  the 
e(|uipment  of  a  new  coal  dock  alongside  the  St. 
John's  drydock.  Robert  Wakefield  has  been  award- 
ccl  a  contract  for  the  dock,  and  it  is  to  be  ready 
f(jr  bunker  stocks  before  January  1.  The  storage 
capacity  will  be  about  .^000  tons  and  the  general 
plan  is  to  load  the  fuel  in  lii^hters  and  shift  it 
alongside  veshcN.  sr>  they  may  be  bunkered  while 
working  car^o. 

Requisition  has  been  made  on  Oregon  mills  by 
the  Navy  for  ^>00,000  feet  of  vertical  grain  fir  deck- 
ing, 4J^  by  4^2  inches,  to  be  userl  for  mine  sweep- 
ers building  on   the  Atlantic'   r. ..st.     Recently  the 


Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Companv  placed  or- 
ders for  500,000  feet  of  the  same  material  for  use 
in  steel  freighters  building  at  its  plant.  As  Mills 
are  cutting  aircraft  stock  4J/2  inches  thick,  such 
portions  as  are  not  required  for  the  ships  of  the 
air  are  simply  cut  square  for  decking,  the  material 
being  sorted  so  that  the  decking  stock  is  of  a  high 
standard. 

Robert  L.  Hague,  engineering  expert  on  the  staflF 
of  John  H.  Rosseter,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Op- 
erations of  the  Shipping  Board,  spent  a  few  days 
at  shipyards  of  the  Northwest  during  the  middle 
of  the  month,  preceding  his  departure  for  Wash- 
ington. 

Instructions  from  the  headquarters  of  the  wood 
division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  do 
away  with  camouflaging  of  wooden  steamers  in  the 
future.  The  reason  is  assumed  to  be  that  the 
wooden  carriers  will  not  invade  zones  where  the 
treacherous  subs  lie  in   wait. 

Foremen  of  the  three  yards  operated  under  the 
banner  of  the  G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corpo- 
ration gathered  at  a  dinner  October  10  as  guests 
of  the  plant  surgeons,  Drs.  J.  C.  Zamm,  Chester  C. 
Moore  and  R.  D.  Wiswall,  and  received  numerous 
pointers  as  to  how  accidents  could  be  prevented. 
There  were  covers  for  100  and  prominent  officials 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  attended.  The  men 
were  urged  to  realize  the  value  of  each  individual 
to  the  country  at  this  time  and  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  loss  to  the  ship  programme  when  men  were 
temporarily  incapacitated.  "You  can't  build  ships 
in  a  hospital  bed,"  was  a  point  driv^en  home.  By 
impressing  this  on  the  foremen,  it  is  hoped  to  have 
the  message  carried  among  the  men  and  thus  elim- 
inate some  of  the  carelessness  that  is  held  to  be 
responsible  for  personal  injuries  in  many  instances. 

After  having  looked  over  Portland  ship  construc- 
tion establishments  and  conferred  with  Oregon 
builders  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  officials, 
R.  S.  Bonsib,  safety  engineer  of  the  California  dis- 
trict, proceeded  to  Coos  Bay  the  fore  part  of  the 
month  and  returned  via  that  route  to  San  Francisco. 

Port  of  'Portland  Commissioners  have  fixed  a 
price  of  $7500  on  the  pilot  schooner  Joseph  Pulit- 
zer, and  the  city  of  Portland  has  offered  $5000  for 
the  vessel.  She  has  been  utilized  by  the  latter  as 
a  fishing  schooner  on  the  halibut  banks  off  Ya- 
quina  Bay  during  the  past  season,  and  it  is  desired 
to  retain  her  in  the  work  of  supplying  the  public 
market.  The  Port  of  Portland,  being  short  one  of 
its  tugs  on  account  of  the  Navy  having  leased  her, 

is  desirous  of  having  the  Pulitzer  returned  for 
service  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  but  is  will- 
ing to  sell  her  to  the  municipality  with  the  expec- 
tation that  a  temporary  vessel  can  be  secured  to 
serve  the  pilots. 

Arthur  M.  Mears,  general  manager  of  the  Colum- 
bia Engineering  Works,  has  returned  from  the 
East  with  a  contract  for  a  full  powered  motorship 
to  be  built  for  Christian  Christianson  of  New  York. 
This  motorship  is  to  be  a  duplicate  of  one  owned 
in  Norway  named  the  'Telegraph."  She  will  be  U>8 
feet  on  the  waterline,  with  a  beam  of  30.4  feet.  An- 
other vessel  on  the  stocks  has  been  sold  to  Mr. 
Christianson,  and  it  is  intended  to  fit  her '  with 
auxiliary  power.  \\'ithin  the  last  two  years  this 
vard  has  delivered  ten  vessels. 
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off  filled  with  every  confidence  and  plenty  of  en- 
thusiasm. Just  around  a  bend  in  the  harbor  is 
located  the  United  States  Shipping  Board's  cham- 
pion blue  bennant  winners  in  the  wooden  ship- 
building game — the  Grant-Smith-Porter  Company 
— and  there  were  records  to  break. 

The  progress  of  the  "Aberdeen"  was  photo- 
graphed each  morning,  noon  and  night,  and  these 
photographs  are  being  framed,  captioned,  and  will 
be  displayed  in  the  offices  of  the  corporation  both 
at  the  plant  ^and  in  Seattle,  where  A.  Schubach, 
president  of  the  Grays  Harbor  Motorship  Corpora- 
tion, makes  his  headquarters. 

At  9:00  o'clock  Saturday  night,  September  28, 
the  wonder  ship  was  launched,  just  seventeen  and 
one-half  working  days  from  keel  laying.  Mrs. 
Mary  Roan,  an  employe  of  the  company,  chosen 
by  the  ballots  of  the  men  who  built  the  vessel, 
acted  as  sponsor,  and  that  night  was  held  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  that  ever 
occurred  at  the  Grays  Harbor  metropolis.  A  big, 
torchlight,  street  procession  was  held,  with  ora- 
tory, singing  and  dancing  to  round  out  the  jubi- 
lation. 

On  Saturday,  October  5,  the  machinery  of  the 
vessel  having  been  installed,  she  was  ready  for 
her  trials,  but  United  States  Shipping  Board  in- 
spectors refused  to  sanction  the  trials  until  cer- 
taio  items  had  been  installed  or  rectified. 

Then  Leonard  Nosworthy  and  J.  Kinghorne, 
Lloyd's  surveyors,  found  a  number  of  minor  de- 
tails which  had  to  be  attended  to  before  their 
sanction  to  the  vessel  was  had.  Thus  was  one 
day  added  to  the  time  consumed  in  completing  the 
vessel,  or  rather  one-half  day,  for  the  alterations 
were  completed  by  Saturday  noon. 

With  about  150  guests  aboard,  including  Capt. 
John  F.  Blain,  district  manager  for  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board;  Capt.  W.  A.  Magee, 
Blain's  chief  assistant  in  charge  of  the  wood  ship 
division;  the  officials  of  the  building  corporation, 
and  a  representative  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Review, 
the  "Aberdeen"  cut  loose  from  her  moorings  Sun- 
day morning,  October  6,  and  steamed  out  to  the 

Pacific  Ocean?  The  trip  lasted  for  a  period  of 
eight  hours  and  all  tests  were  met  in  the  most 
satisfactory   manner. 

The  "Aberdeen"  has  been  christened  the  "Won- 
der Ship  of  the  World,"  and  her  builders  have 
been  showered  with  congratulatory  messages  from 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  E.  X.  Hurley,  Mr.  Heyworth 
and  other  Shipping  Board  officials,  as  well  as  from 
shipbuilders  throughout  the  country.  One  week 
later  the  record  craft  was  exhibited  at  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  prior  to  loading  for  her  first  voyage  in 
the  service  of  the  l\  S.  Shipping  Board. 


A  concrete  ferry  l)oat  was  recently  launched  at 
Tanjong  Rhu.  This  is  to  be  used  by  the  Feder- 
ated Malay  States  railways  to  ferry  freight  cars 
across  to  Johore.  Concrete  is  being  used  owing 
to  the  present  scarcity  of  steel.  The  boat  is  12.^ 
feet  long  with  a  beam  of  27  feet  and  molded  depth 
of  8  feet.  It  has  a  disi)lacement  of  500  tons. 
At  the  same  place  a  large  seagoing  concrete  boat 
of  2,500  tons  deadweight  is  being  constructed. 


OPPORTUNITIES   AWAITING   US    IN 

CHINA 

The  American  minister  to  China,  Honorable 
Paul  S.  Reinsch,  was  recently  entertained  in  San 
Francisco  and  during  an  address  he  delivered  at 
the  Commercial  Club  of  this  city,  the  following  re- 
marks were  made: 

*'Our  American  people  are  greatly  interested  in 
China  and  have  all  confidence  in  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple. Our  forefathers  opened  the  routes  for  broad, 
lasting  and  iiseful  relations  between  America  and 
China.  In  our  owm  day  we  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
particularly  of  San  Francisco,  are  especially  priv- 
ileged, through  our  direct  and  free  marine  con- 
tact with '  the  Far  East,  with  resulting  superior 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Far  East,  to  be 
captains  and  principal  emissaries  of  American  com- 
mercial enterprises  in  China,  Japan,  Siberia  and 
the  South  Seas.  The  intimate  personal  relation- 
ships you  cultivate  at  San  Francisco  through  your 
hospitality  to  men  of  the  Far  East  are  enabling 
you  in  spirit  and  in  act  to  excel  in  conduct  of 
American  Oriental  trade.  The  great  cities  of  our 
Eastern  States  like  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit. 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
above  all  New  York,  look  to  San  Francisco  as 
intimately  understanding  the  Far  East  and  having 
F^ar  Eastern  commerce  well  in  hand.  *  ♦  * 
China  is  undergoing  momentous  change.  In  com- 
mercial phase  it  is  changing  from  doing  business 
on  a  basis  limited  to  personal  acquaintance.  The 
new^  basis  is  more  impersonal  and  of  the  nature 
of  corporation  activities  now  covering  vast  dis- 
tances and  trafficking  in  enormous  quantities.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  affairs  of  government  the  old  order, 
wherein  excellence  in  civil  service  examinations 
inducted  men  to  life  careers  in  public  service  and 
brought  some  of  them  to  highest  office,  has 
changed,  and  in  the  change  temporary  defects  and 
difficulties  appear  which  the  good  judgment  and 
the  sound  character  of  the  Chinese  as  a  nation  will 
overcome  as  the  nation  accustoms  itself  to  the 
rule  of  impersonal  law  through  a  parliament  and 
courts  and  elected  executives.  In  business  enter- 
prises the  Chinese  have  long  managed  on  quick 
sales  and  at  profits  ranging  above  12  per  cent  and 
even  frequently  to  24  per  cent,  and  there  is  not 
a  little  unreadiness  on  their  part  to  be  persuaded 
of  the  advantages  of  more  constant  flow  of  profits 
from  larger  capital  and  moderate  rate  of  interest. 
China  is  a  second  France  in  point  of  marvelous 
frugality  of  her  people,  with  consequent  great  ac- 
cumulations of  capital ;  many  a  little  village  in 
China  where  productions  or  industries  in  silk,  tea. 
rice,  beans,  bamboo,  shipping  or  other  occupations 

have  been  followed  for  generations  untold,  sur- 
prises us  wMth  the  fact  that  it  has  several  quietly 
and  usefully  living  millionaires.  Foreign  support 
is  encouraging  application  of  Chinese  capital  to 
the  more  general  and  public  advantage  of  China. 
The  foreign  trade  no  longer  clings  to  the  treaty 
ports ;  it  is  extending  throughout  the  interior  and 
it  is  recjiiiring  a  more  accurate,  complete  and  in- 
stant knowledge  of  man  and  conditions  in  all  parts 
of  the  vast  territories  of  China.  China  is  in  a  con- 
structive era.  The  ability,  energy  and  character 
of  American  commerce  builders  have  now  a  great 
and  unrivalled  oi)portunity  in  China. 


The  New  Era  of  American  International  Trade 


an 
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By  John  Clausen 

Vice-President  the  Crocker  National  Bank  of  San     Francisco 


THE  unprecedented  economic  changes  which 
have  taken  place  present  no  more  striking 
phenomena  than  the  rapid  strides  of  our  in- 
dustrial activities,  and  while  no  one  can  fore- 
see with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  the  condi- 
tions will  be  after  the  war,  it  would  seem  timely 
for  the  study  and  solution  of  difficulties  which  im- 
pede the  free  flow  of  oversea  trade  and  impair  the 
more  rapid  building  up  of  a  permanent  and  profit- 
able commerce  when  normal  times  again  prevail. 

We  must  face  conditions  as  they  now  appear  and 
recognize  that  of  vital  concern  are  the  broader  in- 
ternational problems  of  industrial  competition  and 
efficiency.  The  day  of  barter  is  long  past;  no 
longer  is  it  a  question  of  trading  commodity  for 
commodity  or  so  buying  in  a  reasonably  open 
competitive  market  the  products  of  industry.  In 
the  present  time  and  age  it  is  a  matter  of  trading 
through  other  mediums  of  exchange,  and  while  rec- 
ognizing an  equal  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  sell  his  goods  and  that  of  the  financier  to 
facilitate  the  operation,  it  frequently  happens  that, 
when  considering  the  strict  economic  principle  as 
applied  to  commercial  undertakings,  the  power  of 
sober  reasoning  is  not  plainly  apparent  and  fully 
manifested. 

■ 

The  measure  of  success  to  which  we  are  entitled 
will  largely  depend  upon  our  ability  to  meet  in  or- 
ganized and  scientific  strength  the  competition  of 
other  nations.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  become  the 
financial  center  of  the  world,  and  gain  assured  su- 
premacy in  international  trade,  we  must  make  ade- 
quate preparation  for  retaining  these  national  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  for  assuming  all  the  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  which  are  attendant  upon 
them. 

Our  banking  element  must  be  determined  to 
modernize  their  methods  thoroughly  and  in  good 
time,  as  lack  of  interest  or  procrastination  in  this 
direction  may  seriously  check  the  work  of  trade 
expansion,  upon  which  so  much  depends.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  the  country  banker  particu- 
larly should  enter  a  broader  field  of  operation,  for 
time  alone  will  show  with  what  vigorous  efforts 
the  larger  banks  throughout  the  United  States  will 
enter  into  competition  with  them  by  means  of  the 
added  facilities  afforded  under  the  new  banking 
law.  The  consequent  absence  of  restraint  in  rivalry 
for  business  as  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
institutions  may  no  longer  figure  as  a  barrier  to 
the  enterprising  city  banks,  who  in  their  keen  pur- 
suit for  developing  new  activities  may  less  likely 
respect  the  old  understandings  of  restricted  terri- 
torial rights. 

While,  of  course,  this  feature  of  the  situation 
mainly  affects  home  conditions,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  are  likewise  to  be  considered  the 
problems  which  confront  us  in  our  foreign  bank- 
ing relations. 

Advancement  of  International  Trade  Through 
American  Banks  in  Foreign  Countries 

Our  traditional  methods  in  this  direction  partic- 
ularly must  be  earnestly  taken  under  advisement 
by  our  forward-looking  men  of  affairs,  as  the  lack 


of  interest  to  further  the  scope  of  our  system  of 
branch  banking  in  foreign  countries  may  seriously 
check  the  work  of  trade  expansion  and  place  our 
merchants  at  a  disadvantage  in  later  meeting  ag- 
gressive European  trade  competition. 

It  is  generally  opined  that  in  order  to  enable  the 
wheels  of  commerce  to  run  smoothly  and  rapidly, 
our  foreign  relations  cannot  successfully  be  devel- 
oped so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  operate  through 
banking  institutions  of  competing  nations. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  branches  by  member  banks  in  foreign 
countries;  and  on  the  assumption  that  it  would 
better  serve  their  interests,  the  law  of  December 
23, 1913,  was  subsequently  amended  to  provide  that 
members  of  the  system  may  co-operate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  jointly  owning  and  operating  foreign  de- 
pendencies. 

Co-operative  combinations,  such  as  may  be  deem- 
ed expedient  to  develop  our  foreign  trade  relations 
in  normal  times,  are  now  generally  agreed  to  be 
essential  and  a  recognition  of  this  principle  in  the 
development  of  oversea  commerce  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, most  necessary  to  our  economic  progress. 

If  the  United  States  succeeds  in  establishing  a 
system  of  branch  banking  thoroughly  suited  to 
modern  world-wide  conditions,  a  great  forward  step 
will  have  been  taken  in  consolidating  the  advance- 
ment already  achieved  through  the  financial  and 
industrial  energies  of  our  population. 

Bank  and  Commercial  Acceptances  a  Factor 

in  Financing  Our  Trade 

Xo. measure  has  been  of  greater  importance — as 
affecting  not  merely  the  local  financial  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  entire  situation  from 
an  international  standpoint — than  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  Its  facilities  for  branch-banking  in  for- 
eign countries  especially,  and  the  privilege  granted 

for   bank    and    commercial    acceptances,    accord    a 

great   improvement  of   system   in   our   relation   to 

commerce,  likely  to  give  the  United  States  greater 

power  in  foreign  trade. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  intelligently  following 
the  various  provisions  of  the  new  law  unquestion- 
ably lies  in  the  imperfect  comprehension  which 
exists — even  in  bank  circles — with  regard  to  what 
the  act  is  intended  to  supersede  and  improve.  The 
banking  element  of  our  country  should  deal  with 
these  problems  as  seriously  as  is  deserving  and 
seek  what  help  may  be  given  to  make  the  purpose 
of  the  law  concrete  facts  by  the  scientific  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  credit  in  the  shape  of  organ- 
ized facilities,  which  in  turn  will  react  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  public  from  the  operation  of  a  well-reg- 
ulated and  uniform  banking  system. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  which  became  opera- 
tive by  the  opening  on  November  16th,  1914,  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  is  essentially  intended 
to  bring  into  existence  a  commercial  banking  sys- 
tem that  will  assist  in  more  advantageously  flnanc- 
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ing  our  internal  and  external  trade,  and  every  in- 
dication points  towards  its  becoming  a  powerful 
force  behind  the  business  machinery  of  our  coun- 
try. A  financial  development  of  the  United  States 
that  will  meet  the  growing  demand  for  commercial 
expansion  is  but  a  matter  of  national  enterprise 
and  largely  rests  with  its  people  in  their  campaign 
of  education  to  conform  with  new  conditions  and 
adequately  cope  with  and  keep  within  legitimate 
bounds  the  activities  of  trade. 

To  business  men  and  bankers  it  is  a  fact  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  one  of  our  most  urgent 
needs  is  a  self-liquidating  system  of  trade  opera- 
tions, facilitated  by  means  of  a  properly  recorded 
and  readily  negotiable  credit  instrument. 

It  is  the  lack  of  credit  faciHties,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  hampers  business,  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  my  mind  with  merchants  do  not  to  such  a 
large  extent  exist  for  an  increase  of  capital  to  en- 
large their  output  but  rather  as  a  result  of  their 
not  being  afforded  the  advantages  accruing  from  a 
modern  system  of  financing  their  sales,  and  it  is 
in  this  direction  mainly  that  the  new  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  will  prove  of  immeasurable  value  in  dem- 
onstrating the  ability  of  our  merchants  and  bankers 
to  adequately  and  efficiently  meet  and  advance  the 
needs  of  commerce. 

In  the  light  of  the  new  order  of  things,  the  mat- 
ter of  arranging  our  business  to  harmoniously  ac- 
cord with  the  acceptance  feature  should  serve  to 
impress  the  industrial  element  with  the  timely  dis- 
continuance of  a  system  of  finance  that  has  long 
become  obsolete  in  other  large  nations  of  the  world. 

The  superiority  of  the  Trade  Acceptance  over 
the  Open  Book  account  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  goods — its  power  to  broaden  the  buying  field  for 
the  merchant  and  enable  the  seller  to  handle  his 
business  at  a  smaller  operation  cost — is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  to  all  interests  alike. 
Whether  that  feature  with  us  in  business  and  bank- 
ing will  show  a  development  of  as  huge  dimensions 
as  it  has  in  Europe  or  take  a  secondary  position, 
remains  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  main  point, 
however,  for  the  people  of  a  great  nation  is  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  demand  for  modernized 
credit  facilities  is  becoming  universal  and  increas- 
ingly urgent,  with  the  rightful  expectation  that  it 
will  place  the  economic  position  of  this  country  on 
a  firm  and  secure  basis. 

As  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  leaders  in  the 
field  of  sound  credits,  it  is  gratifying  to  make  men- 
tion of  a  resolution  made  at  a  recent  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  who 
"clearly  and  emphatically"  placed  themselves  on 
record  as  favoring  the  steady  and  rapid  substitu- 
tion of  trade  acceptances  for  the  open  account 
method.  Added  recommendation  was  given  that 
the  association  be  committed  to  put  forth  earnest 
efforts  in  prevailing  upon  each  member  to  do  his 
part  in  lending  assistance  towards  the  creation  of 
this  class  of  paper,  fully  well  realizing  its  practical 
conformity  as  a  discountable  credit  instrument, 
which  will  place  commercial  obligations  in  a  form 
definite  as  to  date  of  payment,  not  subject  to  de- 
duction and  unquestionably  negotiable. 

The  secret  is  here  given  in  one  word — "Xecroti- 
ability."  It  is  that  which  to  the  merchant  explains 
the  success  of  financing  a  business  on  the  soundest 
principles,  instead  of  the  antiquated,  disadvantage- 
ous and  non-negotiable  open  l)ook  account,  and  to 


the  banker  lends  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  se- 
curity in  his  operations  with  the  commercial  ele- 
ment. 

In  the  technique  of  the  law,  the  trade  acceptance 
has  precedence  over  the  open  book  account,  in  that 
the  signor  of  such  an  instrument  agrees  to  all  the 
terms  of  purchase  as  having  been  complied  with, 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  individual  charge  entry 
must  be  proven  and  may  leave  open  points  for 
contention. 

The  financial  market  w^ould  welcome  active  trad- 
ing in  acceptances,  as  little  choice  is  now  offered 
to  deal  in  other  than  "commercial  paper",  which  in 
its  true  light  does  not  pass  the  bounds  of  ''accom- 
modation or  finance  bills",  without  relation  to  spe- 
cific trade  operations  or  methods  of  systematic 
checking. 

Development  of  Trade  and  Bank  Acceptances. 

History  records  the  use  of  trade  and  bankers' 
bills  as  having  first  been  brought  into  commercial 
operation  by  the#  Florentines  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  gradually  finding  its  way  into  France, 
when  by  the  end  of  the  year  1400  that  class  of 
paper  is  reported  to  have  been  in  general  use 
throughout  commercial  Europe.  From  all  accounts 
the  earlier  bills  were  made  payable  to  bearer  or 
his  assigns,  and  the  first  known  mention  of  an  en- 
dorsement upon  these  instruments  occurs  in  the 
Xeopolitan  Progmatica  in  1607.  While  this  me- 
dium of  commercial  usage  seems  primarily  to  have 
been  confined  for  trade  w^ith  foreign  countries,  it 
was  later  extended  to  embrace  domestic  operations 
as  well. 

In  reflecting  upon  conditions  in  our  own  country 
as  existing  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  we  discover  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  commercial  transac- 
tions were  then  effected  by  bills  drawn  at  various 
usances ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  six  months'  sight 
drafts  were  not  of  uncommon  practice.  At  that 
time  this  form  of  negotiable  paper  commanded  a 
high  standing  and  operations  flourished  under  its 
application  until  the  period  following  the  war,  when 
the  question  of  credits  became  uncertain,  and  in 
order  to  encourage  the  payment  of  cash  for  com- 
mercial transactions,  the  mercantile  discount  sys- 
tem came  into  being. 

This  custom — largely  through  the  force  of  com- 
petition— grew  into  the  now  so  well  known  open 
book  account,  which  up  to  but  a  few  years  ago 
was  virtually  the  only  financial  record  of  mercan- 
tile transactions  between  buyer  and  seller.  Com- 
petition in  trade  which  first  created  the  mercantile 
discount  system  and  later  devolving  into  the  open 
book  account,  has  again  in  the  new  order  of  things 
encouraged  the  use  of  the  acceptance  as  a  bankable 
and  approved  form  of  modern  credit  system. 

With  the  new  era  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  be- 
fore long  very  little  money,  if  any,  will  be  loaned 
by  bankers  in  this  country  to  merchants  or  manu- 
facturers who  cannot  produce  other  evidence  of 
receivable  assets  than  open  book  accounts. 

There  are  doubtless  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come   in    rearranging    trade    operations    to    accord 

with    present-day    financial    requirements.      Every 

business  man  who  understands  these  problems  and 

appreciates    the   urgent   need    of   a   reform    in   our 

commercial  inter-relations,  cannot  fail  to  recognize 

his  obligation   and   render  the  valuable  assistance 

necessary  to  bring  about  an  evolution  in  commerce 

of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  country. 
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It  is  for  the  thoughtful  merchant  and  banker  to 
consider  and  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  have 
the  machinery  of  acceptances  perfected  to  a  degree 
that  will  enable  the  promotion  and  maintenance 
here  of  the  highest  financial  credit.  By  their  con- 
certed co-operation  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
result,  the  United  States  will  ultimately  be  given 
a  mighty  impetus  in  commercialism. 

Export  Combinations  an  Aid  to  Foreign  Trade 

The  real  object  towards  which  we,  in  common 
with  other  nations,  should  aim,  is  to  make  our- 
selves more  efficient,  and,  with  increasing  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  train  all  classes  of  intelligent  labor. 

Our  commercial  and  financial  organizations  have 
grown  up  without  much  system,  and  it  is  time  that 
we  depart  from  the  old  practice  in  adopting  real 
activities  along  new  and  improved  lines.  Every- 
thing that  will  add  to  the  ability  of  this  country 
to  hold  its  rightful  position  in  foreign  trade  should 
be  encouraged  and  developed  to  the  utmost  of 
human  endeavor. 

A  study  of  the  commercial  organizations  in  Eu- 
ropean countries  suggests  the  desirability  of  man- 
ufacturers and  producers  here  enjoying  the  right 
of  participating  in  possible  export  combinations. 
Co-operative  associations,  organized  to  increase  the 
scope  of  American  export  business,  would  as  well 
facilitate  a  helpful  and  necessary  growth  of  our 
home  industries.  Such  influences  have  very  largely 
moulded  economic  developments  of  other  nations. 

The  costly,  and  in  many  instances  inefficient. 
employment  of  too  many  agents  has  in  a  large 
measure  proven  responsible  for  the  retarding  of 
successful  competition  in  foreign  markets  with  our 
more  alert  competitors. 

The  more  successful  countries — and  in  this  maj' 
be  included  the  individual — are  those  at  pains  to 
apply  scientific  study  and  knowledge  to  the  prob- 
lems with  which  they  are  the  most  intimately  as- 
sociated. 

Preparation  for  Commercial   Education 


make  scientific  study  directly  applicable  to  prac- 
tical life,  and  to  this  it  would  seem  that  our  first 
thought  should  be  directed. 

To  meet  the  constant  demand  of  the  commercial 
world  for  available  young  men  who  in  a  competent 
manner  are  qualified  to  occupy  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility,  too  little  importance  is  given  to 
the  necessity  of  finding  a  common  ground  on  which 
the  business  men  and  the  educator  can  meet  and 
solve  the  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

There  can  be  no  serious  dispute  amongst  men 
who  are  capable  of  being  taught  by  experience  that 
our  existing  educational  system  along  commercial 
lines  is  defective,  and  that  reforms  in  many  direc- 
tions are  urgently  needed.  Every  encouragement 
should  consequently  be  afforded  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  proper  schools  to 
pursue  regular  studies  of  commercial,  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  between  the  various  peoples 
of  the  world,  keeping  pace  with  the  corresponding 
developments  along  those  lines. 

If  we  accept  the  assertion  of  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion, that  only  five  percentum  of  the  males  in  the 
L'nited  States  are  prepared  by  definite  training  for 
their  occupations  in  life,  it  is  readily  conceived  that 
our  present  courses  of  early  studies  are  wholly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  our  young  element, 
who  in  such  a  large  percentage  plan  for  a  commer- 
cial career.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  first 
forward  step  to  devise  effective  courses  of  study 
and  develop  methods  of  commercial  attainments 
would  be  to  unite  the  educational  agencies  in  pro- 
moting the,  move  to  specialize  in  instructions  to- 
wards the  most  direct  preparatory  training. 

The  interest  shown  by  our  younger  element  in 
any  subject  pertinent  to  foreign  trade  forcefully 
reveals  the  necessity  of  educational  preparation,  in 
the  teaching  of  commercial  languages  of  the  world 
and  the  fundamentals  of  business  instruction.  Such 
training  would  have  far  reaching  consequences  and 
give  to  our  rising  young  men  not  only  superiority 
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A  Record-Breaking  Erecting  Feat 


FROM  the  moment  this  country  declared  war 
upon  Germany  and  the  tremendous  shipbuild- 
ing; program  was  decided  upon,  the  demand  for 
additional  productive  facilities  in  the  Westing- 
house  plant  became  more  imperative  thaiv  ever  be- 
fore. The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company  now  have  under  contract  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  the  construction  of 
marine  power  apparatus  for  the  equipment  of  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  vessels.  The  marine  busi- 
ness of  this  company  has  grown  to  such  dimensions 
that  an  expansion  of  its  manufacturing  facilities 
was  absolutely  imperative,  and  as  the  district  in 
East  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  its  operations  have  been 
going  on  for  so  many  years,  was  already  too  con- 
gested to  allow  any  further  extension,  the  necessity 
to  look  elsewhere  naturally  suggested  itself. 

A  factory  site  was  finally  determined  on  and 
Essington,  Pa.,  on  the  lower  Delaware  River,  was 
selected  on  account  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
its  location  for  an  industrial  enterprise  of  this 
nature  The  acquisition  of  a  property  of  500  acres 
having  become  a  fact  in  the  latter  part  of  1916,  the 
company  lost  no  time  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  plant ;  but  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  raw  material,  the  almost  para- 
lyzed condition  of  transportation,  and  the  great 
demand  for  labor,  many  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered in  this  direction.  That  the  company,  in  spite 
of  these  adverse  conditions,  overcame  all  of  these 
obstacles  sufficiently  to  break  ground  about  April 
1st  of  the  following  year,  was  therefore  .considered 
quite  an  achievement  in  itself,  especially  when  the 
magnitude  of  the  contemplated  undertaking  is 
taken   into  account. 

The  original  plans,  whose  realisation  had  been 
made  impossible  while  war  conditions  prevailed, 
called  for  a  combination  of  factory  buildings  four 
times  ae  large  as  the  plant,  which  has  been  erected. 
An  adequate  idea  of  these  proposed  plans  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  understood  that  the  works  al- 
ready built  include  seven  structures  with  a  com- 
bined floor  space  of  approximately  thirty-five  acres. 
These  buildings  are  the  pattern-storage,  the  foun- 
dry, the  forge  shop,  the  power  house,  two  machine 
shops  and  an  erecting  shop.  The  works  are  now 
employing  a  force  approaching  4000  operatives,  and 
the  schedule  of  production  in  the  shojis  calls  for 
the  construction  of  one  complete  vessel  equipment 
of  power  machinery  per  day. 


Huilding  operations  were  begun  on  April  I,  1917. 
with  the  pattern  shop  and  storage  house,  which  is 
one  structure  and  which  was  finished  on  August 
1.^.  It  has  a  floor  space  of  five  acres.  The  erection 
and  completion  of  the  other  buildings  was  carried 
on  with  equal  rapidity,  and  while  construction  was 
going  on  the  delivery  for  the  equipment  of  the 
various  buildings  was  also  pushed  with  the  utmost 
speed.  To  form  an  idea  of  what  was  accomplished 
in  this  direction,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  on 
the  20th  of  N'ovember,  when  the  last  of  the  seven 
structures  was  completed,  the  foundry  was  started 
into  operation.  Some  of  the  other  departments,  like 
the  pattern  shop,  had  begun  operations  even  before 
that  date.  Besides  the  pattern  storage  building  and 
the  foundry  already  mentioned,  the  plant  includes 
a  forge  and  blacksmith  shop,  two  machine  shops, 
each  of  which  is  a  building  125  x750  feet;  a  power 
house  and  an  erecting  shop.  The  machine  shops 
have  two  stories  and  each  story  operates  two  bays. 
.Ml  buildings  are  constructed  absolutely  of  fire- 
proof material,  consisting  of  re-inforced  concrete 
with  terra  cotta  tile,  steel  frame,  tile  wall  and  steel 
window  sashes.    All  the  roofs  are  of  concrete. 

In  the  erection  of  every  building,  the  greatest 
attention  was  given  to  the  comforts,  conveniences 
and  requirements  of  the  operatives.  The  latest  and 
most  approved  developments  are  installed  in  every 
building.  Provisions  for  hygiene,  sanitation  and 
ventilation  are  found  throughout  the  factory.  San- 
itary drinking  fountains  are  distributed  everywhere. 
There  is  a  mezzanine  floor  in  the  foundry  equipped 
with  individual  clothes  lockers,  washrooms,  as  well 
as  shower  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  employes,  the 
works  also  maintain  a  relief  department,  which  in- 
cludes a  hospital  with  medical  attendance. 

The  company  has  established  a  welfare  depart- 
ment, which  has  charge  of  a  dining  room  for  the 
general  office  employes  and  two  cafeterias,  which 
are  located  in  certain  parts  of  the  works,  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  the  force.  This  department  also 
provides  the  employes  with  soctal  entertainments, 
maintains  a  band  and  arranges  for  social  gatherings. 

The  entire  plant  has  a  triple  sewage  system,  a 
sanitary  sewage,  a  storm  sewage  and  a  refuse  dis- 
posal plant. 

The  development  covers  an  area  of  500  acres,  sit- 
uated between  the  Delaware  river  on  the  south 
and  Darby  creek  to  the  north.    Of  this  ground  110 
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acres  have  been  set  apart  for-the  factory  site,  while 
the  rest  will  be  used  for  the  erection  of  dwellings 
for  the  employes  of  the  works. 

The  transportation  and  hauling  system  connected 
with  the  plant  is  very  complete.  The  shops  are  so 
located  that  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road system  traverse  it  for  its  entire  length  on 
the  south  and  the  tracks  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  operate  in  the  same  manner  on 
the  north.  From  these  main  lines  several  switch- 
ing tracks  run  direct  into  the  factory  at  various 
convenient  places.  All  the  buildings  are  connected 
by  standard  gauge  railroad  tracks — in  fact,  the  ag- 
gregate mileage  of  tracks  covering  the  factory  yard 
amounts  to  forty  -  one  miles.  These  interworks 
tracks  are  operated  by  steam  and  electric  locomo- 
tives as  well  as  electric  trucks.  The  latter  are  used 
for  the  transportation  of  material  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another — for  instance,  all  finished  castings 
or  forgings  are  moved  with  the  least  loss  of  time 
from  the  foundry  and  forge  into  the  machine  shops, 
where  they  are  laid  down  alongside  of  the  machine 
which  is  to  tool  them.  When  the  product  has  gone 
through  the  machinery  process,  it  is  hauled  by  the 
same  electric  trucks  or  steam  locomotives  into  the 
erecting  shop,  where  the  apparatus  is  assembled, 
tested,  and  from  which  it  is  also  shipped. 

In  the  equipment  of  this  factory,  only  the  latesl 
design,  type  and  models  of  modern  machinery  have 
been  installed — in  fact,  the  operation  of  the  plant 
represents  the  most  up-to-date  methods  in  that  re- 
spect. Inasmuch  as  in  the  construction  of  steam 
turbines,  reduction  gears  and  marine  apparatus  the 
highest  class  of  skilled  workmanship  is  very  essen- 
tial for  the  realization  of  the  efficiency,  accuracy 
and  reliability,  so  important  in  marine  work,  the 
equipment  of  the  shops  has  received  the  most  care- 
ful consideration.  All  lathes,*  planers,  milling  ma- 
chines, drill  presses,  horizontal  or  vertical  tools, 
etc.,  are  of  the  latest  type,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  especially  designed  by  the  company's  own  en- 
gineering department  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  work  they  have  to  perform.  For  example,  the 
turning  of  turbine  and  propeller  shafting  is  done 
by  "single  purpose  lathes,"  designed  by  the  com- 
pany for  this  particular  work.  The  cutting  of  the 
gears  and  pinions,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  de- 
mands the  most  minute  accuracy,  is  also  performed 
by  machines  of  especial  design  and  highest  class 
workmanship. 

Speaking  of  the  machine  tool  equipment  and  its 
operation  in  general,  every  tool  is  operated  as  a 
self-contained  apparatus  by  its  individual  electric 
motor.  There  is  no  line  shafting  of  belting  in  any 
part  of  the  shops.  The  electric  current  for  these 
tool  operating  motors  is  supplied  by  the  company's 
own  power  plant.  Each  tool  has  a  variable  push 
button  switch  for  regulating  the  speed,  or  for  start- 
ing and  stopping  the  machine  altogether.  For  the 
prevention  of  any  accident  from  men  coming  in 
contact  with  any  of  the  revolving  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery, these  revolving  parts  are  covered  by  a 
sheet  steel  netting  of  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  mesh.  This  netting  can  be  quickly  removed 
to  give  access  to  any  part  of  the  machine  when 
necessary. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  pattern  shop  is  its 
location  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  pattern  shop 
building,  which  was  decided  upon  because  it  gives 
the  greatest  amount  of  light  from  sky  lights  and 
windows  on  three  walls  of  the  entire  shop.  The 
equipment  of  this  shop  includes  a  complete  assort- 


ment of  modern  woodworking  machinery.  All  of 
these  machines  are  also  operated  electrically  and 
protected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tools  in  the 
machine  shops. 

In  the  forge  and  blacksmith  shop,  hammers  of 
different  sizes  are  operated,  besides  a  1000-ton  hy- 
draulic press,  which  forges  the  steel  shaftings  for 
turbines,  reduction  gears  and  propellers. 

The  foundry  has  at  present  a  capacity  of  250 
tons  of  gray  iron  per  day,  which  is  produced  from 
the  melts  of  three  cupolas  and  three  hot-air  fur- 
naces. Two  of  the  cupolas  have  a  diameter  of  66 
inches  and  one  60  inches.  Two  of  them  are  equip- 
ped with  charging  machines.  Two  of  the  air  fur- 
naces have  a  capacity  of  forty  tons  and  the  third 
fifteen  tons.  These  air  furnaces,  which  burn  bi- 
tuminous coal,  were  installed  here,  because  large, 
unbroken  pieces  of  scrap  may  be  charged  into  them 
and  the  entire  heat  is  available  at  one  time.  This 
latter  advantage  is  particularly  important  when  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  iron  for  an  unusually  large 
casting.  There  are  separate  sections  in  this  foun- 
dry for  the  production  of  large  and  lighter  cast- 
ings. Pneumatic  rammers  are  in  general  use. 
Eleven  ovens  for  drying  the  molds  are  installed  of 
various  sizes. 

In  order  to  conserve  floor  space,  molding  sand 
is  supplied  to  the  foundry  in  a  novel  manner.  In 
the  sand-mixing  department  it  is  dumped  into  steel 
boxes,  which  are  loaded  on  storage  battery  trucks 
and  taken  through  tunnels  into  the  foundry.  The 
sand  boxes  are  then  lifted  through  hatchways  in 
the  foundry  floor  by  means  of  a  crane.  The  sand 
department  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  pat- 
tern-storage building,  which  is  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  foundry.  Here  are  bins  which  have 
capacity  for  storing  120  carloads  of  sand  where  it 
will  not  be  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Speaking  of  cranes,  that  feature  for  handling 
material  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  any  of  the 
shops — as,  for  example,  in  the  foundry  alone  there 
are  installed  eleven  cranes  ranging  in  capacity  from 
a  three-ton  jib  to  a  100-ton  crane,  all  electrically 
operated. 

Considering  that  the  ground,  where  this  plant  is 
now  operating  almost  at  its  full  capacity,  which 
represents  a  complete  vessel  equipment  per  day, 
was  a  barren  waste  less  than  eighteen  months  ago, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  company 
aimed  for  the  earliest  possible  production  from  the 
very  moment  the  first  cornerstone  was  laid.  This 
object  was  realized  on  November  20th,  1917,  when 
the  first  heat  was  poured  in  the  foundry.  The  first 
shipment  was  made  from  the  plant  on  January  19 
of  this  year,  consisting  of  seventeen  tons  of  cast- 
ings sent  to  East  Pittsburg.  The  first  shipment 
from  the  machine  shops — that  is  to  say,  finished 
product — was  made  on  February  14  of  this  year 
and  it  consisted  of  one  propeller  shaft  template  and 
one  taper  gauge,  which  was  sent  by  express  to  H. 
G.  Trout  &  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  first 
shipment  of  material  to  go  out  of  the  works  direct 
to  the  shipbuilders  was  made  on  March  19.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  propeller  shafts,  weighing  27,900 
pounds,  representing  one  shaft  each  for  the  first 
three  ships  built  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Corpora- 
tion of  Newark,  N.  J.  Since  then  production  has 
increased  at  a  remarkable  rate  until  today  these 
works  have  shipped  apparatus  to  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation  representing  the  equivalent  of 
sixteen  complete  vessel  equipments,  two  complete 
equipments  have  been   supplied   to  the   Merchants 
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Shipl)iiiUlin^  Corpnratioii  at  Harriman,  I'a.,  atul  the 
equipment  lur  two  U.  i>.  destroyers  has  heen  siip- 
plie<i  t(i  one  of  the  government  navy  yards.  In 
addition  there  have  been  shipped  parts  of  equip- 
ments for  fifty  diflferent  installations.  Indeed,  the 
output  is  increasing  from  day  to  day  as  one  after 
another   the   diftieuhies   are   overcome,    which    are 
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usually  met  with  in  the  establishment  <ii'  a  new 
plant.  In  this  case  the  company  was  fortunate,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  able  to  transfer  from  its  East  i'itts- 
bnrg  shops  a  number  of  old  and  experienced  men 
in  the  business.  These  men  lunned  the  nucleus  for 
the  new  organization,  which  in  efficiency  prmnises 
to  rival   ihe  parent  plant   at   an   early   date. 


Los  Angeles  Reaching  Out  for  Foreign  Trade 


THERE  is  now  under  construction  in  Los  An- 
geles over  one  hundred  million  dollars  worth 
of  ships.  As  in  many  of  the  other  Coast  cit- 
ies, almost  a  miracle  has  been  accomplished 
in  shipbuilding  and  incidentally  the  great  possibil- 
ities for  industrial  development  have  been  proven. 

Although  we  cannot  estimate  as  to  the  exact  time 
when  peace  will  be  declared  and  our  merchant  ma- 
rine freed  for  use  in  developing  our  foreign  trade,  at 
the  same  time  all  keen  thinkers  are  making  prepa- 
rations for  this  epoch  -  making  period  and  laying 
plans  for  their  share  in  assisting  to  maintain  our 
country's  greatness  on  the  seven  seas. 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Matson,  traffic  manager  of  the 
harbor  department  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  in 
his  report  to  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners, 
gives  some  very  interesting  information  regarding 
Los  Angeles  harbor  and  which  should  prove  an 
inspiration  to  our  different  American  exporters,  im- 
porters, shipowners  and  commercial  bodies  through- 
out the  country  who  are  going  to  play  such  an  im- 
portant part  after  the  war  in  the  long-sought-for 
rehabilitation  of  our  American  merchant  marine 
and  its  important  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Excerpts  from  Mr.  Matson's  report  follow: 

One  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  magnitude  of 
the  opportunity  offered  Los  Angeles — to  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast,  in  fact — by  the  building  of  the  great 
merchant  fleet  which  the  United  States  has  under 
construction.  We  are  informed  that  this  fleet  will 
aggregate  25,000,000  tons  by  1921— more  than  all 
the  merchant  vessels  sailing  under  the  British  flag 
before  the  war — and  Great  Britain  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed two-fifths  of  all  the  world's  tonnage.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  fifty  of  the  greatest  steam- 
ship companies  of  all  the  globe  combined  into  one. 

America's  job  after  the  war  will  be  to  keep  these 
ships  busy  —  to  develop  commerce  enough  to  fill 
them.  There  will  no  longer  be  a  shortage  of  ships, 
but  we  will  have  all  the  ships  we  need  to  carry  our 
commerce  to  market. 

Just  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  us  live  the 
populations  that  will  afford  the  world's  great  future 
markets.  Down  along  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  South  America,  are  tremend- 
ous trade  possibilities  awaiting  development.  Our 
commerce  with  some  of  these  countries  has  shown 
a  great  growth  in  recent  years,  but  it  has  only  well 
begun.  The  next  two  decades  should  bring  a  de- 
velopment along  this  line  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

One  of  the  great  articles  of  commerce  of  the 
future  will  be  cocoanut  and  its  products,  copra  and 

cocoanut  oil.  A  tremendous  tonnage  of  these  prod- 
ucts will  be  moving  into  the  United  States  within 
a  few  years. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  last  visited  Seattle,  soya 
bean  oil  was  just  beginning  to  move  in  large  quan- 
tities from  Manchuria,  and  agitation  had  started  to 
build  tanks  so  that  it  could  be  handled  in  bulk. 
This  has  since  been  done,  and  soya  bean  oil  now 
forms  one  of  the  largest  items  of  Seattle's  com- 
merce. Last  year  the  movement  amounted  to 
107,217  tons — one-third  of  Seattle's  total  imports 
from  the  Orient — and  valued  at  more  than  thirtv 
million  dollars. 


As  Seattle  is  the  logical  port  for  the  importation 
of  soya  bean  oil,  so  Los  Angeles  is  the  logical  port 
for  the  importation  of  copra  and  cocoanut  oil. 

Rubber  and  tin  are  now  two  large  items  of  im- 
port into  the  United  States.  They  come  principally 
from  the  East  Indies 'and  Straits  Settlements  with 
lesser  qugintities  of  tin  from  Bolivia,  and  rubber 
from  elsewhere  in  the  tropics.  These  products 
should  move  principally  through  this  port. 

Raw  sugar  is  another  item  of  great  possibilities 
for  importation,  with  the  refined  product  for  ex- 
portation. There  are  seven  large  beet  sugar  re- 
fineries in  the  territory  immediately  adjacent  to 
this  port.  These  refineries,  involving  a  large  amount 
of  capital,  ojJerate  only  about  four  months  in  the 
year,  manufacturing  sugar  from  beets.  The  balance 
of  the  year  they  are  idle,  tying  up  millions  of  dol- 
lars invested  in  them.  It  is  also  necessary  to  keep 
an  expensive  organization  together  in  the  eight 
months'  off  season.  These  factories  could  be  made 
to  refine  raw  cane  sugar,  as  well  as  the  beet  prod- 
uct, by  the  installation  of  another  system  of  filtra- 
tion and  the  necessary  handling  machinery. 

Just  across  the  Pacific  in  the  East  Indies  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  enormous  quantities  of  raw 
sugar  awaiting  refining — this  in  addition  to  the 
Hawaiian  crop,  which  now  goes  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  Atlantic  Coast.  With  plenty  of  ships  avail- 
able, the  trans-Pacific  sugar  can  easily  be  brought 
here  for  refining,  and  the  Southern  California  fac- 
tories can  be  kept  in  operation  practically  the  en- 
tire year. 

Grain  from  Australia,  hides  and  skins  from  vari- 
ous Oriental  countries,  nitrates  from  Chile,  many 
mineral  products  from  Bolivia  and  other  South 
American  countries,  cocoa  from  Ecuador,  tagua 
nuts  for  buttons  from  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  wool 
from  Australia,  drugs  of  all  descriptions  from  Bo- 
livia, besides  the  vast  array  of  lesser  articles  from 
the  Orient  which  America  uses  in  great  quantities, 
give  promise  of  imports  that  would  make  Los  An- 
geles and  its  environs  a  hive  of  industry;  and  all 
of  these  products  come  from  countries  in  which 
Los  Angeles  should  have  a  trade  advantage  by 
reason  oiF  its  geographical  location. 

As  for  exports,  the  possibilities  are  as  varied  as 
the  products  of  this  entire  country.  Machinery  in 
all  its  varied  forms  is  much  in  demand  in  practic- 
ally all  the  markets  named  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs. Refined  oils,  which  will  be  supplied  in  large 
quantities  by  the  great  refineries  of  this  commun- 
ity, and  fuel  oil  for  steam  purposes,  already  are 
exported  in  immense  volume  through  this  port. 
Food  products  of  various  kinds,  including  fresh, 
dried  and  canned  fruits,  canned  fish,  groceries  and 
similar  commodities  which  Southern  California  pro- 
duces, are  in  demand  in  many  trans  -  Pacific  and 
Latin  American  countries.  Cotton  should  move  in 
large  volume  through  this  port  instead  of  going 
north  to  Seattle,  as  it  has  been  doing  for  several 
years.  Texas  and  Oklahoma  produce  one-third  of 
the  great  American  cotton  crop.  Los  Angeles  is 
by  far  the  nearest  Pacific  port  to  these  States. 
Within  a  few  years  Southern  California  itself  will 
produce  a  large  amount  of  the  finest  cotton.  There 
is  a  vast  market  for  cotton  in  some  countries  of 
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the  Orient.  Chemicals,  many  of  which  are  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  desert  regions  of  South- 
ern California,  and  the  development  of  which  is 
now  under  way,  are  greatly  in  demand.  Some  of 
the  largest  mineral  deposits  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly of  copper,  are  in  the  Southwest,  tributary  to 
this  port. 

Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the  unde- 
veloped iron  resources  of  this  region.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  exist 
in  the  mountains  of  Riverside  county.  There  are 
others  along  the  coast  of  lower  California,  easily 
accessible  from  tidewater.  These  have  not  been  de- 
veloped heretofore  because  of  a  lack  of  a  proper 
fuel  for  smelting  which  could  be  obtained  cheaply 
enough  to  make  the  process  economical.  The  newly 
developed  coal  mines  of  Alaska  will,  it  is  believed, 
furnish  the  necessary  cheap  fuel  as  ships  enough 
are  available  to  bring  it  here. 

With  steel  manufactured  here,  the  industrial  pos- 
sibilities of  Los  Angeles  will  be  rendered  practic- 
ally illimitable.  What  can  be  achieved  along  in- 
dustrial lines  already  has  been  exemplified  by  what 
has  been  done  in  shipbuilding.  Last  winter,  when 
Eastern  shipbuilding  was  almost  at  a  standstill  for 
several  months  because  of  extreme  cold,  it  was 
going  forward  at  full  blast  in  Los  Angeles.  When 
the  extreme  heat  of  August  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  men  to  work  in  some  Eastern  yards,  work 
was  progressing  normally  in  Los  Angeles.  Labor 
is  always  plentiful  here,  because  laboring  men  wish 
to  live  in  California  if  they  can  find  employment 
here. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  subject  of  what  Los 
Angeles  must  do  to  get  ships  and  build  up  the  com- 
merce of  this  port: 

The  fact  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that 
the  war  has  brought  about  changed  conditions. 
America  has  become  the  dominant  factor  in  world 
affairs,  not  alone  in  war  diplomacy,  but  in  com- 
merce and  other  lines  of  influence.  And  it  is  our 
duty,  as  well  as  our  privilege  and  opportunity,  to 
have  a  great  part  in  handling  and  increasing  this 
commerce  in  the  future. 

Two  important  steps  in  the  way  of  organization 
should  be  taken  at  once:  First,  the  formation  of 
an  organization  to  operate  ships ;  and,  second,  the 
formation  of  one  or  more  shipping  firms  to  go  after 
the  trade. 

The  destiny  of  Los  Angeles  lies  in  reaching  out 
beyond  the  seas.  It  must  extend  its  lines  of  influ- 
ence to  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  to  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  to  Singapore  and  Batavia,  to  Manila  and 
Hong  Kong  and  Canton,  to  Shanghai  and  Hankow, 
to  Kobe  and  Yokohama  and  Vladivostok,  and  down 
the  west  coast  to  Mazatlan  and  Manzanilla,  to  the 
ports  of  Central  America  and  Panama,  to  Callao 
and  Antofagasta  and  Valparaiso,  as  well  as  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  many  other  countries. 

And  commerce  is  something  more  than  a  dollars- 
and-cents  proposition,  just  as  it  requires  more  than 
a  mass  of  people  to  make  a  city.  A  city  worthy  of 
the  name  has  a  character,  an  individuality,  an  in- 
fluence, and  a  city*s  commerce  enhances  this  influ- 
ence as  well  as  adding  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity. 
It  is  within  the  province  of  Los  Angeles  to  stretch 
forth  its  lines  of  influence  and  bind  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  the  Antipodes  and  the  trans- 
Pacific  lands  to  the  new  America  of  the  future,  by 
the  bonds  of  commerce  and  a  common  interest. 

A  feature  of  the  commerce  of  this  port  has  been 


the  great  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  exports.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  exports  were  comparatively 
small.  In  1914,  for  instance,  the  imports  amounted 
to  1,371,741  tons,  while  the  exports  were  only  311,- 
053  tons — less  than  one-fourth  the  imports.  At 
that  time  a  very  large  business  was  coming  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  Los  Angeles  —  a  business 
which  has  been  entirely  cut  oflF  by  the  war,  so  far 
as  water  commerce  is  concerned,  as  it  is  now  mov- 
ing by  transcontinental  railroad  instead  of  by  ship. 
Yet,  in  the  year  just  closed,  the  imports  were  1,- 
109,100  tons  and  the  exports  were  1,127,434— the 
exports  exceeding  the  imports. 

This  change  has  been  brought  about  partly  by 
the  development  of  Los  Angeles  as  an  oil  export 
port  in  spite  of  the  war,  and  partly  by  the  develop- 
ment of  general  business  aside  from  that  going  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  revenues  of  the  harbor  department  for  the 
fiscal  year  aggregated  $253,334.97,  compared  with 
$118,323.45  the  previous  year.  This  was  a  gain  of 
$135,011.52,  or  114  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  operating  and  maintenance  expenses  for  the 
year  just  closed  amounted  to  $164,750.01,  an  in- 
crease of  $106,171.81  over  the  previous  year. 

The  dry  dock  project  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress during  the  year,  and  at  this  date  the  matter 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Shipping  Board  authorities 
at  Washington  for  a  decision  as  to  the  site  for  the 
location  of  the  dry  dock,  part  of  the  cost  of  which 
is  to  be  advanced  by  the  Government.  This  will 
not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  installation  of 
other  repair  shops,  should  private  interests  wish 
to  build  them. 

The  project  was  much  advanced  by  the  recent 
visit  to  the  port  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosseter,  director  of 
operations  of  the  Shipping  Board.  The  federal  au- 
thorities realize  the  great  need  for  a  dry  dock  here 
to  care  for  repairs  which  will  be  required  by  the 
Government's  great  merchant  fleet  now  under  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Rosseter  emphasized  the  necessity  of  con- 
structing adequate  repair  facilities  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. He  received  the  propositions  of  the  various 
local  shipyards  as  to  sites  and  specifications,  and 
is  making  a  report  to  Washington  on  the  subject. 


The  French-American  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
whose  general  manager  is  Mr.  William  E.  Russell, 
has  recently  incorporated  at  Los  Angeles  for  the 
purpose  of  building  concrete  ships.  Their  offices 
are  located  at  418-420  Marsh-Strong  Building,  and 
they  have  applied  for  a  lease  on  a  site  on  the  inner 
harbor.  Mr.  Leon  Fighiera,  manager  of  operations, 
is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  concern. 


(Continued  from  page  101) 

When  we  reflect  upon  all  that  is  said  and  bear 
in  mind  whatever  else  may  be  urged  upon  exist- 
ing orders  of  things,  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
are  finally  brought  is  that  if  our  people  recognize 
the  drift  of  events  and  act  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  there  ought  to  be  no  serious 
difficulties  in  bringing  about  an  expansion  of  for- 
eign trade  relations  that  will  give  us  a  far  more 
potent  influence  than  this  country  has  ever  before 
exercised  in  the  councils  of  nations  and  eventually 
lead  us  to  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace,  which  for  every 
countrv  «s  the  greatest  of  all  achievements. 
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transfer  the  loads  between  the 
round  and  the  projecting  plat- 
forms at  each  floor. 

In  the  center  are  two  projecting  arms  to  which 
will  be  attached  stationary  electric  hoists  or  whip 
pulleys.  High  speed  electric  hoists  will  also  be 
installed. 

The  three  strips  of  oak  in  front  of  the  center 
doors  of  the  six  upper  floors  are  buPFers  for  the 
rising  loads  and  hinged  so  that  they  can  be  raised 
inwardly  when  the  loads  are  to  pass  into  any  story. 

The  lower  story  is' high  and  will  be  arranged  for 
the  admission  of  drays  and  railway  cars. 

In  comparison  to  the  shed  freight  movements. 
which  may  be  said  to  be  almost  continuous  often 
during  the  night  as  well  as  during  the  day,  the 
warehouse  freight  movements  are  few.  On  this 
account  little  machinery  is  used  within  the  ware- 
house. Such  should  be  small  two-ton  motor  trucks 
to  go  from  story  to  story  upon  the  elevators. 

To  the  left  of  the  photograph  is  the  corner  of  a 
pier-shed  and  an  ocean  steamship  berthed  on  the 
side  of  the  pier. 

Within  the  warehouse  a  large  elevator  should 
be  installed,  on  one  side  of  which  a  spiral  chute 
for  sliding  down  certain  classes  of  commodities 
proves  convenient. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  elevator  is  the  stairway. 
Where  the  warehouse  is  limited  in  size  and  there 


The  following  may  be  termed  the  warehouse 
freight  movements  for  which  provision  should  be 
made:  From  the  ship,  from  the  shed,  from  the 
quay,  and  from  the  pier  to  the  warehouse,  and 
vice  versa  from  the  warehouse  to  the  above.  These 
movements  should  be  by  railway  cars,  large  drays, 
motor  trucks  or  by  overhead  carriers. 

Warehouses  should  have  such  railway  and  dray- 
way  connections  as  easily  and  quickly  to  receive 
or  deliver  local  or  through  railway  freight. 

There  should  be  ample  room  and  the  necessary 
facilities  on  the  first  floor  for  assorting  inbound 
freight  as  it  comes  directly  from  the  ship  or  for 
the  assembling  of  outbound  freight  for  immediate 
shipment.  Machinery  for  tiering  and  loading  into 
cars  or  drays  will  greatly   facilitate   this  work. 

This  warehouse  No.  1  is  a  typical  terminal  ware- 
house and  may  serve  as  an  example.  The  location 
of  the  projecting  platforms  and  the  stationary  whip 
pulleys  can  be  modified  to  secure  greater  speed. 

Warehouse  No.  2  is  also  a  warehouse,  but  not 
so  exclusively  a  terminal  warehouse.  It  can  be 
used  as  a  manufacturing  loft,  though  a  warehouse 
of  six  stories  is  preferable,  as  costing  the  least  per 
cubic  foot.  In  some  cases,  where  the  demand  ex- 
ists and  the  cost  of  the  land  will  permit,  one-story 
warehouses  are  constructed. 
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Bart  tnd  Elevotiori 

^^---jj-je  type  for  heavy  machinery  and  massive  cast- 

^     which  cannot  be  left  in  the  open  is  about  19 

i*"*^^    in  the  clear  height.    Others,  for  cotton  or  sim- 

f  ^^^_      commodities,  are  about  twenty-four  feet  and 

i^^-        giinila''  to  the  type  at  Manchester,  England. 

^■■"^^arehoiises  are  often  located  at  right  angles  in 

set  to  the  wa'terfront  or  in  some  cases  may  be 

,,  Anally  placed,  possibly  about  45  degrees.    This 

yonal  arrangement  offers,  besides  other  advan- 


more  satisfactory  track  layout. 


*^^jodifications  of  any  layout  are  often  unavoida- 
(Jue  to  local  conditions,  but  it  is  the  desire  of 
Society   of   Terminal    Engineers    to   establish 


the 


str««r    uftvonon 

certain  terminal  principles  and  to  conform  to  these 
as  far  as  is  commercially  possible. 

A  terminal  warehouse  connected  with  an  active 

marine  terminal  whereby  freight   is  transferred  to 

such   a  warehouse   from   the   sheds   constitutes  an 

excellent,  permanent,   safe   investment. 

Conclusions 

First:  A  marine  terminal  warehouse  differs  from 
the  ordinary  warehouse  in  respect  to  the  design  to 
obtain  speed  of  delivery  and  receiving  freight. 

Second:  .\  marine  terminal  warehouse  should 
be  located  and  designed  so  as  best  to  co-ordinate 
rail  and  water  transportation. 


New  York  Prepares  for  Foreign  Trade 


Address  by  Alfred  I.  duPont 


MY  purpose  in  acquiring  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  for  the  home  of  the  Allied  Indus- 
tries Corporation  is  to  establish  a  point  of 
contact  between  commercial  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  development  of 
foreign  trade. 

The  vision  of  the  position  which  this  country 
may  occupy  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  if  it  takes 
advantage  of  its  present  opportunity,  is  not  exclu- 
sively mine.  Many  men  have  dreamed  it,  but  it 
remains  for  someone  to  realize  that  dream,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  through  the  Allied  Industries  Corpo- 
ration this  may  be  done. 

Foreign  trade  is  not,  however,  a  one-sided  mat- 
ter. It  does  not  consist  solely  of  selling  your  pro- 
ducts to  other  countries — it  consists  of  selling  to 
them  and  buying  from  them,  reciprocally.  It  con- 
sists, further,  in  the  establishment,  through  trade 
relations,  of  greater  international  understanding,  of 
appreciation  for  permanent  business  alliances  with 
their  nations  and  other  peoples  which  will  result 
in  closer  world-friendships.  This  is  the  antithesis 
of  present  world  conditions,  except  insofar  as  con- 
cerns the  Allied  nations.  It  is  my  hojie  and  belief 
that  through  the  plans  we  are  developing  around 


the  Grand  Central  Palace,  the  alliances  we  have 
made  for  purposes  of  war  will  be  cemented  and 
strengthened  for  the  years  of  peace  that  are  to 
follow. 

At  the  Hague  there  is  a  peace  palace  that  stands 
for  something  very  definite  in  the  world,  however 
circumstances  may  have  nullified  its  immediate 
practical  usefulness.  It  is  my  hope  that  here  in 
Xew  York  there  shall  stand  a  palace  that  is  no 
less  for  peace,  though  its  function  be  to  promote 
foreign  trade  and  closer  international  understand- 
ing, which  is  the  basis  of  peace. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  talk  of  these  things, 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  thing  to  do  is  to  create 
some  very  definite  focal  point  around  which  these 
thoughts  can  be  crystallized  into  acts.  Therefore, 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  is  to  be  something  more 
than  an  executive  building  for  a  great  business  cor- 
poration, representing  only  an  exclusive  group  of 
manufacturers.  While  we  shall  assemble  there  the 
American  -  made  goods  of  our  Allied  industries. 
which  are  to  be  offered  to  the  buyers  from  other 
countries,  and  reciprocally,  foreign-made  goods  that 
are  .'seeking  an  entry  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,   the   Grand   Central    Palace   under   its    new 
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direction  will  become  also  the  assembling  place  for 
the  commercial  thought  of  the  whole  world. 

Xew  York  is  very  definitely  the  gateway  through 
which  American  goods  must  go  out  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe  and  South  America,  just  as  it  is 
the  gateway  through  which -the  products  of  these 
countries  must  largely  enter  the  ("nited  States.  It 
is  not  that  we  wish  to  narrow  the  gateway,  but 
rather  to  broaden  it.  very  definitely  locating  its 
place,  and  for  the  future  wc  hojie  to  bring  together 
these  buyers  of  all  the  world  under  one  roof  in  this 
city,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  commod- 
ities and  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Our  expositions 
of  domestic  and  foreign  goods  will  become — -like 
the  Leipsic  Fair — events  of  world-wide  importance 
and  should  attract  an  increased  number  of  buyers. 

Further,  to  develop  our  plan,  it  is  proposed  to 
centralize  here,  as  far  as  possible,  the  entire  flow 
of  foreign  trade.  It  has  generally  been  thought 
that  the  palace  was  to  be  used  only  by  such  groups 
of  manufacturers  as  were  allied  with  the  .Allied 
Industries  Corporation.  This  is  not  correct,  since 
the  purpose  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  make  it  the  focal- 
ized center  of  all  our  foreign  trade  activities. 

The  Grand  Central  Palace  will  become,  in  this 
spirit,  the  home  of  a  commercial  union  of  nations, 
a  formal  association  as  definite  as  "The  T-eague  to 
Enforce  Peace",  the  object  of  which  will  be  to  fos- 
ter reciprocal  international  trade  relations,  the  es- 
tablishment of  international  customs  tariffs,  stand- 
ardization of  merchandise,  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national legislation  affecting  trade  relations,  and 
of  international  good  will  and  co-operation.  It  will 
investigate  international  market  requirements  and 
international  natural  resources.  It  will  tabulate 
international  exporters  and  importers  for  the  ser- 
vice of  buyers  and  sellers  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  these  subjects.  International  trade-marks 
and  patents  will  be  listed  and  international  finan- 
cial investigations  made  and  kept  on  file.  In  other 
words,  the  Commercial  Union  of  Xations  will  be- 
come the  connecting  link  between  the  already  or- 
ganized trade  associations  of  the  entire  world. 

In  conjunction  with  this  will  be  operated  the 
Allied  Club,  an  international  club  affording  all  of 
the  usual  and  some  very  unusual  club  privileges 
to  its  members,  who  will  be  foreign  and  domestic 
importers  and  exporters,  brokers,  bankers,  lawyers, 
shipping  men  and  commercial  agents.  Membership 
in  this  club  will  include  all  of  the  proposed  branches 
at  London.  Paris,  Milan.  Brussels,  Lisbon,  Shang- 
hai and  Tokio. 

Through  the  club's  information  bureau,  its  mem- 
bers will  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  all  the  data  gath- 
ered l>y  the  Commercial  Union  of  Nations,  and 
when  in  Xew  York  to  the  use  of  the  club  rooms, 
conference  rooms  and  reading  rooms,  writing  rooms 
and  library,  together  with  the  great  convention 
room  and  ban(|uct   hall.     It  is  rather  absurd  that 


there  is  no  place  in  Xew  York,  other  than  some 
hotel,  for  great  gatherings  of  world  business  men 
assembled  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation. 

The  World's  Fair  will  be  opened  in  1920-21  and 
will  operate  for  the  first  two  years  in  Xew  York, 
and  thereafter  every  third  year,  alternating  with 
London  and  Paris.  This  will  occupy  seven  of  the 
twelve  floors  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  showing  the  products  of 
representative  international  industries  and  bringing 
together  the  world's  leading  manufacturers  and 
buyers,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  associated 
with  the  -Allied  Industries  Corporation  or  not.  One 
thousand  of  these  will  be  invited  to  visit  the  fair 
as  the  guests  of  the  Allied  Industries  Corporation, 
and  this  gathering  will  resolve  itself  into  the  first 
International  Trade  Convention  to  consider  inter- 
national trade  problems. 

Other  expositions  will  follow  in  their  turn,  so 
that  throughout  each  year  there  will  be  a  succes- 
sion of  these  modern  educators — one  dealing  with 
goods  "Made  in  L'.  S.  A.",  and  intended  to  popu- 
larize that  mark;  another  with  seasonable  exhibits 
of  domestic  goods,  and  still  another  to  be  known 
as  "The  World's  Wants  Exhibit"  to  educate  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  others  in  the  raw  products 
of  the  world  and  the  uses  to  which  they  maybe  put 

Permanently,  the  Grand  Central  Palace  will  be 
the  executive  offices  of  the  -Allied  Industries  Cor- 
poration and  its  activities  as  the  central  selling 
organization  for  the  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  the  world,  and  also  for  the  French- American 
Constructive  Corporation,  the  function  of  which  is 
to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  certain  sections  of  de- 
vastated' France  when  hostilities  happily  shall  have 
closed. 

Together  with  all  of  this,  there  will  of  necessity 
be  the  conduct  of  the  broadest  campaign  of  educa- 
tion possible  to  promote,  beyond  the  immediate 
reach  of  the  influence  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
the  principles  of  good  will  and  international  under- 
standing generated  there.  This  influence  is  to  be 
made  to  radiate  as  widely  as  possible  through  a 
comprehensive  system  of  public  education  through 
the  co-operation  of  other  associations,  by  its  own 
publications,  and,  it  is  hoped,  through  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  the  press  which  will  interpret  these 
various  activities  in  their  full  significance. 

This  is  the  work  we  must  set  out  to  do  to  gain 
for  America  its  fair  quota  of  world  trade,  but  by 
methods  which  we  believe  are  in  harmony  with  the 
thought  of  those  nations  which  are  today  allied  in 
opposition  to  another  method  which  is  passing. 

The  general  plans  laid  down  for  the  .Allied  In- 
dustries Corporation  are  formulated  to  co-operate 
very  closely  with  the  various  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  bureaus  of  our  Government  and  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  various  international  foreign 
trade  bureaus  of  the  .Mlicd  and  neutral  Govern- 
ments. 
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Shipbuilding  at  Los  Angeles 

By  Clarence  H.  Matson 
Traffic  Manager,  Harbor  Department,  City  of  Los    Angeles 


EIGHTEEN'  months  ago  shipbuilding  was 
practically  unknown  in  this  locality.  Only 
five  or  six  small  vessels  had  ever  been  turned 
off  the  ways  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 
the  idea  of  creating  a  great  shipbuilding  industry 
here  appeared  preposterous.  But  a  company  was 
organized  for  that  purpose,  and  a  lease  of  a  site 
for  shipbuilding  purposes  was  granted  to  it  by 
the  city. 

A  year  ago  this  company  had  a  contract  for 
eight  steel  ships  of  8,800  tons  each,  at  a  total  price 
of  approximately  $10,700,000.  Now  this  number 
has  been  increased  to  forty  ships  at  an  aggregate 
price  of  approximately  $75,000,000.  Not  only  are 
the  hulls  built  in  the  yard,  but  so  are  the  engines 
and  all  other  machinery,  as  well  as  all  furniture 
and  other  furnishings.  The  first  contract  is  nearly 
completed,  and  there  have  been  a  number  of 
launchings  on  the  second  contract.  More  than 
lO.OX)  men  are  employed  in  the  yard,  and  the 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  In  addition  to 
the  four  sets  of  ways  originally  planned  for  the 
yard,  two  more  sets  have  been  put  down  and  an- 
other outfitting  wharf  has  been  built. 

Another  steel  shipbuilding  yard  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  area  originally  held  under  lease  by 
the  Pacific  Wharf  &  Storage  Company.  The  new 
corporation  is  known  as  the  Southwestern  Ship- 
building Company,  and  it  has  built  an  exception- 
ally good  plant,  with  four  sets  of  ways  already  es- 
tablished, and  two  more  to  be  put  down.  The  first 
hull  built  by  this  company  was  launched  during 
October,  and  it  has  contracts  for  twenty-three  steel 
ships,  aggregating  about  $40,000,000,  and  is  em- 
ploying more  than  2500  men.  This  number  prob- 
ably will  be  doubled  within  ninety  days. 

Two  wooden  shipyards,  the  Fulton  Shipbuilding 
Company  and  the  Ralph  J..  Chandler  Company, 
have  contracts  for  eight  and  six  ships,  respectively, 
part  of  which  have  already  been  delivered.  They 
employ  more  than  1000  men. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  14,- 
000  men  now  employed  in  the  shipyards  at  Los 
Angeles  Harbor,  and  about  2000  additional  at  Long 
Beach.  About  4000  more  are  employed  on  ship 
work  in  the  machine  shops  and  other  industries 
of  the  city,  making  a  total  of  20,000  men  employed 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  this  community. 

It  is  said  that  these  men  are  paid  an  average 
of  $6.00  a  day,  or  $120,000  a  day  for  the  industry, 
which  means  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  a  month. 

Two  other  steel  shipbuilding  yards  have  been 
projected,  to  one  of  which,  the  Southern  California 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  a  lease  has  been  granted 
covering  a  site  at  the  north  end  of  the  West  Basin. 
The  other,  the  Craig -Wilde  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, has  an  application  pending  for  a  lease  cov- 
er'iui^  a])proxiniately  thirty  acres,  east  of  the  \\'il- 
min^tou   Basin. 

C)wing  to  the  fact  that  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  has  adopted  a  policy  of  granting  no 
more  contracts  to  new  steel  yards  because  of  a 
lack  of  material  at  i)resent,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  two  yard.-*  will  be  able  to  proceed  with  their 


plans.  Unless  the  Sduthern  California  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  begins  the  improvement  of  its  site 
within  ninety  days  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
lease,  the  grant  will  lapse  automatically. 

Two  additional  wooden  yards  also  are  projected 
to  build  small  wooden  vessels  or  large  tugs  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  If  the  plans  for 
these  are  carried  through,  they  will  be  located  on 
the  Mormon  Island  Peninsula. 

The  National  Engineering  Corporation  has  been 
awarded  a  contract  for  installing  the  machinery  in 
wooden  hulls  and  outfitting  wooden  ships.  For 
this  purpose  the  company  is  utilizing  Shed  No.  2, 
Pier  A,  paying  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  shed  on 
a  storage  basis,  and  paying  dockage  on  the  hulls 
at  the  regular  dockage  rates  established  for  that 
purpose. 

Applications  also  are  pending  for  the  use  of  the 
Water  street  wharf  and  shed  for  similar  purposes. 

There  have  been  numerous  projects  also  for 
building  reinforced  concrete  ships,  and  at  this 
writing  we  have  pending  an  application  from  the 
French-American  Shipbuilding  Corporation  for  a 
lease  on  approximately  thirty  acres  for  building 
concrete  ships. 

Thus  within  a  period  of  a  few  months  the  ship- 
building industry  of  Los  Angeles  harbor  has  as- 
sumed colossal  proportions. 

With  the  re-organization  of  the  Fellows  &  Stew- 
art Company,  Incorporated,  another  shipbuilding 
concern  entered  the  local  field,  making  five  con- 
cerns now  operating  here.  The  new  company  has 
started  business  under  the  corporate  name  of  the 
West  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company.  It  has  a  rep- 
resentative in  Washington  seeking  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  wooden  steamers,  and  within 
the  last  few  days  has  applied  for  the  lease  of  a  por- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  the  Water  street  shed  in 
the  W^ilmington  basin.  This  shed  was  built  by  the 
Harbor  Commission,  and  is  partially  occupied.  Ad- 
ditional land  on  Mormon  Island  has  been  secured 
by  the  West  Coast  Company.  The  officers  and 
stockholders  compose  one  of  the  oldest  concerns 
in  the  harbor.  They  engaged  in  business  many 
years  ago  in  the  construction  of  pleasure  launches; 
then  fishing  launches  were  added  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  canneries,  and  at  present  the 
company  is  preparing  for  the  construction  of  3500- 
ton  wooden  steamers. 

Rogers,  Bfown  &  Company,  importers  and  ex- 
porters, announce  the  affiliation  with  their  head 
office  at  Seattle  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Hilliard  in  the  capac- 
ity of  assistant  sales  manager,  beginning  October 
1st,  1918.  Mr.  Hilliard  is  well  known  in  the  North- 
west, and  has  a  host  of  friends  who  wish  him  well 
in  his  new  location.  A  native  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Hilliard  emigrated  west  in  1911,  and  has  been  en- 
gaged successfully  in  the  advertising  and  later  as 
manager  of  the  truck  department  of  the  Eldridge 
l*rick  Comi)any  of  Seattle. 


The  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  their  marine  and  automo- 
bile  departments  at   Seattle  to  new   and  enlarged 

offices  at  309  C'olman   lUiilding. 


The  Antiquity  of  Various  Iron  and  Wood  Planking 
Fastenings  lor  Wooden  Ships 


Formerly  Assistant  Engin 


By  A.  K.  Armstrong 

■  in  Forest  Products,  Forest  Products   Laboratory,   Madison,   Wisconsin 

UPON  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to  some  extent 
among  ship  architects  and  builders  in  gen- 
eral, there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  use  of 
all  -  iron  planking  fastening.  The  pinch  of 
temporary  scarcity  of  good  treenails  of  requisite 
size  has  served  to  accelerate  this  tendency;  and  in 
order  to  justify  the  practice  of  using  iron  alone, 
those  decrying  the  use  of  wood  fastening  have  ad- 
vanced some  arguments  which  the  writer  believes 
are  not  justified  by  the  evidence  available.  That 
apparently  most  widely  circulated  is,  that  treenails 
are  an  archaism  surviving  from  the  days  when  met- 
als were  scarce  and  expensive,  especially  in  manu- 
factured forms.  Now  that  iron  is  plentiful  and 
cheap(?)  there  is  no  necessity  for  using  treenails. 
Metal  fastenings  are  stronger  than  wood  anyway, 
or  so  the  argument  runs. 

It  was  probably  this,  as  well  as  other  arguments, 
that  led  to  the  conditions  mentioned  by  Commander 
Richard  W.  Meade,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  his  treatise  on 
on  naval  architecture  and  shipbuilding,  printed  in 
1869:  "Treenail  fastening  has  gone  out  of  date  at 
the  present  time,  except  in  small  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  trade."  Ever  since  that  time  tree- 
nails have  again  swung  into  favor;  but  because  the 
tendency  is  again  towards  a  discontinuance  of  their 
use,  the  charge  of  archaism  against  them,  and,  in- 
directly, that  of  lack  of  progress  against  those  who 
use  them,  requires  consideration.  

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  present  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  antiquity  of  wood  and  metal 
planking  fastenings.  It  will  be  shown  that  this 
evidence  points  towards  the  substitution  of  wood 
for  metal,  rather  than  the  reverse;  and  that  the 
probabilities  are  that  both  kinds  of  fastenings  have 
been  used  together  from  time  immemorial,  but  that 
treenails  have  gradually  replaced  metal  as  the  main 
planking  fastening  for  wodden  ships. 

Much  of  the  information  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs  of  this  section  has  been  assembled 
from  "Sailing  Ships  and  Their  Story,"  by  E.  Keble 
Chatterdon,  London,  1909 — a  very  excellent  work 
based  upon  a  large  number  of  ancient  and  modern 
works  relating  to  ships.  Unless  otherwise  noted, 
the  quotations  given  are  taken  from  Chatterton's 
book.  Speaking  of  the  prehistoric  dug-outs  un- 
earthed in  England  at  various  times: 

".Almost  all  were  formed  out  of  single  treetrunks 
of  oak  and  afforded  evidence  of  having  been  hol- 
lowed out  with  blunt  tools  such  as  the  people  of 
the  Stone  or  P.ronze  Age  would  pos.fess.  Two  ob- 
viously later  boats  were  dug  up  in  1853,  and  were 
found  to  be  of  more  elaborate  construction,  planks 
having  now  been  introduced.  •  *  *  For  fastening 
the  planks  to  the  ribs,  oak  pins  and  metallic  nails 
had  been  used. 

"We  come  now  to  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages. 
*  *  •  lUit  now  that  the  introduction  of  metals, 
of  iron  and  bronze,  is  made,  the  primitive  man 
(iiuls  that  his  sphere  of  energy  is  vastly  widened. 
Instead  of  hollowing  out  the  tree,  he  cuts  it  up 
into  planks,  instead  of  having  to  sew  the  outside 
together  with  thongs  of  hide,  he  has  metallic  nails 
as  fastenings.  To  the  same  kind  of  ribs  that  framed 
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his  skin-boat,  he  can  now 
nail  down  planks  of  oak 
and  fir. 

"The  first  historic  ac- 
count that  we  possess  of 
these  more  modern  ves- 
sels is  to  be  found  in 
Caesar's  account  of  the 
Naval  Campaign  against 
the  Veneti  in  the  year  54 
B.  C.  •  •  *  The  cross- 
beams, made  of  logs  a 
foot  thick,  were  fastened 
by  iron  spikes  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thumb.  The 
anchors  were  made  fast 
by  iron  chains  instead  of 
cables.     •     «     • 

Referring  to  ancient 
Greek  ships: 

"Xails  of  bronze  and 
iron,  and  pegs  of  wooil 
were  used  for  fastening 
the  planking,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  latter  vary- 
ing from  2'4  to  SJi 
inches." 

Athenians  describe  a 
ship  built  by  Archime- 
des in  250  B.  C.  She  was 
fastened  throughout  with 
copper  bolts,  none  weigh- 
ing less  than  ten  pounds 
each.  Eight  of  her  twelve 
anchors  were  of  iron. 

Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  raise  the 
galleys  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Caligula  (A.  D. 
37-41)  from  the  bottom  of  the  Lake  of  \emi.  The 
results  of  the  first  attempt  in  the  Middle  Ages  dis- 
closed  the  following  facts: 

"The  nails  were  found  to  be  of  bronze,  whilst 
in  length  some  were  as  much  as  a  cubit  •  *  * 
and  the  vessel  to  be  sheathed  with  lead,  covering 
a  stiff  lining  of  woolen  cloth  padding  fastened  on 
by  bronze  studs  outside.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  ancients  in  37  A.  D.  had  the  good  sense  to 
realize  what  Sir  Phillip  Howard  and  other  naval 
authorities  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  did  not  dis- 
cover until  the  year  1682,  that  lead  sheathing  round 
a  ship,  used  with  iron  nails,  was  bound  to  set  up 
corrosion." 

Further  attempts  to  raise  these  galleys  in  1535 
and   1''05  led  to  the  following  discoveries: 

"The  pegs  were  of  oak.  and  many  bronze  nails 
in  iiorfect  preservation  were  rescued  from  the 
deep." 

Several  of  the  Viking  ships  unearthe<l  in  recent 
years  also  furnish  data  ii])on  the  subject: 

"The  Xy<lani  ship  was  discovered  in  October, 
18fi3.  in  the  Xvdani  Moss  to  the  northeast  of  Flcns- 
burg  in  the  Huchy  of  Schleswig.  *  *  *  The 
planks  were  fastened  with  large  iron  nails.  She 
was  77  feet  long,  as  much  as  10  feet  10  inches 
across  her  midships.  •  »  *  j|er  date  has  been 
cstimatc<l  at  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
of  our  era.     *     *     *" 

In  the  photograph   ci  the  Gogstad   \*ikiiig   ship. 


discovered  in  1880,  which 
was  79  feet  long,  lb'/. 
feet  beam,  and  six  feet 
deep  amidships,  the  heads 
of  the  nails  or  spikes 
fastening  on  the  plank- 
ing are  very  evident. 

From  the  Sagas  of  the 
Xorsemen  much  may  be 
learned  relative  to  the 
various  trades  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  a 
ship: 

"Besides  these  came  also 
the  joiners,  nail-makers, 
blacksmiths  and  other 
workmen." 

The    chronicles    of    the 
eleventh      century      (the 
days  of  William  the  Con- 
eror)    also    furnish    in- 
direct evidence : 

"Xor  was  shipbuilding 
■neglected  in  other  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  for 
Hakluyt  gives  a  chron- 
icle of  the  Kings  of  .Man. 
which  we  find  that 
Godredus  Crovan.  who 
gathered  together  a  fleet 
of  ships  and  sailed  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  vanquished 
its  people,  and  subdued 
Dublin,  and  so  tamed  the 
Scots  that  none  of  them 
durst  build  a  ship  or  a 
boate  with  above  three 
yron  natles  in   it." 

The  well-known  me- 
diaeval tale  in  the  ".Arabian  Xights"  entitled 
"Sinbad  the  Sailor"  recounts  that  ships  sailing 
past  a  certain  mountain  were  destroyed  through 
the  loss,  by  magnetic  attraction,  of  the  fasten- 
ings which  held  them  together.  This  fable 
would  have  had  no  point  whatsoever  had  not  the 
ships  of  the  seafaring  Arabs  of  these  days  (they 
made  regular  voyages  to  China)  been  so  dependent 
upon  iron  fastenings  that  the  loss  of  them  caused 
the  vessel  to  fall  to  pieces. 

European  travellers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  almost  invariably  remarked  that  the  ships 
of  the  Gujerat,  in  India,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Orient,  were  fastened  entirely  with  wood  *  *  • 
a  point  that  would  scarcely  have  attracted  atten- 
tion had  not  metal  fastenings  played  an  important 
part  in  the  construction  of  their  own  ships.  It 
was  this  ancient  practice  of  wood  fastening  that 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  magnetic 
mountain  alluded  to  above. 

The  following  quotations  should  explode  the  the- 
ory that  the  past  use  of  treenails  has  resulted  from 
a  scarcity  of  metal  in  manufactured  form: 

"Of  these  the  'Regents.'  of  600  tons,  was  inspired 
by  French  architecture.  She  was  built  on  the 
Rnthcr  about   14"0  and  carried  225  serpentines." 

The  latter  were  iron  or  brass  breech-loaders  of 
small  calibre. 

Of  the  "Henri  Grace  'a  Dieu",  built  for  Henrv 
\'I11.   it   is  remarked: 


the  keel  behind" 
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"Her  tonnage  was  ISOO.  •  •  *  Her  arma- 
ment, according  to  her  existing  inventory  of  1514, 
included  184  pieces  of  ordnance,  of  which  126  were 
brass  and  iron  serpentines." 

"The  'Murriam'  was  brought  into  the  Royal 
\avy  in  1545  •  •  •  and  she  had  •  •  *  10 
brass  guns  and  53  iron  guns," 

"The  'Struse  of  Dawske'  had  been  purchased  in 
1544.  ♦  *  *  Her  tonnage  was  450  and  she  car- 
ried.    *     *     *     39  iron  guns,  but  none  of  brass." 

"Another  ship  •  •  •  the  'Jesus  of  Lubeck,' 
purchased  *  •  *  in  1544.  shows  steely  sickle- 
shaped  billhooks  affixed  to  the  yard-arms." 

"In  fights,  when  the  sickle  -  shaped  bill  -  hooks 
already  mentioned  were  used  by  the  enemy,  the 
opponent  would  sling  his  yard  in  chains." 

"The  'Ark  Royal,  carried  three  lower  anchors  of 
20  cwt.,  as  well  as  three  others  and  grapnel." 

These  were  of  iron. 

Nettings  were  drawn  over  the  waist  of  these 
ships  "to  intercept  missiles  dropped  from  the  fight- 
ing tops  of  the  enemy." 

"These  nettings  were  at  first  made  of  metal 
chain,  but  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  they  were  of 
rope." 

.A.I1  of  these  forms  required  more  skill  in  manu- 
facture than  a  spike  or  bolt.  That  iron  was  plen- 
tiful enough  is  indicated  by  the  statement: 

"Iron  was  bought  by  the  ton  and  worked  up  in 
the  royal  forge  into  nails  and  spikes,  etc." 

This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  Spain  this  was  also  the  case,  since,  of  the 
ships  of  the  Great  Armada,  which  sailed  against 
England  in  1588,  it  is  said: 

"The  seams  opened  in  spite  of  the  strength  with 
which  they  had  been  put  together.  They  were 
bolted  with  iron  spikes  and  it  was  not  long  before 
these  ships  became  'nail-sick.'  " 

It  is  peculiar  that  the  argument  relative  to  the 
scarcity  of  metal  in  those  days  is  advanced,  when 
the  plentiful  and  intricate  ironmongery  of  that  age. 
which  still  survives,  is  considered.  The  inventory 
of  supplies  for  Magellan's  voyage  round  the  world 
fairly  rings  with  iron,  in  forms  far  more  intricate 
*han  those  of  the  nail,  spike  and  bolt.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  weapons  and  body  armor 
of  the  sixteenth  century  alone  to  realize  with  what 
skill  iron  and  steel  were  worked,  both  then  and 
previously. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  "we 
find  that  the  planking  of  a  vessel  of  400  tons  was 
to  be  four  inches  thick;  ships  of  300  tons  to  have 
three  inch  planking,  and  small  ships,  two  inch,  but 


never  less  than  this." 

This  gives  some  idea  as  to  the  problem  involved 
in  fastening  ships  in  those  days,  and  also  brings 
the  discussion  down  to  the  Colonial  period  of 
.America.  Of  this,  Hall  (Tenth  Census  Reports, 
Vol.  VIII.  1880)  writes: 

"By  1645  they  had  sent  a  'ship  and  other  vessels' 
from  Boston  to  the  banks,  to  fish.  Lechford  stating 
in  his  'Plain  Dealing;  or  Xews  from  New  Eng- 
land,' that  at  this  time  the  people  of  the  colony 
'were  building  of  ships,  and  had  a  good  store  of 
barks,  catches,  lighters,  shallops,  and  other  ves- 
sels.' " 

The  small  and  light  craft  mentioned  were  un- 
likely to  have  had  frames  of  a  size  that  would  have 
made  the  use  of  treenails,  based  upon  the  sizes  nec- 
essary for  safety,  a  desirable  practice. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  resulted  largely 
through  England's  desire  to  supplement  the  supply 
of  fish  from  the  teeming  waters  of  North  America. 
For  that  reason  she  urged  her  shipwrights  to  come 
over  and  exercise  their  skill  upon  the  production  of 
fishing  vessels  ♦  »  •  the  plentiful  forests  of 
large  trees  making  it  possible  then,  as  at  all  times, 
to  produce  wooden  ships  more  cheaply  than  in  the 
mother  country.  As  trade  increased  these  ship- 
wrights built  larger  and  larger  ships.  Hall  cites  a 
contract  of  1695  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  for  a  "new 
squaresterned  ship"  of  best  white  or  black  oak,  82 
feet  long  on  the  keel  and  25  1-3  feet  beam  *  *  *, 
"the  fastenings  to  be  chiefly  with  treenails  of  oak. 
*  *  *  All  materials  to  be  provided  by  the  builder, 
except  iron  work,  nails,  and  car\ers'  and  joiners' 
work." 

This  liberal  use  of  treenails  might  well  lead  to 
the  belief  thjt  even  in  the  short  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  founding  of  the  Colony  the  trans- 
planted shipwrights  had  evolved  a  new  system  of 
fastening.  However,  the  practice  in  England  in 
the  same  century  is  described  by  Chatterton : 

"In  Charles  H's  time  the  planks  and  timbers  were 
fastened  with  treenails  or  hard  wooden  pins,  *  *  * 
the  best  trees  for  this  purpose  were  grown  at  Shot- 
over  and  Stow  Wood.  Oxfordshire." 

In  other  words,  the  treenails  were  made  of  Eng- 
lish oak. 

Since  the  use  of  treenails  at  this  time  may  also 
be  construed  as  meaning  a  scarcity  of  iron,  a  fur- 
ther quotation  is  given  from  Chatterton: 

"With  regard  to  the  iron  used,  by  1636  there 
were  as  many  as  300  iron  works  in  the  country 
(England).  Iron  nails  were  stolen  in  such  large 
quantities    that    the    systematic    marking   of    nav 
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stores  was  begun  about  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion." 

It  is  unlikely  that  if  England  was  so  well  sup- 
plied that  the  Colonies  need  suffer.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  England  had  some  of  her  warships  built 

in    New    Hampshire,    since    Hall      ^ 

writes :  | 

"The  Portsmouth  builders  made 
a  great  reputation,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, large  vessels  and  frig- 
ates were  ordered  from  them. 
The  Faulkland,  a  S4-gun  ship, 
was  built  as  early  as  1690;  and 
America,  50-gun,  in  1740,  for  the 
Hritish    (iovernment.  *  *  **' 

These  ships,  when  judged  by 
the  standards  of  the  time,  re- 
(juired  a  considerable  quantity 
of  iron  in  their  fittings  and  fur- 
nishings, in  order  to  make  them 
capable  of  going  to  sea. 

While  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  builder  of  merchant  ships  in 
those  early  days  of  the  Colonies 
could  not  afford  iron,  if  iron  was 
necessary,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  that  time,  as  well  as 
later,  the  New  England  builder 
was  often  the  owner  or  part 
owner  of  the  ship ;  carried  his 
own  and  his  friends*  cargoes ; 
shipped  his  relatives  and  friends 
as  a  crew ;  and  frequently  navi- 
gated her  himself.  It  is  not 
likelv  then  that  with  all  he  had 
at  stake  a  builder  would,  how- 
ever great  the  expense,  omit  any- 
thing from  the  construction  of  a 
vessel  that  in  his  opinion  would 
jeopardize  her  safety. 

.As  time  went  on,  American 
shipbuilders  reduced  shipbuild- 
ing and  design  to  a  science,  and 
more  and  more  improved  both 
design  and  construction.  Until 
the  vvot)den  ship  was  driven  from 
the  high  seas  by  foreign  and  sub- 
sidized steel  ships,  the  study  was 
carried  on  with  unremitting  zeal. 
The  best  argument  that  they  did 
not  blindly  follow  this  English 
practice  of  fastening  planking  is 
the  substitution  of  the  locust 
treenail  for  that  of  oak.  The 
cult  of  oak  still  prevails  in  Eu- 
rope, to  a  large  degree,  in  all  in- 


dustries, but   the  American   ship- 
wrii^ht  never  hesitated  to  turn  to 
other   species    which    are    consid- 
ered   as   i^iHHl    or   better    tor   any 
portion  oi  hi<  shij\      The  Ameri- 
can  buililer  never  was  l^ickward 
in   niakmc  rutlical   innovations  in 
i^ld    practice.      However,   lie   him- 
self \\a<  soniotini OS  to  Maine  f«»r 
the   charge   i>f   preiudioe   and   ab- 
solut    conserx  ati'^tn.      TIuis    Ca;>t. 
K.   r.  Porr.  ]>p»]>riot«>r  oi  the  Lake  \'e<sel  Inspec- 
tion,  in   ;u\    aiMress    to   the   Ctnincil    wiiioh    framed 
the    lake    "rules"    it    the    construction    of    woo-len 
vessels,  about   1874.  stated: 
**I    have    in    n\v    pi»<<e«i.^n 


The  illustrations  appearing  in 
Mr.  Armstrong's  article  arc 
taken  from  a  copy  of  "Univer- 
sal Dictionary  of  Marine,"  or 
as  the  author  of  the  Diction- 
ary, which  was  published  at 
London,  in  1789,  would  have 
it,  "A  Copious  Explanation  of 
the  Technical  Terms  and 
Phrases  Employed  in  the  Con- 
struction, Equipment,  Furni- 
ture, Machinery,  Movements 
and  Military  Operations  of  a 
SHIP  Illustrated  with  Variety 
of  Original  Designs  of  Ship- 
ping, in  Different  Situations, 
Together  with  Separate  Views 
of  their  Mafts,  Sails,  Yards 
and  Rigging."  The  Dictionary, 
which  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  years  old,  was  com- 
piled by  Mr.  William  Falconer, 
and  is  a  gem.  When  perusing 
it  one  cannot  help  but  feel 
some  of  the  romance  that 
made  the  sailing  ships  of  old 
so  fascinating,  for  the  defini- 
tions given  would  prove  an  in- 
spiration to  any  "old  salt"  read- 
ing it.  For  instance,  the  sail- 
ing ships  illustrated  in  this  ar- 
ticle are  described  as  follows: 
Fig.  4  exhibits  a  fnow  under 
fail:  fig.  5  reprefents  a  ketch  at 
anchor;  fig.  6  a  brig  or  brigan- 
tine;  fig.  7  a  bilander;  fig.  8  a 
xebec;  fig.  9  a  fchooner;  fig.  10 
a  galliot:  fig.  11  a  dogger;  all 
of  which  are  under  fail:  fig.  12 
and  13  two  gallies,  one  of 
which  is  under  fail  and  the 
other  rowing;  and  fig.  14  a 
floop.  The  ketch,  whofe  fails 
are  furled,  is  furnished  with  a 
try  fail,  like  the  fnow,  and  it 
has  a  fore-fail,  fore  ftay-fail, 
and  a  jib,  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  a  floop,  but  the  fails  on  the 
main-maft  and  mizzen-maft  are 
Ijke  thofe  of  a  fhip.  The  main 
fail  and  main  top-fail  of  the 
brig  are  like  thofe  of  the 
fchooner;  and  the  fore-maft  is 
rigged  and  equipped  with  fails 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fhip 
and  fnow.  The  fails,  mafts 
and  yards  of  the  xebec  are  ex- 
tremely different  from  thefe. 
In  the  fchooner  both  the  main- 
fail  and  the  forefail  are  ex- 
tended by  a  boom  and  gaflF, 
as  likewise  is  the  floop's  main- 
fail;  the  fails  of  the  dogger 
and  the  galliot  are  fufficiently 
expreffc<l  in  the  plate:  and 
finally  the  gallies  are  navigated 
with  lateen-fails,  which  are  ex- 
tremely ditTerent  from  thofe  of 
vetTels   above   defcribed. 


s-^n.e    of    the    small 


hand-hammered    spikes    with    which    she    (Father 
Hennepin's   boat)    was   fastened,   and   to   this   day 
the  fastening  of  planks,  in  Lake  vessels,  is  of  iron 
spikes,  with  through  bolts  in  the  larger  craft." 
This   would   seem   to  indicate   that   spikes   were 

used  on  the  lakes  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  because  a  French 
missionary  in  the  seventeenth 
century  had  fastened  his  boat 
with  them,  whereas  the  real  rea- 
son for  the  practice  is  given  by 
Hall,  in  the  following  words : 

"The  shape  of  the  hulls  of  the 
lake  schooners  permits  the  use 
of  a  great  deal  of  straight  timber 
in  the  frames.  The  floor  timbers, 
and  for  a  long  distance  amid- 
ships, the  top  timbers  also  are 
nearly  straight.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice, therefore,  to  cut  the  frames 
out  of  heavy  plank  (or  flitch,  as 
it  is  called)  five,  six  or  seven 
inch  flitch  being  used,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the 
spacing  of  the  frames  being  as 
a  rule  from  20  to  22  inches.  The 
comparative  thinness  of  the  tim- 
bers rendering  injudicious  the 
use  of  treenails  for  fastening  on 
the  plank,  iron  bolts  and  spikes 
are  used  instead.  The  plankine; 
is  usually  square-fastened  with 
two  spikes  and  the  two  iron  bolts 
in  each  frame,  but  the  practice 
varies,  in  some  vessels  three 
spikes  and  one  bolt  being  used, 
in  others  four  iron  bolts." 

The  lake  rules  themselves  show 
that  spikes  were  considered  a 
second  choice  to  treenails,  but  the 
circumstances  mentioned  by  Hall 
forced  the  use  of  spikes  and 
bolts. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  the  evidence  available  points 
towards  the  substitution  of  wood 
for  metail  in  ship  fastening, 
rather  than  the  reverse.  It  is 
quite  probable,  however,  that 
such  fastenings  have  been  largely 
used  together  from  very  ancient 
times,  but  that  the  treenail  has 
gradually  replaced  metal  as  the 
main  planking  fastenings.  In 
any  case,  the  evidence  presented 
in  this  article  leads  the  writer 
to  the  conclusion  that  treenails 
are  not  a  makeshift  due  to  any 
lack  of  metal  in  past  centuries, 
nor  are  thev  an  archaism  due  to 
prejudice  and  lack  of  initiative, 
but  the  results  of  deliberate  con- 
sideration and  observation.  The 
shipwrights  who  used  them  (and 
they  were  the  best  in  the  world  i 
!  in  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Ameri- 
can shif),  and  many  of  those  who 
still  use  them  did  and  do  believe  that  they  are 
as  essential  to  the  well-being  oi  the  ship  as  metal 
faste!HnLr<.  and  possibly  more  so.  A  close  study 
oi  the  [»n>perties  nf  metals  and  wood  leads  the 
writer  to  the   >ame   conclusion. 


American  Seaports 

By  H.  McL.  Harding 

Terminal  Engineer,  New  York  City 


ALL  that  most  ports  need  for  the  present  is 
to    discharge   and    load    ships,    barges    and 
lighters  with  more  rapidity — that   is,  three 
times  faster  than  is  done  at  present — util- 
izing their  often  present  extensive  piers  and  bulk- 
heads.    This   is   easily,    quickly   and    economically 
possible. 

To  do  this,  there  must  be  no  congestion  points, 
either  on  the  side  of  the  pier,  on  the  pier,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  pier,  or  elsewhere. 

The  above  is  equivalent  in  results  to  increasing 
the  present  berthing  frontage  three  times.  In  ad- 
dition, the  short  holding  areas  must  also  be  equiv- 
alent in  holding  capacity  to  three  times  as  much. 
This  is  to  be  taken  as  an  average. 

No  one  would  question  that,  if  there  w'ere  three 
times  as  many  piers  and  bulkheads  as  at  present, 
many  ports  would  have  a  great  surplus. 

But  only  is  this  three  times  increase  possible 
with  the  present  linear  frontage  and  surface  area, 
but  the  American  terminal  engineer  naturally  can 
improve  on  foreign  installations  in  adapting  them 
to  American  conditions. 

Many  other  foreign  ports  having  similar  unfav- 
orable conditions  have  obtained  this  three-fold  re- 
sult. These  pioneers  learned  their  lesson  many 
years  ago,  being  forced  to  it  by  an  active  mercan- 
tile marine.  They  have  written  down  the  exact 
number  of  tons  they  were  transferring  when  their 
conditions  were  the  vSame  as  at  certain  American 
ports  and  what  the  tonnage  was  after  improving. 
They  employed  water  (hydraulic),  steam  (the  en- 
gine), and  electricity  (the  travelling  hoist). 

At  first  the  various  ports  tried  diflferent  methods, 
but  finally  almost  all  foreign  ports  followed  prac- 
tically the  same  terminal  principles. 

A  barge  and  lighter,  even  when  tw^o  were  lying 
side  by  side,  and  even  without  masts,  were  un- 
loaded by  their  mechanical  appliances,  which  would 
have  been  impossible  with  cargo  masts. 

A  space  alongside  of  the  pier,  8  feet  by  8  feet 
(64  square  feet),  easily  congested  by  one  or  two 
winches  per  hatch,  was  not  what  they  used  for  dis- 
charging ships,  but  served  a  space  40  feejt  by  100 
feet,  or  4,000  square  feet,  without  rehandling  or 
moving  the  machine.  By  these  machines,  combined 
with  the  ships'  winches,  six  packages  or  drafts 
were  going  through  the  air  at  one  hatch  at  one 
time,  instead  of  as  is  usual  at  Pacific  ports — one, 
or  at  the  utmost  two,  drafts. 

Instead  of  building  new  piers,  by  an  investment 
of  one-tenth  the  cost  of  a  new  pier,  they  obtained 
equivalent  results.  These  port  engineers  from  their 
experience  realized  that  operative  conditions  were 
the  factors  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  that  a 
one-story  shed  without  columns,  without  elevators, 
without  chutes,  without  other  floor  incumbrances, 
were  far  less  easily  congested  than  when  these  un- 
avoidable elements  of  a  two-story  shed  were  pres- 
ent. They  also  knew  that  a  one-story  shed,  30 
feet  clear  space  beneath  the  trusses,  had  a  greater 
holding  capacity  than  a  two-story  shed  thirty-six 
feet  in  height.  In  the  one-story  shed  there  were 
no  obstructions,  greater  speed  and  less  cost  of  op- 
eration and  less  initial  investment.   Thev  had  learn- 


ed from  daily  operation  the  value  of  conserving 
floor  space,  utilizing  unoccupied  air  spaces,  and  the 
necessity  of  co-ordination  between  the  railway  car 
and  the  vessel. 

Although  not  in  their  records,  such  early  port 
officials  probably  made  their  trial  by  error,  which 
mistakes  should  not  today  be  repeated  by  those 
just  entering  into  a  new  era  of  port  development, 
due  to  a  great  merchant  marine  and  a  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  unequalled  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  which  will  be  the  great 
port  of  the  Pacific,  whose  commerce  will  equal  that 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  if  it  will  avoid  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  and  profit  from  the  experience 
of  others. 


All  steamers  built  in  San  Francisco  and  San  Pe- 
dro and  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department  for 
operation  will  be  outfitted  with  crews  from  the 
local  Naval  Reserve  Training  Station.  This  infor- 
mation was  given  out  by  officers  of  the  station  re- 
cently. In  the  last  month,  three  steamers  have 
been  outfitted  with  crews  from  the  station  here — 
the  "West  Galeta,"  the  "Ozaukee"  and  the  "Caw- 
taba."  The  former  was  constructed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  the 
"Ozaukee"  by  the  Long  Beach  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, and  the  "Catawba"  by  the  Fulton  Shipbuild- 
ing (Company. 


RULES   COVERING  UNLOADING   OF 
RESTRICTED  COMMODITIES 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  notified  all  shipping 
companies  and  shipping  agencies  that  vessels  sail- 
ing from  foreign  ports  on  or  after  October  1,  1918, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  unload  any  shipment  of 
restricted  commodities  for  importation  into  the 
United  States,  except  coin,  bullion,  and  currency, 
unless  such  shipment  is  covered  by  an  invoice 
duly  certified  by  the  appropriate  United  States 
consular  officer,  or  unless  said  shipment  is  covered 
by  one  of  the  'TBF"  or  general  licenses,  and  that, 
if  any  shipping  company  shall  bring  to  the  United 
States  any  restricted  commodity  not  so  covered 
by  such  consular  invoice,  said  company  will  be 
compelled  to  return  said  commodity  to  the  port 
of  origin  at  its  own  expense.  Shipping  companies 
will  be  protected,  however,  in  accepting  freight, 
provided  they  make  certain  that  the  invoice  cov- 
ering the  commodity  has  been  duly  certified  by 
the  American  consular  oflFicer. 

This  policy  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that,  since  the  restrictions  upon  imports  became 
eflFective,  many  shipments  have  arrived  at  United 
States  ports,  for  importation  of  which  no  licenses 
have  been  issued.  These  shipments  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  unloaded  and  have  caused  great 
congestion  of  the  docks  and  warehouses. 

It  is  expected  that  the  precautions  now  taken 
w^ill  prevent  this,  and  thus  facilitate  the  handling 
of  foreign  trade  as  well  as  the  enforcement  of  the 
import  restrictions  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving tonnage. 


What  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Has  Accom- 
plished with  the  Co-operation  of  Our  American 

Shipbuilders 


WITHIN  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  on  September  first,  1918, 
there  are  2185  seagoing  vessels,  totaling 
9,511,915  deadweight  tons.  Of  these,  1294, 
totaling  6,596,405  deadweight  tons,  fly  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Under  charter  to  the  Shipping  Board 
and  to  American  citizens  there  are  891  foreign  ves- 
sels, totaling  2,915,510  deadweight  tons.  At  the 
time  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  included  approximately  only 

2,750,000  deadweight  tons  of  seagoing  vessels  of 
over  1500  deadweight  tons.  The  expansion  of  the 
fleet  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Shipping  Board 
has  come  about  for  the  most  part  during  the  past 
year.    This  fleet  lists  as  follows  on  Sept.  1,  1918: 


3.017,238  deadweight  tons,  is  nearly  four  times  all 
the  seagoing  tonnage  (of  over  1500  deadweight 
tons)  built  in  the  United  States  in  any  four  pre- 
war years.  The  total  launchings  since  the  first  of 
this  year,  482  vessels,  of  2,392,692  deadweight  tons, 
are  more  than  eight  times  the  seagoing  tonnage 
(of  over  1500  deadweight  tons)  produced  in  this 
country  in  any  prewar  year. 

In  the  four  prewar  years,  1913-1916,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  this  country  built  107  seagoing  steam 
vessels  of  over  1500  deadweight  tons,  totaling  805,- 
037  deadweight  tons.  The  high  mark  of  prewar 
production  in  the  United  States  of  seagoing  ves- 
sels of  over  1500  deadweight  tons  was  reached  in 


Dead- 

weigrht 

tons 


Requisitioned  American  merchant  ships  

Ex-German  and  Ex-Austrian  ships  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Government 

New  Ships  owned  by  United  States  Shipping  Board 

Old  Lake  steamers  transferred  

American  merchant  ships  not  yet  requisitioned  (of  over  1,500  dead-weight  tons) 

Dutch    steamers   requisitioned   - 

Foreign  ships  chartered  to  United  States  Shipping  Board 

Foreign  ships  chartered  to  American  citizens  


Total 


449 

100 

256 

31 
377 

81 
291 
600 


2,185 


2,900,525 
644.713 

1,465,963 
117.800 
980,459 
486,945 

1,208.411 

1 ,707.099 

9,511,915 


Expansion  of  Our  Merchant  Marine 

The  American  merchant  marine  is  today  expand- 
ing more  rapidly  than  any  other  in  the  world.  In 
August  of  this  year  the  United  States  took  rank 
as  the  leading  shipbuilding  nation  in  the  world. 
It  now  has  more  shipyards,  more  shipways,  more 
shipworkers,  more  ships  under  construction,  and  is 
building  more  ships  every  month  than  any  other 
country,  not  excepting  the  United  Kingdom,  hith- 
erto easily  the  first  shipbuilding  power.  Prior  to 
the  war  the  United  States  stood  a  poor  third 
among  the  shipbuilding  nations. 

Since  August,  1917,  more  seagoing  tonnage  has 
been  launched  from  American  shipyards  than  was 
ever  launched  before  in  a  similar  period  anywhere. 
The  total,  as  of  September  1,  1918,  574  vessels,  of 


1916,  when  there  were  built  38  vessels,  of  285,555 
deadweight  tons. 

The  Rate  of  Progress 

The  rapid  progress  American  shipbuilding  has 
made  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  Shipping 
Board  is  shown  by  the  table  below. 

Deliveries 

More  than  2,000,000  deadweight  tons  of  new 
ships  have  been  completed  and  delivered  to  the 
Shipping  Board  during  the  past  year.  The  first 
delivery  was  made  on  August  30,  1917,  by  the  To- 
ledo Shipbuilding  Company  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  The 
first  million  tons  of  completed  ships  were  obtained 
in  May;  the  second  million  in  August.  The  de- 
liveries to  the  Shipping  Board  in  August  broke  all 
world's   records   in   the  production   of  ocean-going 


Launchings 

(August,  1917-18,  inclusive) 


Date 


Wood  ships 


Composite 
Ships 


Steel  contract 
Ships 


Requisitioned 
Steel  Ships 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


Dead- 

wciRht 

tons 


Num-    I 

bcr     1 


Dead- 

weitfht 

tons 


Num- 
ber 


Dead- 
weight 
tons 


Num- 
ber 


Dead- 
weight 
tons 


Num- 
ber 


Dead- 
weight 
tons 


August,  1917  .... 
September,  1917 
October,  1917  .. 
November,  1917 
December,  1917 
January,  1918  ... 
February.  1918 

March,  1918  

April,  1918  

May,  1918  

June,  1918  

July,  1918  

August,  1918  


4 
10 
16 
30 
22 
53 
33 


7.500 


Total ;  170 


14,500 

36,0CK) 

55,5(X) 

1()8.2CK) 

78,700 

lS7.7fH) 

111.350 

599,450 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
4 


I 


13 


4.0(X) 
4,(XK) 
4,(XX) 
7.5(X) 
3.5(X) 
11.0(X1 
14,5(X) 


1 

2 

1 

o 

6 

7 
14 
13  ! 
35 
48 


8.800 

17,600 

8,800 

21,150 

51.650 

45.850 

85,025 

74,300 

218.725 

176,400 


16 
12 
19 
19 
21 
15 
23 
27 
22 
28 
13 
33 
13 


127,055 

61,930 

131,126 

135.805 

134,730 

103.700 

132.200 

167,266 

119,880 

164,530 

77,050 

216.986 

88.730 


I 


16 
12 
19 
20 
25 
16 
31 
44 
46 
74 
49 


I  124 
98 


48,5(K)  ;     130  !     708.300  '     2'jl   I     1.660.988  |     574 


127.055 
61,930 
131,126 
144.605 
159,830 
112,500 
171.850 
258,916 
225,230 
365^55 
233,550 
634.411 
390,980 

3.017,238 


1 
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tonnage  and  established  the  United  States  as  the 
leading  shipbuilding  nation  of  the  world.  They 
totaled  338,983  deadweight  tons.  Those  from  Amer- 
ican shipyards  to  the  Shipping  Board  in  August 
totaled  313,380  deadweight  tons,  exceeding  the  pre- 
vious world's  record  for  any  month,  which  had  been 
made  by  British  shipyards  in  May,  1918,  by  17,8^9 
deadweight  tons.  The  deliveries  to  the  Shipping 
Board  by  American  shipyards  from  August  30, 
1917,  to  and  including  August  31,  1918,  totaled  325 
seagoing  vessels  of  1,941,875  deadweight  tons.  Ad- 
ding eight  vessels  of  66,357  deadweight  tons  de- 
livered by  Japanese  shipyards,  the  grand  total  of 
deliveries  to  the  Shipping  Board  up  to  September 
1,  1918.  was  333  vessels  of  2,008,232  deadweight 
tons.  The  monthly  progress  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


•hipping  B«nl  bf  the  WilMm  ShipbuldinE  Campui;  ol  Aitoria.  Ore. 

The  deliveries  to  the  Shipping  Board  from  Amer- 
ican shipyards  in  1918  to  date  (September  1)  in 
comparison  with  the  output  for  the  same  period 
by   British  shipyards  show  up  as  follows: 


Month 

UnLl»d 
Stata 

^„"X 

123.042 
161,226 
171.413 
254.413 
278,199 
236.079 
313,380 

242  511 

295  511 

187,019 

Total „ 

1,626,052 

1.546.161 

To  date  American  shipyards  lead  by  79,981  tons. 


Deliveries  by  Months 

(August.  1917-18.  inclusive) 


R«l 

uiiitioncd 

Stcd 

c™t»c. 

Wood  contract 

Conlraet,  built 

Total 

bcr 

Dei>d- 

Num- 
htt 

Dud- 
-ei«ht 

hi?" 

Sgt 

bci 

Dud. 
weight 

Dead- 
weight 

1 

7 
13 

18 
11 

10 
IS 
19 
30 
36 
35 
19 
22 

2.930 
47.029 
87,758 

78,805 
99.301 

79,729 
1 14,521 
152,678 
162.842 
214,508 
198.230 
109,006 
128.448 



1 

7 
13 
18 
11 
11 
16 
20 
31 
43 
51 
4S 
66 

47,029 
87.758 

8.S21 

8.548 
8,571 

36,405 
61.969 
109.073 
106,402 

99301 

1 
1 

6 

9 
18 

19 

February,    1918   





161,226 

171.413 
254,418 

May.   1918  

1 

5 
5 
22 

3,566 
18.000 
18,000 
78,500 



2 

3 
3 

15.837 
24.917 
25,603 

July    1918 

338,983 

236 

1.475,485 

56 

348.090 

33 

118.000 

333 

2.008,232 

One  of  th*  record   ibipi   delivcrnl   to   the   Shipping  Board  by  the  Skinner  and  Eddy  Corporation.   Seattle 
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N'O'Ji;.    'I'lip  fiin-n'iiTiK  labli:  i*  in  de.nl-weiKhi  toil's.  "Crawl  Keys."     This  world's  record  was  made  by 

'II.C  .lrlii..i.»  I..  111.-  ShipLiMK  U..ar<l.l..  n..t  embrace  all  (he   Oeat    Lakes   Engineering   Works   of   Ecorse, 

l"r«..mK  ""sx'l,  '.'f  .Vvr'r  i.su'^ic*a JcIbM  iV^^^^^  -^'■'^•■-     The   keel   of   the  "Crawl   Keys"   was   laid 

(Jit  ri-'|iiihiiii.ii  i.r  I'l.iiiraii' fnr  tlic  SliippiiiK  iioanl.     The  <'»  July   'l-     The  vessel  was  launched  in  the  rec- 

liKiiirs    iif    |ir<><liitii<iii    whjili    iir'iiierly    i'>rre-<i»niil    wiili  i)rd-i>reaking    time    of    sixteen    calendar    (fourteen 

tl..,M-  ..I  iju-  liriii,li  A.lMiirriliy  ar<-  o.mi.i!.-.]  I.y  ilie   lii.-  w(.rking)  days.     On  August  13  the  "Crawl  Keys" 

■  i>:iil     III      \:ii'1i/rLliii1i       ivlilrli       liki.      Ilii-      ^rilwli      Ailinir^ilr  v  '^  *     ,      ''    ,                ,              "  ^          r    i«                         « 

was  cumpleteu,  and  on   the  following  day  il  was 
accepted    by    the    Shipping    Board    and    placed    in 

riciit    in    tile    Iiis-  i  )i,iv  thirty-seven  calendar  days  were  required  in 

t.iry  •>(  .slii[il>iiil.liiig,  in  this  or  ;niy  utlicr  cuimtry.  May  and   June   to   build   the   "Tuckahoe,"   a   steel 

wuj.    the    hmrichiiig    from    .Ainericiui   shipyards   mi  ccill'ier  of  5500  deadweight  tons.     This  sensational 

Jti<lf|n-ii'h'in-i-   i>ay  of  iiim't^-livo  sti-cl,   w.hhI,  and  j,ju-e    for    war-time    shipbuilding   was    set    by    the 

(■i.itiji...siif  vo.sM-ls.  liitahiLg  4/4.-((.4  -k-iid weight  tons.  \(.vv  Vnrk  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Camden.  N.  J. 

Thiis  ill  mu-  day  llicic  wvrv  l;uui<-lii-il  lHH,'Hf)  dead-  A  worlds  record  was  made  when  the  "  Tucka- 

■  we  it;  111  lulls  iiicirv  ilian  the  iiiilpm  of  si.'agi)iiig  t<m-  ii,,c"   was   launched   ninety   per  cent   complete   on 

nam-    mf  ovci'   l.>(Ml  dradwcigbt    ti.ns)   in   the  liL'st  June  5  in  twenty-seven  days  two  hours  and  fifty 

pri'war  yt-ar  of   ,\iiuTicaii   sliiiibiiilding.  minutes  from  keel  laying.    Another  world's  record 

Aiuitber   world's  ri'i'iird  was  made  by  .\mcrican  «!is   made   ten   davs   later   when   the   "Tuckahoe," 

shiiiyard>    fur    tlii>    moiuh    of    July.      T1kt<-    were  ready   for  scrvicc.'was   delivered   to  the   Shipping 

laumdu-d  in   llial   nioiilh   1_'(>  sU-el.  wood,  and  com-  l'„,rird.     The  "Tuckahoe"  was  carrying  coal  to  New 

posiK-    vcsM-ls.    Uitabiig    (I.U.41I     ilwidwcigbt    tmi^.  Hugland  on  the  fortieth  day. 

This  toial  1 ■(•  than  doubles  tin-  Irium-liiiig  i.)!als  'Dk.    ten    fastest    Iniilt    seagoing    vessels    in    the 

for  aiiv  nioiitb  in  the  history  of  llrilish  sliipvards.  world    have   conic   from   American   shipyards    this 

Hcfoiv   ilu-   war   liriiish    shipyards   lamu-hcd    more  year.     Thcv  are: 

vessels  aiimtally  than  all  the  others  in  the  world.  '    "Crawl   Revs."   freighter.  3500  deadweight  tons. 

,\n    uiipreeedetited    pace    of    eonstruetion    marks  Creat     Lakes    Kngineering    Works,    Kcorsc.    Mich., 

the    rapidly    increasing    .nitput    of    tunna.yo    from  34  (calendar)  davs. 

American    shipyards.      .Ml    records    for    fast    shiji-  ■■Tuckahoe."  collier.  5500  deadweight  tons.  New 

hnildiiig  are  now   held  hy  them.     lU-f.^rc  the   war  V,.rk    Shipbuilding   Company.   Camden.    X.   J..   37 

from  nine  niotilhs  io  a  year  were  ro(|uired  to  build  (calendar!  days. 

u  .t.^lXI-tou   steel   seagoing   vessel,   from   a   \ear   to  "West  f^iaiiga,"  freighter,  8.M3  deadweight  tons, 

a  year  and  a  hall"  to  build  a  5.MX)-tuu  steel'  vessel.  Skinner   X;    luldv   Corporati.m,   Seattle.   "8    (calen- 

and  from  a  vear  ami  a  half  to  two  vears  to  com-  darl  ilavs. 

plete  a  vessel  of  MKXl  Ions  and  -.ver.  '■West  Unsokie."  freighter,  8800  deadweight  tons, 

In  jiiK  and  .\ngnsi  of  this  vear  oiilv  thirtv-fotir  Skinner  &   Kddv  Corporation.   Seattle,   79    {calen- 

calendar  days  elapsed  helween  the  keel  laving  and  darl   ilavs. 

deli\er\    of  llie  3.MXI  dea<lweij;ht  ton  steel   freighter  "West     Holmmac."     freighter,    8^04    deadweight 
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"L.  J.    Drake"   lankct.  bmlding  al   Iht   An 

tons.  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation,  Seattle.  80  (cal- 
endar)  days. 

"Lake  Xarka."  freigliter.  3530  deadweiglit  tons, 
American  Shipbuilding  Company.  Cleveland.  84 
(calendar)  days. 

"West  Colias,"  freighter,  85.^4  deadweiRht  tons. 
Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation,  Seattle,  85  (calen- 
dar) days. 

"West  Ganibo,"  freighter,  8554  deadweight  tons. 
Skinner  &:  Eddy  Corporation,  Seattle.  86  (calen- 
dar) days. 

"\\'est  Ekonk."  freighter,  8554  deadweight  tons. 
Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation,  Seattle,  88  (calen- 
dar) days. 

"West  Alsek,"  freighter,  8529  deadweight  tons; 
"West  Apaum."  freighter.  8516  deadweight  tons, 
and  "West  Gotomska."  freighter,  8586  deadweight 
tons.  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation,  Seattle;  and 
"Lake  Gardner."  freighter,  3300  deadweight  tons. 
Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Ecorse,  Mich., 
92  (calendar)  days. 

The  speed  that  American  shipbuilding  has  at- 
tained this  year  is  further  shown  by  the  following 
launchings  made  in  record  time: 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  launched  the  3400-ton  steel  freighter  "Corsi- 
cana"  on  August  7,  28  (calendar)  days  after  the 
keel  laying. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  of  Alameda, 
Cal.,  launched  the  12,000-ton  freighter  "Invincible" 
on  August  4,  31   (calendar)  days  after  keel  laying. 

American    Shipbuilding   Company   of   Cleveland, 


n   Shipbuilding   and   Dcydock    Company.  StatU- 

launched  the  3550-ton  steel  freighter  "Lake  Xarka" 
on   May  4,  46  |  calendar  I   days  after  keel   laying. 

Baltimore  Dry  Dock  i*t  Shipbuihling  Company 
of  Baltimore,  launched  the  6450-ion  steel  refriger- 
ator ship  "South  Pole"  on  June  17,  46  (calendar) 
days  after  keel  laying. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  of  .Mameda, 
Cal..  launched  the  12,000-ton  steel  freighter  "De- 
fiance" on  July  4.  46  (calendar)  days  from  keel 
laying.  On  the  same  day  this  yard  launched  three 
other  12-000-ton  steel  freighters,  one  of  them,  ihe 
'\"ictorious,"  66  (calendar)  days  from  keel  laying. 
Shipyards  and  Shiipways 

When  the  present  Shipping  Board  began  its  work 
in  .-August,  1917.  there  were  only  sixty-one  ship- 
yards in  the  L'nited  States.  There  were  thirty- 
seven  steel  shipyards  with  162  waya.  About  three- 
quarters  of  their  capacity  had  been  pre-empted  by 
ihe  naval  construction  program,  while  private  or- 
ders overflowed  the  remaining  ways.  In  the  twen- 
ty-four wood  shipyards  there  were  only  seventy- 
three  ways. 

The  largest  shipyards  in  the  world  in  September, 
1918,  are  those  of'  the  United  States.  The  Clyde 
River,  in  Scotland,  historically  famous  as  the  great- 
est of  all  shipbuilding  localities,  is  already  sur- 
passed by  two  shipbuilding  districts  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  by  two  on  the  Pacific  Coast — by  Dela- 
ware River  and  Xewark  Bay  in  the  East  and  by 
Oakland  Harbor  and  Puget  Sound  in  the  West. 
One  yard.  Hog  Island,  on  the  Delaware,  is  equip- 
ped  to  produce   more   tonnage  annually   than   the 
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output  of  all  the  shipyards  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  any  prewar  year.     It  has  fifty  ways. 

There  are  now  203  shipyards  in  the  United 
States.  The  list  comprises  77  steel,  117  wood,  two 
composite  and  seven  concrete  shipyards.  Of  these, 
155  are  completed,  35  more  than  half  completed, 
and  only  13  less  than  half  completed.  The  great 
plant  at  Hog  Island  is  95  per  cent  completed — built 
in  one  year.  Its  site,  when  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war,  was  a  swampy  marsh. 

Every  month  of  the  past  year  has  added  to  the 
number  of  American  shipways,  until  today  the  im- 
pressive total  is  1020 — more  than  double  the  total 
of  shipways  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Of  the 
927  shipways  that  are  for  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  of  the  Shipping  Board,  810  are  listed 
today  as  completed,  and  only  117  are  to  be  added. 
There  are  410  completed  ways  for  the  construction 
of  steel  ships,  400  completed  ways  for  the  construc- 
tion of  wood,  composite,  and  concrete  ships. 

The     status     of    the 
shipyard    plants    is 
shown    in    the    follow- 
ing  summary : 
Employees 

The  records  of  the 
United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  show  that 
there  are  now  approx- 
imately 386,000  em- 
ployees in  the  ship- 
yards. There  were  less 
than  50,000  shipwork- 
ers  in  July,  1916. 

The  weekly  pay-roll 
of  the  shipyards  build- 
ing ships  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  Shipping 
Board  is  $10,500,000. 
Program  and  Contracts 

Here  is  the  program 
of     ship      construction 

which    the    Shipping   Board    has    placed   with    the 
rapidly  expanding  shipyards  of  the  country: 

Dead-weight  tons 

2249  contract  ships,  totaling 13,212,712 

42  concrete  ships,  totaling 301,500 

402  requisitioned  ships,  totaling 2,790,792 


STATUS  OP  WORLD  TONNAGE,  SEPTEMBER   1.   1918 

(Germany  and  Austria  excluded) 

Dead* weight  tons 
Total    losses    (Allied   and   neutral)    August,    1914-Sept.    1, 

1918     21,404,913 

Total    construction    (Allied    and    neutral)    August,    1914- 
Sept.    1,    1918    14,247,825 

Total   enemv  tonnage  acquired    (to  end  of   1917) 3  795,000 

Excess   of   losses   over   gains    3,362,088 

Estimated  normal  increase  in  world's  tonnage  if  war  had 

not  occurred  (based  on  rate  of  increase,  1905-1914).  14,700,000 
Net  deficit  due  to  war    18,062,088 

Construction  of  ships  in  a  single  month  exceeded  destruction 
of  them  for  a  similar  period,  in  May,  1918,  for  the  first  time 
since  December,   1915. 

In   August,   deliveries   to  the   Shipping   Board   and   other   sea- 

f^oing  construction  in  the  United  States  passed  Allied  and  neutral 
osses  for  that  month.     The  figures: 

Gross  tons 

Deliveries  to  the  Shipping  Board 244,121 

Other   construction   over    1,000   gross 16,918 


Recruiting  Service 

A  recruiting  service  was  established  June  1,  1917, 
for  the  purpose  of  training  American  citizens  to 
serve  as  officers  and  in  the  crews  of  vessels  in  the 
merchant  marine.  Henry  Howard  of  Boston  was 
named  director  of  the  service. 

Work  of  training  men  qualified  by  two  years'  ex- 
perience at  sea  to  serve  as  deck  officers,  by  means 
of  a  short  intensive  course  in  navigation,  was  be- 
gun June  4,  1917.  The  training  of  men  with  tech- 
nical experience  fitting  them  to  serve  as  marine 
engineers  was  begun  in  July,  1917.  Training  of 
crews  was  begun  in  January,  1918. 

The  experienced  men  trained  as  deck  and  en- 
gine-room officers  are  recruited  through  section 
chiefs  of  the  recruiting  service  stationed  at  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Jacksonville,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  and  Cleveland,  and  at  the  schools. 

Recruiting  of  inexperienced  men,  to  be  trained  for 
service  in  merchant-marine  crews,  is  conducted  at 

6854  official  enrolling 
stations,  established  at 
drug  stores,  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  status  of  the  ser- 
vice (September,  1918) 
is  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary: 


Total      261,039 

Losses    (Allied    and    neutral) 259,400 

America  alone  surpassed  losses   for  month   by 1,630 

NOTE. — World's  merchant  tonnage  as  of  Tune  30.  1914,  to- 
taled 49,089,552  gross  tons,  or,  roughly,  73,634,328  dead-weight 
tons.    (Lloyd*s   Register.) 
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2693  ships  16,305,004 

The  Shipping  Board  has  also  contracted  for  the 
construction  of  170  wood  barges,  279  steel,  wood 
and  concrete  tugs,  100  trawlers  and  25  harbor  oil 
barges,  totaling  50,000  deadweight  tons. 

Definition  of  Tonnage :  To  make  clear  the  mean- 
ing of  the  different  kinds  of  tonnage,  these  defini- 
tions are  given.  The  term  ''gross  tons"  is  held  to 
express  in  units  of  100  cubic  feet  the  entire  cubical 
capacity  of  the  vessel,  including  spaces  occupied 
by  cabins,  engines,  boilers,  and  coal  bunkers.  The 
**net  ton''  is  regarded  as  equaling  100  cubic  feet  of 
capacity,  exclusive  of  deductions  for  space  occupied 
by  cabins,  machinery,  etc.  *'Deafl\vei.i;ht"  tonnage 
signifies  the  maxiniuni  weight  of  cargo,  bunkers, 
consumable  stores,  and  all  other  weight,  including 
passengers  and  crew. 


Training  Merchant 
Marine  Officers 

Officers   schools,   Z2. 
Attendance  June, 

1917,  to  December  14, 

1918,  10,242. 

Length  of  term,  nav- 
igation schools,  six 
weeks;  engineering 
schools,  one  month. 

Men  in  classes  on 
August  31,  1918,  1450. 
Experienced  men  only 
admitted. 

Training  Merchant  Marine  Crews 

Recruits  (inexperienced)  enrolled  for  training  as 
apprentice  seamen,  firemen,  coal  passers,  cooks  and 
stewards,  February,*  1918,  21,27^, 

Rate  of  enrollment,  September,  1918,  4500  a  week. 

Training  stations  in  commission:  At  Boston 
(base  of  Atlantic  Training  Squadron);  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Norfolk,  New  Orleans  and 
Cleveland. 

Training  ships  in  commission:  Based  at  Boston, 
the  "Calvin  Austin,"  "Gov.  Dingley,"  "Gen.  Cobb"; 
based  at  New  York,  the  '^Dorothy  Bradford";  based 
at  San  Francisco,  the  "Iris";  based  at  Seattle,  the 
"Iroquois"  and  "Chippewa."  Training  ships  fitting 
out:  At  New  Orleans,  the  "Mandeville";  at  Cleve- 
land, the  "Missouri";  at  Boston,  the  "Minnesota" 
(to  replace  the  "President").  Station  ships  in  com- 
mission :  At  Boston,  the  "Meade"  (ex  "City  of  Ber- 
lin");  at  Norfolk,  the  "President";  at  San  Fran- 
cisco,  the   '*Ocean   Wave." 

Capacity  of  cruising  training  ships,  4000  appren- 
tices a  month. 

Total  capacity  of  stations,  training  and  receiving 
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ships,  6100  men  a  month.     On  board  ships  and  at 
stations,  6035. 

Duration  of  training,  average,  six  weeks. 

Graduates  shipped  out  in  merchant-marine  crews 
in    proportion    of    four 
to  every  six  able   sea- 
men in  the  crew. 
Functions 

The  United  States 
Shipping  Board  was 
originally  designed  to 
promote  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American 
merchant  marine  and 
to  regulate  foreign  and 
domestic  shipping. 
Since  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  in  to  the 
war,  additional  legisla- 
tion has  given  it  com- 
prehensive emergency 
powers  to  meet  war 
problems  and  demands 
in  the  sphere  of  ship- 
ping. 

Emergency    Fleet 
Corporation 

This  auxiliary  of  the 
United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  was  cre- 
ated in  April,  1917,  as 
a  corporation  through 
the  instrumentality  of 
which  the  board  could 
do  whatever  was  nec- 
essary  to   add    to   our 

ship  tonnage.  Its  power  of  construction  is  limited 
only  by  the  measure  of  its  appropriations. 

The  President  on  December  22,  1916,  nominated 
as  commissioners  of  the  Shipping  Board  the  fol- 
lowing: William  Denman.  of  California;  Bernard 
N\  Baker,  of  Maryland;  John  A.  Donald,  of  New 
York;  John  B.  White,  of  Missouri;  and  Theodore 
Brent,  of  Louisiana. 

On  January  19,  1917,  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
appointments  of  Messrs.  Denman,  Baker,  White 
and  Brent,  and  on  January  23,  1917,  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Donald. 

On  January  26,  1917,  the  President  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Commissioner  Baker,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1917,  the  board,  as  so  constituted,  was  for- 
mally organized. 

On  March  12,  1917,  the  President  nominated 
Raymond  B.  Stevens,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  a 
commissioner    of    the    Shipping    Board,    vice    Mr. 

Baker,  resigned,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ste- 
vens was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  March  IS,  1917. 

On  July  24,  1917,  the  President  accepted  the  res- 
ignation of  Commissioners  Denman  and  White,  and 
nominated  as  commissioners  in  their  stead,  respect- 
ively, Edward  N.  Hurley,  of  Illinois,  and  Bain- 
bridge  Colby,  of  New  York,  those  nominations  be- 
ing confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  July  25,  1917,  and 
August  8,  1917,  respectively. 

On  July  26,  1917,  the  President  accepted  the  res- 
ignation of  Commissioner  Brent,  and  on  September 
29,  1917,  nominated  to  succeed  him  Charles  R. 
Page,    of    California,    who    was    confirmed    by    the 


RECAPITULATION 

Shipyards  for  the  construction  of  seagoing  ships  in  the  United 
States,  January,  1917,  61  shipyards  (37  steel,  24  wood),  hav- 
ing  235   ways. 

Shipyards  and  shipways  in  the  United  States  September  1,  1918 
203  shipyards  {77  steel,  117  wood.  2  composite,  7  concrete). 
These  have  1,020  ways.  Of  927  that  are  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  410  are  steel,  400  wood,  composite,  and 
concrete,  and  63  steel  and  54  wood,  composite,  and  concrete 
arc  under  construction. 

Seagoing  ships  of  over  1,500  dead-weight  tons  each  under  Ameri- 
can registry,  January  1,  1917,  approximately  2,750,000  dead- 
weight   tons. 

Seagoing  ships  of  over  I  500  dead-weight  tons  each  under  Ameri 
can    registry,    September    1,    1918.    6,600,000    dead-weight    tons. 

Seagoing  ships  of  over  2,500  deaa- weight  tons  each  built  in 
United  States  yards  for  the  Shipping  Board  from  August  30, 
1917,  to  August  31,   1918.  inclusive,  1,952,675  dead-weight  tons. 

German  and  Austrian  vessels  commandeered,  644,713  dead- weight 
tons. 

Seagoing  vessels  requisitioned  and  obtained  by  charter  agreement 
with   neutral   nations,    1,695,536  dead-weight    tons. 

Ship  workers  employed  in  yards  building  for  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  (Sept.  1.)  approxi- 
mately 386,000.  (In  July.  1916,  there  were  approximately 
50,000.) 

Employees  in  trades  allied  to  shipbuilding  on  September  1,  1918, 
approximately  300,000. 

United  States  Shipping  Board  program  of  construction,  2,693  ves- 
sels,  of   16,305,004  dead-weight  tons. 

Deliveries  from  American  shipyards  to  the  Shipping  Board,  this 
year,  in  comparison  with  the  production  ot  seagoing  vessels 
of  over  1,500  dead-weight  tons  in  the  L'nited  States  (Bureau 
of  Navigation  figures)  in  the  four  years  preceding  the  en- 
trance of  this  country  into  the  war  were  as  follows: 

Dead-weight  tons 

1918 -(to  Sept.    1),  277 1,626,052 

•1916,    38    285,555 

1915,    19     169,540 

1914,    19    159,588 

1913,    31     190,354 

•  Best    pre-war   year   in    the  production   of   seagoing   vessels    of 
over   1,500  dead- weight  tons  in  tne  United   States. 


Senate  on  October  3,  1917. 

On  July  27,  1917,  the  board  elected  Commissioner 
Hurley  as  its  chairman  and  Commissioner  Stevens 
as  its  vice  chairman. 

On  April  16,  1918, 
Chairman  Hurley  an- 
nounced that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  cumulative 
work  involved  in  car- 
ry i  n  g  forward  con- 
struction in  130  wide- 
ly scattered  yards,  a 
new  office,  that  of 
director  general,  had 
been  established  by 
the  trustees  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, that  this  post 
had  been  offered  to 
Charles  M.  Schwab, 
and  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted it. 

As  director  general, 
Mr.  Schwab  has  com- 
plete supervision  and 
direction  of  the  work 
of   shipbuilding. 

On     May     9,     1918, 
Howard     Coonley,     of 
Boston,  was  appointed 
a  vice-president  of  the 
Emergency   Fleet  Cor- 
poration,   taking    over 
several    of    the    duties 
which    had    been    per- 
formed  by   Vice-Presi- 
dent  Piez,   in   order   that   Mr.   Piez   could   devote 
himself  exclusively  to  matters  pertaining  directly 
to  shipbuilding. 

All  the  data  given  in  this  article  was  compiled 
by  Information  Bureau,  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  W.  S.  Meriwether,  manager.  Photographs 
published  herewith  were  obtained  by  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  from  different  shipyards  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 


The  Fulton  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Los  An- 
geles has  received  contracts  from  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  for  the  construction  of  two  ad- 
ditional wooden  ships  of  3,500  tons  each. 


Captain  Joseph  J.  Meany,  travelling  inspector  of 
hulls  for  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service,  and  who  formerly  served  in  the  Oregon 
territory  as  assistant  inspector  of  hulls,  found  him- 
self a  subject  of  an  impromptu  selective  draft  sys- 
tem on  his  arrival  the  first  week  in  October,  for 
Captain  E.  S.  Edwards,  inspector  of  hulls,  imme- 
diately pressed  him  into  the  work  of  helping  out 

the  Oregon  inspectors,  who  are  swamped  with  the 

many  new  carriers  going  into  commission.     Later. 

Assistant  Inspector   Moody  of  the   San   Francisco 

district  was  detailed  here,  and  as  soon  as  Congress 

acts  on  a  bill  now  before  its  members,  it  is  hoped 

that  two  sets  of  assistant  inspectors  will  be  added 

to  the  staff  for  permanent  service.     Captain  J.  K. 

lUilgar,  supervising  inspector,  spent  some  lime  in 

Portland  during  October. 


This  is  tlie  Ship  That  We  Built 

By  A.  J.  England 

In  "Heave  Together",  House  Organ,  Northwest 

Steel  Company 


'X'HIS  is  the  steel — both  channel  and  flat— that 
■*■  came  from  the  mill  to  make  up  the  ship  that 
we  built.  I 


THIS  is  the  nioltl  which  was  made  from  the  plan 
which  pictures  the  ship  that  was  made  from  the 
steel,  both  channel  and  flat,  that  came  from  the 
mill  to  make  up  the  ship  that  we  built. 


THIS  is  the  frame,  both  beveled  and  bent,  which 
took  shape  from  the  mold  which  was  made  from 
the  plan  which  pictures  the  ship  that  was  made 
from  the  steel,  both  channel  and  flat,  that  came 
from  the  mill  to  make  up  the  ship  that  we  built. 


T^HIS  is  the  rivet,  tossed  sizzling  hot,  that  fas- 
■*■  tens  the  plate,  all  punched  and  shorn,  which 
hangs  on  the  frame,  both  beveled  and  bent,  which 
took  shape  from  the  mold  which  was  made  from 
the  plan  which  pictures  the  ship  that  was  made 
from  the  steel,  both  channel  and  flat,  that  came 
from  the  mill  to  make  up  the  ship  that  we  built. 


THIS  is  the  plan  which  pictures  the  ship  that 
was  made  from  the  steel,  both  channel  and  flat, 
that  came  from  the  mill  to  make  up  the  ship  that 
we  built. 


'  I 'HIS  is  the  man,  so  husky  and  strong,  who 
drives  the  rivet,  tossed  sizzling  hot,  that  fas- 
tens the  plate,  all  punched  and  shorn,  which  hangs 
on  the  frame,  both  beveled  and  bent,  which  took 
shape  from  the  mold  which  was  made  from  the 
plan  which  pictures  the  ship  that  was  made  from 
the  steel,  both  channel  and  flat,  that'  came  from 
the  mill  to  make  up  the  ship  that  we  built. 


'■"'HIS  is  the  hull,  made  staunch  by  the  man,  so 
■*■  husky  and  strong,  who  drives  the  rivet,  tossed 
sizzling  hot,  that  fastens  the  plate,  all  punched  and 
shorn,  which  hangs  on  the  frame,  both  beveled  and 
bent,  which  took  shape  from  the  mold  which  was 
made  from  the  plan  which  pictures  the  ship  that 
was  made  from  the  steel,  both  channel  and  flat, 
that  came  from  the  mill  to  make  up  the  ship  that 
we  built. 


THIS  is  the  plate,  all  punched  and  shorn,  which 
hangs  on  the  frame,  both  beveled  and  bent, 
which  took  shape  from  the  mold  which  was  made 
from  the  plan  which  pictures  the  ship  that  was 
made  from  the  steel,  boih  channel  and  flat,  that 
came  from  the  mill  to  make  up  the  ship  that  we 
built. 


'T'lIlS  is  the  'ilip  '■o  grea^^  and  long,  which 
■*■  guides  the  hull  made  'Jtaiinth  by  the  man  so 
luisky  and  strong  who  drues  the  rivet,  tossed  siz- 
i-.ling  hot,   that  fastens  the   plate  all  punched  and 
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shorn,  which  hangs  on  the  frame,  both  beveled  and 
bent,  which  took  shape  from  the  mojd  which  was 
made  from  the  plan  which  pictures  the  ship  that 
was  made  from  the  steel,  both  channel  and  flat, 
that  came  from  the  mill  to  make  up  the  ship  that 
we  built. 


T^mS  is  the  soldier,  all  gallant  and  gay.  who 
sails  in  the  ship  that  slides  off  the  slip  so  greasy 
and  long,  which  guides  the  hull,  made  staunch  by 
the  man,  so  husky  and  strong,  who  drives  the  rivet, 
tossed  sizzling  hot,  that  fastens  the  plate,  all  punch- 
ed and  shorn,  which  hangs  on  the  frame,  both  bev- 
eled and  bent,  which  took  shape  from  the  mold 
which  was  made  from  the  plan  which  pictures  the 
ship  that  was  made  from  the  steel,  both  channel 
and  flat,  that  came  from  the  mill  to  make  up  the 
ship  that  we  built. 


'T'HIS  is  the  voyage  (in  spite  of  the  sub)  that 
■  ■*■  was  made  by  the  soldier,  all  gallant  and  gay. 
who  sails  in  the  ship  that  slides  off  the  slip,  so 
greasy  and  long,  which  guides  the  hull,  made 
staunch  by  the  man,  so  husky  and  strong,  who 
drives  the  rivet,  tossed'  sizzling  hot,  which  fastens 
the  plate,  all  punched  and  shorn,  which  hangs  on 
the  frame,  both  beveled  and  bent,  which  took  shape 
from  the  mold  which  was  made  from  the  plan 
which  picture^  the  ship  that  was  made  from  the 
steel,  both  channel  and  flat,  that  came  from  the 
mill  to  make  up  the  ship  that  we  bnilt. 


LIVING    CONDITIONS    ON    THE    PACIFIC 

COAST  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

SHIPWORKERS 

Rather  an  interesting  report  has  been  gotten 
out  at  Washington  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, assisted  by  the  Wage  Adjustment  Board 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  dealing  with 
living  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
which  has  also  brought  up  the  housing  question 
in  various  localities.  When  hearings  were  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  Macy  Wage  Ad- 
justment Commission's  labors,  time  was  taken  at 
each  city  to  delve  into  the  subject  of  the  cost 
of  living  as  well,  and  from  the  survey,  data  has 
been  given  out  covering  Portland,  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma,  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles. 
Portland  is  held  to  be  the  most  desirable  city 
from  the  standpoint  of  living  expenses  of  all 
strictly  shipbuilding  localities,  one  exception  be- 
ing Los  Angeles.  The  difference  between  Port- 
land and  Los  Angeles  costs  a  shipbuilder  about 
$50  more  at  Portland-  It  is  accounted  for  through 
the  fact  that  fuel  is  not  necessary  at  I^s  An- 
geles as  in  the  cities  north  of  it,  also  that  less 
winter  clothing  is  required.  It  is  said  that  the 
cost  of  food  is  the  same,  but  rents  are  higher  in 
Los  Angeles  than  in  the  Oregon   metropolis. 

The  figures  show  that  the  average  living  costs 
of  a  ship  worker  at  Seattle  is  $1,569.10  a  year; 
at  Tacoma,  it  is  $1,536.02;  at  San  Francisco, 
$1,441.29,  and  Portland,  $1,338.41.  Among  the 
details  set  forth  in  reaching  these  conclusions, 
it  is  said  that  clothing  expenditures  for  ship- 
workers'  families  average  $240.70  at  Seattle; 
$243.74  at  Tacoma;  $217.62  at  San  Francisco,  and 
$200.67  at  Portland.  Rents  at  Seattle  are  aver- 
aged at  $221.50;  at  Tacoma.  $218;  San  Francisco, 
$230.43,  and  Portland,  $175.17.  The  annual  fuel 
and  light  expenses  at  Portland  are  about  $53.76, 
with  a  charge  of  $73.19  at  Seattle;  $68.10  at  Ta- 
coma, and  $54.95  at  San  Francisco.  As  to  food 
costs,  the  average  charge  at  Portland  is  $518.65; 
at  Seattle,  $576.38;  at  Tacoma.  $552.56;  at  San 
Francisco,  $578.  It  can  be  said  of  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Northwest  district,  as  well  as  in  California, 
there  are  no  extreme  winter  conditions  that  inter- 
fere with  ship  construction  being  carried  on  or  that 
necessitate  the  utilization  of  fuel  so  steadily  and  in 
such  amounts  as  is  the  case  in  Eastern  sections. 


'T*HIS  is  the  Hun,  all  saddened  and  sold,  who 
■*■  went  home  on  the  run,  when  the  voyage  was 
done  (in  spite  of  the  sub),  that  was  made  by  the 
soldier,  all  gallant  and  gay,  who  sails  in  the  ship 
that  glides  off  the  slip,  so  greasy  and  long,  which 
guides  the  hull  made  staunch  by  the  man  so  husky 
and  strong,  who  drives  the  rivet,  tossed  sizzling 
hot,  which  fastens  the  plate,  all  punched  and  shorn, 
which  hangs  on  the  frame,  both  beveled  and  bent, 
which  took  shape  from  the  mold  which  was  made 
from  the  plan  which  pictures  the  ship  that  was 
made  from  the  steel,  both  channel  and  flat,  that 
came  from  the  mill  to  make  up  the  ship  that  we 
built. 


EXAMINATION  TO  BE  HELD 
A  non-assembled  examination  will  be  held  at 
the  Ilureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Washington,  D.  C.  to  establish  an  eligible 
list  for  candidates  for  temporary  appointments  as 
lieutenants  (junior  grade),  corps  of  civil  engineers, 
U.  S.  Navy.  The  immediate  appointments  will 
number  not  less  than  seventeen.  This  examina- 
tion will  close  at  noon  of  November  11,  1918. 

A  descriptive  circular  giving  detailed  informa- 
tion of  the  requirements  for  this  examination  is 
ready  for  distribution  and  will  be  sent  to  inter- 
ested parties  upon  request  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,   D.  C. 

Duration  of  appointments  shall  continue  in  force 
only  until  otherwise  directed  by  the  President  or 
until  Congress  shall  amend  or  repeal  the  authori- 
zation for  the  increases  and  not  later  than  six- 
months  after   the  termination   of   the  present   war. 


The  Month 


in 


T 


acoma 


By  Special  Correspondent 


SEVEN  vessels  were  the  offering  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Tacoma  shipyards  for  the 
month  of  September,  and  of  this  number  one 
was  a  steel  ship  built  by  the  Todd  Drydock 
&  Construction  Corporation  yards.  The  Founda- 
tion yard  No.  4  led  off  with  the  largest  number  of 
vessels  launched  and  have  to  their  credit  three  of 
their  3000-ton  auxiliary  type  of  vessels.  Babare 
Brothers  had  one  ship,  the  second  launched  by  this 
company  this  year,  while  the  Seaborn  and  Wright 
yards  each  placed  one  vessel  in  the  water. 

The  vessels  launched  by  the  Foundation  Com- 
pany were  the  "Republique,"  September  9;  the 
"Verite,"  September  23,  and  **Sauchex,"  September 
30.  The  "Dungenness"  was  launched  from  the  Sea- 
born yards  September  18,  and  the  "Bowesmont" 
from  the  Wright  yards  September  20.  On  Septem- 
ber 28  the  "Bellingham"  was  launched  from  the 
Todd  yards  and  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Neil  Michael, 
daughter  of  Assistant  Manager  Charles  Reed  of 
the  company.  The  "Bottineau,"  a  Ferris  type  ves- 
sel, was  launched  from  Babare  Brothers  yards  Sep- 
tember 30.  This  vessel  was  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
George  Babare. 

-  Trial  runs  of  the  various  vessels  put  out  by  Ta- 
coma yards  were  made  during  the  month  with  the 
Seaborn  yards  and  their  Ferris  type  ships  coming 
in  the  lead,  the  "China"  making  an  average  of  13 
knots.  Three  of  these  vessels  were  placed  on  the 
Vashon  Island  course  during  the  month  and  sev- 
eral turned  over  to  the  Government. 

The  "Wica,"  a  Ferris  type  vessel,  making  the 
fourth  ship  turned  out  by  the  'Tacoma  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  since  this  firm  commenced  active 
construction,  was  successfully  launched  the  even- 
ing of  October  3.  This  vessel  was  100  per  cent 
complete  when  she  left  the  ways  with  the  excep- 
tion of  machinery  installation,  and  this  will  be  done 
by  the  Charles  C.  Moore  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  have  the  work  of  installing  the  machin- 
ery in  all  the  vessels  of  this  company.  The  "Wica" 
was  sponsored  by  Miss  Bernice  Baker,  daughter 
of  John  S.  Baker,  president  of  the  Fidelity  Trust 
Company  of  Tacoma.  This  company  now  has  six 
vessels  under  construction  for  the  Government. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  active  shipbuilding 
program  for  the  Government,  the  Tacoma  yards 
have  turned  out  thirty-eight  vessels  of  steel  and 
wood  construction.  Over  half  of  this  number  are 
now  in  commission. 

President  H.  F.  Alexander,  of  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company,  is  expected  from  New  York  within 
a  short  time.  President  Alexander  has  been  in  the 
East  in  connection  with  business  of  the  company. 

The  first  unit  of  the  new  305-room  hotel  con- 
structed by  the  Todd  Drydock  &  Construction  Cor- 
poration for  their  men  at  the  Tacoma  plant,  has 
been  completed  and  is  now  open  for  business.  This 
hotel  is  under  the  manai^ement  of  C.  W.  Harris, 
formerly  of  Chicago.  The  rooms  of  the  hotel  are 
all  outside,  10  by  12  feet,  fitted  with  hot  and  cold 
water  and  have  single  sanitary  beds.  Only  one  oc- 
cupant will  be  allowed  for  each  room.  The  hotel 
lobby  is  one  of  the  features  and  is  about  180  feet 
long  by  60  wide.  It  is  fitted  with  tables  and  other 
accommodations   for  the   men   who   wish    to   write 

or  make  themselves  comfortable.  The  bi.q:  restau- 
rant operated  in  conjunction  with  the  hutel  is  also 


open.  The  rates  at  the  hotel  are  $3.00  per  week 
and  meals  35  cents. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Seaborn,  of  the  Seaborn  Ship- 
building Company,  Tacoma,  recently  spent  several 
days  in  San  Francisco  and  the  bay  cities  on  busi- 
ness and  pleasure. 

Local  docks  still  continue  to  be  badly  congested. 
The  government  has  taken  two  docks  for  use  by 
the  quartermaster  department  and  these  are  filled 
to  capacity.  The  Milwaukee  docks  are  full  and 
much  freight  is  held  in  the  yards  of  the  railway 
company  awaiting  cars  or  steamers. 

Tea  imports  through  this  district  and  passed 
upon  by  United  States  Examiner  L.  G.  Fenton  at 
Tacoma  amounted  to  6,225,000  pounds.  The  first 
few  days  in  October  showed  nearly  this  amount, 
which  presages  a  big  business  for  this  month. 

Edward  W.  Heath,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Tacoma  Shipyards,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Sloan  yards  at  Olympia.  Mr. 
Heath  is  one  of  the  old-time  wood-ship  builders  of 
this  State  and  has  built  some  of  the  finest  vessels 
plying  out  of  Puget  Sound. 

Tacoma  has  received  two  grain  cargoes  from  Aus- 
tralia. In  both  instances  the  wheat  came  through 
in  very  good  condition.  The  last  cargo,  which  came 
in  a  motor  ship,  but  was  sailed  all  the  way,  was  113 
days  en  route  and  did  not  show  the  least  damage. 
Flour  cargoes  are  moving  from  Tacoma  now  fairly 
regularly. 

Sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Williams,  wife  of  the 
French  inspector  at  the  Foundation  Shipyards  No. 
4,  the  auxiliary  schooner  "Egalite"  was  launched 
the  evening  of  October  7.  The  launch  of  the  "Ega- 
lite" was  a  success  in  every  particular.  This  makes 
the  sixteenth  vessel  placed  in  the  water  by  the 
Foundation  yards  in  Tacoma  since  May,  when  the 
active  construction  was  commenced  at  these  yards. 

Export  and  import  business  from  Tacoma  was 
doubled  for  the  month  of  July  over  June,  according 
to  the  report  of  Collector  of  Customs,  Roscoe  M. 
Drumheller,  of  this  district.  Exports  were  valued 
at  $9,461,507  and  imports  $5,703,561.  Collections 
totaled  $100,944.33. 

Coastwise  lumber  business  remains  brisk  and 
there  are  prospects  for  considerable  oflF-shore  busi- 
ness within  the  next  few  weeks.  There  is  one 
schooner  in  port  now  loading  for  South  America. 
Wheat  for  export  is  now  moving  rapidly  through 
Tacoma  to  various  sections.  The  flour  movement 
is  good  and  marks  a  big  resumption  in  the  marine 
business  at  this  port. 

Sydney  Baker,  of  the  Baker  Dock  Company,  Ta- 
coma, died  at  the  family  home  October  7  after  a 
short  illness.  The  death  of  Mr.  Baker  came  as  a 
distinct  shock  to  his  many  friends  at  Tacoma  and 
Seattle.  Mr.  Baker  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
about  50  years  of  age.  He  was  a  native  of  King- 
ston, Ontario,  and  came  to  the  Sound  twenty  years 
aero.  ^Ir.  Baker  was  with  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  at  Seattle  for  a  number  of  years  and 
came  to  Tacoma  w^ith  the  old  Eureka  Dock  Com- 
pany as  representative  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
and  other  lines  using  the  Eureka  dock.  When 
these  services  were  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
war,  he  secured  a  part  of  the  Balfour  dock  and 
went  into  business  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Baker 
was  universally  respected  and  admired  by  everyone 
who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance. 


Los  Angeles  Harbor 

By  Special  Correspondent 


THE  first  launching  from  the  newest  shipyard 
in  Southern  California,  the  Southwestern  Ship- 
building Company,  took  place  on  October  12, 
when  the  steamer  **West  Carnifax"  slid  from 
the  ways  into  the  main  channel  of  the  harbor.  With 
the  launching  of  the  "West  Halifax,"  the  South- 
western yard  took  its  place  with  the  three  other 
yards  here  delivering  steamers  to  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

Officers  of  the  company  recently  announced  that 
the  yard  was  preparing  to  utilize  the  entire  area 
of  their  lease.  The  company  has  control  of  the 
property  formerly  controlled  by  the  Pacific  Wharf 
and  Storage  Warehouse  Company,  but  at  present 
does  not  use  the  entire  area  of  fifty  acres. 

Just  what  plans  are  being  contemplated  by  the 
company,  its  officers  at  present  do  not  wish  to  di- 
vulge, but  in  view  of  the  contracts  and  orders  given 
it  for  additional  steamers  during  the  recent  visit  of 
Director  General  Charles  M.  Schwab,  it  is  believed 
that  more  ways  will  be  installed  until  the  yard  is 
one  of  the  largest  on  the  coast.  The  Southwestern 
Shipbuilding  Company  began  operations  with  con- 
tracts for  the  delivery  of  eight  steamers  of  the  9400 
ton  class.  At  present  it  has  orders  for  steamers 
that  reach  an  additional  valuation  of  $20,000,000. 

Dredging  operations  to  clear  the  channel  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  launching  ways  of  the  yard 
have  been  completed.  With  the  installation  of  more 
ways,  these  operations  will  be  extended. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company,  through  J.  L.  Quinn, 
salesmanager  of  the  company  for  the  harbor,  has 
recjuested  the  Harbor  Commission  to  dredge  shal- 
low places  in  the  way  of  approach  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company's  dock  in  the  turning  basin.  Mr. 
Quinn  cited  the  fact  that  the  company  was  now 
operating  thirteen  steamer's  from  San  Pedro  and 
would  soon  operate  eleven  additional  vessels  of 
large  tonnage.  He  has  asked  that  dredging  be  of 
sufficient  depth  to  accommodate  steamers  of  30- 
foot  draft. 

Co-incident  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Quinn  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  there  came  a  similar 
request  from  E.  W.  Clark  of  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany, asking  that  dredging  operations  be  com- 
menced in  the  west  basin  and  inner  harbor.  Mr. 
Clark  cited  that  the  Union  Oil  Company  was  in- 
stalling a  huge  refinery  fronting  on  the  west  basin 
and  that  there  were  many  shallows  in  this  basin. 
He  wishes  a  survey  to  be  followed  by  dredging 
operations  to  enable  large  tankers  of  this  company 
to  approach  the  docks  to  be  built  in  the  inner 
harbor. 

Dredging  operations  have  been  commenced  in 
the  west  basin  to  accommodate  the  proposed  10,- 
000-ton  dry  dock  to  be  constructed  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company.  The 
United  States  Engineer's  office  recently  held  a 
hearing  to  learn  if  there  were  any  protests  against 
the  proposed  dredging  and  with  the  close  of  the 
hearing  there  was  an  end  to  the  last  formality  con- 
nected with  the  actual  beginning  of  the  work.  The 
west  basin  will  be  dredged  to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet. 
The  dry  dock  will  cost  approximately  $1,000,000 
and  will  require  many  months  to  construct.  The 
dredging  operations  alone  will  take  some  four  or 
five  months'  time.  The  site  for  the  drv  dock  was 
determined  upon  on  the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  John 
H.  Rosseter  and   was   selected   after  he  had  been 


assured  that  there  were  no  silt  deposits  in  the  west 
basin.  Naval  officers  stationed  here  favored  the 
west  basin  as  the  site  for  the  dock,  owing  to  its 
being  better  protected  from  possible  attack  from 
the  sea  than  any  other  place  in  the  harbor. 

Mr.  Clarence  Matson,  traffic  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  Commission,  is  gathering  data  to 
be  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton to  further  the  project  of  establishing  coal  bunk- 
ers in  the  outer  harbor.  The  need  for  these  bunk- 
ers has  been  apparent  to  the  Harbor  Commission 
for  many  months,  and  with  the  increase  in  traffic 
at  San  Pedro  involved  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
ers for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  active 
efforts  to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  bunkers 
are  now  being  made.  The  outer  harbor  site  was 
suggested  by  members  of  the  Harbor  Commission, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  line  of  rails  leading  to 
the  top  of  the  bluffs  from  which  bunkers  could  be 
constructed  at  sufficient  elevation  without  it  being 
necessary  to  construct  a  long,  graded  approach 
trestle.  There  is  no  coal  pile  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco until  the  one  operated  by  the  Government  in 
lower  California  waters  is  reached. 

In  the  annual  report  Traffic  Manager  Clarence 
Matson  rendered  to  the  Harbor  Commission,  he 
has  asked  for  an  expenditure  of  $4,500,000  for  the 
completion  of  various  harbor  improvements  out- 
lined in  the  beginning  of  the  local  harbor  improve- 
ment campaign  in  1909.  Among  the  improvements 
recommended  is  the  formation  of  an  organization 
to  maintain  and  operate  steamers  plying  to  foreign 
ports,  construction  of  more  wharves  and  sheds, 
more  dredging,  the  establishment  of  coal  bunkers 
and  general  preparation  to  meet  the  great  trade 
expected  with  the  closing  of  the  war. 

He  has  suggested  that  the  opening  of  the  Alas- 
kan coal  fields  and  the  construction  of  bunkers 
here  would  bring  smelters  to  smelt  iron  ore  to  be 
secured  readily  in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains. 


Sending  a  steel  hull  down  the  ways  that  is  98 
per  cent  completed,  whereas  the  custom  is  usually 
to  start  them  for  the  water  when  not  more  than  75 
per  cent  along,  was  an  accomplishment  of  the  Al- 
bina  Engine  &  Machine  Works,  October  18,  the 
vessel  being  the  Caddopeck,  the  eighth  of  the  fleet 
launched  there.  She  is  of  the  3800-ton  type  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  boilers,  the  hull,  main 
and  auxiliary  machinery  and  complete  fitting-out 
details,  will  represent  the  work  of  the  yard.  Mrs. 
George  Rodgers,  whose  husband  is  superintendent 
for  the  plant,  was  sponsor,  and  the  vessel  slid  into 
the  Willamette  River  at  4:30  p.  m.  There  were 
elev^en  others  of  the  size  to  follow  under  present 
contracts  and  more  are  expected  as  a  result  of  a 
visit  to  the  Philadelphia  headquarters  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  of  William  Cornfoot,  pres- 
ident of  the  corporation.  The  Caddopeck  was  float- 
ed with  all  pumps,  windlasses,  winches  and  such 
gear  in  place  and  only  the  main  engine  and  boilers 
remained  to  be  installed,  and  then  the  joiner-work 
completed.  The  boilers  for  the  Albina  Engine  & 
Machine  Works  are  being  turned  out  by  the  Wil- 
lamette Iron  &  Steel  Works. 

The  steamer  Cadaretta,  launched  at  the  Albina 
yard  September  2,  went  on  her  official  trial  trip 
October  25  and  was  accepted  the  following  r' 


The   Free  Port  Question 


MR.  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN,  in  an  article 
on  this  important  subject,  appearing  in  the 
daily  press,  says  that  after  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  this  question,  during  which 
the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  American  business 
men  was  heard,  that  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  as  a  whole  wants  free  ports.  A  report 
embodying  a  recommendation  to  this  effect  will 
shortly  be  submitted  to  Congress,  where  a  bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  free  ports  has 
already  been  introduced.  In  the  meantime,  many 
people,  confused  by  vague  definitions,  are  demand- 
ing to  know  what  a  free  port  is. 

A  free  port  is  not,  as  some  mistaken  maividuals 
have  claimed,  an  institution  that  will  enable  us  to 
buy  food  as  cheaply  as  they  buy  it  in  Europe,  or 
that  will  permit  us  to  import  French  tapestries  and 
Brazilian  diamonds  free  of  duty.  It  will  not  affect 
most  of  us  at  all,  except  indirectly  through  the 
promotion  of  our  national  prosperity,  and  we  will 
be  kept  out  of  its  precincts  by  a  strong  armed 
guard.  A  free  port  is  merely  a  barred  zone  adja- 
cent to  a  port,  where  goods  may  be  landed  without 
any  customs  formalities;  stored  for  indefinite  in- 
tervals, and  re-exported.  Between  it  and  the  main- 
land are  the  regular  custom  authorities  who  place 
the  usual  taxes  on  all  goods  being  shipped  into 
the  interior. 

In  other  words,  a  man  may  bring  a  shipload  of 
Panama  hats  into  a  free  port;  put  American  hat- 
bands on  them,  and  ship  them  to  Great  Britain 
without  paying  a  cent  of  duty.  But  the  same  hats 
consigned  to  a  firm  in  the  United  States  would 
have  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  customs 
officials  and  pay  a  tax. 

Chief  Object  of  Free  Port 

The  chief  object  of  the  free  port,  therefore,  is 
to  facilitate  foreign  trade.  The  end  of  the  war  will 
see  this  country  in  the  possession  of  a  large  mer- 
chant marine,  and  with  machinery  for  production 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  demand  of  our  domestic 
markets.  An  outlet  for  the  surplus  must  be  found 
in  the  markets  of  Europe,  where  materials  will  be 
scarce  for  years  to  come.  At  least,  so  argue^  our 
economists,  who  urge  that  the  nation  begin  at  once 
preparations  for  this  large  volume  of  foreign  trade 
that  is  certain  to  follow  the  war. 

One  of  the  first  obstacles  to  be  eliminated,  if  we 
are  to  build  up  a  large  foreign  commerce,  is  our 
clumsy  customs  collection  machinery.  Something 
must  be  done  to  speed  up  the  unloading  and  re- 
loading of  cargoes.  Under  present  conditions,  for 
instance,  every  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  New 
York  must  secure  a  preliminary  permit  before  it 
can  dock  and  unload  its  goods.  Furthermore,  this 
permit  must  be  in  a  ship's  possession  twenty-four 
hours  before  docking.  While  a  preliminary  permit 
may  be  taken  out  by  the  ship's  agent  in  advance 
of  its  arrival,  in  manv  instances  this  is  not  done, 
and  the  usual  twenty-four-hour  delay  ensues. 

Then  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  discharge  its  cargo 
on  the  pier,  but  here,  too,  it  is  held  up  until  sam- 
ples of  each  shipment  may  be  examined  by  the  cus- 
toms authorities  and  sent  to  the  customs  apprais- 
ers. A  great  deal  of  the  merchandise  must  be 
weighed  while  on  the  pier,  and  a  mass  of  red  tai)e 
makes  the  loading  of  lighters  for  delivery  to  other 


piers  a  tremendous  task.  The  result  is  pier  con- 
gestion. Cargoes  become  piled  up;  other  ships  are 
delayed  in  docking  for  want  of  room  to  place  their 
goods,  and  the  piers  are  centers  of  noisy  confusion, 
with  importers,  captains,  ships'  agents  and  customs 
officials  rushing  madly  around,  losing  their  tem- 
pers and  important  papers.  A  representative  of 
one  large  steamship  company  declares  that  its  ships 
are  often  delayed  at  the  piers  for  four  or  five  days 
at  a  stretch. 

If  goods  are  to  be  marketed  immediately,  the 
duties  are  paid  as  quickly  as  possible  and  permis- 
sion to  remove  them  from  the  piers  secured.  If 
they  are  not  to  be  marketed  immediately,  they  are 
usually  placed  in  bonded  warehouses,  so  that  the 
duties  do  not  have  to  be  paid  at  once.  Certain  fees 
are  charged  by  warehouses,  and  innumerable  pa- 
pers must  be  filled  out.  The  sale  of  goods  stored 
in  these  bonded  warehouses  is  extremely  difficult. 
Purchasers  can  examine  it  only  under  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  customs  officers  and  usually  under 
adverse  conditions,  in  a  place  where  the  light  is 
dim,  where  the  articles  are  hard  to  get  at,  and 
where  the  background  is  anything  but  lovely.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  most  expensive  luxu- 
ries sometimes  appear  dingy,  and  the  mildest  cus- 
tomers obdurate. 

Use  of  Drawback  System 

In  cases  where  firms  import  certain  European 
materials  and  combine  them  with  American  mate- 
rials for  re-shipment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Panama 
hats  and  American  hatbands,  they  usually  use  the 
drawback  system.  In  other  words,  they  pay  duty 
on  the  goods,  and  when  they  reship  it  the  govern- 
ment returns  them  99  per  cent  of  their  payment, 
known  as  a  "draw-back."  This  system  has  many 
disadvantages,  also,  for  there  is  many  a  slip  be- 
twixt the  manufacturer  and  the  drawback.  He  must 
have  all  the  papers  incident  to  the  first  payment  of 
duty,  and  if  merchandise  has  come  in  on  different 
ships  in  different  consignments,  these  amount  to  a 
small  volume.  Every  bill  of  goods  must  be  located 
on  the  customs  records  and  identified  before  the 
drawback  is  authorized. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  difficulties  enumer- 
ated by  business  men  as  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  ports.  Separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
port  by  natural  or  artificial  boundaries,  a  free  port 
has  its  own  wharves,  warehouses,  factories,  and  all 
the  latest  mechanical  equipment  for  the  expeditious 
handling  of  cargoes.  Ships  can  dock  there  without 
a  permit,  preliminary  or  otherwise;  land  their 
goods  without  delay,  and  forget  that  there  is  such 
an  unmitigated  nuisance  as  a  customs  regulation. 
Firms  with  factories  within  the  free  port  can  un- 
load their  goods  directly  from  vessel  to  showroom, 
arrange  it  for  sale  in  their  own  private  salesrooms, 
or  reship  it  whenever  they  get  ready. 

The  worst  objection  to  the  free  port  is  its  Ger- 
man origin,  but  as  one  noted  commercial  authority 
points  out,  "At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
looking  to  foreign  markets  as  an  outlet  to  her  fu- 
ture industry,  German  methods  are  especially  worth 
while  studying,  since  Germany  in  the  space  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  developed  from  an  agricultural 
nation  to  a  commercial  nation  of  first  rank."  Be- 
fore the  war,  Hamburg  was  the  great  free  port  of 
the  world,  and  occupied  an  important  place  in  Ger- 
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many's  commercial  expansion  —  a  place  created 
largely  by  accident. 

Before  the  German  federation  in  1871,  both  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen  were  independent  cities  and  had 
occupied  that  status  ever  since  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  various  independent  cities  banded  them- 
selves into  the  Hanseatic  League  and  kept  their 
gates  open  to  trade  without  duties,  despite  the  op- 
position of  petty  nobles.  When  they  came  into  the 
German  empire,  it  was  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  remain  outside  the  German  customs 
union,  but  later  they  agreed  to  a  plan  proposed  by 
Bismarck  whereby  the  cities  should  enter  the  cus- 
toms union  and  their  harbors  be  left  free.  So  be- 
gan the  free  port  as  it  is  today. 

Plamburg  soon  began  to  attract  attention  by  its 
success  as  a  free  port,  and  Denmark  built  a  free 


port  at  Copenhagen  in  order  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion. The  other  two  great  commercial  cities  in  this 
part  of  the  globe,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  did  not 
follow  suit,  nor  did  the  other  two  great  commer- 
cial nations,  England  and  France,  establish  free 
ports.  Free  ports  were  impractical  for  them,  be- 
cause England  was  a  free  trade  nation,  and  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  were  semi-free  trade  nations, 
while  France  was  largely  a  manufacturer  of  luxu- 
ries which  are  less  expensive  to  handle  than  bulky 
staples.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  high 
scale  of  tariff  such  as  that  which  prevails  here  in 
the  United  States.  Her  home  industries  were  pro- 
tected by  prohibitive  duties  and  interminable  cus- 
toms regulations,  but  she  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted her  foreign  trade  through  the  medium  of 
her  free  ports. 


Foreign  Trade  Must  Be  Sought 


THE    foreign    trade    department    of    the    San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  making 
an    earnest    appeal    to    the    business    men    of 
San    Francisco    to    get    ready    with    prepara- 
tions  for   "After   the   War   Commerce,"   so   as   to 
provide  the  tonnage  necessary  for  the  vast  Ameri- 
can merchant  fleet  now  in  course  of  construction. 

When  we  consider  that  during  1914-1915  the 
total  steam  gross  tonnage  of  the  United  States, 
excluding  that  employed  on  the  Great  Lakes,  was 
only  2,890,315  gross  tons  and  that  the  prospective 
American  gross  tonnage  in  1921  is  estimated  at 
25,000,000  deadweight  tons,  equal  to  about  17,- 
000,000  gross  tons,  the  need  for  careful  study  as 
to  how  we  are  going  to  successfully  maintain  our 
merchant  marine  is  very  apparent. 

Chairman  Hurley  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  for- 
eign trade  department  of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  states  that  the  Shipping  Board 
will  provide  fast  American  passenger  and  cargo 
liners  which  will  run  regularly  to  every  port  in 
Latin  America,  the  Orient,  Africa  and  Australia 
and  will  carry  passengers  and  cargo  at  rates  cor- 
responding to  our  railroad  rates — the  .  cheapest  in 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  up  to  the  merchants  to 
provide  cargoes  for  these  ships.  If  American  busi- 
ness men  do  not  supply  the  cargo,  these  Ameri- 
can ships  will  either  have  to  serve  other  nations  in 
competition  with  American  firms,  be  tied  up  or 
sold  to  foreigners.  For  years  the  business  men 
of  America  have  been  clamoring  for  American 
ships.  They  are  now  to  be  provided,  and  it  rests 
with  the  business  men  of  this  country  to  keep 
them  going  and  to  restore  the  American  flag  on 
all  the  oceans  and  seas  of  the  world.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  never  been  called  upon  by  the  nation 
and  failed  to  respond  in  even  greater  measure  than 
this  appeal. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  before  the  war  the 
United  States  exported  about  five  per  cent  of  its 
manufactures.  This  will  not  be  one-tenth  enough 
to  fill  these  ships.  There  are  thousands  of  manu- 
facturing plants  now  producing  war  materials  and 
supplies.  These  will  be  turned  into  producers  of 
articles  of  peace  thereby  enabling  them  to  main- 
tain the  millions  of  skilled  workmen  on  the  pay- 
roll. To  produce  these  articles  of  peace  is  not 
enough,  markets  must  be  found  for  them  in  for- 
eign  lands.     This   being  accomplished,   it   will   be 


found  necessary  to  procure  raw  materials  for 
manufacturing  and  to  provide  return  cargoes  for 
these  ships.  The  spirit  of  "foreign  commerce"  is 
in  the  air  throughout  the  land  and  sporadic  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  form  business  connections 
throughout  the  world.  Some  firms  are  sending 
their  best  men  to  investigate  conditions  and  pos- 
sibilities with  a  view  to  arranging  representation, 
some  are  writing  letters  to  foreign  firms  about 
whom  they  know  nothing  in  regard  to  having 
them  act  as  agents.  The  mails  are  an  excellent 
medium  to  carry  on  business,  but  a  poor  one  to 
arrange  for  representation.  There  are  just  so 
many  reliable  firms  in  foreign  countries  who  would 
be  suitable  to  represent  American  houses.  There 
are  not  enough  to  go  around  and  the  American 
business  men  first  in  the  field  are  the  ones  who 
will  reap  the  benefits.  Those  who  put  oflF  until  too 
late  to  provide  for  proper  representation  will 
probably  lead  a  precarious  existence  after  the  war 
if,  indeed,  they  are  able  to  compete  aj:  all  with 
those  who  are  properly  protected.  Every  nation 
in  Europe  will  be  after  this  foreign  commerce  and 
after  representation.  They  have  been  investigat- 
ing and  making  arrangements  while  we  have  been 
waiting.  Now  while  European  business  men  are 
unable  to  supply  the  foreign  markets  and  while 
our  own  war  regulations  impose  severe  restric- 
tions upon  our  foreign  trade  is  the  time  to  pre- 
pare. The  opportunity  of  centuries  is  here  knock- 
ing at  the  door  and  opportunity  comes  but  once 
and  never  returns.  The  foreign  trade  department 
not  only  invites  suggestions  and  requests  for  as- 
sistance, it  urges  you  to  make  them.  Is  it  not 
better  to  **grasp  the  Opportunity"  now  instead  of 
waiting  until  too  late  and  then  reflecting  "It 
might  have  been?" 


At  the  urgent  request  of  the  United  States  Quar- 
termaster's Department,  Chief  Engineer  George  F. 
Nicholson,  of  the  Port  of  Seattle  Commission,  went 
to  Washington  to  participate  in  the  conferences 
over  the  new  Harbor  Island  pier  to  be  built  by  the 
Government  for  war  purposes,  and  later  to  be  taken 

over  by  the  Port  of  Seattle.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  construct  this  pier  to  conform,  for 
the  most  part,  with  the  present  and  proposed  struc- 
tures built  or  to  be  built  by  the  port. 


Portland  is  Preparing 

By  W.  D.  B.  Dodson 

Executive  Secretary,  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce 


PORTLAND'S   answer   to   the   appeal   of   Ed- 
ward   N.    Hurley,    chairman    of    the    United 
States    Shipping    Board,    for    preparation    in 
the  handling  of  the  greatest  American  mer- 
chant marine  that  ever  sailed  the  seas,  is  to  take 
the  following  form: 

1.  Organization  of  an  operating  and  chartering 
company,  with  Portland  capital  and  managed  by  a 
competent  steamship  man. 

2.  A  dock  construction  project  that  will  in- 
volve : 

(a)  The  finishing  of  what  is  known  as  the  St. 
Johns  Terminal,  accommodating  eleven  ves- 
sels at  this  unit  at  one  time,  and  the  prob- 
able extension  of  the  bulk  handling  elevator 
to  a  2,000,000  bushel  capacity. 

(b)  The  acquisition  of  extensive  foreshore  in 
the  harbor  where  a  row  of  piers  on  either 
side  of  the  river  may  be  constructed. 

3.  Provision  for  dredging  out  what  is  known 
as  Swan  Island,  in  the  lower  main  harbor,  and 
using  the  debris  to  fill  extensive  overflowed  lands 
adjacent,  which  will  be  used  for  dock  construc- 
tion and  industrial  sites. 

4.  Opening  the  harbor  from  end  to  end  for  any 
draft  of  vessels  that  may  visit  the  port. 

5.  The  construction  of  two  additional  pipe  line 
dredges  that  may  be  added  to  the  local  battery 
for  the  expeditious  clearing  and  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  channel  of  the  Columbia  river 
between  Astoria  and  Portland,  where  such  work 
is  not  fully  performed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, so  as  to  guarantee  the  free  and  unobstruct- 
ed movement  of  vessels  up  and  down  the  Columbia 
river. 

6.  Ample  provision  for  the  towage  and  pilot- 
age service  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
guaranteeing  movement  of  vessels  in  and  out  with- 
out delay. 

7.  The  construction  of  a  modern  new  drydock 
of  at  least  12,000  ton  lifting  capacity. 

8.  Increased  coal  storage,  bunkering  facilities 
and  loading  facilities  in  the  stream. 

9.  Ample  machine  shop  repair  facilities  on  the 
shore  at  the  ne^y  drydock  and  on  a  floating  barge 
for  the  work. 

The  total  cost  of  this  work  has  not  been  fully 
estimated.  For  its  consummation  in  all  details, 
except  the  building  of  the  piers  on  the  land  to  be 
acquired  and  perhaps  making  a  start  on  this  pier 
construction,  it  is  estimated  that  about  $12,000,000 
or  $13,000,000  will  be  required. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  proij^ram,  the  Commis- 
sion of  Public  Docks  is  goin^r  before  the  electors 
in  November  asking  for  a  $5,000,000  bond  issue 
to  begin  the  dock  construction  program.  At  a 
later  date  an  effc^rt  will  be  made  to  consolidate 
the  Port  of  Portland  and  the  Dock  Commission 
into  one  body,  having  charge  of  dock  construc- 
tion operations  and  port  and  channel  dredging. 
Following  the  consummation  of  this  movement  the 
additional  authority  for  other  phases  of  the  work 
stated    is    to    be    provided,    including    issuance    of 

bonds. 

In  Portland  the  sentiment  is  now  stronger  for 
the   development   of   extensive   port    facilities   than 


at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  most 
discouraging  condition  experienced  by  Portland 
in  shipping.  The  community,  due  to  a  fortuitous 
combination  of  circumstances,  has  seen  its  ship- 
ping operations  sink  to  a  very  low  ebb.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  no  wowns 
the  ships  being  built  under  the  American  flag,  and 
will  probably  operate  the  same  directly  or  char- 
them  to  private  companies  for  operation  in  peace 
times,  Portland  realizes  that  its  main  expenditure 
now  may  be  confined  to  port  improvement  work. 
Unless  all  signs  fail  the  strongest  possible  support 
of  the  voters  will  be  given  to  any  thoughtful  plan 
that  is  outlined  for  making  Portland  one  of  the 
great  ports  of  the  Pacific. 

Portland  and  Oregon's  contribution  to  the  Gov- 
ernment shipping  needs  in  the  way  of  new  con- 
struction has  been  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation's  program.  A  little 
less  than  three  years  ago  there  was  barely  any 
shipbuilding  in  the  harbor  of  Portland  or  the 
State.  In  that  time  nineteen  yards  have  been 
built  and  ways  have  been  driven  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ninety-four  ships  simultaneously.  Of  the 
companies  operating,  five  are  building  steel  ships, 
the  remainder,  wood.  In  the  wood  construction 
department  the  most  rapid  work  recorded  in  any 
district  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has 
been  witnessed.  Well  above  100  ships  have  been 
launched  since  the  heavy  construction  began  and 
nearly  all  of  the  ways  are  loaded  with  craft  now 
under  course  of  construction  which  will  be 
launched  at  an  exceedingly  rapid  pace  if  wood 
construction  continues  as  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment  building  program. 

In  the  steel  shipbuilding  department  above 
thirty  ships  have  been  launched  and  the  steel  ship- 
builders are  just  reaching  their  best  stride.  Good 
records  have  been  made  in  the  work  and  had  it 
not  been  for  delay  in  receiving  materials  there 
would  have  been  a  very  material  increase  over  the 
number  of  launchings  and  deliveries  that  have 
taken  place  to  date. 

Assurance  is  given  by  the  head  of  the  Shipping 
Board  that  the  State  of  Oregon,  having  risen  to 
the  national  need  in  such  patriotic  spirit,  and  hav- 
ing such  patent  needs  for  extensive  tonnage  in 
the  handling  of  raw  materials  outbound  and  com- 
merce inbound,  will  receive  allotments  of  ships 
when  the  war  crisis  passes,  to  take  care  of  all 
its  problems.  The  eflFect  of  this  situation  should 
be  the  presence  of  the  largest  fleet  of  ships  oper- 
ating to  and  from  our  port  ever  witnessed  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  Not  only  will  the  foreign 
ships  that  formerly  came  for  wheat,  our  and  lum- 
ber be  present  after  foreign  tonnage  conditions 
are  normal,  but  the  State  will  have  through  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  call  on  Ameri- 
can charters  that  will  greatly  extend  its  carrying 
trade  and  should  make  the  sea-borne  commerce  of 
the  port  jump  beyond  all  records  ever  known  in 
the  past. 

In  figuring  upon  the  possible  needs  of  ships 
here,  it  is  recited  that  Portland  in  past  years  put 
n])on  the  water  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand 
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tons  of  wheat  and  flour  annually.  Portland  and 
the  Columbia  river  also  have  put  upon  the  water, 
several  hundred  million  feet  of  lumber  each  year. 

Owing  to  changed  conditions  in  channel  and  im- 
proved handling  facilities  for  cereals,  Portland 
people  are  confident  they  will  gain  a  very  marked 
increase  in  their  percentage  of  the  wheat  and  flour 
from  the  Northwest  put  upon  the  water.  The 
fact  that  Portland  is  about  forty-five  miles  nearer 
the  center  of  the  wheat  producing  territory  of 
the  Xorthwest,  which  raises  about  63,000.000  bush- 
els a  year,  and  owing  to  the  further  fact  that  the 
route  of  hauling  this  wheat  from  producing  point 
to  tidewater  is  all  down-grade  to  Portland  and 
over  a  high  mountain  range  to  Puget  Sound,  con- 
fidence is  felt  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
economy  advocated  by  the  railroad  administra- 
tion will  result  in  bringing  a  growing  percentage 
of  the  wheat  of  the  Inland  Empire  to  this  point 
rather  than  to  its  competitor. 

In  the  lumber  trade.  Portland  is  looking  forward 
to  the  greatest  development  that  has  ever  been 
witnessed  by  any  community  of  the  United  States 
in  the  handling  of  soft  woods.  There  is  in  the 
territory  tributary  to  the  Columbia  river  approxi- 
mately 550,000,000.000  feet  of  commercial  stand- 
ing timber.  Practically  all  of  this  where  it  seeks 
a  market  via  deep  sea  routes  must  pass  through 
the  Columbia  gateway.  Making  due  allowance  for 
the  quantity  of  lumber  that  may  be  handled  under 
an    incrpaseri    mamitacturinp'   nrouram    bv   the    rail- 


road lines  for  distribution  between  the  Cascade 
Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  river,  experts  yet 
figure  that  more  than  300  ships  would  be  needed 
to  handle  that  portion  of  the  trade  that  must  go 
by  water  routes. 

That  this  lumber  will  be  manufactured  in  the 
not  distant  future  is  a  certainty,  for  this  is  the 
greatest  stand  of  soft  woods  left  in  the  world. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in 
the  forest  and  this  investment  must  realize  a 
profit.  Decline  in  production  of  yellow  pine  in 
the  Southern  States  is  a  certainty  within  five 
years.  Enormous  demands  for  lumber  during  the 
reconstruction  days  following  the  European  war 
are  also  a   certainty. 

Lumber  for  Europe  to  meet  its  enormous  post- 
war requirements  will  probably  move  in  heavy 
quantities  until  the  influence  of  yellow  pine  in 
the  soft  wood  markets  of  the  world  has  com- 
menced to  decline.  Figuring  thus,  lumbermen  in 
this  region  believe  that  they  are  due  for  the  great- 
est sustained  lumber  manufacturing  era  that  has 
ever  been  witnessed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  and  a  fleet  of  ships  with  extensive  tidewater 
handling  facilities  will  be  required  to  market  the 
same. 

This  condition  as  a  whole  is  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  the  community  and  it  seems  certain 
that  the  vote  of  electors  on  all  bond  issues  for  ex- 
tensive port  improvement  and  construction  work 
will  be  in  the  affirmative  up  to  almost  any  rea- 
sonable limit. 


Construction  of  wooden  steamers  to  augment 
the  gigantic  Merchant  Marine  Fleet  the  Govern- 
ment is  assembling  through  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  has  developed  many  outstanding  fea- 
tures in  the  Xorthwest,  because  of  the  proximity 
of  shipbuilding  establishments  to  the  unlimited  tim- 
ber supply  of  that  territory. 

The  stick  of  timber  shown  in  the  above  photo- 
graph is  intended  as  a  rider  keelson  for  a  4000- 
ton  type  vessel  that  was  started  during  the  latter 
part  of  Septetnber.  It  is  20  inches  by  24  inches 
and  100  feet  long.  Fiefore  the  stick  left  the  mill 
on  its  way  to  the  yard,  the  men  proposed  having 
their  pictures  taken  standing  on  it  and  there  are  78 
of  them,  and  more  men  could  have  been  accom- 
modated. Even  longer  and  larger  timbers  are  pro- 
duced to  build  the  vessels  of  the  wooden  fleet.  For 
example,  the  keels  measure  24  inches  and  only 
three  pieces  are  required  for  a  complete  keel  of  a 


vessel  more  than  300  feet  in  length  and  only  two 
scarphs  are  necessary  in  fastening  these  big  tim- 
bers. There  are  al.so  deck  stringers  which  run 
more  than  100  feel  in  length,  some  of  them  being 
112  feet  long  and  14  inches  by  20  inches.  The 
stern  posts  often  measure  34  inches  by  36  inches 
and  34  feet  long,  while  strong  backs  are  18  inches 
by  28  inches  and  52  feet  in  length,  and  stem  pieces 
measure  22  inches  by  40  inches  and  54  feet  in 
length.  There  are  extremely  long  lengths  for  the 
inner  and  outer  skin— that  is,  the  ceiling  and 
planking. 

Wooden  vessels  are  far  from  being  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  they  have  fig- 
ured in  the  coastwise  and  deep  water  trade  for 
many  years,  but  the  revival  in  shipbuilding  that 
arose  to  meet  the  demand  for  war  tonnage,  has 
shown  what  wonderful  material  can  be  drawn  from 
the  forests  of  Oregon   and   Washington. 
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FRIENDS  BID  MR.  HAGUE  ADIEU 

News  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Hague  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Design,  In- 
spection, Survey  and  Repairs  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  under  direct  charge  of  Mr.  John 
H.  Rosseter,  Director  General  of  Operation,  was 
received  in  San  Francisco  with  deep  satisfaction 
by  ship  owners  and  builders  alike,  for  all  recognize 
Mr.  Hague's  ability  and  his  many  talents  that 
peculiarly  fit  him  for  this  important  appointment. 

As  an  expression  of  gratification  over  Mr. 
Hague's  well  merited  promotion  to  such  an  im- 
portant post  in  the  shipping  life  of  this  country 
and  in  order  to  afford  his  many  friends  in  San 
Francisco  an  opportunity  to  bid  him  good-bye 
and  good  luck,  an  enjoyable  dinner  party  was  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  O.  B.  Kibele,  Mr.  J.  J.  Tynan,  Mr. 
Dan  E.  Ford  and  Mr.  William  Muir,  at  the  Palace 
hotel  on  the  evening  preceding  Mr.  Hague's  de- 
parture for  the  East.  The  sixty-six  guests  pres- 
ent at  the  dinner  included  those  prominent  in  both 
the  shipbuilding  and  ship  operating  fields  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  region  and  the  gathering  was 
of  more  than  usual  interest. .  Mr.  William  Muir 
presided  as  toastmaster  and  interesting  talks  were 
made  by  Mayor  Rolph,  Messrs.  Jos.  J.  Tynan,  John 
Scott,  William  Healy,  Captain  Pillsbury,  Frank  H. 
Evers,  William  Chisholm,  A.  S.  Gunn,  Geo.  Armes, 
J.  C.  Rohlfs,  W.  W.  Johnson,  J.  S.  Hines,  Thos. 
Mirk  and  others.  Great  tribute  was  paid  Mr. 
Hague  and  he  was  congratulated  by  all  on  his 
splendid  appointment. 

The  list  of  guests  follows:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Hague,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Tynan,  Mr. 
William  Muir,  Mr.  Jos.  Moore,  Mr.  John  Scott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Gunn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Foster, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Rohlfs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Robertson,  Mayor  and  Mrs.  James  Rolph,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Owens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Evers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Symon,  Mr.  Geo.  Armes,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Moncaster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Chisholm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Healy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Silliman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Botts,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Geirrine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Rinder,  Mr.  O.  B.  Kibele,  Mr.  Dan  Hanlon,  Mr. 
Stanley  McMillian,  Mr.  Thos.  Hayes,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Daulton  Mann,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Pillsbury,  Mr.  James  Armsby,  Mr.  Dan  E. 
Ford,  Thos.  Crowley,  Mr.  A.  F.  Frey,  Mr.  Thos. 
Mirk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hines,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Johnson,  Mr.  Becker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Peak,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Xeitzel,  and 
Captain  Bridgett. 


PARR  TERMINAL  COMPANY 

The  development  work  of  the  Parr  Terminal 
Company  on  the  Oakland  waterfront  site  is  pro- 
gressing nicely.  Contract  for  piling  has  been  let, 
work  to  commence  at  once.  Work  is  under  way 
on  the  track  system  for  the  yard.  Over  two  miles 
of  track  will  be  installed.  A  complete  switching 
system  will  be  installed  and  the  main  warehouse 
flanked  by  four  tracks.  Contract  has  just  been 
closed  with  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Com- 
pany for  a  fifteen-ton  locomotive  crane.  Seven 
acres  have  been  leased  to  the  American  Manga- 
nese Steel  Company,  who  will  erect  and  operate 
a  modern  steel  plant.  Their  contract  calls  for 
$300,000  expenditure  within  six  months.  Mr.  Ort- 
man,  president  of  the  steel   company,   states   that 


their  investment  in  this  plant  will  be  nearly  $600,- 
000  before  that  time. 

Five  acres  have  been  leased  to  the  National  Pole 
Company,  who  will  supply  all  poles  for  the  Bell 
Telephone  and  Western  Union  systems. 

In  addition  to  these  leases,  two  big  Eastern  cor- 
porations are  now  bidding  for  locations  at  this  ter- 
minal. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  SOCIETY  OF  NAVAL 

ARCHITECTS  AND  MARINE  ENGINEERS 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

DURING  NOVEMBER 

THE  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers  will  hold  their  twenty-sixth  general 
meeting  at  Witherspoon  Hall,  Philadelphia, 
on  November  14th  and  15th,  1918.  There  will 
be  a  banquet  in  the  grand  ball  room  of  the  Belle- 
vue-Stratford  Hotel,  at  7  p.  m.,  Friday,  November 
15th,  to  which  all  members  and  their  guests  are 
cordially   invited.     Tickets  are  $4.00  each. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  will  meet  at  3  p.  m., 
Wednesday,  November  13th,  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Cox,  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board  Building,  140  North  Broad  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia,  Pa. 

The  list  of  papers  which  are  to  be  read  at  the 
meeting  are  as  follows: 

"Revival  of  Wooden  Shipbuilding  as  a  War 
Emergency,'*  by  Mr.  Carlos  deZafro,  associate 
member. 

"Floating  Drydocks,"  by  Mr.  Charles  N.  Crow- 
ell,  member. 

**On  Vibrations  of  Beams  of  Variable  Cross  Sec- 
tion," by  Mr.  N.  W.  Akimoff,  visitor. 

"Notes  on  Progress  in  Turbine  Ship  Propulsion, 
by  Mr.  Francis  Hodgkinson,  visitor. 

"Structural   Steel   Standardized   Cargo   Vessels, 
by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Sutphen,  member. 

"Notes  on  Launching,"  by  Mr.  William  Gate- 
wood,  member. 

"Side  Launching,"  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Kirby,  hon- 
orary vice-president,  and  Mr.  Edward  Hopkins, 
member. 

"Experiments  Upon  Simplified  Forms,"  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  C.  Sadler,  member  of  council. 

"Standardization  of  Ships,"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Rob- 
ertson, member. 

"Variation  of  Shaft  Horsepower,  Propeller  Rev- 
olutions and  Propulsive  Co-efficient  with  Longi- 
tudinal Position  of  the  Parallel  Middle  Body  in  a 
Single  Screw  Cargo  Ship,"  by  Naval  Constructor 
William  McEntee,  U.  S.  N.,  member. 

"Recent  Developments  in  Shipyard  Plants,"  by 
Naval  Constructor  Sidney  M.  Henry,  U.  S.  N., 
member. 

"Concrete  Ships,"  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Wig,  visitor. 

"The  Application  of  Electric  Welding  to  Ship 
Construction,"  by  Mr.  H.  Jasper  Cox,  member. 

**Hog  Island — The  Greatest  Shipyard  in  the 
World,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Blood.  Jr.,  visitor. 


♦» 


•» 


Most  recent  of  the  foreign  nations  to  look  Port- 
landward  is  Italy,  and  Captain  G.  Gomo  di  S.  Ste- 
fano,  commander  of  Mesurito,  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Navy,  official  representative  of  that  government, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Portland  during  October,  in- 
quiring into  shipping  and  harbor  conditions.  His 
government  contemplates  the  operation  of  a  fleet 
from  Italy  to  the  Pacific  Coast  via  the  '^''--  ^-^nal. 


Columbia  Iron  and  Welding  Works,  Inc. 


WHEN  an  old  reliable  and  well-established 
business  enterprise  makes  announcement 
of  large  plans  for  expansion  of  their  plant, 
such  an  announcement  carries  gr^eat  signi- 
cance  to  that  portion  of  the  business  world  who 
are  their  actual  or  prospective  patrons. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  witnessed  what 
might  be  termed  a  mushroom-like  growth  of  in- 
dustries in  all  lines  affected  by  war  conditions. 
These  new  plants  and  enterprises,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  have  been  established  in  direct  response 
to  the  demand  of  our  Government  shipbuilding 
program  and  they  are  patriotically  doing  their 
part — many  of  them  turning  out  splendid  jobs  on 
the  most  difficult  class  of  work. 

We  all  know,  though,  that  the  average  business 
man,  who  is  always  to  some  degree  conservative, 
and  rightly  so,  maintains  a  decided  preference  for 
the  old  and  thoroughly  tried  concerns  operated  by 
men  who  "knew  how"  before  the  war,  and  know 
how  now  better  than  ever  before. 

For  this  reason  ship  operators  and  ship  builders 
of  the  entire  Columbia  River  district,  numbers  of 
whom  are  satisfied  patrons  of  the  Columbia  Iron 
and  Welding  Works,  Inc.,  of  Astoria,  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  this  concern  is  planning  ex- 
tensive enlargements  and  improvements  to  their 
plant.  Additional  ground  floor  space  on  the  west 
side  of  the  present  plant  has  already  been  acquired, 
material  has  been  ordered  and  contracts  let  for  the 
work  and  equipment.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
extent  of  the  planned  enlargements,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  while  the  company  is  now  operat- 
ing three  lathes,  so  selected  in   size,  however,   as 


to  enable  them  to  care  for  practically  all  sizes  oi 
machine  work,  the  new  shop  will  contain  in  its 
equipment  twenty  lathes  of  latest  design.  The 
forge  shop  will  also  be  increased  in  size  from  three 
to  six  fires,  and  entire  equipment  increased  in  like 
or  greater  proportion. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  its  line  of  work 
in  the  Columbia  River  district,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  under  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  William  Silvo,  managing  engineer. 
They  are  now  operating  a  complete  marine  repair 
and  equipment  shop,  and,  it  should  be  added,  are 
the  only  boiler  makers  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

The  government  work  assigned  to  them  is  in 
itself  evidence  of  the  position  they  occupy  in  their 
own  community,  and  in  shipbuilding  circles  gen- 
erally. All  the  machine  shop  and  boiler  work  of 
the  Rodgers  Shipbuilding  Company,  together  with 
a  large  part  of  the  same  class  of  work  for  the  Mc- 
Eachern  Yard  and  the  Wilson  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, is  cared  for  at  this  plant.  This,  however,  is 
not  all  of  the  Government  work  handled  by  them, 
as  they  are  also  taking  care  of  the  same  class  of 
work  for  the  large  Government  spruce  and  lumber 
camps  on  the  Columbia  peninsula. 

Mr.  Silvo  expresses  great  faith  in  the  future  of 
Astoria,  particularly  on  account  of  its  favorable 
location  for  ship  repair  work,  and  is  backing  his 
faith  in  the  port's  development  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner.  In  the  completion  of  his  com- 
pany's planned  enlargements,  the  port  will  have 
a  substantial  addition  to  its  facilities  and  one  that 
carries  with  it  the  additional  merit  of  a  well-earned 
and  valuable  reputation. 


Oil  Engines  and  the  Foreign  Trade 


ON  October  second,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hansen,  presi- 
dent of  the  Skandia  Pacific  Oil  Engine  Com- 
pany, delivered  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive address  before  the  San  Francisco 
Foreign  Trade  Club  on  the  subject,  **Oil  Engines 
and  the  Foreign  Trade."  We  are  glad  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion has  recently  authorized  the  construction  of 
thirty-six  7100-ton  freighters  of  this  type  and  have 
ordered  for  the  same  s.ixty-two  reversible  Diesel 
residuary  oil  engines  of  750-shaft  horsepower  each. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Hansen  on  having  secured 
for  his  organization  the  contracts  for  twenty  of 
these  engines. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Hansen's  lec- 
ture will  interest  all  thoughtful  shipowners : 

^'During  these  times,  when  next  to  the  winning 
of  the  war,  shipbuilding  and  the  development  of 
a  foreign  trade  are  foremost  in  the  minds  of  every- 
one throughout  the  entire  world,  be  it  nations  at 
war  or  neutrals,  the  time  has  come  for  this  coun- 
try not  only  to  consider  the  acquirement  of  a  large 
merchant  marine,  but  also  the  economical  opera- 
tion of  this  merchant  marine  in  competition  with 
other  nations. 

"There  are  two  thini^s  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  this  connection.  First,  is  to  have 
laws  that  will  enable  us  to  operate  our  ships  on 
a  competitive  basis.  Second,  is  to  build  and  e(|iiip 
the  ships  in  such  a  manner  that  their  efficiency 
will  be  equal  to  the  best  that  is  produced.     It   is 


in  this  connection  that  the  crude  oil  engine  will  be 
an  important  factor  and  must  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration if  we  are  also  to  maintain  this  merchant 
marine  after  the  war,  when  keener  competition 
will  set  in. 

'*The  crude  oil  engine  has  proven  to  be  far  be- 
yond its  experimental  stages  and  numerous  large 
ships  have  been  operating  successfully  with  these 
engines  in  Europe  during  the  last  eight  years.  All 
of  these  ships  have  amply  demonstrated  the  supe- 
riority in  economic  operation  and  have  proven  to 
be  just  as  reliable  as  any  steamer. 

"There  are  today  more  than  700  larger  ships 
operating  with  Diesel  engines,  besides  thousands 
of  smaller  crafts  that  also  operate  with  crude  oil 
engines.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  these  engines 
for  marine  purposes  are  as  follows: 

'*1.  The  space  occupied  is  less  than  that  required 
by  the  steam  engine  and  boilers.  Also,  the  weight 
is  less,  which  consequently  means  greater  space  in 
the  ship  available  for  cargo. 

"2.  The  greater  distance  that  a  ship  equipped 
with  oil  engines  can  travel  as  compared  with  the 
steam  engine  on  account  of  less  fuel  consumed. 
The  average  steam  engine  consumes  1J4  to  IJ^ 
pounds  of  fuel  oil  per  indicated  horsepower,  where- 
as the  crude  oil  engine  only  consumes  3/10  to  .45 
of  a  pound  per  indicated  horsepoyver  hour;  in 
other  words,  only  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  what 
the  steam   engine  requires. 

"v^.     The  amount  of  attention  required  on  a  nio- 
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torship  is  less,  the  stokprs  and  coal  trimmers  nee-  as  soon  as  the  engines  are  stopped  the   fuel  con- 

essary  with  the  steam  engine  ships  being  entirely  sumption  ceases.     With  the  steam  engine  ships  it 

eliminated.  takes  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  to  get  up  the 

"4.    The  quick  starting  of  the  engine,  which  can  steam,  and  after   the  engines  are   stopped  consid- 

be  accomplished  at  a  moment's  notice.  erable   heat   is   wasted   due   to   the  cooling   of  the 

"5.     The  elimination  of  standby  losses — that   is.  water  in  the  boilers." 

/ 
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The  G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corporation 


AT  \'ancouver,  W'asliinj^ton,  on  the  north 
liacik  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  G.  M. 
Standifer  Construction  Corporation  startetl 
last  February  to  transform  fifty-seven  acres 
of  dnck  marsh  into  a  modern  steel  shipyard.  On 
July  13tb,  last,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  director  t;cn- 
eral  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  punched 
the  first  tiole  in  a  plate  for  the  first  steel  hull.  By 
October  13th,  the  plate  shop  yas  handling  200  tons 
of  steel  as  a  daily  average.  And  the  yard  will  soon 
have  the  capacity  for  turning  out  a  completed  steel 
ship  every  two  weeks. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  this  plant  may  be  gainei' 
by  following  the  materials  from  their  entrance  into 


the  yard  until,  in  a  completed  hull,  they  leave  the 
ways.  There  are  now  four  and  shortly  will  be  five 
miles  of  railroad  trackage  within  the  shipyard. 
Tiicse  provide  tracks  for  handling  steel,  lumber, 
fuel,  general  stores,  and  scrap.  After  the  materials 
are  unloaded  they  are  forwarded  to  point  of  use 
by  means  oi  travelling  cranes,  locomotive  cranes, 
tractors,  push  cars,  or  wagons. 

When  a  car  of  steel  arrives,  the  Standifer  loco- 
motive brings  it  into  the  yard  and  spots  the  car  at 
the  plate  storage  yard,  which  is  fed  by  four  rail- 
road tracks  and  has  two  sub  -  divisions  —  one 
for  shapes  and  one  for  plates.  The  plate  yard  is 
also  in  two  divisions — the  first  is  for  plates  to  be 
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siiire<l  iiat.  lliat  is.  m;iteri.il  wliii.ii  j^nes  into  tho 
]»late  sliuj)  to  l)t  markeii  from  mould  loft  templates: 
in  tlic  other  are  utoreii  on  ed^'e  all  plates  that  arc 
lifted  from  the  ship  or  can  be  considered  as  stock 
and  have  to  he  handled  sinj;ly.  These  storaj;e 
spaces  are  '"OH  feet  loiiii;  and  7^  feet  wide.  The 
plates  stored  flat  are  hanilled  by  a  i.^^-ton  crane 
e'|nii>peil  uitli  Umi  trnlleys.  t-i  each  of  which  a  mafi- 
not  is  hooked.  The  other  |ilates  are  handled  on  a 
10-ton  crane.  I'.v  means  of  ihese  cranes  it  is  pos- 
sible to  .iiscbar^'e  a  car  of  steel  in  six  lifts. 

The  plate-  stored  ihil  may  be  picked  np.  when 
wanted  in  the  plate  sbup.  either  one  at  a  time,  or 
as  many  as  seven  at  a  time,  by  the  mapiet  crane, 
and  ibey  may  be  carried  and  dropped  one  or  more 
at  a  time,  as  desired,  ut)oii  the  ]iiles  to  which  they 
are  consi(,'ned.  Hy  means  of  this  magnet  crane 
they  may  be  very  qniekly  sorted  and  delivered  to 
the  cars  upon  which  they  are  transferred  to  the 
layers-ont.  in  the  space  directly  under  the  mold  loft. 


The  plate  sboi>  is  divided  into  five  bavs.  rui 
lengthwise  ihr.m-b  the  bniUlin.L'.  In  the  tir 
these  are  handled  all  raw  plates  which  re'pii 
he  planed,  coniiter-snnk.  or  scraped.  To  the  si 
hav  comes  thuse  i)latcs  which  reipiire  to  be  rla 
or"  nian-h..Ifd,  such  as  ll^or  jilates  and  bra< 
The  third  is  for  >nai-bt  an;.;les  ainl  channels, 
fr.nrth  is  for  crooked  angles,  after  beirij,'  fnrn 
The  fifth  bay  contains  the  an;,'!e-smith''s  tire^ 
blacksmith  tires,  two  steam  hannner>.  each  h; 
an  nil  furnace  of  the  corporation's  nwn  desis^n 
the  rivet  machine,  with  its  cimtinaous  fnrnace 
of  the   corporati.in's  own   desi;,'ii.  . 

in  its  eipiijiment  are  eii^dit  d.inhle-emi 
pnnclies  and  seven  an^de  punches.  The 
punches  are  arranj,'ed  to  handle  plates  up  to 
8  feet  in  siv.e.  Six  of  them  are  opiipped  with 
tables,  that  they  may  be  operated  by  one  man. 
other  tw<i  are  eipiipped  with  jib  cranes  or 
tables  that   they  may   deal   with   shaped  or 
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plates.    There  are  two  planers  and  one  set  of  bend- 
ing rolls  for  30-foot  plates,  the  top  roll  of  which 
is  30  inchqs  in  diameter  and  weighs  40  tons;    one 
set  of  angle  or  straightening  rolls;    a  set  of  mast 
rolls;    two   plate  shears   mounted   on   turn-tables; 
one  double  angle-shears;  a  guillotine  shears  capa- 
ble of  handling  a   plate  eight   feet  wide  and  one 
inch  thick,  and  a  bevelling  machine.    All  these  ma- 
chines are  direct  driven  and  are  supplied  by  Hilles 
and  Jones,   Wilmington,   Delaware.     All  are  safe- 
guarded   with    the    latest   approved   protective   de- 
vices.    In  addition  there  are  two  large  hydraulic 
machines,    one    of   250   tons   capacity,    for    cutting 
manholes  or  flanging  or  joggling  plates,  and   the 
other   the   jogging   press, 
the  vertical  ram  of  which 
has  350  tons  capacity  and 
the    horizontal    ram     150 
tons,   for  jogging  angles, 
channels    or    plates    cold, 
or   for   pressing   furnaced 
plates.      These    are    sup- 
plied by  the  Camden  Iron 
Works  of  Camden,  N.  J. 
There  are  also  one   dou- 
ble-ended   plate    furnace, 
30    by    8    feet    and    one 
double-    ended     bar    fur- 
nace  60    feet    long,    both 
of  the  corporation's   own 
design,  and  both  oil-fired 
from      burners      of      the 
Standifer    Corporation's 
make.       The     bending 
slabs    are    55   by    50   feet 
for    bars    and    40    by    25 
feet   for  plates. 

Outside  the  plate  shop,  and  between  it  and  the 
ways,  is  an  assembling  space  large  enough  to  per- 
mit all  bulkheads,  engine  and  boiler  casings,  tun- 
nels and  deck  houses  to  be  assembled  and  riveted 
in  as  large  sections  as  are  found  convenient.  After 
being  completely  finished  they  may  be  picked  up 
by  one  or  more  of  the  large  travelling  tower  der- 
ricks and  erected,  complete,  in  place. 

These  travelling  tower  derricks  run  on  rails  of 
23  feet  gauge  and  are  operated  by  steam  and  chain 
driven.  They  are  of  a  design  supplied  by  the  Pa- 
cific Derrick  &  Hoist  Company  of  Seattle,  and  have 
booms  of  80  foot  length,  or  of  a  capacity  to  reach 
both  sides  of  a  ship  in  the  stocks.  They  have  a 
rated  capacity  of  ten  tons  and  have  already,  work- 
ing in  pairs,  erected  bulkheads  weighing  twenty 
tons  each.  There  are  tracks  for  six  of  these  trav- 
elling tower  derricks,  but  only  four  have  been  in- 
stalled for  the  present,  as  it  is  a  very  easy  process 
to  shift  from  one  berth  to  the  other  when  desired. 
They  are  capable  of  assembling  and  erecting  mate- 
rial in  pieces  of  reasonable  size  at  the  rate  of  20 

tons  an  hour.  They  can  travel  up  from  the  berth 
to  the  assembling  space  and  gather  up  what  is 
wanted,  or  they  may  be  left  at  the  side  of  the  ship 
and  fed  by  locomotive  cranes,  tractors  or  push 
cars,  as  desired. 

The  G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corporation 
has  five  ways  in  its  steel  shipyard,  of  a  good  aver- 
age declivity,  and  built  parallel,  so  that  all  shores 
and  blocks  are  of  the  same  height  and  are  inter- 
changeable.    All  this  part  of  the  yard  is  covered 
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with  planking  or  concrete  and  the  space  underneath 
is  filled  solid  with  sand  so  as  to  prevent  danger 
from  fire. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  plate  shop,  handy  to  the 
rivet-making  machine,  which  has  a  capacity  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  rivets  that  will  be  used  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  operation,  and  will  make  some  for 
outside  use  as  well,  is  the  general  rivet  storage 
space,  in  which  about  120  large  bins  have  been 
erected  for  the  storage  of  rivets  of  diflPerent  sizes. 
From  thence,  as  needed,  rivets  are  taken  to  the 
**help  yourself"  rivet  bins,  erected  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  furthest  ways  and  easily  available 
to  the  worker's  need.    These  are  filled  up  daily. 

The  lumber  storage  at 
the  Standifer  Steel  ship 
yard  is  in  the  west  cor- 
ner of  the  yard,  the  fur- 
thest distance  possible 
from  other  buildings  and 
offering  the  least  possi- 
ble danger  from  fire. 
From  there  material  is 
transported  to  the  saw 
mill  and  joiner  shop, 
which  is  located  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  yard, 
equi-distant  from  the  out- 
fitting dock  and  the  ways, 
by  means  of  flat  cars. 

The  lower  floor  of  the 
joiner  shop  is  a  saw  mill 
equipped  with  all  the  ma- 
chinery  necessary   to   the 

Chart  showing  production  of  steel  in  Standifer  plate  shop  from  August  necds   of   the    yard.       After 

15  to  October   16.     The  first  plate  was  punched  July   13  on   the     xi,       t;mh#»r    U    c'lw^^rl    i>    U 

occasion  of  the  visit  of  Charles  M.   Schwab  to  the  plant  ^"^    Iimoer    IS    sawCQ    11    IS 

taken  by  an  elevator  up 
to  the  second  story  where  there  is  an  ample  space 
for  seasoning  fine  lumber.  Besides  machinery  for 
planing  and  moulding  the  lumber,  the  lower  floor 
has  a  room  big  enough  to  permit  the  erection  with- 
in it  of  four  wooden  deck  houses,  which,  after  the 
joiners  have  finished  their  work,  may  be  lifted  com- 
plete by  one  of  the  big  travelling  tower  derricks  and 
passed  from  one  to  another  across  the  ways  to  the 
hull  which  they  are  to  fit  out.  Upstairs  the  lumber 
goes  to  the  cabinet  makers,  where  it  is  machined, 
put  together  and  sand-papered.  An  elevator  lowers 
it  then  to  the  polishing  room,  an  absolutely  dust- 
proof  room,  where  it  is  finished  and  stored.  The 
joiner  shop  is  160  by  60  feet  in  size  and  is  fitted 
with  an  exhaust  system  to  carry  away  all  sawdust 
and  shavings.  Eventually  this  will  be  extended  to 
the  power  house,  where  the  waste  will  be  used  to 
develop  steam  for  the  heating  plant. 

The  paint  shop  is  another  evidence  of  the  thought 
which  has  gone  into  the  laying  out  of  the  Standifer 
plant.  It  is  built  along  the  same  parallel  line  as 
the  joiner  shop,  and  is  the  same  distance  from  the 
ways  and  equi-distant  from  the  outfitting  wharf. 
It  is  a  one-story  building,  70  by  40  feet,  with  con- 
crete floors.  One  part  of  the  floor  is  raised  to  the 
height  of  a  railroad  car  to  permit  freight  to  be 
rolled  out  and  the  cars  released  quickly. 

Placed  properly  near  the  plate  shop,  which  is,  and 
always  will  be,  the  largest  user  of  power  in  the  yard, 
is  the  central  power  station.  It  is  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, 50  by  100  feet,  and  is  constructed  in  four 
units,  for  air,  electricity,  steam  and  water.  There 
are  three  air  compressors  having  a  present  capacity 
of  11,000  cubic  feet,  and  there  is  room  in  the  com- 
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nor  house  for  at  least  one  more  machine  with 

X>acity  of  5,000  cubic  feet.     There  are  two  ro- 

convertcrs,  each  of  150  kilowat  direct  current 

i-city,  and  kw)  hydraulic  pumps,  each  of  which 

a.i>ab]c  (if  performinff  all  the  duty  required  for 

prctent,   hut   there  is   also   roiim   for  a   third. 

s    main  swttchbrrard  is  arranf^ed  so  that  it  may 

si<)<]cd  to  as  further  macliinery  i»  installed.     In 

boiler  room,  adjoining;,  are  the  Iniilers  for  f;en- 

XivK  steam   to  operate  the  steam   hammers,   to 

•  tnize  the  oil  Ininied  in  the  furnaces  and  for  the 


equipment  for  fabricating  everyt 
the  production  of  ships.  The  wai 
consists  of  one  part  containing 
drills,  shapers,  turret  lathes,  and 
fitting  up. 

The  other  part  of  the  "L"  is  a 
ing  50  feet  wide  and  served  by  a 
contains  the  large  shafting  lathe) 
ery,  planers,  boring  mill  and  sha] 
large  to  allow  all  shafting  to  bi 
densers  to  be  built  and  rudder 
together.  A  very  complete  tool  : 
this  building. 

The  Standifer  Steel  yard's  fitting^-c 
parallel  to  the  Columbia  River  and  is 
by  100  feet  wide.  But  one  side  opens 
It  has  two  main  railway  tracks,  with 
running  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  i 
motive  crane  service. 

The  large  set  of  shear  legs  now  being  instaUed 
is  capable  of  lifting  75  tons.  It  is  similar  to  that 
in  use  at  the  Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration's plant  and  will  be  operated  by  a  lai^  elec- 
tric winch,  made  by  Smith  and  Watson,  Portlud. 

Provision  has  been  made  to  extend  the  dock 
when   necessary   a   length   of   1100   feet.     Its  levd 


Mr.   ChtriM  F.   Swlcin.   Vi»-t>rMJdmt 
of  th*  O.    M.   Sundlfn'   Conttnic- 
tlon  Corporitlon 

general  heating  plant.  This  is  in  an  off-shoot  of 
the  main  power  house.  In  another  off-shoot  are 
the  transformers  which  take  in  the  electric  current 
at  1 1 .000  volts  and  transform  it  to  440  vols  for  gen- 
eral machinery  and  a  220  volt  direct  current  for  the 
use  of  the  overhead  travelling  cranes.  A  third  off- 
sluHit  contains  the  pumps  used  in  connection  with 
a  well  sunk  for  drinking  and  sanitary  purposes. 
These  pump  300  gallons  a  minute.  Fire  risks  are 
cared  for  by  pumping  direct  from  the  Columbia 
River  into  lire  mains  which  carry  to  every  corner 
of  the  yard,  I'ire  diMirs  and  walls  se|>arate  the  de- 
partments of  the  power  plant. 

The  con)pres.'*ors  are  furnished  by  the  Ingersol- 
Rand  Company  ami  discharge  into  four  receivers 
inunediatcly  outside  the  power  house,  from  which 
the  air  is  carried  in  exceptionally  lai^e  mains  to 
the  furthest  ends  of  the  building  berths,  to  the  wet 
diH'k.  and  lo  all  places  where  air  is  used  for  power. 
The  hydraulic  machinery  was  furnished  by  the 
Worthington  lompany  and  works  at  a  pressure 
of  IJlV  poiuids  to  the  S(|uare  inch  at  present,  which 
may  be  raised  to  l.^lX)  pounds  when  desireil.  This 
hytiriuilic  machinery  is  all  fitted  with  .water  savers, 
which  permit  the  nsc  of  |nimps  of  comparatively 
siiiiill  cap.iciiy  to  furnish  the  nocdcil  water.  Hy- 
dninlic  power  i<  also  used  lor  liendins  frames  and 
fumaceil  bar,-  i;ener;illy.  I<>  use  of  portable  bull- 
dozers ol  the  Swan  A  llnnter  type,  made  by  Ililles 
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m  "\".  212  by  <>(.  feet. 
-  the  sheet  metal  shop 
e  the  paint  shop,  the 
U'iner  ^iiop.  av.^;  t;;e  s;,'re  ::"i:se.  as  weM  it  is  situ- 
ated e>iiii-i;i?: ;•.:■.;  :>■>!;;  ::ie  ways  and  the  wet  dock. 
The  pipe  sV--,>  is  ■.-.•.'.ly  e^/.iipped  with  racks  and 
bins,  pipe  tbrca.li-j:,  yiyv  i'cr.ilini;.  and  large  ex- 
l^tnding  macbir.es.  *'c:;di:ii:  M,vks.  forges  and  work 
benches.    The  sheet  :"e:a:  sh.ip  contains  all  needeil 


Mr.  J.  A.  s 

is  the  same  as  the  general  level  of"  the  yard— tli— J* 
IS,  thirty  feet  above  zero. 

Hut  little  of  the  plant  yet  remains  to  be  descri::** 
ed.  The  tmie  gates  are  ten  in  number,  each  ^^^ 
ranged  to  take  care  of  2C0  men  on  a  shift.  .\s  C  ' 
enters  the  yard  each  emplove  calls  his  name  a«--^ 
is  given  a  bra.ss  check  which"  he  wears  while  wor-*"'*' 
mg.  This  he  turns  in  as  he  leaves  the  plant.  TT"^ 
employes  enter  and  leave  in  single  tile. 

iletwcen  the  time  gates  and  the  main  entnin«-«"' 
gate  IS  a  little  house  for  the  captain  of  guards  ar^^S* 
the  watchman,  and  across  from  this  is  the  emm  «» 
gency  hospital  or  tirst  aid  room,  which  lies  h=  ^TK 
withui  and  half  without  the  vard.  It  consists  o*-^ 
waiting  room,  a  ward  with 'two  beds  for  serio 

injuries,  and  a  large  dre.ssing  room  opening  ofl  t 

latter.  The  d.xirs  are  large  enough  to  allow 
ambulance  to  draw  up  without  entering  the  va«:  j^ 
A  space  between  this  building  and  the  wofkir  ^™ 
part  of  the  yard  is  left  for  the  erection  of  a  t^^'^ 
ro.^m  and  IcKker  rvxims  to  be  constructed  at  — 
later  date. 

.\loiig  a  line  running  from  the  time  gate  past  tr^=* 
first  aid  room  and  on  to  the  machine  shc^  are  bur  ^^' 
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Till  Government   ii   helping  the   £tin<<iler   Corporition   meet   in  libor   p 

also  the  yard  offices,  the  tool  room  antl  tlie  store 
house.  The  first  provides  office  rooms  for  the  gen- 
eral manager  and  his  secretary,  the  superintend- 
ents, the  foreman,  the  undep-foremen,  the  electrical 
engineer,  the  mechanical  engineers,  the  inspectors 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  classification  societies. 

A  tool  room  opens  off  the  main  stores  building, 
and  is  centrally  located  for  supplying  air  machines 
and  small  tools  generally.  It  is  of  one  story  an<l 
occupies  a  space  of  96  liy  25  feet.  The  main  stores 
building  covers  an  acre  of  l'>i  by  yCi  feet  and  has 
three  floors,  the  first  of  which  is  built  npon  a  level 
with  the  floors  of  the  railroad  cars,  to  facilitate  un- 
loading heavy  material.  The  three  floors  are  con- 
nected by  an  electric  elevator,  and  there  is  a  com- 
plete arrangement  of  bins  an<l  racks  for  the  storing 
of  fittings,  gaskets,  and  stock  material  generally. 
The  top  floor  is  divided  into  compartments  to  care 
for  the  lighter  materials  that  enter  into  each  ship's 
outfit.  In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  taking 
miscellaneous  castings  into  the  main  stores  builil- 
ing  a  large  casting  platform  has  been  erected  across 
a  drive-way.  opposite  the  main  stores  and  conven- 
ient to  the  machine  .shop. 

Such  is  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  Standifer 
Steel  shipyard.  Hack  of  It  is  an  organization  of 
Western  business  men — men  who  have  done  big 
things.  jn-;t  a>  efficient,  just  as  compact.  There  is 
a  close  personal  contact  not  onlv  between  the  men 
who  compose  the  curimratiiin  and  the  executives, 
but  between  the  executives  and  the  employes.  Many 
of  the  workers  in  the  organizatioTi  are  men  who 
have  followed  President  (iny  .M.  Standifer  in  his 
contracting  experience  covering  a  number  of  years.  ■ 
Others  are  men  long  associated  with  \'ice-Presi- 
dcnt  Charles  F.  Swigert  in  a  career  of  construction 


oblem    by    building   homei    lor    ihipbailden    cIdk   to    the    pllnt.      The 
■Jl  outiide.  icmi-iireprool  conitruclioD.   now  in  opetalioa.     Tlic 
It-  ectucee  Kid  to  the  men  at  coit  on  euy  termi 

and  steel  production  which  is  almost  co-incident 
with  the  development  of  the  Columbia  River  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Standifer  is  only  a  young  man,  but  he 
has  achieved  big  things  in  a  big  way.  As  a  rail- 
road builder  he  constnicted  the  O.  \V.  R.  &  X. 
lines  in  Cow  Creek  Canyon,  from  Arrow  Junction 
to  Hooper,  through  Marshall  Canyon  into  Spo- 
kane. That  .■Krrow  Junction  line  is  so  built  through 
tunnels  that  railroad  men  know  it  as  the  "subway." 
The  others,  as  engineering  and  construction  feats, 
are  not  less  notable.  But  the  greatest  achievement 
of  Mr.  Standifer  and  the  workers  in  his  organiza- 
tion came  on  July  U  last,  when  the  G.  M.  Standifer 
Construction  Corporation,  in  its  wooden  shipyards. 
established  a  world's  record  and  launched  six  ves- 
sels, in  honor  of  the  visit  of  Charles  M.  Schwab  to 
the  Columbia  River  district. 

ilr.  Charles  V.  Swigert.  vice-president  of  the 
coqioration,  has  had  a  long  career  in  the  big  de- 
velopment enterprises  of  Portland.  He  constructed 
the  Interstate  ISridge  between  Portlan<l  and  \'an- 
couver.  the  largest  steel  britlge  ol  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Many  of  the  other  steel  bridges  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Portland  have  been  erected  by  him  as 
head  of  the  Pacific  Ilridge  Cunijiany.  Mr.  Swigert 
was  formerly  chairman  nf  the  Port  of  Portland, 
and  under  his  dircciioii  the  port  made  its  greatest 
strides.  He  is  interested  in  the  Willamette  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  the  Electric  I'ouiidry  and 
many  other  of  Portland's  most  important  indus- 
tries contributing  to  slii])buildiiig.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  the  Foundation 
Company's  w(ioden  shipyanl  at  Portland  and  for 
the  big  success  of  that  yard  until  he  resigned  lo 
become   affiliated    with    the   Standifer   organization. 

With  such  an  efjuipment  and  with  such  an  organ- 
ization, the  G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corpora- 
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tion  must  go  far.  That  it  has  not  gone  further  up 
to  the  present  time  is  due  to  a  shortage  of  labor. 
Many  of  the  employees  are  necessarily  picked  up 
around  Vancouver.  Many  are  ranchers,  now  in 
1918,  turning  to  shipbuilding.  A  story  will  illus- 
trate the  problem  as  it  affects  ship  construction : 
Clarke  county,  in  which  Vancouver  is  situated,  is 
probably  the  most  productive  prune  belt  in  the 
world.  A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  sudden  ex- 
odus of  labor  in  the  steel  yard.  Investigation  re- 
vealed the  cause  at  once.  The  shipbuilders  had 
quit  work  to  harvest  their  prune  crops! 


To  meet  the  labor  problem  the  government  is 
aiding  through  the  construction  of  homes  for  work- 
ers. The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  set 
aside  $850,000  for  this  end.  The  Liberty  Hotel, 
financed  with  government  aid,  which  has  300  rooms, 
will  be  in  operation  by  the  time  this  article  appears 
in  print.  So,  too,  will  be  the  first  of  100  model 
workingmen's  cottages  to  be  sold  to  Standifer  em- 
ployes through  the  Vancouver  Home  Company,  at 
actual  cost.  Also  there  is  at  the  present  time 
under  consideration  an  apartment  house  with  200 
apartments,  two-room,  three-room,  four-room,  which 
will  be  under  roof  within  eight  weeks. 


George  F.  Rodgers  and  Company 

GEO.    F.    RODGERS    &    CO..   shipbuilders   at  bolt  threading  and  heading  machines  installed  and 

Astoria,  with   Geo.   F.   Rodgers  as   president  a  compressor  room  with  two  Ingersoll-Rand  coni- 

and  general  manager.     They  are  builders  of  pressors,   motor  driven,  which   furnish   the  air  for 

ocean-going  steamers  and  cargo  carriers  for  100  air  hammers,  dubbers,  groovers  and  planers. 

the   tlnitpH   StatP<t  Sbinnintr  HnarH    Fniprtr^iirv  KUpt 


punch  and  shciir,  radial  drill 


:   F,   Rodgcri  Si   Co. 


luth  side  of  the  yard,  and 
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also  a  concrete  incinerator  for  burning  refuse. 
All  machinery  was  in  operation  by  October  1st, 
1917.  The  first  keel,  for  a  3500-ton  wooden  ship 
281  feet  long,  was  laid  in  October  and  the  other 
three  at  intervals  of  one  month. 

The  heavy  flitch  timbers  are  towed  from  the 
mill  to  the  booming  grounds  of  the  company,  pulled 
up  a  slide,  moulded,  picked  up  by  a  travelling 
crane,  transferred  to  the  saw  shed  and  run  through 
the  saws,  picked  up  again  by  the  travelling  crane 
and  taken  to  the  framing  stage,  where  the  frames 
are  assembled  and  are  then  raised  into  place  on 
the  keel. 

The  planking,  decking  and  beams  are  stored  in 
the  north  end  of  the  yard,  opposite  the  saw  shed 
and  near  the  travelling  crane,  so  that  this  material 
can  be  easily  transferred  to  the  saws  and  steam 
boxes.  Materials  are  carried  up  to  the  main  decks 
by  the  use  of  derricks  120  feet  high,  with  60-foot 
gaflPs,  one  at  the  bow  of  the  ship  and  one  at  the 
stern,  the  bow  derrick  being  operated  by  a  steam 
donkey  and  the  one  at  the  stern  by  electricity. 

There  are  650  men  employed  in  the  yard,  and 
fifty  women  spin  oakum  and  do  the  sweeping. 

In  order  to  furnish  housing  facilities  for  the  em- 
ployees, the  company  secured  a  sightly  tract  of 
land  on  the  river  front,  on  which  fifty  small  houses 
were  erected.  A  hotel  is  being  built,  with  shower 
baths,  recreation  rooms,  etc.,  which  is  also  on  the 
river  near  a  fine  bathing  beach.  There  is  a  cafe- 
teria in  the  yard  which  serves  luncheon  to  the 
employees. 

The  first  launching  took  place  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1918,  at  10:45  p.  m.  The  ship  was  christened 
the  "Blue  Eagle,"  Miss  Margaret  Rodgers,  daugh- 
ter of  the  president  and  general  manager,  acting 
as  sponsor.  Notwithstanding  the  late  hour,  neces- 
sitated by  the  tide,  it  was  a  gala  event. 

On  October  8,  1918,  the  second  ship  was  launched 
and  christened  the  "Capines"  by  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Rod- 
gers, wife  of  the  president  of  the  company.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  the  keel  for  ship  No.  6  was  laid 
and  a  frame  raised  in  seventy-four  minutes,  which 
is,  we  are  informed,  a  record  for  wool  shipbuild- 
ing yards. 

Immediately  after  this  launching  the  keel  for  ship 
No.  5  was  laid,  and  it  is  progressing  rapidly. 

In  auxiliary  ship  plants  alone,  where  boilers  and 
machinery  are  being  manufactured,  Portland  has 
a  total  of  5000  men  employed,  according  to  a  cen- 
sus completed  October  15.  In  thirty  of  these  plants, 
affiliated  under  the  United  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion, 4700  men  are  working  and  the  average  wages 
are  between  $5.50  and  $5.75  a  day.  An  idea  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  some  of  the  larger  establishments 
is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel 
Works,  which  had  250  men  in  August,  1917,  and 
today  2700  are  retained  there.  At  the  Smith  & 
Watson  Iron  Works,  Hesse-Martin  Iron  Works, 
Electric  Foundry,  Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works,  llcl- 
ser  Machine  Works  and  others,  the  forces  have 
been  extended  materially  in  the  same  time. 

W.  E.  Russell,  of  New  York,  turbine  engine  ex- 
pert of  the  Shipping  Board,  was  in  Portland  during 
the  month  to  confer  with  officials  having  to  do 
with  fitting  out  steel  and  wood  ships,  also  to  look 
over  the  first  vessels  to  receive  3000  horse-power 
engines.  In  the  past,  2500  horse-power  has  been 
the  maximum,  but  it  was  determined   to  increase 


the  power,  and  the  understanding  is  that  all  to  fol- 
low will  be  equipped  with  the  same  gear,  with  a 
possibility  that  the  engines  will  be  increased  to 
3200  horse-power.  Portland  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  home  of  the  only  wood  steamers  in  the  United 
States  building  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion engined  with  turbines,  they  being  of  the  Pen- 
insula Shipbuilding  Company's  fleet.  Trials  so  far 
have  proven  the  steamers  most  satisfactory  and 
the  use  of  turbines  is  to  be  continued  by  this  plant. 

One  visitor  during  the  month  was  Prince  Axel 
of  Denmark,  vice  admiral  of  the  Danish  Navy,  who 
is  touring  the  United  States  to  study  economic  in- 
dustrial conditions  in  the  interest  of  his  country. 
He  was  piloted  through  the  principal  shipyards  ana 
then  shown  the  inland  stretches  of  the  Columbia 
River.  Adhering  to  a  request  of  the  State  De- 
partment, he  declined  to  make  known  his  impres- 
sions on  any  subject. 

Guy  M.  Standifer,  president  of  the  G.  M.  Standi- 
fer  Construction  Corporation,  which  operates  three 
shipbuilding  plants,  a  steel  and  wood  yard  at  Van- 
couver and  a  wood  yard  on  North  Portland  Har- 
bor, has  returned  from  the  East  after  an  absence 
of  several  weeks,  much  of  which  time  he  spent  m 
conference  with  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of- 
ficials in  discussing  the  future  ship  programme. 
The  Standifer  plants  are  assured  of  sufficient  pat- 
ronage so  long  as  the  government  requires  tonnage. 

Alfred  F.  Smith,  president  of  the  Columbia  River 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  has  departed  for  the 
East  and  while  there  will  ascertain  prospects  as  to 
a  continued  delivery  of  steel  in  adequate  amounts 
during  the  winter.  The  Portland  yards  expect 
present  receipts  will  insure  their  having  stocks 
ahead  for  about  three  months.  While  a  slowing 
down  is  looked  for  during  unfavorable  weather  in 
the  East,  through  the  output  of  steel  mills  being 
curtailed,  also  transportation  facilities  from  the 
East  being  interfered  with  by  snow,  it  is  hoped 
to  carry  on  work  with  no  greater  interference  than 
was  experienced  last  year. 

Headway  attained  by  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  of 
the  Shipping  Board  in  furnishing  crews  for  new 
vessels  has  done  away  with  the  necessity  for  sign- 
ing inexperienced  persons,  so  an  order  has  issued 
from  the  office  of  E.  J.  Griffith,  in  charge  of  the 
work  in  the  Northwest,  that  only  experienced  men 
will  be  accepted.  Meanwhile  ships  are  being  man- 
ned by  graduates  of  the  West  Seattle  training  sta- 
tion, all  in  natty  blue  uniforms. 

Through  the  resignation  of  R.  W.  Montague  as 
examiner  for  the  Oregon  district  of  the  Macy  Wage 
Adjustment  Board,  headquarters  of  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  districts  have  been  established  at  Se- 
attle under  Judge  McBride,  former  governor  of 
Washington.  Arthur  Jones  has  been  named  assist- 
ant examiner  for  wood  yards  in  Oregon  and  Joseph 
Reed   assistant  examiner  of  stee)   yards. 

S.  S.  '*West  Kyska"  is  the  name  of  the  seven- 
teenth hull  to  be  launched  by  the  Northwest  Steel 
Company,  she  having  been  floated  October  7th. 
The  ship  was  christened  by  Mrs.  Gerald  Beebe,  sis- 
ter-in-law   of   Walter    B.    Beebe,    vice-president   of 

the  cojnpany. 

Additional    contracts    awarded    for    Ferris    ships 

include   four  to  the  Coast   Shipbuilding  Company, 

two  to  the  George  F.  Rodgers  Company,  and  one 

to  the  St.  Helens  Shipbuilding  Company. 
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trance  having  a  cun- 
irolk-d  (ie]>th  oi  u^vt\■ 
leei  at  li>w  tide. 

I~i  rs  t  constriictiiin 
w«rk  cm  ihi;  ]>lam  ..1 
llie  AsKiria  .Marine 
lr.,:i  Wnrks  was  t.e- 
yim  ill  late  Xovi'iiilicr. 
\'i\7.  Macliintrv  was 
rirsi  tiinicl  in  .\l;irch, 
1''1S.  At  that  tiiiu-  tlie 
ultimate  vision  m'  tlie 
iinnjiany  was  a  total 
"f  ,15(1  empliivcs.  and 
tlio  Jive  nriirinal  ImiM- 


and  operator  uf  an 
( >rej:i'n  foundry.  Tlioy 
investijrateil  tlie  need 
of  a  fully -equipped 
marine  iron  works  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, where  were  al- 
ready located  there 
three  soiny  wood  ship- 
yards —  McEachcriis*. 
Wilson's  and  Kodj;crs* 
— with  a  total  of  four- 
teen ways.  As  it  hap- 
pened, the  first  person 


whom  they  met  ii 
toria    was    Mr. 
Stone,  prcsiilent 


n.  !■'. 


iinptishcd  al  Ihc  plan 


Port   of   Astoria.      The 
Port    Commissini    lia<l 

recently  complcteil  <ni  Tier  One  a  ^Tcat  ware- 
house, more  Than  a  i|uartiT-rnile  in  lcnj;ih  aiul 
enclosing  more  than  four  acres  i-f  warelioiise  lloor 
space:  and  the  j»ort  was  al-n  completing;  on  Pier 
One  a  million-hnshel  f^rain  elevati^r. 

But  Pier  Two  of  the  p.irt  docks  was  practically 
unoccupied,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  modern 
municipal  coal  bunkers.  The  fori  t'ouuuissinn 
co-operated.  The  new  company  was  allotted  ;■ 
long-time  huilding  lease  on  a  considerahle  p.-rtjon 
of  Pier  Twii — ami  today,  le*s  than  a  year  laicr,  the 
varied  ship-ei|uipi>ing  activities  of  tlie  .Vstoria  Ma- 
rine Iron  Wiirks  occnjiies  the  greater  part  of  the 
entire  pier,  with  its  ten  and  a  half  acres  of  surface, 
with  its  more  than  M^O  lineal  feel  of  deep-water 
wharf-head  parallelerl  liy  d.-idile  standard-gauge 
railroad  tracks,  where  three  lucmiotive  cranes,  the 
largest  with  8,=^-fi.oi  limmi  anrl  willi  a  lifting  capac- 
ity of  fifty  tons,  are  in  ojicratiiin  twenty-fonr  hours 
of  the  day.  Pier  Twn  is  located  on  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  Columbia  Kiver.  in  fresh  water,  with  a 
minimum  depth  at  ihe  docks  of  tliiny  leet.  and  ten 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  a  harbor  en- 


injtaltation  of  machinciy  ■<  ihii  pUnt 

ihat  liasis.  The  original  machine  shop,  '-l)  by  110 
feet,  specialized  in  lathe  work,  and  one  of 'their 
first  onlers  was  IJO  propeller  shafts  for  the  l-rencli 
government. 

Marly  in  Ajtrit.  l<>l)t.  the  company  was  awarded, 
by  tlie  Kniergeiicy  I'icet  t'or]>oration.  a  contract 
for  tlie  final  fitlinir  ..f  ten  i.f  the  Government  w.Htd 
ships  of  the  Lower  Clnmbia  l^iver  district,  includ- 
ing Tillamook  Wav.  anrl  tliis  cntract  was  -oon  in- 
crease.l  to  iwentv  shii.>.  'j'lii-  contract  hastened 
the  c..n>trTicliMn  .,f  additii'nal  jjlant  liuil<!in.i.;>.  and 
the  assernlding  of  aclditiunaj  eipiipment  lor  ina- 
cJiine   shop,   ioundrv  ami   i>ipe   sh..p. 

An  exieiision.  50  by  •>()  feet,  was  ad<lcd  to  the 
machine  shop,  making  tlie  loial  i>resent  dimensi.uis 
'0  bv  hi)  feet.  This  buildin::  is  served  liv  two 
travelling  cranes,  the  one  with'  a  3U-fo,.t  si>a'n  and 
a  lilting  capacitv  of  ten  tons  and  having  a  track- 
age length  of  110  feet.  The  track  of  the  second 
newer  travelling  crane  runs  al  riyht  angles  to  the 
old  track,  and  ibis  crane  has  a  span  of  fifty  feet 
and  lifts  up  to  twenty  tons. 

The  company  shop  is  one  of  the  most  completely 
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equipped  for  its  special  work  of  any  in  the  Colum- 
bia River  district.  It  has  a  total  of  fifteen  lathes. 
Two  of  these  lathes  will  handle  shafting  thirty 
feet  between  centers.  One  of  the  engine  lathes  has 
a  swing  of  56  inches,  and  is  21  feet  long;  and  a 
new  pit  lathe  will  have  a  swing  of  15  feet.  A  hy- 
draulic press  of  500,000  pounds  has  been  set.  A 
special  horizontal  boring  mill  for  propellers  has 
been  made  up,  for  the  final  finishing  of  the  6-ton 
propellers  cast  in  the  company  foundry.  In  addi- 
tion, the  machine  shop  is  equipped  with  a  60-inch 
boring  and  turning  mill,  a  large  No.  4  Le  Blond 
milling  machine,  three  new  radial  drills  of  the  best 
make,  a  tool-maker\s  lathe,  shapers  and  planers 
and  key-seating  machines  and  cold  cut-off  saws, 
and  other  like  tools. 

The  forging  shop,  30  by  110  feet,  has  seven  fires 
and  four  more  are  being  added.  It  has  two  large 
power  hammers,  a  large  punch  and  shear  machine, 
a  bolt  threading  machine ;  and  in  this  building  is 
located  two  air  compressors  with  a  coml)ined  ca- 
pacity of  500  cubic  feet  per  minute,  supplying  air 
to  all  the  shops  and  entirely  around  the  pier.  Also 
is  located  here  the  generating  plant  for  the  oxy- 
acetylene  used  in  burning  and  welding  in  different 
parts  of  the  plant. 

The  pipe  shop  is  a  building  90  by  110  feet,  with 
a  travelling  crane,  completely  equipped  with  large 
pipe-threading  and  cutting  machines,  and  punching 
and  drilling  and  shearing  machines.  It  has  two 
bending  tables,  and  a  hydraulic  press  with  a  100- 
ton  push,  and  two  forges.  The  pipe  shop  has  a 
complete  sheet  metal  department,  and  a  copper 
pipe  department  complete,  fully  equipped  for  all 
brazing,  welding,  bending,  drawing  and  expanding. 

The  foundry,  110  square  feet,  equipped  with 
travelling  cranes  has  two  furnaces,  and  usually 
pours  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  of  metal  daily.  The 
foundry  casts  all  dock  and  other  fittings  necessary 
for  the  final  completion  of  the  wood  ships  of  the 
district,  including  hawse  pipes  and  propellers.  The 
present  order  of  propellers,  now  under  construc- 
tion, are  fourteen  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weigh  between  six  and  seven  tons. 

The  Government  store  room  is  90  bv  110  feet, 
two  stories,  headquarters  for  eight  million  dollars 
worth  of  (lovernment  property  on  the  pier.  One 
corner  of  this  building  is  utilized  as  a  company 
dining  room,  where  the  foremen  and  officials  meet 
daily  at  the  noon  hour.  Some  of  the  newer  build- 
ings include  the  emergency  hospital,  and  the  cen- 
tral fire  station,  head(juarters  for  the  company  fire 
department,  where  are  estal)lished  two  hose  carts 
and  a  large  chemical.  Another  building,  32  by  80, 
two  stories,  includes  s])ace  for  the  large  new  tool 
room,  with  nine  checking-out  windows,  and  700 
individual  tool  boxes.  On  the  second  iloor  of  this 
building  is  the  drafting  room;  also  the  superin- 
tendent's room,  overlooking  the  plant,  a  conven- 
ient central  location  where  the  foremen  of  the 
plant  meet  often  in  conference. 

The  Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works,  at  the  date  of 
this  writing,  has  fully  completed  two  wood  ships, 
the  **(Ju()(|ue"  and  the  "Astoria",  the  former  a  3500- 
ton  r\^rris  ty])e  and  the  latter  a  3500-ton  Hough 
type,  both  i^i  which  were  ])romptly  accepted  by 
the  Emergency  Fled  Cor])oration.  On  the  "Quo- 
que",  so  perfect  wa^  the  operation  of  the  engines 
and  the  auxiliaries  in  every  i)articular,  that  the 
ship  was  awarded  the  highest  possible  rating,  **fif- 
teen   years",  an   h«)n<>r  seldom  bestowed. 

At  the  present  writing  two  other  ships  have  just 


left  the  docks  of  the  Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works 
for  their  trial  trips — the  "Lonoke"  and  the  '^Sal- 
mon."  The  "Lonoke",  a  3500-ton  Ferris  type  ship, 
on  her  trial  trip,  made  the  return  run  from  Portland 
to  Astoria  in  seven  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes, 
which  is  stated  to  be  the  fastest  time  ever  recorded 
for  this  trip  for  a  ship  of  this  tonnage.  Four  ad- 
ditional wood  hulls  are  tied  up  at  the  docks  of  the 
Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works  in  various  stages  of 
installation.  The  delivery  of  materials  granting, 
the  company  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  trial  trip 
schedule  of  one  additional  completed  wood  ship 
every  seven  days  or  better. 

But  the  company  plans  more  than  that.  The 
officials  and  the  foremen  and  the  1200  and  more 
men  will  not  be  satisfied  merely  with  good  accom- 
plishments. They  are  definitely  out  to  do  what 
they  can  toward  hastening  our  national  shipbuild- 
ing program.  They  are  after  records.  They  have 
made  the  plant  to  express  a  spirit.  They  have 
adopted  a  slogan,  conspicuously  posted  on  a  large 
board  in  the  center  of  the  yard:  ** Fight  While 
You  Work— And  These  Ships  Will  Sail  on  Time." 


CHANGES  IN  ORGANIZATION 

EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION 

The  Emergency  i^^leet  Corporation  during  the 
I)ast  two  months  has  been  putting  into  eflPect  or- 
ganization changes.  The  new  plan  provides  a  dis- 
trict manager  in  each  district,  to  have  charge  of  all 
branches  of  construction  work — wood,  steel,  com- 
posite, and  concrete — as  well  as  of  all  departments 
indirectly  connected  with  construction,  such  as  the 
Industrial  Service  Division  and  the  Plant  En- 
gineering Department. 

So  arranged,  the  organization   consists  of  three 
principal  groups  in  each  division :    First,  the  Con- 
struction Division  and  allied  branches,  under  a  dis- 
trict manager;  second,  the  Supply   Division,  deal 
ing  with  purchase  and  allotment  of  materials  an(l#: 
e(iuipment;  third,  the  Auditing  Division. 

On  October  1  this  system  was  put  into  effect  in  a 
the  Eighth  District  and  Capt.  J.  F.  Blain  was  ap  ^: 
pointed  district  manager.  Effective  on  the  sam 
date.  Captain  Blain  made  the  following  appoint 
ments:  D.  M.  Callis,  assistant  in  charge  of  ste^ 
ship  construction,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle 
F.  R.  Pape,  assistant  in  charge  of  steel  ship  co  -_ 
struction,  with  headquarters  at  Portland ;  Capt. 
A.  Magee,  assistant  in  charge  of  wood  ship  ccr: 
struction,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle :  P. 
Davis,  assistant  to  the  district  manager. 

Another  feature   of   the   change   being  made 
the   Emergency    Fleet   Corporation   is   the   cons 
dation  of  some  of   the  districts  into  larger  grc 
units,  with  names  instead  of  numbers.     The  boti 
aries    of    the    Pacific    Coast    districts    remain 
changed.     The  district  formerly  known  as   Dist' 
Xo.   7,   of  which   Capt.   A.    F.   Pillsbury   is   dist 
manager,   is   now   known    as   the   Southern    Pa^ 
District,  and  former  District  Xo.  8  as  the  Xortli 
Pacific  District. 

This  district  under  Ca])t.  J.  F.  I)lain\s  jurisd 
tion  now  includes  wood  and  steel  ship  construct! 
in  tlie  State  of  Washington  and  steel  ship  constru 
tion  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  wood  ship  co 
struction  in  Oregon  is  still  known  as  Dist.  Xo.  1 
under  Dist.  Supervisor  L.J.  Wentworth  at  Portlaiu 

We  extend  our  congratulations  to  Captain  Blai 
on  this  ])romotion  and  our  best  wishes  for  the  con 
tinned  success  of  the  Xorthern  Pacific  District  i 
its  record-breaking  cc»nstruction  work. 
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The  Port  of  Astoria 


THE  Port  of  Astoria  Commission,  comprising 
Mr.  B.  F.  Stone,  president;  Mr.  Geo.  W.  San- 
born, vice  president;  Mr.  Frank  Patton,  treas- 
urer; Mr.  George  VV.  Warren,  secretary,  and 
Dr.  Alfred  Kinney  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Bartlett,  chief  en- 
gineer and  manager,  must  feel  a  distinct  sense  of 
pride  when  they  reflect  on  what  has  been  accom- 
plished for  the  Port  of  Astoria  under  their  able 
guidance  during  the  past  five  years. 

Prior  to  the  year  1913  a  large  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness district  of  Astoria  was  built  on  stilts.  The 
streets  were  of  wood,  necessitating  continual  resur- 
facing, and  in  addition  to  this,  the  rise  of  the  tide 
flooded  a  considerable  portion  of  this  section  of  the 
city.  This,  however,  is  no  longer  the  case,  aS  a 
reclamation  commission  of  energetic  men  was  cre- 
ated who  have  built  a  sea  wall  along  the  greater 
portion  of  the  waterfront  and  have  pumped  a  sand 
fill  in  from  the  main  channel  of  the  Columbia  River 
on  which  was  constructed  hard  surfaced  streets 
throughout  the  business  area  of  the  city. 

This  remarkable  achievement  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Port  of  Astoria,  which  is  made  up  of  practical  busi- 
ness men  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  require-  '"  ^ 
ments  and  problems  of  the  "^ 
community.  Theirs  has  been 
a  business-like  administra- 
tion of  an  immense  program 
of  construction,  which  when 
completed  will  make  .Astoria 
one  of  the  principal  Pacific 
Coast  ports.  One  of  the 
most  important  reasons  for 
the  success  of  this  project 
is  the  fact  that  each  engi- 
neering problem  has  been 
handled  on  a  broad-minded 
business  principle,  free  from 
any  politics  or  outside  in- 
fluence. The  city  of  Astoria 
is  surely  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  its  good  fortune 
in  having  such  an  able  group 
of  business  men  to  handle 
the  development  work  of 
their  port.  The  Port  of  As- 
toria Commission  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Oregon  Legisla- 
tive .Assembly  in  IW.  with 
an  elective  board  of  five 
commissioners,  and  author- 
ized to  do  whatever  was  nec- 
essary for  the  exploitation 
of  the  commercial  and  con- 
structive advantages  within 
the  port  district.  L'ntil'l':il3 
very  little  was  accomplish- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  the 
acquisition  of  sixty  acres  of 
land  and  tide  flats.  This 
area    has    now    become    the 

nucleus     for     the     great     rail  ^    ^    Klamnh"  launched  al  \ 

and    water    terminal    which  b. 


has  been  developed  within  the  last  few  years  and 
to  which  additions  are  still  being  made.  Among 
these  additions,  mention  might  be  made  of  7000 
feet  of  water  frontage  adjoining  the  present  prop- 
erty on  the  west,  which  purchase  was  made  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  this  year. 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  present  com- 
mission was  the  construction  of  bulkheads  along 
the  waterfront,  the  dredging  of  sand  from  the  river 
bed.  which  was  pumped  on  the  inshore  side  of  the 
bulkhead  and  the  entire  area  filled  above  high  tide. 

The  final  approved  scheme  for  development  was 
in  general  plan  that  of  piers  and  slips  built  ob- 
liquely to  the  direction  of  the  river  channel.  A 
contract  was  let  for  dredging  the  slips  between 
the  piers  and  for  filling  the  enclosed  area  formed 
by  the  bulkheads,  making  the  permanent  fill  on 
which  the  later  improvements  were  made. 

The  warehouse,  which  is  ninety  feet  in  width, 
is  built  "L"  shaped,  and  altogether  is  nearly  1300 
feet  in  length.  Due  partly  to  the  construction  of 
the  building,  aided  by  the  installation  of  an  auto- 
matic dry  pipe  sprinkling  system,  it  was  possible 
to   obtain   an   exceedingly    low    rate   of   insurance. 


I  Ihc  UcEichirn  Shipbuil 
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This  warehouse  is  served  by  a  most  complete 
tracking  system,  both  on  the  slip  side  and  also  in 
the  rear.  The  track  leading  to  the  rear  of  the 
warehouse  is  known  as  a  depressed  herring  bone 
system,  which  permits  of  the  most  expeditious 
handling  of  cars.  Warehouses  were  located  on 
Pier  1,  these  being  constructed  of  interlocking  hol- 
low tile  with  heavily  timbered  slow  burning  roof 
construction.  Pier  2  is  being  used  for  the  assemb- 
ling and  handling  of  lumber  and  the  storage  of 
heavy  freight.  A  complete  and  well-equipped  coal- 
ing station,  with  storage  for  20,000  tons  of  coal 
and  equipped  with  bunkering  at  the  rate  of  175 
tons  an  hour,  has  been  built  on  this  pier  within  the 
past  year  for  the  accommodation  of  steamers  en- 
tering the  port.  In  connection  with  this  plant,  a 
large  capacity  traveling  locomotive  crane  is  used 
for  the  handling  of  coal  from  barges  and  cars  ot 
storage,  and  is  also  equipped  as  a  hoisting  crane. 
Tracks  having  been  laid  the  entire  length  and 
across  the  face  of  the  pier,  the  entire  frontage  of 
Pier  2  is  placed  within  reach  of  the  crane. 

On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  grain  may  be 
handled  by  conveyors,  the  site  on  Pier  1  at  the 
angle  of  the  warehouse  was  selected  as  best  suited 
for  the  location  of  the  grain  elevators.  A  work 
house  was  built  last  year  for  receiving  bulk  and 
sacked  grain,  and  cleaning  and  grading  machinery 
was  installed.  In  connection  with  the  warehouse 
the  elevators  could  easily  handle  during  the  season 
upwards  of  two  million  bushels  of  wheat.  It  was 
thought  that  with  the  adequate  warehouse  facili- 
ties which  the  port  had,  all  grain,  which  up  to  that 
time  was  being  handled  principally  in  sacks,  could 
be  cared  for  in  the  present  warehouse,  and  that  a 
suitable  work  house  was  all  that  was  necessary 
until  such  time  as  the  majority  of  producers  indi- 
cated their  preference  in  favor  of  bulk  grain  hand- 
ling. As  soon  as  this  was  definitely  decided  upon 
the  Port  of  Astoria  immediately  made  preparations 
to  provide  adequate  facilities  to  handle  bulk  ship- 
ments and  storage  of  grain. 

A  million-bushel  plant  is  now  completed  and^  ac- 
commodates bulk  storage  for  .this  amount.  The 
entire  plant  is  built  of  reinforced  concrete  resting 
on  a  pile  foundation.  Each  storage  unit  has  eigh- 
teen full-sized  tanks.  22'-8"  inside  diameter  and  /(/ 
deep.  There  are  ten  interspaced  bins  and  four  end 
bins  in  each  unit,  making  a  total  bulk  storage  of 
approximately  520.000  bushels  for  each  unit,  or  ,a 
total  storage  of  more  than  1,000,000  bushels.  There 
are  two  conveyor  tunnels  running  longitudinally 
under  the  tanks.  The  center  row  of  tanks  have 
outlets  for  discharging  on  either  of  the  discharge 
belts.  This  allows  a  certain  amount  of  mixing  to 
be  done  as  the  wheat  is  drawn  from  the  tanks. 
These  discharge  belts  extend  through  and  into  the 
new  work  house,  and  deliver  directly  into  the  boots 
of  the  two  large  elevators  which  elevate  the  grain 
to  the  working  bins  for  conditioning  purposes. 
The  same  belts  and  elevators  being  used  for  ship- 
ping out.  (irain  can  also  l)e  taken  from  the  stoi- 
age  tanks  and  carried  over  the  tanks  to  the  sack 
handling  house,  if  it  is  desired  to  sack  grain  which 
has  been  held  in  bulk  storage.  Such  grain,  after 
having  been  graded  and  sacked,  would  be  con- 
veyed directly  to  section  5  or  6  of  the  warehouse 
over  a  sack  conveyor  belt,  where  it  would  be  placed 
in  storage  and  held  for  shipment.     This  same  sack 


conveyor  is  so  arranged  that  sacked  grain  which 
has  been  received  and  placed  in  storage  in  the 
warehouse  can  be  conveyed  from  the  warehouse  to 
the  elevator  for  conditioning  or  carried  through  to 
the  bulk  loading  belt  and  be  loaded  out  in  bulk. 

Ample  railroad  trackage  for  car  storage  and 
handling  is  provided  on  either  side  of  the  plant 
with  receiving  hoppers  spouting  directly  from  the 
hoppers  to  the  elevator  boots.  These  elevators 
have  a  capacity  of  5000  bushels  per  hour  and  ele- 
vate directly  to  the  receiving  scales,  from  which 
the  grain  is  dropped  into  the  working  bins  and  dis- 
tributed as  required.  In  addition  to  the  receiving 
hoppers  placed  in  the  new  work  house,  there  are 
four  hoppers  in  the  present  elevator  which  make  it 
possible  to  unload  from  six  cars  at  the  same  time. 

The  charging  belt  for  the  tanks  is  placed  in  the 
head  house  over  the  tanks.  Trippers  are  located 
over  each  unit  of  storage  for  discharging  into  the 
various  tanks.  The  tripper  over  unit  number  one 
is  a  four  pulley  reversible  tripper,  allowing  grain 
to  be  drawn  from  either  the  new  work  house  ele- 
vator or  from  the  present  elevator. 

The  receiving  scales  are  standard  hopper  scales 
of  1600-bushel  capacity  draft;  2000-bushel  garners 
located  directly  over  the  scales  receive  the  grain 
from  the  elevators  and  discharge  through  four 
gates  each  into  the  hopper  of  the  scales.  A  20" 
diameter  telescoping  trolley  spout  connects  the 
discharge  gates  on  the  scale  hopper  to  the  various 
work  house  bins. 

The  cleaning  and  scouring  machines  are  placed 
on  the  main  floor  of  the  work  house.  The  present 
installation  in  the  new  work  house  includes  two 
separators  of  2250-bushel  hourly  capacity  each, 
and  two  horizontal  dry  scourers  having  an  hourly 
capacity  each  of  600  bushels.  These  are  so  placed 
that  grain  may  be  carried  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
work  house  and  are  fed  by  direct  spouting  from 
bin  gates  to  the  machines  and  discharge  directly 
to  the  elevator  boots  in  the  basement.  The  pres- 
ent plant  is  also  equipped  with  cleaners  and  scour- 
ing machinery. 

Both  work  houses  are  equipped  with  endless  belt 
man-lifts.  Ample  stairways  and  abundance  of 
room  has  been  provided  for  working  in  and  around 
the  machines,  and  to  accommodate  additional 
equipment. 

The  loading  out  conveyor  connects  with  the  new 
work  house  and  conveys  the  grain  from  the  load- 
ing out  bins  on  a  36"  belt  conveyor  to  the  water- 
front in  slip  Xo.  1  at  a  capacity  rate  of  15,000  bush- 
els per  hour. 

All  machinery  throughout  the  plant  is  electrically 
driven.     The  plant  when  complete  will  provide  for 

a  million  bushels  of  bulk  grain  storage  and  one 
million  bushels  of  sacked  storage  at  one  time.  The 
arrangement  allows  the  handling  or  loading  out  of 
both  sack  and  bulk  grain  at  the  same  time  with- 
out interference  one  with  the  other. 

IVetween  pier  Xo.  1  and  Xo.  2  there  is  slip,  or 
waterwav,  with  an  entrance  400  feet  wide.  The 
slip  is  easy  of  access  and  wath  room  enough  to 
d(Kk  four  of  the  largest  vessels  at  one  time. 

The  three  principal  shipyards  located  in  Astoria 
are  on  Smith's  Point  and  in  Young's  Bay.  The 
(leo.  F.  Rodgers  Company,  shipbuilders,  are  lo- 
cated on  the  Port  of  Astoria  property,  while  the 
Wilson  Shipbuilding  Company  lies  just  west  on  the 
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extreme  point  of  land,  known  as  Smith  Point, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  peninsula  on  which  is 
built  the  City  of  Astoria.  West  of  the  Wilson 
yard,  about  one  mile,  facing  Young's  Bay,  is  the 
McEachern  Shipbuilding  Company,  one  of  the 
principal  wooden  shipyards  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works  has  a  complete 
and  well-equipped  marine  machine  shop  and  foun- 
dry, and  this  plant  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
Pier  2.  All  kinds  of  repairs  and  renewals  are  ef- 
ficiently handled  by  this  company,  as  well  as  the 
furnishing  and  installation  of  new  marine  equip- 
ment. 

During  the  winter  of  1917  and  1918  the  ship- 
yards were  materially  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
-rail  transportation  and  adequate  street  approaches, 
and  in  consideration  of  this  the  Port  of  Astoria 
took  up  the  matter  of  providing  rail  transporta- 
tion, extending  to  the  McEachren  shipyard  and  the 
Astoria  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  located  just  be- 
yond. This  is.  directly  a  development  of  the  belt 
line  railroad  controlling  the  waterfront  through- 
out Astoria.  Provision  was  made  for  this  road  in 
planning  and  laying  out  the  Port  of  Astoria  prop- 
erty and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  factor  in 
the  development  of  industries,  not  only  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  side,  but  along  the  waterfront  of 
Young's  Bay  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  city. 

The  port-owned   dredge   has   filled   by  hydraulic 
dredging   the   grade   on   which   the   road   is   to   be 

built,  and  an  arrangement  with  the  county  com- 
missioners has  been  made  whereby  the  grade  is 
built  in  sufficient  width  to  carry  a  hard  surfaced 
street  paralleling  the  railroad.  All  material  has 
been  secured  and  the  contract  is  well  under  way 
and  will  be  completed  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 


ber. This  not  only  allows  all  freight  to  be  shipped 
directly  into  and  from  the  shipyard,  but  will  pro- 
vide transportation  for  the  pulp  and  paper  mill, 
which  requires  a  capacity  of  several  cars  daily. 

The  Port  of  Astoria  has  the  following  to  offer 
shipowners  and  shippers: 

Fresh  water  harbor,  ten  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  main  Columbia  River  channel,  with 
a  harbor  entrance  having  a  controlling  depth  of  40 
feet  at  low  tide.     Safe  approach,  accessibility. 

Modern  railroad  and  steamship  terminals. 
Four   acres   of   enclosed   warehouse   floor   space. 

Masonry  walls.     Slow-burning  construction. 

Lowest  insurance  rates. 

Economical  arrangements  for  handling  freight. 

5550  lineal  feet  of  docking  space,  with  a  mini- 
mum depth  of  30  feet  at  low  water. 

Fresh  water  supply  for  ships. 

Grain  handling  and  storage.  Sacked  grain  con- 
veyors to  and  from  cleaning  plant. 

New  reinforced  concrete  bulk  grain  storage  plant 
— 1,000,000  bushels  capacity.  Receiving,  cleaning 
and  shipping  equipment. 

Three  traveling  locomotive  cranes  for  heavy 
package  freight  transfer,  ranging  from  15  tons  to 
50  tons  capacity,  also  electric  derrick  for  handling 
from  barges  to  cars. 

Adequate  coaling  facilities  handling  175  tons  per 
hours  to  ships'  bunkers.  Open  coal  storage  for 
20,000  tons.    Bunker  storage,  3000  tons. 

Open  dock  storage  for  assembling  lumber  car- 
goes. 

Gridiron  and  incline  for  transfer  of  railroad  roll- 
ing stock  from  barge  to  track. 

Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works  on  Pier  No.  2  oflFers 
complete  facilities  for  renewals  and  repairs. 


The  Wilson  Shipbuilding  Company 


SIX  years  ago  Wilson  Bros,  established  a 
small  shipyard  at  Astoria.  Here  the  steam 
schooners  **Ernest  H.  Meyer,"  "Wahkeena," 
"General  Washington,"  "R.  Millers"  and 
**Electra"  were  successfully  built  and  equipped. 
When  the  demand  came  for  wooden  ships,  Wilson 
Bros,  merged  into  the  Wilson  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, secured  additional  acreage,  and  erected  a 
compact  modern  wood  shipbuilding  plant,  with 
four  building  ways,  each  330  feet  long,  and  suit- 
able wood  handling  machinery  for  the  construction 
of  wooden  hulls  only. 

Two  locomotive  cranes  and  a  large  Colby  crane 
of  the  gantry  type  handle  the  material  in  the  yard. 
Six  hoisting  engines  are  used  on  the  ways.  The 
saw  shed  is  equipped  with  two  American  band 
saws,  one  Fay  &  Egan  band  saw  and  two  Fay  Sc 
Egan  swing  saws. 

Three  Ingersoll-Rand  air  compressors,  two  14x 
12"  and  one  12x10",  furnish  pressure  for  the  pneu- 
matic tools.  This  pneumatic  equipment  includes  a 
deck  planer,  an  Astoria  pneumatic  tool  planer,  a 
Model  A  air  planer,  Little  David  caulking  tools, 
David  hammers  and  drills,  and  a  Boyer  air  groover 
for  straps. 

The  joiner  shop  equipment  includes  a  Stetson- 
Ross  straight  planer  and  a  bevel  planer  for  angle 
work. 


This  company  maintains  a  very  fine  emergency 
hospital  and  an  excellent  restaurant  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  its  working  force. 

Eight  hundred  men  are  employed,  and  four  wood 
ships  of  the  Ferris  type  have  been  launched  by 
them  on  orders  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. The  first  of  these — the  "Quoque" — is 
now  in  commission  and  giving  excellent  service. 
The  Wilson  Shipbuilding  Company  contracts  for 
the  wooden  hull  only,  all  fitting  out  work  being 
done  by  the  Astoria  Marin  Iron  Works,  whose 
plant  is  described  under  separate  heading  in  this 
issue. 

P.  J.  Brix,  president  of  the  Wilson  Shipbuilding 
Company,  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  on  the 
Lower  Columbia  River.  He  is  executive  head  also 
of  the  Knappton  Mill  and  Lumber  Company  and 
the  Brix  Bros.*  Logging  Company.  E.  S.  Collins, 
vice  president,  is  associated  with  the  Ostrander 
Railway  and  Timber  Company,  and  J.  A.  Byerley, 
treasurer,  is  interested  in  the  Silver  Lake  Railway 
and  Timber  Company. 

Frithier  Kaukkonen,  of  the  old  Wilson  Bros.' 
Company,  is  secretary  of  the  company  and  super- 
intendent of  the  yard.  W.  G.  Wray  is  office  man- 
ager and  purchasing  agent. 
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ausa  rroxima 


A'X    interesting  question,   which   may   lead   to 
litigation,  has  recently  arisen  in  New  York 
touching  the  liability  of  "war  risk"  under- 
writers or  **all   risks"  underwriters  for  the 
loss    of   the  tank  steamer  "Albert  Watts." 

It    appears   that  the   "Watts,"   loaded   with   fuel 

oil    and    gasoline   in   bulk  sailed   from    New    York 

in    C^ctober,  1917,  bound  for  a  port  in  Italy.     Dur- 

ine    the   passage  she  was  torpedoed  or  struck  by 

a  mine  and  one  of  the  tanks  was  so  damaged  that 

the  gasoline  leaked  out  and  spread  over  the  water. 

The  fires  under  the  boilers  were  extinguished,  but 

the  steam  was  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  proceed 

to  an  anchorage.     The  gasoline  continued  to  leak 

from   the  hold  and  spread  over  the  water  and   in 

some  way  became  ignited.     The  fire  spread  to  the 

ship  and  she  was  hurriedly  beached.     Before  the 

fire    could    be    extinguished    she    suffered    material 

damage,  probably  sufficient  to  justify  a  claim  for 

total  loss.     The  question  is  as  to  whether  the  loss 

should  fall  on  the  "war  risk"  underwriters  or  on 

the  underwriters  against  sea  perils;  in  other  words, 

what  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss? 

In  the  issue  of  "Fairplay"  of  August  29th  ap- 
pears an  extremely  interesting  communication 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Withers  touching  on  the  case  of 
the  "Albert  Watts"  and  on  the  question  generally 
of  proximate  cause.  Mr.  Withers  quotes  from  sev- 
eral authorities,  among  them  as  follows: 

"The  general  principle  is  intelligible  enough  and 
easy  of  application  in  many  cases,  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  a  too  literal  application  of  it  would 
work  injustice,  and  would  not  really  be  justified 
by  the  principle  itself."  (Shelborne,  L.  C.  in  In 
Inman  S.  S.  Co.  vs.  Bischoff.) 

"One  must  be  careful  not  to  lay  the  accent  upon 
the  word  'proximate'  in  such  a  sense  as  to  lose 
sight  of  or  destroy  altogether  the  idea  of  cause 
itself.  To  treat  causa  proxima  as  the  cause  which 
is  nearest  in  time  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
cause  which  is  truly  proximate  is  that  which  is 
proximate  in  efficiency.  That  efficiency  may  have 
been  preserved,  although  other  causes  may  mean- 
time have  sprung  up,  which  have  vet  not  destrovcd 


it,  or  truly  impaired  it,  and  it  may  culminate  in 
a  result  of  which  it  still  remains  the  real  efficient 
cause  to  which  the  event  can  be  ascribed.  Proxi- 
mate cause  is  an  expression  referring  to  the  effi- 
ciency as  an  operating  factor  upon  the  result. 
Where  various  factors  or  causes  are  concurrent, 
and  one  has  to  be  selected,  the  matter  is  deter- 
mined as  one  of  fact,  and  the  choice  falls  upon 
the  one  to  which  may  be  variously  ascribed  the 
qualities  of  reality,  predominance,  efficiency.  There 
may  be  attendant  circumstances  which  may  aggra- 
vate or  possibly  precipitate  the  result,  but  which 
are  incidents  resulting  from  the  injury,  or  receive 
from  it  an  operative  and  disastrous  power.  The 
true  efficient  cause  never  loses  its  hold.  The  re- 
sult is  produced,  a  result  attributable  in   common 

language  to  the  casualty  as  a  cause,  and  this  re- 
sult proximate  as  well  as  continuous  in  its  effi- 
ciency properly  meets  the  language  of  the  expres- 
sion 'proximately  caused.*"  (Lord  Shaw  in  Ley- 
land  Shipping  Co.  vs.  Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins. 
Society.) 

Mr.  Withers  then  continues: 

"Turning  to  the  facts  of  the  'Albert  Watts*  we 
find  (1)  the  vessel  was  destroyed  by  fire  (prima 
facie  a  marine  risk) ;  (2)  the  cause  of  that  cause 
was  the  accidental  ignition  by  human  agency  of 
the  gasoline  which  had  formed  part  of  her  cargo; 
(3)  the  cause  of  that  cause  was  that  the  gasoline 
was  leaking  from  a  hole  in  her  side  made  by  a 
mine  or  torpedo  (i.  e.,  a  consequence  of  hostilities). 
I  submit  that  the  consequences  of  hostilities  was 
the  sine  qua  non,  but  the  causa  proxima  was  the 
marine  risk,  and  that,  therefore,  the  loss  should 
fall  on  the  marine  underwriters.  Those  who  con- 
tend that  the  loss  was  a  war  risk  evidently  base 
their  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  which, 
esca])ing  through  the  hole  made  by  the  mine  or 
tor])e(lo,  became  ignited,  a  risk  to  which  from  its 
nature  it  would  be  peculiarly  susceptible.  It 
must,  however,  not  be  overlooked  that,  if  in  con- 
sc(iuence  of  a  war  risk,  a  vessel  is  more  susceptible 
to,  or  less  capable  of  resisting,  a  marine  risk,  the 
sul)sc(iuent  loss  through  marine  perils  falls  on  the 
marine  underwriters." 
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SALVAGE  AWARD 

Appellate  courts  are  not,  as  a  rule,  prone  to 
disturb  awards  of  a  trial  court,  particularly  in 
cases  of  salvage,  as  it  is  assumed  that  the  trial 
court  has  investigated  thoroughly  all  the  features 
of  the  case  and  if  the  decision  or  the  award  is 
fairly  reasonable  the  decision  of  the  first  court 
will  stand.  For  this  reason  the  decision  of  an 
appellate  court  increasing  a  salvage  award  as 
quoted  by  "Fairplay,"  is  interesting.  Note  that 
it  is  stated  that  if  it  had  been  shown  that  the 
salvage  tug  had  been  in  serious  danger  a  larger 
award  would  have  been  made. 

The  case  is  as  follows: 

There  has  always  been  a  little  difficulty  in  de- 
fining the  difference  between  towage  and  salvage,* 
and  the  point  has  special  attention  in  an  appeal 
which  has  just  been  decided  at  Wellington.  It 
appears  that  an  American  barque,  when  in  charge 
of  a  pilot,  ran  ashore  at  Pencarrow  Head,  Welling- 
ton Harbour,  in  June,  1917.  She  was  fully  loaded 
with  general  cargo  from  the  United  States,  and 
was  on  the  rocks.  The  tug  **Terrawhiti"  went  to 
her  assistance  and  towed  her  off,  but  she  was  so 
badly  damaged  that  the  repairs  necessitated  an  ex- 
pense of  £12,000.  The  owners  of  the  tug,  the 
Union  S.  S.  Company  of  New  Zealand,  were 
awarded  £1,000,  and  they  appealed  against  this 
amount.  Mr.  Justice  Sim,  in  allowing  the  ap- 
peal, thought  that  due  weight  had  not  been  given 

to   the   value   of   the   property   salved.     The   ship, 

cargo  and  freight  were  valued   at    £142,490,   and, 

even  taking  the  cost  of  repairs,  this  left  a  total  of 

£130,490  as  the  net  value  of  the  property  salved. 

The  court  increased  the  ortginal  award  to   £2,500, 

stating  that  if  it  had  been  clear  that  the  **Terra- 

whiti"  was  in  serious  danger  when  performing  the 

salvage  services,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to 

a  larger  award,  but  this  had  not  been  made  out. 

At   the   same   time,    it   cannot   be   considered    that 

an  award  of   £2,500  under  the  circumstances  was 

excessive. 


MARINE   INSURANCE   NOTES 

The  "Canada  Maru",  recently  on  the  rocks  south 
of  Cape  Flattery,  was  a  marine  disaster  justifying 
the  ancient  bewilderment  of  King  Solomon  rela- 
tive to  the  "way  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.'* 

The  steamer,  belonging  to  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 


was  on  a  voyage  from  the  Orient  to  Tacoma,  car- 
rying a  cargo  of  foodstuffs  and  Oriental  merchan- 
dise, the  value  of  which  ran  well  into  the  millions, 
while  the  vessel  itself  added  probably  another  mil- 
lion or  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  total  at  risk. 
She  had  almost  arrived  at  destination,  speaking 
comparatively,  when  she  went  on  to  the  rocks. 
Presumably  a  heavy  fog  and  unknown  currents 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  situation  in  which 
she  found  herself. 

Many  experienced  salvors  in  the  Northwest,  hav- 
ing either  seen  or  had  described  to  them  the  ob- 
stacles necessary  to  be  overcome  were  the  vessel 
to  be  saved,  gave  her  up  as  gone.  Added  to  the 
perils  of  the  rocks  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
close  to  the  steamer,  the  weather  conditions  for 
several  days  after  she  struck  were  particularly 
bad.  Lighters  were  sent  to  take  such  cargo  as 
could  be  discharged,  while  anchors  were  put  out 
and  tugs  pulled  to  keep  her  stern  from  going  on, 
and  thereby  making  assurance  of  loss  doubly  sure. 
Several  of  the  lighters  taking  cargo  were  badly 
damaged,  and  one  became  a  total  loss. 

Fortunately,  however,  by  means  of  pumps   and 

discharged  cargo,  the  vessel  was  lightened  some- 
what, although  holds  No.  1  and  No.  2  were  nearly 
flooded.  These  facts,  together  with  holding  an- 
chors and  tugs,  plus  what  some  call  the  chief  fac- 
tor, good  luck,  brought  the  vessel  off,  and  she 
went  under  tow  to  Esquimalt,  where  temporary 
repairs  were  eifected,  thence  under  her  own  steam 
to  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

After  the  vessel  was  floated  and  the  whole  ven- 
ture saved  from  complete  destruction,  the  Japa- 
nese captain  committed  suicide,  or  better,  hari  kiri, 
which  ceremony  originally  was  accepted  as  an 
atonement  for  a  fault.  It  is  one  of  the  odd  traits 
of  human  nature  when  under  stress  to  become  in- 
trospective and  to  see  a  personal  fault  where  none 
is  seen  by  one's  fellows.  In  all  the  discussion  in- 
cident on  an  accident  of  this  character,  there  has 
been  no  suggestion  that  it  was  chargeable  to  the 
captain,  and  yet  he  himself  must  have  held  differ- 
ently. Possibly  he  thought  in  this  wise,  to  quote 
Kipling — 

**Mine  at  the  last — when  all  is  done 
It  all  comes  back  to  me — 

The  fault  that  leaves  6000  tons 
A  log  upon  the  sea." 
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Noveniljer 


He  Avas  the  master  of  the  ship,  and  as  such  the 
responsibility  for  the  venture  lay  on  him.  Disas- 
ter came,  and  with  a  moral  courage  worthy  of  emu- 
lation— however  ill  advised  it  may  have  been  in 
its  result — he  neither  played  fast  and  loose  with 
his  subordinates  nor  shilly-shallied  with  his  con- 
science. His  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  with  Orien- 
tal   philosophy  he  offered  his  atonement. 

The  adjustment  of  the  losses  on  that  portion  of 
the  merchandise  insured  in  the  Fireman's  Fund 
was  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  Frank  G. 
Taylor,  the  company's  general  agent  in  Alaska, 
British  Columbia,  Oregon  and  Washington. 


THE    SEATTLE    MARINE*  INSURANCE 

EXCHANGE 

The  marine  insurance  underwriters  and  brokers 
of  Seattle  have  formed  an  organization  known  as 


the  Seattle  Marine  Insurance  Exchange,  the  main 
object  of  which  is  to  safeguard  the  marine  insur- 
ance interests  in  Seattle  and  to  be  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  exchange  views  for  mutual  benefit.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  organization  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  Insurance  Federation  and  to  express,  as 
a  united  body,  its  views  in  connection  with  in- 
surance legislation.  Thirty  firms  are  represented 
in  its  membership. 

The  officers  for  the  present  year  are:  J.  F. 
Beede,  president;  B.  Hermann,  vice-president; 
Robert  O.  Fleming,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
executive  committee  is  composed  of  G.  L.  West, 
E.  H.  Hutchison,  Harold  Lee,  C.  B.  DeMille  and 
H.   M.  Vogdes. 


Freight  Report 


OUR  last  report  was  dated  September  20,  and 
there  has  been  very  little  activity  in  the 
freight  market. 

No  time  charters  have  been  drawn  at  all, 
which  is  in  strange  contrast  to  the  business  being 
done  in  this  line  as  reported  from  Japan.  For  in- 
stance, five  or  six  steamers  have  been  chartered 
there  lately  for  twelve  months  for  Japanese  coast- 
ing trade,  at  25  yen.  The  '*Tenkai  Maru,"  about 
5000  dead  weight,  chartered  for  two  round  voyages 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  38  yen.  The  "lUishu  Maru," 
4000  tons,  trading  limits  Japan,  Pacific  Coast,  Med- 
iterranean, 42  yen.  These  rates  are  high,  although 
in  August  one  of  the  Japanese  freight  reports  noted 
the  charter  of  a  31()0-ton  steamer  for  twelve 
months,  with  trading  limits  Japan,  India,  for  de- 
livery at  the  end  of  this  year,  at  63  yen  per  ton  on 
the  dead  weight. 

Amongst  other  high  charters  reported  on  voyage 
charters,  the  "Kotsu  Maru,"  formerly  on  this 
coast,  was  recently  chartered  to  carry  dry  sugar  in 
bags  from  two  ports  on  the  north  coast  of  Java  to 
the  port  of  Suez,  at  500/  per  ton,  net. 

The  latest  charters  for  nitrate  have  been  steamer 
'^Northland"  to  San  Francisco  at  $21  for  immediate 
loading,  and  motor  boat  **Ozmo,"  with  the  same 
sort  of  cargo,  to  Honolulu  at  $27.50.  After  dis- 
charging nitrate  at  Honolulu,  the  '*Ozmo"  pro- 
ceeds in  ballast  to  Fiji  or  Samoa  to  load  copra  for 
San  Francisco  for  Burns,  Philp  Co.,  at  $45  per  ton. 

The  French  motor  boat  "General  Pau"  loads  part 
cargo  of  rice  from  Seattle  to  Cuba  at  $22  per  ton. 
remainder  of  cargo  of  spruce  on  the  basis  of  $27.50 
per  1000  feet. 

From  San  Francisco,  G.  W.  ^IcNear,  Inc.,  have 
chartered  schooners  "Fearless"  and  '* Albert"  to  one 
port  New  Zealand  on  the  basis  of  $1.37j^2  per  case, 
oil  products,  with  lumber  on  deck,  private  terms. 

For  lumber  from  the  North  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  motor  boats  are  now  asking  S45, 
w-hich  rate  has  been  freely  paid  for  the  last  two  or 
three  months,  and  it  looks  as  if  shipowners  mijL»'ht 
have  to  accept  a  less  rate  in  order  to  do  business. 
No  doubt,  $43  would  be  paid  by  shippers. 

Xhe  Pacific  Export  Lumber  C()m])any  are  re- 
ported to  have  chartered  motor  ship  "Louise  Brvn" 
to  Buenos  Ay  res  at  $^)0  per  1000  feet. 


The  motor  ship  **City  of  St.  Helens"  was  char- 
tered by  Dant  &  Russell  from  Columbia  River  to 
Shanghai  at  $40. 

\\'e  understand  that  two  of  the  Foundation  Ship- 
building Company's  steamers  were  chartered  dur- 
ing the  month  to  carry  coal  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  freight  rate 
paid. 

In  our  last  we  spoke  of  the  sale  of  the  "Joan  of 
Arc,"  but  apparently  the  sale  was  not  completed. 
The  only  actual  sales  made  lately  have  been  those 
of  the  American  steamer  "Benito  Jaurez"  and  Brit- 
ish motor  boat  "Knickerbocker,"  both  going  to  the 
Philippines,  on  private  terms. 


The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  contract- 
ed with  the  Main  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  construction  of  seven  sea-going  tugs  for 
(iovernment  service  in  and  around  San  Francisco 
harbor.  Specifications  call  for  wooden  hulls,  150 
feet  in  length,  30  feet  moulded  beam,  17  feet 
depth  of  hold.  Power  is  to  be  supplied  by  triple 
expansion  engines  of  1,000  H.  P.  and  two  Scotch 
Marine  boilers  of  1,000  H.  P.  each,  coal  burning 
corrugated  furnaces.  Equipment  includes  steam 
capstan,  windlass  and  steering  engines;  indepen- 
dent air,  feed,  wrecking  and  bilge  pumps,  electric 
generating  sets  and  wireless  outfit.  The  Main  Iron 
Works  have  contracted  with  W.  F.  Stone  Ship- 
builders of  Oakland  for  the  construction  of  the 
hulls. 


For  the  month  ending  October  15,  the  Columbia 
River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  employed  500  ad- 
ditional men  and  in  another  month  hopes  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  its  personnel  by  2000.  The 
extra  help  is  required  by  virtue  of  two  new  ways 
being  placed  in  service,  making  a  total  of  five,  and 
also  the  operation  of  a  second  plate  shop  and  an- 
other blacksmith  shop. 

W.  II.  and  E.  Von  der  Werth,  launch  and  boat- 
builders,  have  obtained  authority  from  the  Com- 
mission of  Public  Docks  to  shift  their  floating  plant 
to  the  foot  of  Woodward  avenue.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  moorings  at  the  foot  of  East  Mor- 
rison street  owing  to  the  space  being  leased  by  the 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works  for  an  addition  to  its 
fitting  out  dock. 
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SCIENTIFIC    FURNACE 
BUILDING 

Tate-Jones  and  Company.  Inc.,  of 
Pittsburg,  have  issued  a  very  attrac- 
tive booklet  under  the  above  title. 
The  data  contained  in  this  booklet  h 
very  instructive  and  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  photographs  showing  dif- 
ferent installations  of  the  many  types 
of  furnaces  they  manufacture.  In  re- 
viewing the  history  of  heat  treating 
furnaces.  Tate-Jones  and  Company, 
Inc.,  state  that  the  manufacturers  who 
first  bought  their  heat  treating  fur- 
naces had  simple  problems  of  either 
tempering  or  annealing.  The  discov- 
eries of  metallurgists  in  the  field  of 
heat  treatment  were  mostly  to  be 
mnde  and  but  little  of  what  is  known 
now  of  how  metals  react  to  heat  had 
then  found  its  way  beyond  labora- 
tory walls.  The  entrance  of  the 
Tate-Jones  Company  into  the  furnace 
building  field  came  about  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  experience  in  manufact- 
uring oil  and  gus  burners.  They  had 
begun  the  manufacture  of  ga.>i  burners 
in  1898,  The  discovery  of  oils  in  the 
Spindletop  field  opened  up  great  pos- 
sibilities for  the  use  of  crude  petrol- 
eum as  fuel.  Consequently  Tate—Jones 
&  Company  turned  tn  the  study  of 
oils  and   the   design   of  oil   burners. 

As  the  heat  treatment  of  steel  be- 
gan to  come  into  prominence,  the 
company  was  called  upon  more  and 
more  to  furnish  burners  for  "home- 
made" treating  furnaces  which  were 
wasteful  of  fuel  and  uncertain  as  to 
results.  It  was  a  natural  development 
for  this  company  to  start  manufact- 
uring furnaces  along  lines  which  its 
engineering  skill  and  practical  expe- 
rience indicated  as  most  effective. 

When  heat  treatment  was  in  its  in- 
fancy it  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  tempering  and  annealing  of 
tools.  No  attempt  was  made  to  ob- 
tain exact  temperatures — results  were 
dependent  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
operator,  who  worked   by  color. 

From  that  starting  point  the  science 
of  metallurgy  had  its  beginnings.  As 
it  developed  new  methods,  the  Tate- 
Jones  Company  was  called  upon  to 
develop  furnaces  that  would  keep 
pace.  Old  types  and  designs  were 
discarded  whenever  Improvements 
could  be  made.  Every  modification 
in  method  that  called  for  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  means  of  heat  control 
or  maintenance  found  its  immediate 
answer     in     a     Tate  ■  Jones     furnace. 
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This  change  was  not  flexible  enough 
to  result  in  freak  designs,  hut  has 
always  been  an  orderly  and  conserv- 
ative evolution  in  line  with  the  best 
metallurgical   practice. 

A  word  as  to  the  men  who  build 
Tate-Jones  furnaces:  Theirs  is  an 
organization  of  young  men,  although 
a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  administrative  and  engineering  de- 
partments have  been  with  the  com- 
pany for  many  years.  Technical  train- 
ing of  a  high  type  is  demanded  as  a 
matter   of   course. 

And  their  work  in  known  to  the 
steelmasters  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  for  Tate-Jones  furnaces  are 
used  in  all  of  the  large  steel  produc- 
ing centers.  Their  performance  is 
uniformly  satisfactory  wherever  they 
have  been  installed  and  no  matter 
what  their  work,  whether  tempering 
or-  annealing,  preparing  billets  for 
forging  or  the  more  complicated  pro- 
cesses of  heal  treatment.  Tate-Jones 
furnaces   are   doing   it   well. 

Whenever  an  order  is  placed  with 
the  Tate-Jones  Company  for  one  of 
their  large  capacity  heat  treating  fur- 
naces the  engineering  problems  are 
taken  up  in  conference  and  threshed 
out.  This  is  where  a  dozen  years  of 
experience  in  furnace  manufacture 
count  heavily.  If.  as  usually  hap- 
pen.s,  the  order  merely  asks  for  a 
furnace  which  will  produce  certain 
heats  and  handle  certain  quantities 
of  materials,  the  most  efficient  type 
must    be    decided    upon    and    worked 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Tate- 
Jones  engineers  to  evolve  heat  treat- 
ing formulae — that  is  for  the  profes- 
sional metallurgist  who  has  made  it 
a  life  study.  What  they  do  Accom- 
plish is  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  a  furnace  which  will  [unction  in 
accord    with     the     metallurgist's    di- 

In  order  to  decide  what  type  of 
furnace  will  best  do  the  'vork  in 
hand,  the  Tate-Jones  engineers  must 
consider  not  only  the  results  to  be 
obtained,  but  also  the  way  in  which 
they  are  to  be  brought  about.  To 
that  end  they  take  into  consideration 
not  only  the  temperatures  to  be  pro- 
duced and  the  size  of  the  pieces  to 
be  treated,  but  also  the  amount  of 
fuel  and  time  that  will  be  consumed 
in  the  process. 

One  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  this  department   i.s  to   secure 
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results  with  the  greatest  economy  of 
time  and  fuel.  Savings  effected  by 
these  engineers  pay  for  their  services 
many  times  over.  Any  manufacturer 
who  is  working  in  the  face  ef  time 
limits  will  find  this  feature  of  Tate- 
Jones  efficiency  well  worth  looking 
into.  Economy  of  fuel  is  closely  as- 
sociated with  economy  of  time,  and 
should  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  the 
saving  per  unit  of  production.  Often 
expert  advice  will  indicate  possible 
savings   that  total   staggering  sums. 

There  is  no  guesswork  about  Tate- 
Jones  findings.  Results  are  always 
checked  in  the  laboratory  under  act- 
ual working  conditions,  so  that  there 
is  never  any  question  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability   of   any    special    features    or 

In  all  of  the  usual  heat  treatipg 
processes — hardening  and  tempering, 
heat  treating  or  alloy  steels,  case 
hardening,  annealing — accurate  tem- 
perature regulation  and  control  are 
absolutely  essential.  In  many  cases 
uniformity  is  necessary,  while  in  olh- 
ers  distinct  variations  must  be  ob- 
tained. To  get  sure  and  uniform  re- 
sults, precise  temperatures  are  al- 
ways needed.  In  forging  furnace.' 
the  big  problem  is  to  heat  most  eco- 
nomically. 

Before  it  leaves  the  plant,  every 
type  of  Tate-Jones  furnace  is  thor- 
oughly tested.  Care  is  taken  to  know- 
that  the  furnace  will  do  what  is 
wanted.  Any  manufacturer  who  has 
a  heat  treating  problem  will  find  the 
satisfactory  solution  to  be  Tate-Jones 
furnaces. 

I-'urnace  building  with  Tate-Jones 
&  Company,  Inc.,  is  as  near  an  exact 
science  as  is  humanly  possible  to 
make  it.  When  one  considers  that 
practically  every  large  capacity  fur- 
nace is  designed  to  meet  certain  con- 
ditions and  to  produce  certain  re- 
sults, it  is  possible  to  see  why  it 
must  be  built  to  order  to  meet  the 
specific  conditions.  Work  of  this 
sort  varies  so  much  that  standardiza- 
tion is  out  of  the  question.  The  one 
thing  which  Is  standardized  is  Tale- 
Jones  quality. 


WALLACE    H.    DOW    COMPANY 
Wallace    H.    Dow,    for    Iwenty-iwo 

years  associated  with  George  Dow 
in  the  Dow  Pump  Work.s,  now  known 
as  the  Dow  Pump  and  Diesel  En- 
gine Company,  has  just  opened  an 
independent     plant     at     HO     Howard 
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street,  San  Francisco,  where  he  will 
specialize  on  Air  Pumps,  Compressor 
Pumps,  Pumping  Engines,  Winches 
and    Windlasses. 

M  r.  Dow  is  a  native  Californian 
and  has  had  a  very  extensive  experi- 
ence in  his  line.  In  a  large  degree 
the  success  of  the  Dow  Pump  and 
Diesel  Engine  Company  is  due  to 
Mr.  Wallace  H.  Dows  engineering 
ability  in  laying  out  their  Alameda 
plant  and  to  his  personality  in  hring- 
ing  about  a  helpful  co-operation  be- 
tween employe  snd  execuiive,  Wc 
predict  a  large  measure  of  success 
for    this    new    enlerprisf. 

BABBITT  METAL  AND  ITS  USES 
By  Roy  P.  Cohn, 

Sales  Manager,  Great  Western  Smelt- 
ing  &    Refining   Company, 
San  Francisco. 

The  history  of  babbitt  metals  dates 
■  back  many  years.  Isaac  Babbitt,  the 
inventor  of  the  recessed  box.  recog- 
nized the  need  of  a  bearing  metal 
softer  than  iron,  copper  and  bronze, 
the  mclals  then  being  used  for  bear- 
ings. Tin.  copper  and  antimony  were 
the  ingredients  which  constituted  the 
make-up  of  the  formula  of  the  orig- 
inal  babbitt. 

First  the  copper  was  melted  and 
antimony  with  a  small  quantity  of 
tin  added.  These  were  kept  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  and  constantly  stirred,  until 
the  metals  were  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated; later  the  balance  of  tin  was 
added  thoroughly  mixed  again,  and 
then  east  into  ingots.  Babbitt's  for- 
mula was  patented  and  his  metal 
gradually  became  popular  and  put 
into  general   use. 

In  a  little  booklet  published  by  the 
inventor  in  184S,  Mr.  Babbitt  inform- 
ed the  public  "that  his  patent  did  not 
consist  in  the  use  of  soft  metals 
simply,  but  in  the  mode  of  its  appli- 
cation and  confinement  in  boxes  pre- 
pared  for  the  purpose." 

Since  the  original  patent  expired 
mechanical  conditions  have  changed 
and  it  has  become  necessary  to  make 
a  babbitt  metal  to  meet  certain  re- 
quirements. For  general  run  of  work 
a  lead  base  babbitt  is  satisfactory,  but 
for  high  speed  and  heavy  duty  ma- 
chinery, where  resultant  friction  and 
intense  heat  play  a  major  part,  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  a  metal  qualified 
to  meet  this  emergency. 

In  preparing  metals  it  is  essential 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  materials  and  that  the 
metals  will  always  be  homogeneous 
and  uniform.  This  requires  great 
care  and  efficiency  in  the  mixing  and 
close  adherence  to  the  line  points 
which  only  comes  after  constant 
study  and  experimcniing,  before  a 
metal  is  turned  out  that  can  with- 
stand the  strain  and  endurance  of 
the  work  it  is  called  upon  to  dn. 

If  properly  handled  the  use  of  bab- 
bitt metals  may  be  made  very  sim- 
ple when  babbitting  a  box.  .A  piece 
of  paper  wrapped  around  the  shaft  or 
mandrel  will  keep  the  hot  metal  from 
chilling  and  reduce  the  amount  of 
subsequent  scraping.  Another  impor- 
tant feature  is  to  keep  the  meltmg 
pot  and  ladle  clean  and  not  to  pour 
the  metal  unless  heated  to  a  pomt 
when  it  will  slightly  char  a  white 
pine  stick.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
heat  a  bearing  shell  before  babbit- 
ting,   as    babbitt    poured    into    a    cold 


New  plant  ol  the  WelUce  H.  Dow  Co.-nr 

bo.>;will  not  contract  evenly  and  is  a;.t 
to  make  the  bearing  loose  and  inse- 
cure, besides  the  grinding  force  of 
the  shaft  will  eventually  shave  oft 
the    flakes,    which   would    result   in    a 


To 


agam 


burns,  never  pour  babbitt  into  a  shell 

perfectly  dry,  as  many  serious  acci- 
dents have  resulted  from  a  failure  to 
observe   this   rule. 

This  article  mentioned  before  that 
there  is  a  metal  made  to  meet  all 
requirements:  in  this  edition  let  us 
consider  the  high-grade  anti-friction 
metal  especially  adapted  for  water 
works,  sugar  refineries,  power  plants, 
dynamos,  hydrauUc  machinery,  ma- 
rine engines,  automobiles,  and  elec- 
tric railway  requirements.  Efficiency 
being  a  paramount  feature  enables 
the  Great  Western  Smelting  &  Refin- 
ing Company  to  turn  out  a  babbitt 
of  superior  quality. 

XXXX  Nickel  Babbitt,  the  last 
word  in  babbitt  perfection,  has  been 
the  result  of  earnest  endeavors  and 
years  of  constant  application  to  the 
needs  of  high  speed  and  heavy  pres- 
sure bearings.  A  strictly  tin  base 
metal,  the  specific  gravity  is  33';;'i  less 
than  the  average  babbitt.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  testimonial  let- 
ters count  for  nothing,  but  to  the 
discerning  mind,  letters  containing 
concrete  information  pointing  clearly 
why  one  metal  is  preferred  to  an- 
other, only  strengthens  the  confidence 
of  the  manufacturers,  knowing  that 
their  product  is  appreciated  and  can 
help  Kuirte  the  alert  mind  to  a  belter 
selection  of  metal  and  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  upkeep. 
Among  the  many  manufacturers  the 
Great  Western  Smelting  &  Refining 
Company  can  feel  honored  to  know 
that  such  testimonial  letters  have 
come  to  them  unsolicited.  Their 
XXXX  Nickel  Babbitt  has  survived 
where  others  failed  and  in  every  part 
of  the  world  is  being  used  in  larger 
quantities  each  day. 


National    Poreign    Trade    Council,    1 
Hanover  Square,  N.  Y. 

This  volume  is  a  complete  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
including  all  the  addresses,  both  those 
prepared  in  advance  and  those  ex- 
tempore, and  the  stenographic  report 
of  informal  discussions,  and  banquet 
speeches.  Each  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention will  receive  one  copy  with- 
out charge.  In  order  that  delegates 
may  obtain  any  additional  copies  de- 
sired, and  that  those  who  were  not 
able  to  attend  the  convention,  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  promot- 
ing American  foreign  trade  may  ob- 
tain copies,  a  limited  edition  will  be 
placed  on  sale. 

The  Fifth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  was  called  to  consider, 
first,  the  part  of  foreign  trade  in 
winning  the  war,  and,  second,  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  '  in  meeting  after 
war  conditions.  Approximately  one 
thousand    delegates    were    in    attend- 


Every  factor  of  American  foreign 
trade :  agricultural,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, financial  and  transportation, 
and  every  section  of  the  country  was 
represented  and  there  were  numcioiis 
representatives  of  our  foreign  trade 
from  abroad.  The  convention  was 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  for- 
eign business  of  the  Nation.  The 
dominant  note  of  the  sessions  was  the 
determination  of  this  business  to  see, 
first,  that  the  fullest  and  most  loyal 
support  on  its  part  is  assured  to  the 
great  purpose  of  winning  the  war, 
and,  second,  that  due  thought  and  ef- 
fort are  given  lo  preparation  for  the 
problems  of  restored  peace.  The 
most  comprehensive  and  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  steps  already 
taken  and  of  the  measures  and  pol- 
icy necessary  to  secure  the  fullest  ac- 
complishment of  these  purposes,  and 
to  enable  American  industry  to  take 
its  proper  place  in  the  world  markets 
will  be  found  in  this  volume. 
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factor  of  safety.   Anyone  who  knows  the  code  can  operate  a  C  &  W  set 
and  keep  it  in  operation.  There  are  no  critical  adjustments. 

C  &  W  wireless  sets  are  inexpensive,  simple,  easy  to  operate,  rugged, 
and  reliable.  No  C  &  W  set,  in  a  moment  of  danger,  has  ever  failed 
to  work  the  distance  desired,  and  no  set  has  ever  broken  down  in  service. 
C  &  W  sets  are  always  ready.  You  can  avoid  delays  and  save  time  and 
money  by  using  C  &  W  wireless. 

C  ^  jr  sets  are  paid  for  out  of  the  saving  they 

effect.    Why  not  write  today  for  booklet.  Cutting 

^Washington  Radio  Eqi-ifment, ic/HcAieZ/sMe 

rest  of  the  story  f 
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(MITSUI  BUSSAN  KAISHA,  LTD.) 


Head   Office   1,  Suruga-Cho,  Tokio,  Japan 

Branch  Offices: 

London  Branch  33  Lime  Street,  E.  C. 

New  York  Branch  25    Madison   Avenue 

San  Francisco  Office  301   Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 

Seattle,   Wash.,   Office   705  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Branch  701  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Vancouver,  B.   C,   Branch 401   Yorkshire   Bldg. 

Buenos   Aires   Escritorios  117-119  Reconquista,  No.  46 

Also  throughoiit  Japan,  the  Orient  and  all  other  Important  Cities  of  the  Worid 
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San  Francisco 


Philadelphia   Bronze   Foundry  Doing 
Important  Propeller  Work 

The  American  Manganese  Bronze 
Company  of  Holmesburg,  Pa.,  well 
known  founders  of  Spare's  Mangan- 
ese Bronzes,  and  possibly  still  bet- 
ter known  as  manufacturers  of  both 
large  and  small  screw  propeller 
wheels,  have  the  distinction  of  re- 
cently delivering  the  first  propeller 
to  Hog  Island  (on  an  order  of  40) 
for  use  on  the  "B"  type  ships  build- 
ing there.  The  propeller  referred  to 
is  18  feet  6  inches  in  diameter, 
weight  34,000  lbs.,  and  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  large  class  of  work 
which  this  company  is  able  to  take 
care  of.  In  addition  to  the  Hog 
Island  propellers,  the  American  Man- 
ganese Bronze  Company  are  turn- 
ing out  other  large  propellers  at  a 
rapid  rate  for  such  prominent  con- 
cerns as  Federal  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Standard  Shipbuilding  Corpor- 
ation, Canadian  Vickers,  and  also  for 
the    Emergency    Fleet    Corporation. 

The  fact  that  this  concern  is  capa- 
ble of  turning  out  propellers  from  10 
inches  to  20  feet  in  diameter  shows 
the  flexibility  of  their  foundry.  The 
prominence  of  their  clientele  is  in  no 
small  measure  significant  of  the  class 
of  work  which  they  turn  out. 

The  offices  and  plant  of  the  Amer- 
ican Manganese  Bronze  Company  are 
located  at  Holmesburg  Junction,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  main  line 
between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, which  renders  them  excellent 
shipping  facilities.  This  concern  is 
exceptionally  well  equipped  to  han- 
dle heavy  casting  work,  having  two 
15-ton  cranes  in  their  main  foundry 
bay,  and  one  5-ton  crane  in  the  melt- 
ing shop.     The  metal  for  the  propell- 


ers is  melted  in  a  reverbatory  fur- 
nace, which  has  a  capacity  of  over 
15  tons  of  metal  to  a  heat.  Fre- 
quently two  heats  a  day  are  run,  so 
that  their  melting  capacity  in  th's 
furnace  alone  is  very  heavy.  A 
broad  gauge  spur  runs  directly  under 
the  main  foundry  craneway,  so  that 
shipments  are  made  with  the  best 
possible   expedition. 

The  officials  of  the  American  Man- 
ganese Bronze  Company  are:  James 
B.  Curtis,  president;  Charles  R. 
Spare,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,,  and  T.  H.  Addie,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  the  latter  gentleman 
also  being  in   charge  of  sales. 

This  company  has  just  issued  a 
circular  entitled,  "Manganese  Bronze 
— the  Legitimate  Metal  for  Propell- 
ers." A  copy  of  the  same  may  be 
secured   for  the  writing. 


and  doors,  arrangements  of  butts,  an- 
gles, rivets,  etc. 


Southern  Marine  Journal  is  one  of 
the  newest  magazines  issued  in  the 
interest  of  shipbuilding  and  allied  in- 
dustries. This  magazine  is  published 
in  New  Orleans  and  covers  specially 
the  Gulf  Coast  districts.  It  is  hand- 
somely* illustrated  and  well  arranged. 


Facts  About  Shipbuilding.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Ocean  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  25  West  42nd  street,  New 
York,  and  handled  in  the  local  terri- 
tory by  King  Brothers.  1182  Market 
street,  San  Francisco.  Price  $1.50. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  American 
made  books  giving  to  the  ship  fitter 
and  ship  worker  valuable  information 
on  shipbuilding.  It  has  been  written 
by  a  practical  man  and  is  in  simple 
language.  It  covers  broadly  rivets, 
riveting,  rivet  spacing,  buttlaps,  butt- 
straps,  rivets  between  frames  and  out- 
side plating,  distance  from  heel  of 
angle  to  center  line  of  rivet  holes, 
width  of  attachment  angles,  breadth 
of  buttlaps,  buttstraps  and  edge  laps, 
with  size  of  rivets,  plates,  frames,  oil 
and  water-tight  riveting,  single  and 
double  riveting,  bulkhead  liners,  beam 
brackets,   water-tight  manhole   covers 


The  Marine  World.  The  first  num- 
ber of  this  new  marine  monthly  has 
reached  us  and  has  proven  a  well- 
edited  publication,  dealing  with  ship- 
building and  marine  matters  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  The  Marine 
World  is  avowedly  published  in  the 
interests  of  the  Greater  New  York 
district  and  is  edited  by  Christopher 
J.  Doyle.      

George  V.  W.  Ingham,  who  has 
been  a  field  representative  for  the 
Bryant  Electric  Company  in  the  cen- 
tral Western  territory  for  several  years 
past,  has  been  appointed  Eastern  sales 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  the 
factory,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mr.  Ing- 
ham will  direct  the  sales  activities 
of  the  company  in  the  territory  east 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 


Practical  Shipfitting,  by  S.  H.  L.- 
D.  K.  40  pages,  6  chapters.  12  plates. 
M.  Lindsey,  219  Sunnyvale  Ave.,  Oak. 
land.  $2.0()  net.  A  practical  book  on 
the  fundamental  problems  of  the  ship 
fitter.  The  presentation  is  simple, 
clear,  and  concise.  The  typograph- 
ical work  is  excellent.  The  plates  and 
their  explanations  cover  the  type 
problems  as  now  met  in  our  program 
of  steel  shipbuilding.  This  little  book 
should  prove  useful  to  all  .student 
fitters. 
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Ship  Furnishers  That  Give  Personal  Service 


Captain's  stateroom  on  board  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  S.  S.  "Yamhill,"  one  of  twenty  ships  being  com- 
pletely furnished  by  Anderson's  Carpet  House 

Battleship  Linoleum— Carpet 

Portieres,  Curtains,  Mattresses,  Bedding  and  Linens 

Leather  Cushions  and  Upholstering 
Desks,  Chairs,  Stools,  Metal  Berths  and  Pipe  Standees 


ik^ 


H.  S.  ANDERSON 


CARPET   HOUSE 

'Since  Mt\" 

405  Thirteenth  Street,  Oakland 

FRED  N.  ANDERSON 
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Of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  publish. 
ly  al  San  Francisco,  far  October 
Slate  oF  OlJIamia. 


do  his  bit  on  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion, as  his  father.  Mr.  L.  H.  Miller, 
president  of  the  Internalional  Spar 
Company  of  Seattle,  presented  this 
unusual   flag-pole   to   Camp   Lewis. 
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the  bool»  of  the  company  as  Irustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  Ihe 
lierson  or  corvoration  for  whom  such  trustee 
IS    actinK.    IS    Rivcti;    also    that    the    said    two 

fianl"  full  knowledne  and^"belief'  as'To'  Ihe 
circuma  lances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders     and     security     holders    who    do 


J.  C.  AXELSON  PROMOTED  TO 
GENERAL  MANAGER  OP  THE 
AXELSON  MACHINE  CO.  OF 
LOS  ANGELES 

The  manufacturing  world  will 
learn  with  great  interest  the  pro- 
motion of  Jule  C.  Axelson  to  the 
position  of  general  manager  of  one 
ofe  the  greatest  industrial  institu- 
tions of  the  West — the  Axelson  Ma- 
chine Co.,  manufacturers  of  high- 
grade  heavy  duty  Ihtaes.  oil  well 
pumps,  sucker  rods  and  hltings,  em- 
ery   grinders,    etc.,    etc. 

The  rise  of  "J.  C."  is  purely  the 
result  of  the  most  conscientious  ef- 
fort on  his  part,  extending  over  a 
'period  of  many  years.  He  has  been 
"all  through  the  mill"  and  is  capable 
of  filling  the  job  of  any  and  every 
employe  in  the  great  Axelson  plant, 
whether  in  the  factory,  business  of- 
fice or  on  the  road.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly well  liked  by  all  his  employes 
and  with  whomsoever  he  conies  in 
contact.  Mr.  Axelson's  personality 
combines  efficiency  and  jollity — a 
most  rare  combination,  for  the  aver- 
age efficiency  man  is  anything  but 
jolly  and  the  "jolly"  fellow  is  any- 
thing   but    eRicienl. 
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Engineers  at  Camp  Lewis  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  event,  as  getting 
this  pole  into  place  and  hoi.'iting  it 
is  considered  quite  an  engineering 
feat.  L.  H.  Miller,  Jr..  whose  photo- 
graph is  reproduced  herewith,  offi- 
ciated at  the  impressive  ceremonies 
in  honor  of  the  erection  of  the  flag- 
pole.     He    was    more    than    proud    to 


The  tallest  flag-pole  in  the  world 
was  raised  at  Camp  Lewis  on  Octo- 
ber twelfth,  the  pole  measuring  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  feel  from  end 
to    end.      It    was    set    in    a    concrete 
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TJie  Tilted  Turret  Lathe 


THE  Tilted  Turret  Lathe  built  by 
the  Wootl  Turret  Machine  Com- 
pany, Brazil,  Indiana,  embodies 
several  unusual  and  interesting  fea- 
tures and  differs  in  its  general  design 
and  appearance  from  the  more  con- 
ventional designs  of  turret  lathes  and 
screw  machines.  The  accompanying 
illustrnlians  give  a  very  comprehen- 
sive and  clear  idea  of  these  machines. 
Fig.  1  shows  a  sectional  view  of 
the  No.  4  Friction  Geared  Hrad  Till- 
ed Turret  Lathe.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  turret  is  lilted,  which  fea- 
ture allows  stock  to  be  passed  into 
or  directly  through  it,  coming  out  at 
the  rear  through  one  of  the  auxiliary 
holes  in  the  lower  half  of  the  turret 
without  interfering  with  a  tool  in  the 
rear  position,  making  it  possible  to 
turn  an  inch  or  any  length  without 
extension  on  tools.  This  construc- 
tion also  permits  the  turning  or 
threading  any  length  to  the  full  ca- 
pacity of  the  machine.  When  work- 
ing stock  one  lo  three  feet  long,  it 
can  be  passed  through  the  turret  head 
instead  of  through  rear  of  machine. 
When  this  method  is  used,  a  bar  is 
clamped  in   the  bar  feed  for  a  stop. 

The  Tilted  Turret  also  allows  the 
use  of  large  die  heads  and  turning 
tools,  which  is  not  possible  on  the 
conventional  design  of  machine.  Fig, 
I  shows  a  No.  4  machine  equipped 
with  a  4-inch  die  head  which  dis- 
poses with  the  old  style  chasing  bar 
and  gives  five  times  the  output.  The 
turret  will  swing  a  larger  tool  than 
any  other  machine  of  double  the  ca- 
pacity. 

The  Tilted  Turret  also  gives  great- 
er rigidity  for  heavy  cuts  as  the  strain 


on   the   center   bolt   is  minimized, 
to  the  fact   that  the  tilt  of  the   1u 
applies     part    of    the     thrust    directly      trols 
on    the    slide,    eliminating   the    tipping 
which    usually    occurs    with    the    old- 
style  high  turret. 

The  headstock  section  sliows  the 
liberal  proportion  of  the  bearing,':,  and 
also  the  self-oiling  feature  for  the 
spindle  bearings,  and  this,  in  con- 
junction with  the  self-oiling  counter- 
shaft, which  requires  oiling  only  once 
a  year,  makes  it  possible  to  obtain 
high   speeds   for  brass   work. 

The  spindle  is  turned  from  a  solid 
forging  of  high  grade  steel  and  is 
heat  treated.  The  bearings  are  all 
ground  and  lapped  so  as  to  stand 
very  high  speeds.  The  chuck  on  the 
spindle  has  very  short  overhand, 
which  makes  it  extremely  rigid  for 
heavy  forming  operations. 

This   machine   is   semi-automatic    in 
action  because   it  is  equipped  with  an 
automatic  bar  feed  mechanism  for  au- 
tomatically feeding  the  stock  through 
the   spindle.     This   automatic  continu- 
ous bar  feed  will  feed  light  brass  tub- 
ing  without   injury,   or  a   heavy   steel 
bar.      There    are    four    gears    and    a 
scroll,   which   give   the   power   to   two 
rollers,  while  a  second  scroll  is  used 
to  fit  the  adjusting  jaws  to  the  stock. 
Provision    is    made   on   the   stock    ad- 
justing   jaws    to    take    round,    square,      of     stra 
hexagon,  or  any  other  shaped  stock      To 
that    one    may    desire    to    use.      The      slid 
same   lever   (located   on   the   left-hand      die 
of   the   machine!,   which   operates   the  -^ 

automatic   bar   feed,   operates   the   au-      "^ 
tomatic   chuck,   opening   it   before   the      ^   '" 
feed  is  thrown  into  action  when  the         T 
lever   is   moved   over   to  the   left,   and      of  s 


the   '- 


eliminates  the  danger  of  trying 
to  roll  stock  into  the  machine  when 
it  is  gripped   by   the   collet. 

Fig.  No.  2  shows  a  No.  5  Geared 
Friction  Tilted  Turret  Lathe  with 
power  feed  lo  turret  slide  and  auto- 
matic bar  feed  for  stock.  The  auto- 
matic chuck  capacity  is  1?^  inches; 
swing  over  the  bed  15  inches.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  these  turret 
lathes  are  built  low,  insuring  rigidity 
under  heavy  cuts.  The  turret  head 
and  turret  slide  have  wide  bearings; 
the  cross  slide  also  has  wide  bearings 
and  is  equipped  with  a  powerful  hand 
cross  feed. 

Fig,  3  shows  turret,  slide  with  the 
turret  head   removed.     Near  the   tur- 


ret     head     is     see 

;n     the 

center     bolt. 

The    part   "E"    is 

a    Mors 

e    taper,   fit- 

ting   in   the   turre 

t   slide,   . 

and   is   firm- 

ly    sealed    with    i 

lut    "F.- 

The    hole 

through  this  boll,  for  the  passage 
of  the  work,  is  plainly  seen.  The 
bolt  is  provided  with  a  ball  bearing 
which  .seats  in  the  top  of  the  tur- 
ret head.  This  can  be  adjusted  to 
give  the  head  free  movement  at  all 
times  and  still  hold  it  firmly.  Should 
the  operator  neglect  lo  use  the  bind- 
handle   "A"    there    is   no  danger 


ing    the 


lechar 


bolt  from  the 
,  remove  nut  "F"  and  give  han- 
"A"  a  pull  towards  you.  The 
;iple  is  the  same  as  removing 
he   center. 

le   index   bushings   "G"   are   made 
lecial   steel,  hardened  and  ground 
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on  the  outside,  then  pressed  in  place 
in  the  bottom  of  the  head,  and  tlien 
ground  on  the  inside.  The  locking 
pin  bushing  "K"  is  also  made  of 
special  steel,  hardened  anil  ground, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  index 
bushings;  that  is,  it  is  ground  on 
the  outside,  then  pressed  into  place 
in  the  turret  slide,  and  iheu  ground 
on  the  inside  on  special  design  ot 
grinders.  This  method  of  grinding 
insures   a   perfect   indexing   head. 

Gear  "1"  is  made  of  chrome  nickel 
Steel  and  is  ground  on  the  outside, 
then  pressed  in  the  head,  and  then 
ground  on  the  inside.  The  "Non- 
Gran"  bronze  bushing  "D"  fits  in 
the  bearing  of  "1."  and  in  case  of 
any  wear,  all  that  is  nece.ssary  is 
to   press   the   bushing   a    littlp   further 


on  the  taper  of  the  center  bolt. 
This  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of 
the  turret  head  and  is  a  simple  way 
of   taking   up   wear. 

Slock  may  be  passed  into  or 
through  the  tilled  turret,  since  the 
center  bolt  has  a  hole  directly 
through  it.  This  feature  allows  the 
use  of  a  short,  stiff  box  tool  and 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  the  box 
tool  rest  guide.  Thus  with  this  ma- 
chine it  is  possible  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  long,  effective  motion 
to  the  slide.  The  turret  also  being 
hexatfon  allows  the  box  tool  to  be 
bolted  lo  the  face,  leaving  the  tur- 
ret hole  open  to  let  the  work  pass 
through, 

Fi(f.  4  is  an  illustration  of  the 
slide    removed    from    saddle,    showing 


the  indexing  mechanism  and  adjust- 
ing stops.  The  backward  movemenl 
of  the  pilot  wheel  brings  the  locking 
lever  "L"  over  the  dial  "K,"  pull- 
ing down  locking  pin  "M."  Dog 
"D"  engages  in  sprocket  "H."  which 
is  made  solid  with  gear  "P "  "P" 
meshes  into  "J"  (see  Fig.  3),  "J" 
meshing  m  turn  into  "I,-  which 
causes  the  head  to  make  one-sixth 
of  a  revolution  automatically.  Lock- 
ing pin  "M"  is  provided  with  a 
positive  automatic  trip  which  pre- 
vents it  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  underside  of  the  turret  head  un- 
til it  is  ready  to  snap  into  the  bush- 
ing. Danger  of  damaging  the  bear- 
ing    surface     of     the     head     is     thus 
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The     independent     stops     to     each 

on  their  shaft.     Gears   "D"  and   "E" 

face   of   tlie   turret   are   sliown   also   in 

are  also   solid   and  are    free   lo   turn 

Fig.    4.      The    rods    "J"   are    threaded 

on   their   sha'ft.      The   power   is   there- 

full    length    and     are     revolved     one- 

fore    transmitted    from    "B"    to    "D" 

sixlh    of    a    revolution,    the    same    as 

the    head,    by    gear    "I."      The    ends 

handle    "F"    operates    a    sliding    key 

of   the    rods   are    hardened    and    come 

which   engages   any   one   of   tlie   three 

against    a    hardened    plunger    at    "A." 

gears     mounted     on     the     shaft     with 
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"D"  and  "E."  As  these  gears  are 
always  in  mesh  with  the  three  that 
are  adjacent  to  gear  "C."  three  dif- 
ferent rates  of  feed  may  be  ob- 
t^iiiied.  There  are  in  all  six  changes 
of  automatic  feed  obtained  by 
doubling  feeds.  This  is  done  by  an- 
other conveniently  located  lever. 
These  automatic  feed  changes  can 
be  made  without  stopping  the  ma- 
The   turret   slide   is   equipped 


The  end  of  "A"  at  "B"  comes 
against  "C."  automatically  tripping 
the  automatic  feed,  causing  lever 
"O"  to  drop  forward.  This  allows 
the  worm  to  drop  out  of  the  worm 
gear  and  disengage  the  feed.  The 
worm  gear  housing  is  kept  full  of 
oil  by  filling  from  a  tube  on  the 
outside.  "G"  is  an  adjusting  screw 
for  adjusting  dial  "F"  and  causing 
ihe  locking  pin  to  release  early  or 
late  as  desired.  "M"  is  a  taper  gib, 
one  on  each  face  of  the  saddle,  to  ' 
take  up  any  wear  on  the  slide.  There 
is  a  taper  gib  underneath  each  side 
of  the  saddle  lo  take  up  any  wear  of 
the   spindle,   up  or  down. 

Fig.  5  shows  details  of  the  geared 
automatic  feed.  The  necessary  re- 
duction in  Ihe  sp»ed  of  shaft  "A" 
(which  is  the  one  that  is  connected 
by  chain  lo  the  spindle;  see  Fig. 
1 )  is  obtained  by  means  of  four 
gears  "B,"  "C."  "D"  and  "V,."  Gear 
■'B"  is  keyed  to  shaft  "A,"  while 
gear  "C"  and  the  three  gears  ad- 
jacent   lo    it    are    solid    and    run    free 


vith 


for  the  automatic  feed,  which  oper- 
ates in  connection  with  the  auto- 
malic  stops  for  each  face  of  the 
turret. 

These  machines  are  built  in  sev- 
eral sizes  for  handling  bar  stock 
from  ^  inch  up  to  2  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  Wood  Turret  Machine 
Company  also  manufactures  Extra 
Capacity  Semi-Aulomalic  Chucking 
Turret  Lathes,  with  plain  head  or 
geared  friction  head,  for  handling 
forgings,  brass,  steel  and  iron  cast- 
ings, as  well  as  a  complete  assort- 
ment   of    efficient    turret    tool    equip- 


MACHINE   TOOLS 

In  Stock  (San  Francisco) 
Immediate    Shipment    Following    NEW    SEMI-AUTOMATIC 

WOOD  TILTED  TURRET  LATHES 

all  with   oil   pump,   pan  and  piping 
2 — %"  Plain  Head  with  auto,  chuck  and  auto,  power  feed  for  bar  stock. 
A — 1"  Plain  Head  with  auto,  chuck  and  auto,  power  feed  for  bar  stock. 
1 — r'Geared  Friction   Head,  power  feed  to  tunet  slide,  auto,  chuck  and  auto,  power  feed  for 

bar  stock. 
1 — 1%"  Plain  Head,  power  feed  to  turret  slide,  auto,  chuck  and  auto,  power  feed  for  bar  stock. 
S — lyi"  Geared  Friction  Head,  power  feed  to  turret  slide,  auto,  chuck  and  auto,  power  feed  for 


bar  stock. 


Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


These  Are  Precinon  Tooh 

Ask  the   User.     Write  for  Catalog. 

LOUIS  G.  HENES 


Title  Insurance  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
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^^  a  forging  feat  new  t. 


The  Forrest  Forging  Plant 


"J,    fnr  'the   bie   hydraulic   press    in 
S;.   iiln.iraiion.  at  the  ttpp"  eorntr 


■Jif  King  ..-.rWd.    on    the    P.- 
cific  Coast.  .      . 

Retiring  from  active  business  ,n 
1916  Mr,  Edwin  Forrest,  who  had 
been  identified  with  the  machmcrj- 
and  metal  workins  industries  of  ban 
Francisco  for  many  years,  decided  1" 
take  a  long  rest  in  >'l<;  "■'"^f."/"' 
Islands,  but  when  the  United  Slates 
Entered  the  war  he  hear<l  the  old  cal 
and  was  soon  re-eslabhshed  m  what 
rapidly  developed  into  the  largest 
forge  plant  on   the  Pacific  Cof 

Mr  Forrest's  connection  witn  tne 
metal  industry  in  San  Francisco  cov- 
ers a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  hay- 
ing been  foreman  of  the  old  Facihc 
Rolling  Mills  and  for  ten  years  gen- 
eral foreman  of  the  Risdon  Iron  and 
Locomotive  Works.  This  work  was 
varied  by  his  taking  charge  of  the 
Tajo   mines    in    Rosario.    Mexico,    for 

In  building  up  his  latest  business 
venture,  Mr.  Forrest  has  made  good 
use  of  years  of  experience  which 
taught  him  that  good  work  and  large 
hand   in   hand   with   the 


hammer.  The  steam  supply  's  taken 
care  of  by  tour  100  horsepower  boil- 
ers, while  duplicate  sets  of  hydraulic 
pumps  take  care  of  the  presses.  .An 
IngersoU-Rand  compressor  supplies 
air  for  a  full  assortment  of  air  tools. 
The  main  bay  of  the  forge  shop  is 
served  by  a  20-ton  steam  craine.  and 
there  are  bracket  cranes  and  hoisting 
lackle  wherever  required.  There  are 
16  oil-fired  furnaces  and  the  fuel 
supply  for  these  is  stored  in  two  50.- 
000-gallon  oil  tanks.  The  company 
also  has  its  own   water  supply  drawn 


output   1 

highest  type  of  shop  equipment.  In 
this  regard  he  has  been  fortunate  in 
securing  some  very  heavy  e(|uipnu-iit, 
despite  the  difficulties  encoutitcrtd  ni 
filling  reciuirenienis  in  many  ()raiiclic> 
of  machine  and  metal  working  tool- 
today. 

Among  the  tools  to  be  found  in 
the  F.dwin  Forrest  Forge  Company's 
Oakland  plant  are  a  12l>0-H>n  hydrau- 
lic "United"  forging  pre>s;  SIlDO- 
pound,  401Xt-pouiicl.  25lHl-pouiicl  and 
two  ISOO-pouud  steam  hammers;  a 
1200-pound   and   a   OOlt-pound    liement 


from  deep  wells  on  the  premises. 
The  present  shops,  two  in  number, 
are  200x100  and  100x100  feet  in  size. 
The  handling  problem  through  and 
about  the  building  is  taken  care  of 
by  a  system  of  narrow  gauge  tracks 
and  cars,  which  connect  with  a 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  spur  track, 
where  heavy  weights  are  handled  by 
stiff-legged  derricks  and  steam 
winches.  Water  shipments  are  hand- 
led in  the  same  way,  the  shop  being 
only   200   feet    from   the   Oakland    Es- 
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Motor  Steamer  "JAMES  TIMPSON" 
Equipped  with  Two  Winton  Oil  Engines 

This  ship  is  the  acme  of  reliability,  economy 

and  a  splendid  example  of  the  results  of  a 

Winton  installation 


Wm^OEH  lEmgisis   WobtSis 

PLEASE  MENTION  THE  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  WHEN  YOU  WRITE 
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In  1894  the  first  practical  surface- 
ignition  medium-compression  two- 
cycle  oil  engine  was  designed,  built 
and  patented  my  Carl  W.  Weiss, 
which  is  one  oE  the  principal  reasons 
why  Mr.  Weiss  is  looked  upon  as  the 
dean   of   oil   engineers. 

Mr.  Weiss  has  devoted  his  efforts 
almost  entirely  to  the  medium-com- 
pression surface-ignition  two-cycle 
type  of  oil  engine  which  is  so  oflen 
termed  semi-Diesel  motor,  but  which 
term  is  absolutely  incorrect  and  is 
rapidly  being  replaced  by  the  term 
"Weiss  Type,"  Mr.  Weiss  is  a  great 
believer  in  this  type  in  preference  to 
the  true  Deisel  engine. 

Mr.  Weiss  was  born  in  1858  and 
educated  in  one  of  the  finest  techni- 
cal schools  in  Holland.  In  18?6  he 
visited  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  for  the  first 
time  saw  there  the  Otto  Langen  free- 
piston  type  gas  engine  in  operation. 
During  several  years  following.  Mr. 
Weiss  was  with  the  Benton  Manu- 
facturing Company  in  New  York 
City,  building  experimental  models 
of  all  descriptions.  Among  these 
models  might  be  mentioned  Edison's 
first  talking  machine,  which  was  sent 
to  the   Paris   Exposition. 

In  the  early  80's  he  perfected  and 
manufactured  a  mechanical  rcK'ster 
and  adding  machine  for  the  Check 
and  Adding  Machine  Company  of 
N'ew  York.  During  this  time  and 
several  years  following,  he  buill  a 
large  number  of  caloric  engines,  both 
of  the  atmospheric  and  high  pressure 
type. 

The  register  business,  including  his 
patents  and  die  casting  method,  hav- 
ing been  sold  to  the  National  Cash 
Register    Company   of   Daylon,    Ohio. 

internal    combustion   engines. 

The  first  Weiss  four-cycle  type  en- 
gine was  built  about  this  time,  and  a 
number  were  sold  in  New  York  City, 
and  several  of  ihem  are  said  to  be 
in  operation  today.  In  1894  he  com- 
pleted his  first  two-cycle  type  en- 
gine, known  as  the  Miedtz  &  Weiss 
oil  engine.  In  the  small  horsepowers 
there  were  sold  in  the  first  few  years 
about  2000  engines.  Most  of  these 
first  engines  are  in  regular  service  to- 
day. The  increase  in  both  domestic 
and  export  trade  kepi  the  factory 
busy    for    many    years    on    small    and 

There  have  been  manufactured  and 
sold  about  300,000  horsepower  of  en- 
gines designed  by  Mr.  Weiss  and 
built  directly  under  his  supervision 
in  the  MietE  &.  Weiss  plant,  with 
which  plant  he  was  associated  up 
to  three  years  ago.  Approximate- 
ly three  years  ago  Mr.  Weiss  sev- 
ered his  connectipns  with  the  Mietz 
&  Weiss  organization  and  devoted 
himself  to  laboratory  work,  on  which 
he  has  been  concentrated  up  to  ihe 
more  recent  past. 

The  Weiss  Engine  Company,  with 
which  he  became  associated  three 
years  ago,  is  now  producing  the  en- 
gine developed  by  ilr.  Wci-s.  Tlif^e 
engines  incorporate  all  lliat  Mr, 
Weiss  has  le.irned  in  tliirty  years' 
experience. 

Mr.  Weiss  is  a  member  of  the 
A.    S.    M.    E.    (American    .\s-OL-i^tioii 


for  the  Advancement  of  Science)  ai 
also  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  Franc 
the  Motorship  League  of  .Amerii 
and    several    other    well    known    tec 


COURSE     IN     INSTRUCTOR 

TRAINING  GIVEN  AT 

SHIPYARDS 

Ten  men  were  chosen  by  the 
Northwest  Sleel  Company  to  take 
ihe  course  for  shipyard  instructors 
under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Training  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
The  course,  which  ordinarily  takes 
a  minimum  of  six  weeks  to  complete, 
was  finished  by  tlie  men  at  the 
Northwest  Steel  yard  in   thirty-three 


rected  to  the  particular  thing  which 
he  is  about  to  learn.  In  the  second 
(presentation)  the  new  ideas  are 
given  to  him  by  the  instructor.  In 
the  third  (application)  he  is  given 
something  lo  do  in  which  he  applies 
these  new  ideas,  and  in  the  fourth 
(testing)  he  does  the  same  job  or  a 
similar  job  once  more  without  help, 
ing  that  he   has  learned  the 


Mr.  Carl  V 


Weill 


The 


United  Stales  Government, 
through  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, has  indeed  surprised  the 
world  with  the  results  that  are  be- 
ing obtained  in  the  production  of 
ships  in  this  country.  The  course  in 
"instructor  training,"  which  may  be 
described  as  a  course  in  shipyard 
pedagogy,  is  accomplishing  wonder- 
ful results  in  the  different  yards. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  not 
lo  teach  the  men  anything  about 
Iheir  individual  trades,  hut  to  train 
(hem  to  impart  to  olhers  the  trade 
knowledge  which   they  themselves  al- 


char 


:an   Ira 


md   no 


m  properly  train  othet 
unless  he  himself  is  a  teacher  as 
well  as  a  mechanic.  The  developing 
of  capable  instructors  from  men  al- 
ready skilled  in  shipyard  trades  is 
one  of  (he  details  in  Uncle  Sam's  job 
of  multiplying  the  man  power  of  his 
shipyards   hy   ten. 

l''rom  the  instructor's  standpoint 
the  teaching  of  any  kind  of  a  lesson 
toii-^ists  of  four  parts.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  it  is  a  lesson  in 
astronomv     or    a     lesson     in     driving 


les 

The  problem  of  a  trade  instructor 
is  lo  analyze,  arrange  and  organize 
his  trade  knowledge  and  to  plan  his 
work  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  "put 
it  over"  in  the  most  effective  way  to 
the   "green"   man. 


Rothweiler  and  Company,  Seattle, 
manufacturers  of  coupling  holts,  cap 
screws,  studs,  pumps,  etc.,  have  adopt- 
ed a  policy  of  .supplying  only  Pacific 
Coast  yards  with  their  rivet  sets  and 
other  equipment.  All  orders  received 
from  sources  apart  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  courteously  declined,  so 
that  Pacific  Coast  yards  may  have 
the  advantage  of  prompt  deliveries. 
This  spirit  is  surely  to  be  admired 
and  is  one  of  the  reasons  w;hy  Ihe 
Pacific  Coast  has  been  able  to  out- 
strip the  East  in  the  production  of 
tonnage,  since  the  big  shipbuilding 
program  has  been  launched.  This 
"get-together"  spirit  has  accomplish- 
ed much  in  the  way  of  speeding  up 
shipbuilding. 


TRACTORS  IN  THE  SKINNER 
AND  EDDY  YARDS 

The  lumber  tractor  just  spilled  over 
into  the  shipyards  from  the  saw  mills 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  experience 
is  showing  tlie  shipyard  managers 
that  the  little  machines  are  as  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  new  work  as 
if  designed  for  it. 

Recently  the  Skinner  and  Eddy 
Corporation      of_  Seattle      tried 


tw. 


Thes 


lachin 


had 


._.     only     a     few     days 

when  Mr.  \V.  H.  Borrow,  purchasing 
agent  of  Skinner  and  Eddy,  called 
up  Mr.  E,  L.  Prescott,  sales  manager 
of  the  Sumner  K.  Prescott  Company. 
manufacturers  of  the  Prescott  trac- 
tor, and  asked  for  four  additional 
tractors,  stating  that  they  were  the 
greatest  appliance  for  handling  that 
they  had  ever  put  into  the  yard.  The 
six  are  now  in  service  and  giving  ex- 
cellent satisfaction  at  the  Skinner  and 
Eddy   plant. 

A  detachable  box  body  has  been 
built  for  each  of  them  and  the  trac- 
tor can  be  used  with  this  body  for 
pulling  or  pu.shing  loads  in  the  regu- 
lar way.  In  fact,  the  tractors  consti- 
tute an  interior  delivery  system — 
si>eedy,  economical  and  adaptable. 

In    the    saw    mills    the    ( 


for 


shifting  truck  loads  from  one  part 
of  the  yard  to  another.  This  work 
was  formerly  done  by  horses.  The 
tractors  replaced  horses,  because  they 
d"  the  work  of  about  six  horses,  iin 
approximately  the  expenditure  for 
upkeep    required    by   i  ' 


nable 


of  tin; 


le.    in    Ihes 
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s  Ihe 


The  Iracti'r  has  proved  valuable  in 
Ihe  -hipyard  for  ihe  same  work  ihat 
it  <licl  in  the  lumber  yards,  moving 
he.-ivy     truck     loads     of     lumber     and 
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dragging  heavy  timbers  hither  and 
yon.  But  its  availability  for  shifting 
loads  of  all  sorts  of  materials  has 
become  probably  even  more  valuable 
in  the  shipyards  than  its  perform- 
ance of  the  same  character  of  work 
that  it  did  in  the  lumber  yards. 

For  this  class  of  work  the  Skinner 
and  Eddy  Corporation  is  having  the 
Prescott  Company  build  a  trailer  for 
each  of  the  six  tractors  now  in  ser- 
vice. Thus  two  features  unknown 
in  the  lumber  yards  have  already 
been  added  to  the  tractor  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  rush  of  things  in  the 
shipyards — the  detachable  body  and 
the   trailer. 

The  fact  that  the  detachable  body 
does  not  interfere  with  other  uses  of 
the  tractor  has  great  significance  in 
the  shipyards.  While  the  tractor  is 
taking  a  truck  load  of  lumber  to 
where  it  is  to  be  used,  or  picking 
up  a  trailer  loaded  with  heavy  ma- 
terial and  shifting  it  quickly  to  where 
workmen  are  waiting  for  it,  or  soon 
would  be,  it  can  also  be  carrying  a 
lot  of  rivets,  some  nails,  paint, 
brushes,  a  package  of  fittings — any 
little  thing  that  is  wanted  in  a  hurry. 

One  way  in  which  the  Skinner  and 
Eddy  Corporation  is  finding  the  trac- 
tors valuable  is  in  the  constant  ex- 
tensions that  they  are  making  to  their 
yards.  In  this  work  the  tractor  is 
right  at  home,  in  its  old  field  of  op- 
erations in  the  saw  mills.  All  the 
lumber  for  these  extensions,  most  of 
it  long  hauls,  is  being  shifted  by  the 
tractors.  The  reason  the  tractors  are 
so  efficient  in  this  work  is  that  they 
take  each  truck  load  of  lumber  right 
to  where  it  is  wanted,  and  do  it  while 
a  heavy  truck  would  be  getting  its 
load  aboard.  Here,  as  everywhere 
else  in  the  shipyard,  the  small  space 
required  by  the  tractor  to  make  a 
turn  is  one  tremendous  point  in  its 
favor. 

With  the  detachable  body,  the  trac- 
tor has  proved  far  and  away  the  best 
means  of  occupying  small  miscellan- 
eous loads  of  materials  from  the  store 
room  to  a  ship.  The  managers  say 
that  in  this  work  the  tractor  is  ten 
times  as  fast  as  any  other  method 
that  has  come  to  their  notice. 

The  tractor  is  much  used  for  shov- 
ing cars  of  plates.  Here  again  it  has 
done  the  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost 
incurred  with  larger  equipment,  at 
the  same  time  releasing  the  larger 
and  costlier  machines  for  tasks  to 
which  they  are   better  adapted. 

Skinner  and  Eddy  pronounce  the 
tractor  the  finest  method  of  which 
they  know  for  carrying  rivets  and 
bolts.  In  this  department  the  tractor 
wins  both  because  of  its  speed  and 
because  of  the  way  it  can  turn  cor- 
ners  and  get  into   small   places. 

To  sum  it  all  uj).  s])ee(l  is  what 
the  shi])yards  are  p^ctting  out  of  the 
tractors  borrowed  from  saw  mill 
practice,  and  speed  is  the  thintj  of  all 
things  demanded  in  the  hliipyards 
now.  The  tractors  not  only  show 
this  speed  in  their  own  work,  but 
they  generate  speed  everywhere  else. 


Mr.  B.  H.  Tripp  has  been  appointed 
district  manager  of  sales  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  territory  of  the  Chicacro 
Pneumatic  Tool  Compan}-,  succeed- 
ing Mr.   M.   W.   Priseler. 


HONOR   TICKET 
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GOOD  FOR  91.00 

IN    APPRKCIAT10N    OF     PAITHPUL   WORK   QONC  ON  OOVBRNMCNT  CONTRACT  DURING  WCCK 
■NDINO QotOter    19th    IglS TMI»   honor  TICKCT  W 


Given  to        ^TT  PM 


THIS  TICKCT  WHBN  PRCSKNTED  TO  THK    SEABOARD    NATIONAL    BANK    WIU.  APfn.Y  ON  YOUR 
PURCHASE  OF  LIBERTY  BONDS  ONLY. 

NOT   TIIAIMrillAM.S~OMkY    OMC   CNOORSmaNT    AliJOWCO     VOID    IP    MOIIB  THAN   ONC   ■MOONSCMINr   Af 


HENRlX-LUEBBE 


A  100  PER  CENT  LIBERTY  BOND 
WHICH    WORKED 

Announcement  by  Henrix-Luebbert 
Manufacturing  Company  on  the  open- 
ing morning  of  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  drive  that  each  employee  had 
subscribed  for  bonds  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  patriotic  honor  system 
devised  by  F.  J.  Luebbert,  the  pres- 
ident of  this  firm. 

This  novel  plan  which  Mr.  Lueb- 
bert worked  out  is  based  upon  a 
weekly  bonus  or  honor  ticket  which 
is  given  each  employee  showing  a 
perfect  time  card  for  the  week.  The 
$1  weekly  honor  ticket  when  pre- 
sented at  the  Seaboard  National 
Bank  applies  on  the  purchase  of  Lib- 
erty Loan  Bonds.  Thus  Mr.  Lueb- 
bert's  firm  by  means  of  this  patriotic 
and  sensible  plan  pays  $4.50  to  each 
employee,  who  in  turn  adds  50  cents 
each  month  for  their  installment  pay- 
ment for  a  Liberty  Bond. 

With  the  Liberty  Loan  honor 
ticket  plan  and  other  means,  Henrix- 
Luebbert  Manufacturing  Company 
have  demonstrated  the  sound  wisdom 
of  co-operating  with  its  employees, 
which  has  resulted  in  putting  the 
firm  in  the  front  rank  for  quantity 
production  and  prompt  deliveries  of 
canvas  goods  on  Government  con- 
tracts covering  tapaulins,  boat  covers, 
army  tents,  hatch  covers  and  canvas 
bunks  for  troop  ships. 


OLD  CONCERN  INCREASES 
CAPACITY 

Colby  Engineering  Company,  who 
have  been  in  business  for  a  good 
many  years,  with  offices  at  Portland 
and  Seattle,  have  just  completed  the 
purchase  of  the  Auto-Marine  Machine 
Works  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  the 
structural  steel  shop  and  fabricating 
business  of  the  \Vest  Coast  Steel 
Company,  also  at  Tacoma.  In  the 
past  these  two  plants  have  been 
working  under  contract  with  the  Col- 
by Engineering  Company,  building 
the  Colby-Samson  cranes,  mono-rail 
systems,  industrial  trailers  and  the 
different  types  of  cranes,  hoists  and 
tlie  lumber  handling  systems  which 
this   company  designs  and  installs. 

The  i)urchase  of  these  plants  gives 
the  Colby  Engineering  Company 
lar*rer  and  better  shop  facilities,  and 
places  all  nnder  one  head. 

In  purchasinj^  tlie  West  Coast 
Steel  Company  the  Colby  Engineer- 
ing Company  takes  over  all  ri^lits, 
titles  and  patterns  of  all  cranes  built 
in  the  past  and  al>o  take  over  tlie 
.stock  of  ^teel  and  the  ^oing  busi- 
ness and  ^ood  will  of  the  steel  de- 
I)artment  of  the  We.st  Coast  Steel 
Company.  Tlie  old  company  will 
still  maintain  their  heavy  hardware 
bu-»ine>s. 

Recently  R.  N.  Allen,  f«)rmcrly 
with    the    Stone   &   \\  el>ster    Company 


and  maintenance  engineer  for  the 
Port  of  Seattle,  having  charge,  when 
with  the  port,  of  all  mechanical  and 
electrical  equipment  in  their  exten- 
sive properties,  became  associated 
with  Mr.  Colby  in  the  Colby  Engin- 
eering Company.  Mr.  Allen  is  vice 
president  of  the  company  and  super- 
vising engineer,  and  will  have  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  shop  and  field 
work,  as  well  as  supervising,  design- 
ing and  installing  their  line  of  equip- 
ment. His  past  experience  with  the 
Stone  &  Webster  Company  and  the 
Port  of  Seattle  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  his  new  venture. 

This  company  is  now  furnishing 
and  installing  a  number  of  cranes 
for  shipyards,  lumber  mills  and  dock 
properties,  as  well  as  installing  a 
number  of  their  air  cooled  refuse 
burners  for  mills,  and  they  also  have 
large  contracts  with  the  Spruce  Pro- 
ductive Division. 

This  news  has  just  come  to  us  and 
a  formal  announcement  of  the  new 
company's  plans  will  be  made  later. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  addi- 
tional tools  have  been  ordered,  and 
improvements,  alterations  and  addi- 
tions are  being  made  to  the  present 
shop  at  this  time. 

The  Colby  Engineering  Company 
will  still  maintain  offices  at  Port- 
land and  Seattle,  as  in  the  past,  while 
the  Tacoma  office  will  be  located  at 
2019  Pacific  Avenue. 

The  new  name  of  the  company  will 
be  the  Colby  Steel  and  Engineering 
Company. 


The  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company 
of  120  Broadway,  New  York,  an- 
nounce the  early  completion  of  its 
new  oxygen  factory  at  3623  East 
Marginal  Way.,  near  Spokane,  Ave., 
Seattle.  The  A.  M.  Castle  Company 
of  Washington  will  continue  to  act 
as  sales  representatives,  but  all  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to 
the  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company  at 
its  temporary  address,  524  First  Ave, 
South,  Seattle.     Mr.  Harold  G.  Stern, 

who    has    been    doing    such    splendid 

work  with  this  company,  is  to  act  as 

district   manager. 


The  Shepard  Electric  Crane  and 
Hoist  Company  of  Montour  Falls. 
N.  Y.,  has  appointed  Mr.  A.  J.  Barnes 
as  export  manager.  Mr.  Barnes  will 
have  his  headquarters  at  Montour 
Falls  and  will  also  continue  to  be 
director  of  publicity.  This  appoint- 
ment is  another  signification  of  the 
l)reparations  being  made  by  our  dif- 
ferent important  American  manufact- 
urers to  get  into  foreign  trade  after 
tlie   cessation   of  present  hostilities. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 
TO  USERS  OF  OXYGEN 


T^HE  requirements  for  Government  work 
•^  make  it  imperative  that  every  Linde  cyl- 
inder be  emptied  and  returned  immediately. 

Orders  should  be  issued  to  everyone  in 
your  employ  having  to  do  with  cylinders, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  this. 

Oxygen  deliveries  under  present  con- 
ditions will  be  largely  regulated  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  cylinders  are  emptied 
and  returned. 


THE  LINDE  AIR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Pacific  Coast 

The  Largest  Manu/adurers  of  Oxygen  in  the  World 

KOHL  BUIL  DING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


New  York  Office 
30  East  42nd  Street 
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How  Skall  We  Have  a  Real  Merchant  Marine? 

By  Jos  J.  Slechta 

Traffic  Manager,  Gaston  Williams  &  Wigmore  Steamship  Corporation 

IN  a  recent  formal  statement, 
I  committed  myself,  rashly 
perhaps,  to  the  prediction 
that  unless  one  of  two  alter- 
natives were  adopted  by  the 
United  States  in  providing  for 
the  expeditious  employment  of 
the  merchant  fleet  now  being 
created,  the  Government  will  be 
compelled  to  sell  the  tonnage  ac- 
quired in  the  war  emergency, 
either  to  individuals  in  America 
or  to  foreigners,  for  operation  un- 
der foreign  flags.  As  stated  at 
that  time  these  two  alternatives 


Seldom  a  wide  practical  expe- 
rience and  the  happy  faculty  of 
clear  expression  combine  to 
such  a  degree  as  we  find  in  the 
author  of  this  article.  Joseph  J. 
Slechta  has  become  so  noted  in 
this  respect  that  he  has  been 
asked  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  to  prepare  a  text-book 
from  steamship  operating  prac- 
tice to  be  used  in  the  schools 
established  by  the  Board  all 
over  this  country. 


are: 

First,  we  mugt  reconstruct  the  entire  body  of 
our  laws  which  apply  to  merchant  ship  operation, 
and  formulate  a  policy  designed  to  treat  shipping 
as  an  enterprise  wholly  unaffected  by  the  economic 
and  industrial  factors  which  control  all  purely  do- 
mestic activities.  American  capital  must  be  al- 
lowed to  buy  or  built  in  such  markets  as  afford  the 
best  bargains.  Operators  must  be  privileged  to 
hire  their  labor  without  restriction  from  labor  or- 
ganizations or  legislation  designed  to  protect  them. 
America  may  properly  control  and  modify  condi- 
tions for  the  employment  of  labor  on  American 
ships,  but  it  cannot  control  either  the  economic, 
or  political  conditions  which  affect  the  operation 
of  competing  ships.  To  attempt  to  do  so  would 
assuredly  arouse  the  enmity  of  our  international 
friends  no  less  than  our  enemies. 

To  further  place  American  tonnage  on  an  equal- 
ity with  foreign  vessels  in  cost  of  operation,  op- 
portunity must  be  given  owners  to  import  free  of 
duty  ship's  parts  and  building  materials  required 
for  both  construction  and  repair.  We  must  go 
further!  When  it  is  apparent  that  subsidies  in 
whatever  guise  are  offered  to  foreign  owners  by 
their  respective  governments,  thus  tending  to  place 
American  owners  at  a  disadvantage,  equivalent  sub- 
sidies or  bonuses  must  be  allowed  by  this  Govern- 
ment to  American  owhers. 

This,  without  amplification  of  the  details  involved, 
is  perhaps  the  ideal  alternative,  but  it  is  one  which 
I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  adopt.  To  speak 
frankly,  this  nation  is  committed  to  a  degree  of 
labor  unionism  which  will  cause  political  consider- 
ations forever  to  prevent  such  a  course  of  action. 
This  applies  particularly,  of  course,  to  the  matter 
of  crews'  wages  and  conditions  affecting  their  ser- 
vices on  the  high  seas. 

The  second  alternative  which  I  have  pointed  out 
is  this:  We  must  in  some  way  place  upon  the  pub- 
lic exchequer  the   financial  burden   of   maintaining 


ships  upon  the  high  seas  in  com- 
petition with  owners  of  foreign 
vessels  whose  costs  of  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  operation 
will  assuredly  be  less  than  those 
to  which  owners  of  American 
tonnage  will  be  subjected. 

The  Government  must  deter- 
mine the  difference  in  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  due 
to  higher  wages,  costlier  mate- 
rial and  provisions,  higher  prices 
for  American-built  tonnage  and 
other  disadvantages  beyond  the 
control  of  owners,  and  provide 
the  necessary  revenue  by  taxa- 
tion to  so  subsidize  American  shipping  as  to  place 
it  on  at  least  an  approximate  equality  with  the  for- 
eign tonnage  providing  the  most  severe  competi- 
tion on  the  world's  trade  routes. 

There  will  be  many  who  disagree  with  me  in  the 
contention  that  these  two  alternatives  offer  the  only 
avenues  open  to  successful  merchant  ship  operation 
under  the  American  flag.  Probably  most  of  those 
who  disagree  will  hold  that  a  middle  course  might 
be  steered  by  having  ownership  in  the  fleets  now 
and  in  the  future  to  be  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board,  remain  invested  in  {he  Government. 
1  have  not  given  consideration  to  such  an  expedient 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  ocean  transportation 
should  become  a  function  of  Government.  Let  us 
have  no  illusions  upon  this  subject.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  dual  system  of  ship  operation. 
If  Government  is  to  operate  ships,  then  private 
operation  must  cease;  I  think  that  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  on  that  score.  If  the  cost 
of  our  war  fleets  is  to  be  amortized,  and  the  vessels 
turned  over  to  private  managers  for  operation  on 
a  commission  basis,  no  regard  being  given  to  a 
return  upon  the  capital  investment,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  those  who  still  own  ships,  as  private 
property,  must  cease  to  operate  them.  And  do 
not  forget  that  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
ships  thus  far  produced  by  the  Shipping  Board  are 
ships  to  which  the  title  remains  vested  in  private 
hands,  they  having  been  contracted  for  in  Ameri- 
can yards  before-  the  board  took  the  yards  over. 
These  fleets  of  privately  owned  vessels  cannot  be 
operated  in  competition  with  the  Government, 
w^hich  is  not  to  be  concerned  with  a  return  upon 

the  capital  invested.  They  will,  under  such  condi- 
tions, either  be  sold  to  the  Government  or  to  for- 
eign interests  abroad.  They  might,  of  course,  be 
retained  as  the  property  of  American  citizens,  if 
the  privilege  of  transferring  registry  were  granted. 
It  is,  for  instance,  practically  certain  that  after  the 

(Continued  on  Page  72) 
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MARITIME  LEGISLATION 

IN   the   Pacific   Marine  Review   for  April,   1917, 
there  appeared  under  the  caption  "A  Maritime 
Congress— Why  Not?"  the  suggestion  that  suit- 
able delegates  be  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  the  seaboard  and  lakeshore  States  of  the  Union 
to  form  a  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a 
constructive  programme  of  maritime  legislation. 

Early  in  November,  1918,  a  prominent  Pacific 
Coast  traffic  manager  urged  us  to  stress  this  mat- 
ter agam.  We  therefore  had  some  hundreds  of 
the  said  editorial  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and 
sent  to  prominent  shipowners  and  operators,  ma- 
rine lawyers  and  legislators,  together  with  a  let- 
ter asking  for  expression  of  opinion  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  holding  such  a  conference.  Response  to 
this  effort  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  sug- 
gestion, but  much  doubt  existed  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  the  right  men  interested  enough 
to  give  time  to  attend  the  meetings.  In  the  mean- 
time came  November  11,  the  armistice  was  signed, 
the  great  war  over;  and  the  natiun.  rejoicing  in 
victory,  faced  the  problems  of  reconstruction. 

.Sane,  sensible,  kindly  counsel  and  intelligent  co- 
operation among  tbrise  interested  in  the  future  of 
American  merchant  marine  oi)eration  would  be  wel- 
comed now  by  all. 

For  eighteen  months  America  has  been  attend- 
ing a  Naval  and  Mercantile  Study  Course  of  great 
tburoughiiess  and  intensity.  .Mi'llions  who  never 
before  gave  maritime  matters  a  thought  have  had 
intimate  personal  contact  .with  shipbuilding,  ship 
operation,  or  seafaring  life,  and  we  believe  that  a 
Maritime  Congress  at  this  time  could  impress  its 
decisions  on  the  mind  ()f  the  people  so  strongly 
as  to  assure  favorable  action  at  Washington. 


The  danger  of  delay  is  all  the  more  evident  when 
we  consider  the  independent  and  prompt  action  of 
union  labor  in  publishing  its  reconstruction  pro- 
gram. And  right  here  we  wish  to  say,  without  in 
any  way  endorsing  this  program,  that  the  unions 
are  noted  for  knowing  what  they  want  and  for  co- 
operation in  going  after  it.  This  is  the  secret  of 
their  success,  and  if  more  union  and  co-operation 
was  in  evidence  between  ship  owners,  builders,  and 
operators,  there  would  be  less  trouble  in  dealing 
with  union  labor  and  better  marine  legislation  on 
the  books  at  Washington. 

The  union  labor  program  demands  a  tightening 
of  "The  Seaman's  Bill"  and  Government  control  or 
ownership  of  all  public  utilities,  including  mer- 
chant shipping-,  and  makes  these  demands  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  Much  of  the  published  literature 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  directed  to 
'  the  preparation  of  the  public  mind  for  that  policy, 
and  just  now  comes  Senator  Lewis  with  a  reso- 
lution to  the  United  States  Senate  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire,  own  and  operate 
all  railroads,  express,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines 
and-  all  coal  mines  and  oil  wells,  and  all  merchant 
shipping,  and  serving  notice  that  action  on  this 
resolution  will  be  forced  at  the  next  session,  one 
month  hence.  Here,  surely,  is  cause  enough  for 
an  immediate  congress  of  maritime  interests;  here, 
opportunity  for  sane,  sensible  and  kindly  counsel; 
here,  need  for  utmost  co-operation. 

In  connection  with  any  real  study  of  ownership 
of  merchant  shipping  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  toward 
British  shipping  must  be  taken  into  account.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  liberal  government 
now  in  opwer  in  Great  Britain  intends  to  keep  con- 
trol of  the  merchant  marine  for  a  considerable 
period  after  peace  is  declared.  In  view  of  this  and 
of  the  much  heralded  League  of  Nations  idea,  the 
results  of  the  pending  election  in  Great  Britain 
are  awaited  with  great  interest  by  shipping  men 
the  world  over. 

Says  James  A.  Farrell,  chairman  of  the  National 
Trade  Council: 

"The  progress  of  the  war  has  been  marked  by 
much  discussion  of  proposals  for  and  conditions  of 
a  continuation  of  the  contest  by  economic  forces 
after  the  military  struggle  is  ended.  Our  supreme 
duty  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  peace  terms  render 
impossible  the  continuance  of  conditions  sought  to 
be  corrected  or  prevented  by  economic  warfare. 
If  the  peace  is  satisfactory,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  economic  warfare.  If  the  peace  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, economic  warfare  will  be  impossible.  It  is 
for  us,  then,  rather  to  devote  our  fullest  effort  now 
to  insuring  the  enforcement  of  an  adequate,  just 
and  final  peace.  With  such  a  peace  we  can  go 
forward  in  confidence  to  meet  and  solve  the  nu- 
merous and  intricate  problems  certain  to  arise  from 
the  complex  and  novel  conditions  naturally  flowing 
from  the  cataclysm  that  has  overwhelmed  the 
world  during  these  last  four  years." 

We  nuist  realize  with  finality  that  the  war  has 
wrought  the  emancipation  of  countless  multitudes 
of  men  from  mental  as  well  as  physical  shackles, 
an<l  that  there  can  no  return  with  safety  to  our 
pre-war  selfish  methods  in  business.  Service  will 
have  to  take  precedence,  and  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess be  written  in  life  rather  than  in  dollars. 
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Once  again  after  five  years 

of  fearful  strife,  tlie  old 

glad  message  '^Peace  on 

Eartli,  Goodwill  toward 

Men^'  is  seen  in  bright  let- 
ters of  scarlet  across  tlie 

fast  disappearing  clouds  of 

war.     As  we  look   upon 

tliis  flaming  symbolism  of 

Mercy,  Justice  and  Riglit- 
eousness,  we  realize  that  it  is  washed  in  the  hearts  blood  of  our  best  and 
bravest  men.  Sacrifice  bought  for  us  the  enjoyment  of  oU  that  is  best  in 
the  meamng  of  Christmas,  and  sacrifice  alone  will  keep  Christmas  what  it 
ought  to  be.  The  joy  of  giving  is  the  joy  of  Christmas.  Let  us  then  give  of  our 
substance,  give  of  our  service,  give  of  our  life  that  the  sacrifice  which  was  made 
for  us  be  not  made  in  vain;  that  the  boys  on  the  sea,  and  the  boys  on  the  Rhine, 
and  the  boys  at  home  may  know  the  real  measure  of  free  American  men.  For  Free- 
dom has  Won  and  we  are  not  now  giving  as  forced  by  enemy  or  circumstance,  but 
giving  in  a  large,  broad,  free  way  as  free  men  should.  That  agency  whose  symbol 
is  the  very  sign  of  sacrifice,  and  whose  work  during  the  past  five  years  has 

brought  the  admiration 

and  gratitude  of  all  human- 
ity could  present  its  claims 

upon  us  at  no  more  fitting 

time  than  at  the  Christmas 

season.  So  let  us  put  over 

the  Red  Cross  Membership 

Drive  in  the  free-hearted 

American  manner,  and  we 

shall  all  have  a  genuine 
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(Continued  from  Page  69) 
war,  ships  can  be  operated  more  cheaply  under  the 
Canadian  flag  than  under  the  American,  and  I  am 
enough  of  an  internationalist  to  feel  that  it  would 
not  matter  a  very  great  deal  if  that  were  to  happen. 

The  nationalization  of  our  ocean  transportation 
system,  as  a  permanent  policy,  would  mean  that 
all  considerations  of  profit  or  loss  would  eventually 
be  disregarded,  just  as  they  are  virtually  disre- 
garded in  the  postal  service.  But  the  postal  ser- 
vice is  internationalized  to  a  very  large  extent,  in 
so  far  as  mail  handled  between  the  different  nations 
is  concerned.  This  is  not  going  to  be  the  case  with 
shipping.  Other  nations  are  not  going  to  nation- 
alize their  shipping  just  because  America  may  do 
so.  What  would  be  the  result?  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  the  owner  of  American  ships,  would 
find  itself  in  competition  with  private  owners  of 
foreign  ships  in  all  the  trade  routes  of  the  world. 
It  does  not  require  a  very  great  imagination  to  fore- 
see humiliating  complications  and  disagreeable  sit- 
uations which  would  from  time  to  time  involve  this 
nation  in  unpleasant  international  controversies. 

Picture,  if  you  please,  the  majesty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  being  called  to  the  bar  in  a  trial 
before  an  admiralty  court  in  a  foreign  country, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  a  cause  of  action  has 
been  brought  growing  out  of  a  collision  between 
a  vessel  owned  by  the  American  Government  and 
another  vessel  owned  by  a  private  citizen  of,  let 
us  say,  Germany.  Again  let  us  examine  intb  the 
matter  of  rates.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  United 
States  is  operating  fleets  aggregating  3000  freight 
and  passenger  vessels  between  American  and  for- 
eign ports.  Such  a  tonnage,  if  available  after  the 
period  of  demobilization  has  passed,  would  be 
equivalent  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  probably  avail- 
able total  overseas  tonnage  of  the  world.  Let  us 
assume  further  that  the  total  tonnage  then  availa- 
ble will  be  sufficient  to  about  evenly  balance  the 
demand  for  ocean-borne  transportation  facilities. 
Such  a-balance,  it  may  be  explained,  is  struck  when 
the  net  profits  realized  by  the  operators  are  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  average  income  pro- 
duced by  the  capital  investments  of  a  nation's  gen- 
eral commerce  and  industry. 

When  ships  earn  less  than  such  an  average  net 
profit,  some  owners  will  lay  up  the  less  profitable 
vessels;  builders  will  produce  fewer  ships,  and  old 
vessels  will  be  junked.  This  process  goes  on  until 
the  balance  is  again  struck,  as  between  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  earnings  are  once  more  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  average  national  income  on  in- 
vestments. Suppose,  now,  that  into  this  delicate 
mechanism  of  economic  law  there  is  thrust  a  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  form  of  an  owner  of  a  third 
of  the  world's  tonnage,  who  regards  with  equa- 
nimity both  profit  and  loss;  who  does  not  count 
as  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  operation  the  interest  upon 
the  capital  investment ;  who  builds  vessels  whether 
they  may  be  profitably  operated  or  not,  and  who 
charges  rates  commensurate  in  no  certain  measure 
with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  IIow-  long 
would  it  be  before  the  ocean  transportation  of  the 
whole  world  had  broken  down  completely? 

I  do  not  believe  that  American  steamship  men 
of  large  capacity  and  business  sae^acity  are  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  serious  portent  of  the  more  or 
less  vague  insinuations  which  come  from  Washing- 
ton that  unless  private  operators  bind  themselves 
to  maintain  American  vessels  upon  the  high  seas 


in  competition  with  foreign  owners,  the  American 
Government  will  nationalize  them  and  maintain 
their  operation  regardless  of  the  loss  sustained. 

What  is  it  that  the  voices  of  the  considerable  fi- 
nancial interests  involved  in  privately  owned  Amer- 
ican ships  are  nowhere  heard  in  public  forum,  pro- 
testing in  their  own  behalf  against  the  nation-wide 
propaganda  for  an  American  merchant  marine, 
which  in  no  single  instance  has  given  evidence  of 
any  plan  for  the  operation  of  American  shipping 
on  a  basis  which  will  make  it  possible  for  ship  own- 
ers to  compete  with  foreign  owners? 

Is  it  possible  that  none  of  the  American  shipping 
magnates — and  the  fortunes  of  war  have  elevated 
many  American  ship  owners  to  the  power  of  mag- 
nates, even  in  these  days  of  multi-millionaires — ^are 
cognizant  of  the  situation  confronting  them  in  the 
days  when  there  shall  again  be  sufficient  tonnage 
to  move  the  commerce  of  the  world?  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  the  hey-day  of  high  rates,  on  which 
even  the  expensively  operated  vessels  may  thrive, 
will  long  survive  the  coming  of  peace.  The  same 
factors  which  operate  to  strike  the  balance  between 
supply  and  demand,  as  I  have  said,  will  quickly 
bring  about  a  normal  level  of  rates,  when  once  the 
restraining  hands  of  governments  at  war  are  lifted. 
These  facts  are  well  known  to  experienced  shipping 
men  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  I  challenge  any 
man  in  this  convention  to  name  a  single  practical 
steamship  man  who  is  competent  to  speak  with  au- 
thority who  can  be  quoted  as  expressing  the  con- 
viction that  unless  things  now  unforeseeable  inter- 
vene, it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  American 
ships  can  compete  under  normal  conditions  with 
ships  operated  under  other  flags. 

Is  it  because  they  envisage  the  humiliation  of 
failure  with  equanimity  that  they  do  not  raise  their 
voices  in  protest?  Permit  me  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion with  what  may  seem  like  sensationalism,  but 
is  really  the  result  of  cold-blooded  analysis  of  the 
facts.  There  are  two  classes  of  ship  owners  and 
operators  in  the  United  States,  who  do  indeed  view 
the  prospects  of  disappointment  with  absolute  equa- 
nimity, and  these  two  classes  embrace  practically 
the  entire  list  of  shipping  men  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  play  imposing  parts  in  the  drama  of 
America's  merchant  marine  regeneration. 

The  first  class  contains  those  who  see  no  hope 
whatever,  but  have  already  amassed  large  fortunes 
from  the  exigencies  of  war,  and  who  do  not  pro- 
pose to  risk  these  fortunes  in  the  uncertainties  of 
operating  American  ships  against  all  but  insupera- 
ble handicaps.  They  have  long  ago  fully  decided 
that  they  will  get  out  while  the  "getting  is  good^'* 
and  hot  a  few  of  them  have  already  liquidated  their 
holdings,  wholly  or  in  part.  I  would  also  include 
in  this  class  those  who  plan  to  invest  capital  in 
ships  under  foreign  flags. 

The  second  class — call  this  sensational  if  you 
will,  but  withhold  judgment  until  I  have  finished- 
embraces  those  who  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
wizards  in  shipping  affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  they  and  their  satellites  know  full  well 
the  folly  of  anticipating  enlarged  powers  and  finan- 
cial gain  by  operating  American  ships  on  the  high 
seas,  unless  conditions  are  radically  modified.  These 
men  are  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  powers  which 
control  the  greatest  aggregation  of  ocean  tonnage 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  refer  to  the  well- 
known  amalgamation  of  the  great  steamship  com- 
panies of  Great  Britain,  which  now  controls  abso* 
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lutely  the  ownership  of  a  large  majority  of  British 
tonnage.  Not  a  move  is  made  by  the  American  in- 
terests which  I  have  in  mind  that  is  not  in  studied 
harmony  with  the  magnates  back  of  this  amalga- 
mation. Now,  be  it  understood,  I  have  the  great- 
est sympathy  with  the  ambitions  of  Britain's  lead- 
ers in  shipping,  who  wish  to  re-establish  their  dom- 
ination of  the  high  seas  by  replacing  their  subma- 
rine losses  with  ships  built  abroad.  It  would  be 
a  magnificent  gesture  for  this  nation  to  say  to 
Great  Britain  after  the  war:  "Take  these  ships  at 
a  normal  pre-war  price.  Yours  were  sacrificed  in 
our  common  cause,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  profit  by 
your  misfortune."  But  if  it  be  not  the  sense  of 
America  to  lose  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  her,  for  flying  her  flag  from  the  masts 
of  her  own  ships  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world,  shall 
we  then  deliberately  play  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
selfish  individuals — and  we  are  all  selfish,  but  not 
equally  powerful  or  sagacious — who  cold-bloodedly 
plan  to  turn  our  vast  tonnage  over  to  similarly 
powerful  and  selfish  magnates  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic? 

You  ask  me  how  this  can  be  done?  Bear  in  mind 
that  shipping  men  in  the  class  I  have  described  are 
convinced  of  two  things:  First,  that  American 
ships,  operated  under  the  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions now  in  force,  cannot  be  made  to  pay  a  living 
profit  to  their  owners.  Second,  that  these  restric- 
tions and  regulations  will  never  be  modified  by  the 
sanction  of  this  people's  legislators.  Being  thus 
convinced,  they  feel  assured  that  sooner  or  later 
the  fleets  now  being  acquired  will  be  transferred 
to  other  flags,  owing  to  our  inability  to  meet  com- 
petition. If  our  ships  are  after  the  war  acquired 
by  private  interests,  it  is  felt  that  pressure  will  be 
exerted  to  permit  each  owner  to  transfer  the  flag, 
while  still  at  least  indirectly  controlling  the  vessels. 
This  would  frustrate  the  cheerful  design  of  our 
magnate  friends  in  class  two.  But  if  the  encourag- 
ing sanction  of  silence  is  given  to  the  Government 
to  retain  the  control  of  these  ships  under  some  plan 
of  federal  ownership,  our  friends  feel  assured  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  for  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  will  some  day  crack  under  the  strain 
of  heavy  taxation.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be  the 
function  of  their  close  advisers  on  the  other  side 
to  so  manipulate  tonnage  as  to  cause  undue  depre- 
ciation in  tonnage  values,  and  they  calmly  reckon 
the  consequences  of  sudden  political  considerations 
that  will  cause  the  Government's  fleet  to  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  chief  among  whom  will  be 
themselves. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  no  evidence  of  such  a  deep- 
seated  plan.  But  are  there  any  of  you  willing  to 
say  that  it  is  impossible?  What  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  you  is  that  such  a  plan,  or  any  similar,  must 
be  made  impossible  of  attainment.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  causing  our  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington to  become  imbued  with  the  pre-eminent  im- 
portance of  at  once  beginning  a  thorough  and  sci- 
entific study  of  plans  for  establishing  our  merchant 
marine  upon  a  foundation  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  economic  expediency.  To  assert  that  the  loss  to 
which  the  nation  may  be  subjected  by  Government 
operation  of  shipping  will  be  offset  by  the  advan- 
tages gained. from  an  immediate  control  of  ocean 
transportation  facilities  is  merely  enthusiastic  con- 
jecture. All  such  advantages  may  be  easily  at- 
tained by  enacting  legislation  which  will  make  it 
impossible   for   foreign    owners   to   form    combina- 


tions in  restraint  of  trade,  and  apply  restraining 
influences  pf  such  combinations  to  the  traffic  to  or 
from  American  ports.  If  this  is  done,  American 
exporters  or  ship  operators  will  be  enabled  to  char- 
ter foreign  vessels  for  trade  on  any  route,  and  se- 
cure for  themselves  and  for  American  foreign  trade 
all  the  advantages  of  shipping  operated  under  our 
own  flag. 

Shipping  supremacy  is  a  splendid  national  achieve- 
ment, but  it  must  be  established  upon  sound  eco- 
nomic foundations,  the  basis  of  which  can  only  be 
profit.  Never  was  there  a  more  misleading  slogan 
hit  upon  than  that  of  "trade  follows  the  flag." 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  trade  follows,  and 
that  is  profit,  and  the  flag  follows  both.  A  share 
in  the  domination  of  the  high  seas,  so  far  as  trade 
and  profit  are  concerned,  is  an  end  in  itself  and 
not  the  means  to  an  end.  Little  Belgium  had  no 
merchant  marine  worth  mentioning,  but  she  had 
the  greatest  per  capita  foreign  trade  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  Norway  and  Sweden  have  had  more 
shipping  than  any  other  countries  of  their  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  but  their  foreign  trade  was  insig- 
nificant. Germany,  in  the  days  before  she  went 
mad,  had  a  faster  growing  foreign  trade  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  yet  more  of  her  products 
were  shipped  in  foreign  bottoms  than  in  her  own. 

A  merchant  marine  that  cannot  at  least  pay  for 
its  keep  is  not  worth  having.  I  am  sufficiently 
convinced  of  the  broad-mindedness  of  American 
manufacturers  now  engaging  or  wishing  to  engage 
in  overseas  trade  to  believe  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  extend  their  markets  abroad  with  the  help  of 
subsidies ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  we 
are  to  maintain  American  shipping  on  a  large  scale, 
as  an  adjunct  to  our  foreign  trade,  it  must  be  done 
without  hot-house  nursery  methods. 

I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  am  not  among 
those  who  would  have  this  nation  pursue  a  policy 
calculated  to  gain  a  selfish  advantage  from  the  war, 
to  the  detriment  of  other  nations.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  war  has  emphasized,  inordinately  perhaps, 
the  spirit  of  nationality  among  all  people,  higher 
enlightenment  must  recognize  the  fact  that  if  the 
great  sacrifices  of  this  struggle  shall  not  have  been 
in  vain,  the  world  must  plan  a  new  economic  order 
in  the  realm  of  international  intercourse.  If  the 
world  is  to  remain  an  armed  camp,  with  powerful 
nations  ready  to  grasp  every  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  economic  power  at  the  expense  of  each 
other  and  of  weaker  nations,  then  indeed  the  reten- 
tion of  national  marine  power  is  indispensable,  no 
matter  what  the  cost. 

But  if  the  successful  settlement  of  the  issues  now 
involved  brings  with  it  the  dawning  of  a  new  and 
better  era  in  international  affairs,  no  nation  so 
well  as  America  can  afford  to  let  those  peoples  sup- 
ply without  hindrance  such  services  and  such  goods 
as  they  are  able  to  provide  most  cheaply  and  most 
readily,  under  quality  of  circumstances.  Such  a 
policy  may  well  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
happiness  in  all  the  world  and  would  assure  the 
impossibility  of  future  wars,  as  nothing  else  can. 

The  Program  Committee  of  the  American  Manu- 
facturers Export  Association  has  asked  me  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
policy  looking  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  now  fast 
growing  merchant  marine  strength. 

The  policy  which  I  can  conscientiously  recom- 
mend must  be  one  based  upon  the  two  alternative*^ 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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The  Scotch  Boiler  Shop  of  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 

Company 


THE   new    Scotch    boiler   shop    of   the    Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company  was  put  in  operation 
on   September  30,    1918,   and   is   now   rapidly 
forging  ahead   on    the   manufacture   of   large 
Scotch  boilers.     The  shop  is  the  largest  and  most 
completely  equipped  plant  of  its  kind  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The  main  building  is  a  steel  frame  structure, 
with  saw-tooth  roof  covering  a  floor  space  350  feet 
long  by  110  feet  wide.  This  space  is  divided  into 
two  bays,  one  50  feet  wide,  devoted  to  flanging 
and  fabrication  work;  the  other,  60  feet  wide,  used 
for  erection.  Alongside  this  main  building  is  a 
lean-to  structure  40  feet  by  250  feet,  used  for  hous- 
ing the  office,  laying-off  room  and  hydraulic  pumps. 

For  heavy  erecting  duty  a  very  fine  50-ton  Shaw 
electric  bridge  crane  is  installed  with  an  auxiliary 
10-ton  crane  for  lighter  work.  These  cranes  have 
a  clear  lifting  range  of  forty  feet  from  floor  to 
hook.  In  the  fabricating  bay  there  is  a  10-ton  elec- 
tric bridge  crane,  and  all  the  heavier  tools  are  pro- 
vided with  hydraulic  jib  cranes,  of  the  type  per- 
fected by  the  late  G.  W.  Dickie,  which  has  proved 
so  successful  in  this  class  of  work. 

For  delivery  of  material  to,  and  carriage  of  com- 
pleted boilers  from,  the  shop,  railroad  tracks  are 
laid  in  from  the  south  end  and  west  side  of  the 
building,  the  tracks  intersecting  under  the  main 
bay,  where  the  large  crane  can  transfer  loads  from 
one  track  to  the  other,  and  boilers  may  be  taken  out 
of  either  the  end  or  side  of  the  shop. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  fabricating  bay  a  group 
of  machines  manufactures  the  stay  and  lift  bolts 
for  the  boilers;  machine  saws  for  cutting  the  rods 
into  suitable  lengths;  threading  and  cutting  ma- 
chines of  the  Landes  type  for  stay  rods,  stay  tubes, 
and  stay  bolts;  and  a  fine  six-spindle  press  for 
drilling  the  stay  bolts,  installed  by  Manning,  Max- 
well &  Moore.  In  this  corner  of  the  shop  there  is 
also  located  a  set  of  horizontal  rolls  which  will  take 
a  half  inch  plate  15  feet  long.  These  are  used  for 
rolling  plates  for  steel  masts.  A  100-inch  gap  sta- 
tionary pneumatic  riveter  takes  care  of  mast,  pipe 
and  steel  tank  riveting.  The  group  of  punches  in- 
cludes two  horizontal  punches  with  a  range  up  to 
one  and  a  quarter  inch  hole  in  one-inch  steel  plates, 
two  48-inch  gap  punches  with  capacity  for  a  four- 
inch  hole  in  three  quarter  inch  plate,  and  one  60- 
inch  gap  punch.  For  cutting  and  sizing  plates,  one 
steel  spHtting  sheer  for  five-eight-inch  plate,  one 
rotary  bevel  shear  for  one-inch  plate,  and  a  plate 
planer  with  30-foot  gap  are  used. 

Oil-burning  flange  forges  of  special  design  for 
heating  the  edges  of  the  circular  head  plates  were 
built  by  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  and  in- 
stalled close  to  the  steam  hammer  and  the  flanging 


machines.  The  steam  hammer  is  used  for  scarfing 
plate  ends,  and  has  800  pounds  capacity.  Two  hy- 
draulic sectional  flanging  machines  are  used  of  200 
tons  capacity  each.  The  head  plates,  after  being 
flanged,  are  put  into  a  big  oil-burning  furnace  of 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  design,  and  thor- 
oughly annealed.  This  furnace  will  take  plates  up 
to  12  feet  in  width  by  20  feet  in  length. 

For  working  flat  plates,  eight  radial  drills  are 
planned.  Four  Bausch  drills  are  now  in  operation, 
each  with  7-foot  6-inch  radial  arm,  working  over 
movable  tables.  Four  drills  of  similar  type  are 
being  made  by  the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company. 
A  set  of  large  bending  rolls,  with  power  sufficient 
to  roll  2j4-inch  steel  plate  into  a  half  circle,  and 
the  outer  roll  of  which  weighs  15  tons,  is  used  for 
bending  flat  plate  to  the  circular  boiler  side  shape. 
In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  shop  are  the  hydrau- 
lic machines  for  riveting  the  butt  and  strap  joints 
on  the  boiler  shell.  There  are  two  of  these — the 
larger,  shown  in  our  illustration,  has  150  tons  pres- 
sure at  the  driving  head  and  14-foot  6-inch  gap; 
the  smaller  has  100-ton  pressure  at  the  driving 
head,  and  10-feet  gap.  Each  has  water-cooled  riv- 
eting surfaces,  and  a  specially  designed  oil  furnace 
for  heating  rivets.  Each  is  served  by  a  25-ton 
bridge  type  Cyclops  electric  crane,  controlled  by 
the  riveter  from  the  platform  at  the  hydraulic  riv- 
eting head. 

All  the  machine  tools  in  the  shop  are  driven  by 
electric  motors,  except  where  hydraulic  pressure 
is  used.  Hydraulic  pressure  is  maintained  at  1600 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  by  a  very  simple  and 
ingenious  automatic  hydro-electric  control.  The 
installation  consists  of  a  200-horsepower  440-volt 
motor  directly  connected  to  a  pressure  pump.  This 
pump  discharges  through  a  weighted  hydraulic  ram 
to  a  pressure  tank.  When  through  use  of  water 
the  weight  on  ram  plunger  has  dropped  to  a  point 
one  foot  from  the  floor,  it  closes  an  electric  circuit 
which  controls  the  starting  switch  of  the  motor. 
When  by  the  work  of  the  pump  the  ram  plunger 
has  lifted  the  weight  to  a  given  height,  the  motor 
is  automatically  stopped.     The  weight  carried  by 

the  plunger  is  170  tons. 

The  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company  contracts  call 
for  the  manufacture  of  150  Scotch  boilers  for  210 
pounds  steam  pressure  in  two  sizes — 14  feet  9 
inches,  and  15  feet  2  inches  diameter. 

Quality  and  thoroughness,  rather  than  speed, 
are  being  sought  in  the  production  of  these  boil- 
ers. Fifteen  are  now  (November  20.)  well  under 
way  in  about  forty  working  days — a  fact  which 
speaks  volumes  for  the  efficiency  of  the  equipment 
and  the  executive  ability  of  the  superintendent. 
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MANY  engineers  believe  that  oil  has  a  faculty 
of  "wearing  out",  and  that  after  once  hav- 
ing been  used  in  a  bearing,  some  of  its  lu- 
bricating properties  are  destroyed.  To  as- 
certain whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  such  a 
belief  we  recently  had  some  tests  made  at  the  lab- 
oratories of  Cornell  University  on  oil  secured  from 
our  Central  Oiling  and  Filtering  System  in  the 
power  plant  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City, 
where  the  conditions  are  very  severe.  This  plant 
operates  twenty-four  hours  per  day,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  per  year,  and  the  average  tem- 
perature in  the  engine  room  is  over  100  degrees  F. 
On  account  of  the  great  variety  of  machines  lubri- 
cated, the  high  load  factor  and  the  exceptional  con- 
ditions, the  work  imposed  on  this  lubricating  sys- 
tem is  probably  as  severe  as  can  be  found  in  any 
power  plant.  This  oiling  system  supplies  flooded 
lubrication  to  four  Wetherill  engines,  two  Clayton 
compressors  and  one  Wetherill  crank-and-fly-wheel 
pump,  there  being  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
four  points  of  lubrication  supplied  by  this  system. 

The  average  amount  of  oil  circulated  by  the  lu- 
bricating system  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons 
per  hour,  or  about  1800  barrels  per  month.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  although  this  enormous 
amount  of  oil  is  supplied  continuously  to  the  bear- 
ings, it  is  only  necessary  for  this  plant  to  add  to 
the  system  three  barrels  of  oil  per  month,  but  even 
these  three  barrels  cannot  be  charged  to  natural 
shrinkage  in  the  system,  for  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oil  is  drawn  from  the  filters  and  used  for  hand 
oiling  of  small  pumps,  valve  gears,  etc.  But  even 
charging  three  barrels  against  this  system  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  plant  pays  for  less  than  two-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  oil  used  for  lubrication. 

To  determine  the  changes  undergone  by  the  oil, 
a  sample  of  new  oil  as  received  in  barrels  from  the 
manufacturers  was  tested  and  also  a  sample  of 
oil  drawn  from  the  clean  oil  compartment  of  the 
filters. 
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Fig.  5 

A  series  of  friction  tests  were  made  on  a  Thurs- 
ton railroad  lubricant  tester.  The  testing  machine 
was  run  at  a  constant  speed  of  about  360  R.  P.  M. 
and  the  load  applied  in  increments  of  75  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch.  The  test  at  each  load 
was  continued  until  the  friction  and   temperature 


of  the  bearings  had  become  constant.  The  oil  was 
fed  upon  the  side  of  the  bearings  through  a  sight 
feed  oiler  and  the  feed  maintained  as  nearly  con- 
stant as  possible  throughout  all  the  tests.  Readings 
of  the  co-efficient  of  friction  and  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bearing  were  made  at  ten-minute  inter- 
vals. The  results  of  these  tests  are  shown  in  the 
curves  in  Figures  5  and  6.  Figure  6  shows  the  rise 
intemperature — that  is,  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  bearing  and  of  the  room. 

The  curves  shown  in  Fig.  6  are  the  ones  that 
w'ill  probably  prove  the  most  interesting  to  the 
operating  engineer,  for  he  is  accustomed  to  judge 
the  quality  of  any  oil  and  its  suitability  to  his  re- 
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Fig.  6 

quirements  by  the  temperature  of  the  bearings,  and 
after  all  this  is  a  very  reliable  method  because 
whatever  power  is  waited  in  friction  is  converted 
into  heat,  which  manifests  itself  by  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  bearing.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  two  curves  in  Fig.  6  are  practically  superim- 
posed ahd  in  no  case  is  the  variation  more  than  a 
few  degrees,  giving  ample  proof  that  Jthe  lubricating 
quality  of  the  old  oil  is  practically  unimpaired. 

As  mentioned  above,  about  three  barrels  of  new 
oil  are  added  to  this  system  per  month.  However, 
at  the  time  the  samples  were  obtained  the  system 
as  a  whole  had  been  in  operation  for  over  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  What 
physical  changes,  if  any,  did  the  oil  undergo  during 
this  extended  period? 

The  results  of  the  tests  made  to  determine  these 
changes  were  as  follows : 

Sample  "A"— New  Oil 

Color — medium  red,  translucent. 

Flash  point — 410  degrees  (open  cup). 

Burning  point — 460  degrees  F.  (open  cup). 

Specific  gravity  at  60  degrees  F.  water  as  1-.895. 

Sample  "B"— Purified  Oil  from  Peterson  Filler 

Color — very  dark  red,  opaque. 

Flash  point — 410  degrees  F.  (open  cup). 

Burning  point — 440  degrees  F.  (open  cup). 

Specific  gravity  at  60  degrees  F.  water  as  1-.903. 

Tests  of  the  new  and  filtered  oil  were  also  made 
in  an  Olsen  viscosimeter.  The  results  of  these  tests 
are  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  viscosity  being  the  ratio 
of  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes  a  sample  of  oil 
to  flow  through  the  viscosimeter  orifice  compared 
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^ngth  of  time  required  for  an  equal  vol- 

.ter  at  60  degrees  F.  to  flow  out. 

j^e    data   it   is   evident   that  oil   gains   in 

-3,vity  through  constant  use.   This  is  what 

--  ^    naturally  expect,  inasmuch  as  the  oil  in 

^  Y^  rough  the  bearings  has  had  some  of  its 

-tile  constituents  driven  off.    Also  a  small 

-,f    cylinder  oil,  used   for  lubricating  the 

^^    and  stuffing  boxes,  naturally  finds  its 

-the  oiling  system.     The  viscosity  curves 

that  as  oil  is  used  over  and  over  again 


fact  that  the  new  oil  has  a  slightly  lower  co-effi- 
cient  of  fnction  on  low  bearing  pressure  while  the 
purified  0,1  shows  a  lower  so-efficient  on  hf^Jer 
bearing  pressures  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oW 
oil  havmg  more  body,  is  better  able  to  maintain  a 
"':rV^  1?^^^^^^^^^  to    hi^h""^^^"^ 


(sures^    The  difference  between  the  tempe^raSreTnd 

.  ficient  of  friction  curves  of  the  new 
:^i"  !1^^:?^^^^^^'  -i^hout  any  fear  of  contradic 


co-efficient  of  friction  curves  of  the  new  and  u^^d 
oil  IS  so  slight  that,  without  any  fear  o7 
i?.":.?K^,?."_?^y  *h^t   for  all   practical    purposes, 
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properly-filtered  oil  .s  as  good  a  lubncant  as  new  oil 
It  IS  needless  to  say  that  such  remarkable  re^uhs 
as  these  can  only  be  secured  when 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  remarkabl, 

ffi^^?fiu"  ?"'y  ^^  ^^^"'■ed  when   an   extremelv 
efficient  filter  is  used,  one  that  thoroughly  removed 
every  drop  of  entrained  water  and   on^  th?*   k 
suitable  precipitation  and  filtraHo^^  *'  ^^  ^ 

all  particles  of  foreign  matter  As  L7  a? VT^"'' 
no  other  type  of  oil  filter  has  ever  show"  '  "^''' 
remarkable  efficiency  when  subjected  ^  a  ttr' 
ough  and  scientific  test.  ^    to    a    tnor- 

Ii%?A\  *^5._^  P°-«^Plant    like   that 


in    the 


".°i!'-  ^ll^^P'"  ""V^y  P^y«  for  less  than  two-tenths 

that 


of  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  oil  used  and  th,. 
:'l!:Lr"  ?!  P""«^^  -  -  commercial fiu"er  *''* 


Fig.    7 


filing  system  it  actually  gains  in  body,  pro- 
3,    filter  is   used   which  thoroughly   removes 


in    ^^ 

"^^^^ained  water. 

ent^f^^   results  of  the  friction  tests  as  shown  in  Fig. 

_  ^^    consistent  with  these  physical  changes.    The 

5   "^ 


state  of  purity  equal  to  new  oil,  is  certainly  of  vast 
pTanTs  '"  economical   operation   oi  power 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  plant  uses  two  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  oil  every  month,  which  realircosts 
them  nothmg,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  th^  e ..? 
in  power  due  to  flooded  lubricatio^^i  and  th^  redu? 
tion  in  wear  and  tear  on  the  machinerv  i«  ^/  ^ 
value  to  the  saving  in  oil.  ^^"^^^^^y  is  of  equal 


(Continued  from  page  73) 

.j-ed   at  the  outset  of  this  paper,  and  upon  the 
^  Qtisiderations  which  I  have  outlined.    Government 
oeration,  under  any  guise  dr  modified  form,  is  un- 
t^inkable,  as  it  is  inexpedient  and  injudicious.    The 
first  alternative  suggested  will  not  admit  of  serious 
^^usideration  for  reasons  political.     The  second  al- 
-ternative  involves  the  payment  of  such  heavy  sub- 
sidies and  consequent  taxation  of  the  people  as  a 
vvhole  in  the  immediate  interest  of  a  few  that  it 
also  is  of  doubtful  expediency. 

There  remains  only  the  adoption  of  the  least  ob- 
jectionable features  of  each.  They  may  be  outlined 
somewhat  as  follows: 

First:  Legislation  on  the  subject  of  ship's  offi- 
cers and  crew  shall  be  modified  to  the  end  that  all 
officers  must  be  Americans,  or  declarants  for  citi- 
zenship, and  one- fourth  of  the  crew  carried  on  each 
vessel  must  meet  the  same  qualification.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  crew  carried  may  be  employed  by  the 
owner  wheVe  he  pleases  and  at  such  wages  as  he 
pleases,  without  intereference  from  labor  organiza- 
tions or  legislation  designed  to  advanc  their  inter- 
ests. This  will  assure  opportunity  for  young  Amer- 
icans to  adopt  the  seafaring  life,  with  good  chances 
for  advancement.  Their  pay  must  inevitably  be  in 
keeping  with  w^ages  and  salaries  in  shore  industry. 
To  the  objection  that  two  scales  of  wages  cannot 
expeditiously  be  maintained,  there  is  the  answer 
that  the  one-fourth  American  crew  would  comprise 
only  the  higher  grades  of  seamen,  such  as  quarter- 
masters, boatswains,  carpenters,  donkeymen,  boss 
firemen  and  others  whose  wages  would  in  any  case 
not  be  subject  to  the  scale  of  the  rank  and  file. 


Second:  All  supplies,  materials,  provision*;  ^n^r^ 
parts,  and  goods  of  whatever  descr%tlin  5lsi|ne5 
for  use  in  the  construction,  maintenance  and  ope rl 
tion  of  American  ships,  must  be  imported  free  of 
du  y  This  will  place  not  only  American  operators 
but  American  builders  upon  an  even  basis  with  for 
eigners  so  far  as  these  items  are  concerned  ThL' 
is  a  feature  quite  indispensable  if  American  reeistrv 
is  to  be  given  to  only  American-built  shins  ^      ^ 

Third:  A  permanent  Federal  Commission,  which 
may  well  be  the  Shipping  Board,  or  its  successor 
must  be  provided  for,  whose  function  it  shall  he  t 
determine  the  amount  of  extra  expense  incurred  bv 
the  owners  in  employing  all  American  officers  and 
a  fourth  American  crew,  as  compared  with  the  cn^l 
of    operating    vessels    under    the    registry    of 


our 


closest  competitors.  This  diflference  in  waees  and 
salaries  must  be  met  by  a  special  congressional 
appropriation. 

Fourth:  Whenever  it  shall  become  apparent 
that  any  foreign  nation  provides  a  subsidy  ib  anv 
form  to  owners  of  its  merchant  ships,  thus  placing 
American  owners  at  a  disadvantage  in  world  trad 
ing,  Congress  must  afford  American  owners  an 
e(iuivalent  subsidy. 

It  may  be  noted  that  these  four  features  of  the 
policy  are  the  embodiment  of  several  compromises 
Their  adoption  will  require  some  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple  or  selfish   interest  on   the   part  of,   first    the 
laboring   classes   and   their   organizations;    second 
the  manufacturing  industries  having  to  do  with  shin 
materials;    and,  third,  the  general  public,  which  is 
naturally  averse  to  the  payment  of  funds  out  of  the 
public  exchequer,  and  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
special  industry  or  business. 


Our  American  Merchant  Marine  and  Its  After- War 

Maintenance 


SOME  of  the  snags  our  new- 
ly created  Merchant  Marine 
will  strike  in  after-war 
normal  international  com- 
petition were  brought  out  by  the 
writer  in  the  November  number 
of  the  "Pacific  Marine  Review," 
and  Government  aid  by  an  an- 
nual marine  tax  (or  give  it  any 
name  you  please)  was  advocated. 
This  article  is  an  attempt  to 
show  more  in  detail  the  necessity 
for  some  aid  to  the  prospective 
American  "deep  sea"  or  "off- 
shore" shipowner. 

The  three  main  handicaps  set 
forth  in  that  article  were,  first, 
the  high  initial  cost  of  an  American  ship  compared 
with  that  of  a  foreign  built  ship ;  second,  the 
higher  cost  of  operation ;  and  third,  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living  cost,  and  it  was  stated  that  until  these 
handicaps  were  overcome   aid  was  necessary. 

It  struck  the  writer  after  the  completion  of 
that  article,  that  perhaps  the  general  public  would 
want  to  know  whether  other  governments  ex- 
tended aid  to  their  shipping,  and  if  so,  what  those 
aids  are.  Yes,  with  all  the  advantages  competing 
nations  have  had  over  our  merchant  marine,  their 
governments  still  thought  it  necessary  to  extend 
further  aid.  Statistics,  before  the  war,  from 
"Ocean  Shipping,"  published  by  the  International 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  show  this  aid  to  have  been 
as  follows :  Austria 

Austrian  subsidies  appear  to  be  on  a  very  lib- 
eral scale;  the  "working  subsidy"  for  new  steam- 
ers being  from  5s  to  8s  4d  per  gross  ton  for  the 
first  four  years,  reducing  by  5  per  cent  per  an- 
num from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  year,  and  10 
per  cent  per  annum  afterwards,  while  a  "voyage 
subsidy"  is  also  granted  of  Id  per  ton  of  the  net 
tonnage  for  every  100  sea  miles.  In  addition  to 
the  above  a  shipbuilding  subsidy  is  granted,  when 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  home-produced  material  is 
ordered,  of  £1  13s  4d  per  gross  ton  for  the  hull, 
and  6s  8d  per  100  kilos  for  the  engines,  boilers, 
etc.  Belgium 

In  Belgium  loans  at  3  per  cent  have  been  grant- 
ed to  Belgian  shipping  companies,  but  the  mail 
steamers  being  owned  by  the  government  no  pos- 
tal subsidies  are  granted.  With  the  line  to  the 
Congo  there  is  an  undertaking  by  the  ministry  of 
the  colonies  to  use  the  company's  steamers  for 
the  carriage  of  all  government  stores  and  offi- 
cials. Brazil 

In  Brazil  the  principal  subsidized  company  is 
the  Lloyd-Brazileiro.  This  is  by  far  the  greatest 
shipping  concern  in  the  country  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  government. 

France 

From  1881,  when  the  first  French  law  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  mercantile  marine  was  en- 
acted, to  1893,  the  French  government  expended 
no  less  than  £3,641,600  in  navigation  bounties, 
and  £1,266,320  in  construction  bounties,  while  from 
1893  (when  the  bounties  were  increased)  to  1901, 
£4,171,040  was  paid  in  navigation  bounties  and 
£1,870,232  in  shipbuilding  bounties.     In*  1901   the 


This  is  the  second  article  of 
a  series  being  written  by  a 
prominent  local  traffic  man- 
ager for  the  "Pacific  Marine 
Review."  This  article  shows 
conclusively  that  in  competi- 
tion with  foreign  shipping,  the 
American  owner  registerd  un- 
der the  American  flag  and  sub- 
ject to  the  maritime  laws  of 
the  United  States  labors  under 
a  very  decided  disadvantage.  In 
a  future  article  the  author  will 
suggest  some  changes  in  our 
maritime  laws  which  his  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary. 


results  were  considered  unsatis- 
factory and  the  law  was  altered. 
From  1901  to  1911,  inclusive, 
£3,977,960  has  been  expended  in 
construction  bounties,  £11,652,- 
280  in  navigation  bounties,  while 
in  addition  £11,632,859  has  been 
paid  for  postal  services,  or  an 
average  approaching  two  and 
one-half  millions  sterling  per  an- 
num. France  also  restricts  its 
'  trade  to  Algeria,  enabling  the 
transportation  companies  engag- 
ed in  that  trade  to  obtain  consid- 
erably higher  rates  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible,  which  is 
in  itself  a  form  of  subsidy  af- 
fording   exclusive    advantages    to    the    carriers. 

Great  Britain 
It  has  always  been  denied  by  British  writers  on 
shipping  topics  that  the  British  government  paid 
subsidies  for  commercial  purposes,  all  payments 
to  steamship  companies  being  purely  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  mail.  Some  years  ago  the  Ad- 
miralty paid  certain  steamship  lines  special  sub- 
ventions for  the  use  of  their  vessels  as  auxiliary 
cruisers  in  time  of  war.  All  such  arrangements 
lapsed  some  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  the 
£150,000  per  annum  paid  for.  the  *'Lusitania"  and 
the  "Mauretania,"  which  were  built  by  means  of  a 
special  loan  of   £2,600,000  at  2^  per  cent,  to  be 

repaid  in  yearly  installments  in  twenty  years,  for 
which  the  Cunard  Company  pledged  its  whole 
fleet  to  the  government  as  security,  but  for  the 
year  1912  the  Cunard  Company  received  £68,000 
for  carry  the  mail  between  the  U.  K.  and  the 
United  States.  There  were  some  other  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  annual  payment  of  £150,000 
by  the  Cunard  Company  to  the  British  govern- 
ment was  practically  offset,  which  means  that 
these  two  boats  were  practically  a  gift  to  the 
Cunard  Company,  provided  it  would  maintain 
them  in  a  condition  fit  to  cross  the  Atlantic  at  a 
speed  of  25  knots  an  hour.  American  capitalists 
at  that  time  had  acquired  control  of  a  number 
of  British  lines,  under  the  name  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  and  formed  a 
working  agreement  with  the  two  leading  German 
companies.  This  combination  threatened  British 
supremacy,  and  that  nation  immediately  rose  to 
defend,  the  result  being  the  "Lusitania"  and  the 
**Mauretania." 

Germany 

It  was  stated  in  Germany  that  the  German  East 
Africa  Line  and  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyds  were 
the  only  lines  to  which  subsidies  were  paid  for 
postal  services,  and  the  annual  payment  to  these 
lines  amounted  to  £350,000.  There  are,  however, 
Line  and  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  for  the  convey- 
ance of  mails,  and  German  government  forced 
emigrant  transportation,  but  it  is  pointed  out  tha 
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these  are  stated  to  be  for  actual  services  rendered 
and,  therefore,  not  to  be  classed  as  "subsidies" 
(the  same  old  German  camouflage).  Indirect 
bounties,  however,  were  given  to  the  German  East 
Africa  Line  and  the  German  Levant  Line  by 
granting  largely  reduced  railway  rates  from  in- 
land places  in  Germany  to  East  Africa  or  the 
Levant,  which  absolutely  precluded  any  foreign 
company  competing  for  the  business,  while  in  ad- 
dition goods  sent  by  those  steamers  profited  by 
reduced  rates  of  carriage  on  the  Turkish  and  Bul- 
garian lines,  if  they  were  destined  for  stations 
therein, 

Italy 

In  Italy  the  shipbuilding  bounty  amounts  to 
£2  4s  per  gross  ton,  for 
steam  motors  12s  per  I. 
H.  P.,  for  turbine  ma- 
chinery 13s  7d  per  shaft 
H.  P.,  for  boilers  and 
other  auxiliary  apparatus 
9s  6d  per  220.5  pounds. 
Repair  bounties  are  also 
granted,  while  all  mate- 
rial used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  is  import- 
ed free.  The  amount 
expended  in  1912  on 
shipbuilding  bounties  was 
£248,000. 

Japan 

Japan,  in  addition  to 
restricting  its  coasting 
trade,  pays  the  second 
largest  amount  in  direct 
subsidies.  Of  the  £1,- 
400.275  expended  in  1911, 
£1,1116,922  went  for  the 
extension  of  steamship 
£1.116,922  went  for  the 
encouragement  of  navi- 
gation, and  £112,695  for 
the  encouragement  of 
.<;hipbuilding. 

Russia  *  ••""'""'  Z''^^h'f^''t'^i^. 

Before  the  disintegra- 
tion of  Russia,  it  paid  heavy  subsidies  to  its  steam- 
ship companies,  also  restricted  its  coastwise  trade, 
and  granted  loans  to  shipping  companies  on  favor- 
able terms.  For  instance,  two  loans  of  £161,904 
each  were  made  to  the  volunteer  fleet,  free  of  in- 
terest, for  the  ecquisition  of  six  new  steemers  for 
service  in  the  Far  East,  the  loans  to  be  repaid  in 
twenty  annual  installments  from  1914  onwards. 
A  new  shipbuildiiijj  Ixuinty  law  passed  in  July, 
1912,  gave  every  (.•ncunragenieiit  to  shipbuilders. 
Spain 

In  Spain  no  direct  bnunlies  to  shipping  existed 
prior  to  the  year  IW.  ISy  an  act  passed  in  that 
year  bounties  of  40  and  50  ceiitinios  per  gross 
ton  per  lOU.)  miles  navigated  are  jiaid  to  vessels 
on  different  voyages,  provided  that  tlie  entire 
crew  is  Sjianish.  that  Spanish  mails  are  carried 
free,  and  that  the  average  amount  of  cargo  car- 
ried sJiall  nut  lie  less  ilian  50  per  cent  of  the  ship's 
maximum   capacity,   ami   that   of  this   50  per  cent 


three-fifths  shall  consist  exclusively  of  national 
products  carried  in  the  export  trade.  A  bounty 
is  also  granted  to  shipbuilders  amounting  to  £6 
8d  per  ton  gross  for  iron  and  steel  cargo  steamers, 
£6  16s  for  passenger,  with  an  additional  10  per 
cent  for  every  knot  in  excess  of  14. 
Stunmary 
Foreign  governmental  aid  to  its  foreign  shipping 
can  therefore  be  brielly  summarized  as  working 
subsidies,  voyage  subsidies,  building  subsidies,  loan 
subsidies,  mail  subsidies,  coastal  protection,  speed 
subsidies,  and  indirect  subsidies  through  govern- 
ment control  of  railways. 

Let  us  understand  here,  that  foreign  govern- 
ment aid  to  its  shipping  was  not  deemed  neces- 
sary as  a  result  of  the  competition  of  American 
ships,  for  American  ships  to  this  day  cannot  be 
operated  as  cheaply  as 
the  un-3ubsidized  foreign 
vessel.  The  European 
nations  had  a  commer- 
cial struggle  of  their 
own,  and  each  nation 
was  aware  of  the  import- 
ance and  necessity  of  a 
merchant  marine.  The 
nations  with  long  purses 
and  biggest  colonies  fin- 
ally won  out.  France. 
Italy  and  Austria  fell  by 
the  wayside,  and  just  be- 
fore the  commencement 
of  the  war  Germany  was 
encroaching  very  fast  on 
England's  supremacy,  and 
Japan  will,  in  time,  take 
Germany's  place,  unless 
America  can  find  a  way 
to  uphold  its  own  new 
merchant  marine.  There- 
fore, in  addition  to  the 
natural  handicaps  of  a 
lower  first  cost,  and  a 
lower  operating  cost. 
American  shipping  in  the 
Eighitr  which  hu  .ccompiuhcd  foreign  trade  will  have 
:iih  muine  tndc  also  these  artificial  handi- 

caps to  deal  with. 
United  States  Governmental  Aid  to  Its  Foreign 
Shipping 
Here  is  the  sum  total  of  our  own  Government's 
aid  to  its  foreign  shipping,  and  it  is  a  mail  sud- 
sidy.  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  the  mail  pay 
as  authorized  in  the  act  of  June  8,  1872  (Sec.  4009 
I'.  S.  R.  S).  was  rearranged  on  a  mileage  basis 
as  follows: 

1st  Class. — Vessels  of  at  least  8000  tons  and  20 
knots  speed.  SU  a  mile.  b\'  the  shortest  practical 
route  for  each  outward  voyage,  (We  have  no 
such  speed  vessels,  and  this  class  seems  available 
t<i   Great    Britain   only.) 

2nd  Class. — \essels  of  at  least  5000  tons  and  16 
knots  .'^pced,  S2  a  mile. 

3rd  Class.— \essels  of  at  least  2500  tons  and  14 
knots  speed,  $1   a  mile. 

4th  Class.— \'essels  of  at  least  1500  tons  and  12 
knots  speed,  S,fi666  a  mile, 

A'essels   claiming   mail   pay  under   this   act,   are 
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subject  to  certain  restrictions  as  to  manning,  and 
must  be  built  to  conform  to  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Navy  Department,  expect  in  the  case 
of  vessels  of  the  fourth  class,  which  may  be  built 
of  wood. 

This  aid  on  the  part  of  our  Government  has  not 
proven  sufficient.  The  American  Line,  now  part 
of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company, 
owns  two  American  ships,  but  its  fleet  has  not 
increased.  The  Mallory  Line  has  grown  some- 
what since  the  subsidy  was  given  to  it.  Else- 
where ships  that  were  maintained  under  the  sub- 
sidy have  been  driven  out  by  foreign  competition. 
The  Japanese  ships  replaced  the  Create  Northern 
Railroad  ships  on  the  Pacific,  partly  because  the 
Japanese  subsidy  was  more  liberal,  and  mostly  be- 
cause of  the  greater  operating  expense  of  the 
American  ships.  Our  law  of  1891  has  not  pro- 
vided an  American  Merchant  Marine. 

American  business  men  can  operate  ships  as 
cheaply  as  our  competitors  if  afforded  equal  op- 
portunities and  similar  working  conditions.  We 
have  ample  evidence  of  this  fact,  for  American  in-  ■ 
dustry  engaged  in  export  commerce  did  invest  in 
ships,  but  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  our 
American  handicaps,  to  purchase  their  vessels 
abroad  and  operate  them  under  foreign  flags. 
It  was  estimated  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  Messrs.  Robert  Dollar,  James  A. 
Farrell  and  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  that  the  total  for- 
eign shipping  owned  by  American  interests  ag- 
gregated,  prior   to   the   war,   between   one   million 


five  hundred  thousand  and  two  million  tons.  This 
tonnage,  unhampered  by  our  handicaps,  operated 
efficiently  under  American  management,  took  its 
part  in  the  world's  commerce  and  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  extension  of  American  foreign 
trade. 

According  to  an  announcement  made  in  Wash- 
ington on  October  26th  by  the  Senate  Military 
Committee  as  reported  in  the  daily  papers,  the 
world's  shipping  tonnage  is  only  seven  per  cent 
less  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
American  tonnage  has  more  than  doubled.  It 
is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume  that  with  the 
tonnage  America,  England,  Japan,  Norway,  Swe- 
den and  other  nations  are  building,  and  which 
will  be  ready  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  negotia- 
tions, or  shortly  thereafter,  that  the  world  will 
have  more  tonnage  than  ever  before,  and  that 
"competition"  will  begin  almost  at  once.  We 
must  therefore  conclude  that  ships  designed  for 
specific  purposes,  and  to  meet  every  trade  of  the 
world  (every  type  of  ship  is  now  being  used  for 
the  transportation  of  war  supplies)  will  be  afloat 
after,  or  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war; 
that  past  normal  history  shows  that  ocean  freight 
rates  are  maintained  at  a  point  where  profits  are 
low,  with  some  periods  of  losses,  and  that,  in  the 
revival  of  our  American  Merchant  Marine  we  will 
be  dealing  with  competitors  who  are  well  informed, 
inventive,  up-to-date,  alert,  enterprising,  resource- 
ful, persistent  and  merciless.  Commercial  appear- 
ance on  the  oceans  of  the  world  will  be  governed 
by  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


The  Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Company 


WHEN  on  October  19th  the  8800-ton  U.  S. 
Shipping    Board    steamship    "West    Carni- 
fax"  slipped  from  the  ways  of  the  South- 
western  Shipbuilding  Company's  yards  at 
East  San  Pedro,  four  world's  shipbuilding  records 
were  broken,  even  though  the  launching  was  post- 
poned  six   working  days   as   the   result   of   events 
over  which  the  shipbuilders  had  no  control. 
The  records  broken  were: 
First,  the  world's  record  for  building  a  shipyard 


of  this  size,  this  plant  having  been  built  in  seventy- 
eight  days.  The  first  stakes  for  the  new  plant  were 
set  up  by  the  construction  engineers  on  March  2i, 
1918,  and  the  first  nails  in  the  plant  were  driven 
on  April  1st,  the  plant  being  completed  on  June 
20th.  1918, 

The  second  record  broken  was  that  for  the  lay- 
ing of  the  keel  of  a  new  ship  in  a  new  yard.  The 
keel  of  the  "West  Carnifax"  was  laid  on  July  17th. 

The    third    record    broken    was   the   speed    with 
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men  of  many  years'  experience  in  shipbuilding. 

Situated  in  San  Pedro  harbor,  upon  a  strip  of 
land  which  a  year  ago  was  but  sand  dunes,  with  a 
deep  waterway  alongside,  near  the  open  seaway, 
with  a  climate  permitting  work  all  the  year  round, 
the  Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Company's  site  pos- 
sesses natural  advantages  equal  to  any  shipyard 
in  the  United  States. 

The  plant  is  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Railway,  with  spur 
tracks  entering  the  yard  and  affording  direct  de- 
livery of  material  to  the  steel  storage  racks,  store- 
houses and  outfitting  wharf. 

The  buildings  are  of  one  and  two  story  mill 
construction,  painter  gray  with  white  trimmings 
and  interiors,  presenting  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance. The  main  office  building  fronts  upon  a  spa- 
cious, well-kept  lawn. 

Twelve  check  gates  at  the  entrance  to  the  yard 
permit  the  checking  in  of  5500  men  in  about  ten 
minutes.  .Adjoining  the  check  gates  on  the  one 
side  is  the  employment  office,  which  receives  all 
applications  for  employment  and  keeps  a  record  of 
every  employee  in  the  yard,  while  on  the  other 
side  is  the  paymaster's  office.  Near  by  is  the  main 
office  building,  42x170  feet,  shared  by  the  admin- 
istrative offices  and  drafting  room. 

Immediately  upon  entering  the  gates  one  is  im- 
pressed not  only  with  the  magnitude  of  the  plant, 
which  covers  an  area  of  sixty-five  acres,  but  also 
by  the  effective  utilization  of  all  available  space. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  plant  is 
the  superior  layout  of  the  spur  tracks,  storage 
areas  and  buildings  so  that  material   may  pass  in 


a  direct  line  from  one  process  to  another  until 
erected  in  the  hull. 

Four  material  tracks  pass  through  the  angle  park 
and  plate  storage  area,  and  branching  off  to  the 
anglesmith  shop,  laying  off  park,  plate  shed  and 
the  assembly  yards,  greatly  facilitate  the  rapid  de- 
livery of  material   from  one  point  to  another. 

The  mold  loft,  laying  off  park,  plate  shed  and 
assembly  yard  are  arranged  side  by  side  in  the 
order  named.  The  main  assembly  yard  extends 
alongside  the  plate  shed,  at  the  head  of  the  slip- 
ways, and  is  equipped  with  bull  riveters,  jib  cranes 
and  electric  gantry  crane  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  assembly  yard,  a  distance  of  525  feet. 

Steel  plates  are  carried  on  flat  cars  from  the  sto- 
plate  shed,  occupies  a  large  building,  89x563  feet. 
rage  racks  into  the  laying  off  park,  which,  with  the 
On  each  side  there  are  three  overhead  bridge  cranes, 
together  with  roller  conveyors  and  jib  cranes  for 
conveying  the  steel  to  the  shears  and  punch  tafiles 
in  the  plate  shed. 

Plates  completed  and  ready  for  erection  on  the 
hull  are  loaded,  according  to  hull  numbers,  on  fiat 
cars  on  a  spur  track  in  the  plate  shed  and  delivered 
at  the  slip  assembly  storage  racks,  or  hoisted  by 
the  electric  traveling  whirlers  directly  to  the  hulls. 

Steel  shapes  which  do  not  require  bending  are 
fabricated  by  machines  which  are  centrally  located 
in  the  angle  park,  protected  by  unique  "umbrella" 
shelters.  For  shapes  which  require  hot  bending 
the  anglesmith  shop  is  located  conveniently  near 
to  both  the  angle  park  and  the  mold  loft. 

The  mold  loft  is  a  modern,  well-lighted  frame 
building,  80x490   feet,   affording  ample   room    for 
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the  laying  out  and  storage  of  the  templates.  This 
plant  has  gone  as  thoroughly  into  the  work  in  the 
mold  loft  as  any  yard  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Tem- 
plates are  made  of  best  selected  .spruce,  this  mate- 
rial not  being  susceptible  to  variations  caused  in 
other  materials  by  weather  conditions. 

In  the  engineering  building,  60x270  feet,  are  the 
tool  room,  machine  shop,  electrical  shop,  and  the 
large  compressor  room,  126x60  feet.  Six  com- 
pressors of  1270  cubic  feet  capacity  and  one  of  670 
are  now  in  use  and  two  additional  compressors  of 
the  larger  type  are  now  being  installed.  The  su- 
perintendents' offices  are  located  in  the  upper 
story,  commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  yard. 

Gas  is  furnished  by  an  eight-inch  pipe  line  and 
converted  in  the  Selas  house  for  use  in  the  angle- 
smith  furnace,  forges  and  rivet  heaters. 

Electric  power  for  o,)erating  the  compressors, 
giant  whirlers,  gantry  cranes,  punch  and  shear 
tables  and  other  units  is  supplied  by  two  independ- 
ent high-power  lines. 

The  yard  has  tour  ways,  for  8800-ton  vessels. 
with  four  ships  rapidly  approaching  the  launching 
stage,  and  two  additional  ways  for  10,000-ton  ves- 
sels have  just  been  completed. 

The  giant  electric  traveling  whirlers  serving  each 
way,  with  80-foot  booms  and  40-foot  lowers,  are 
features  of  this  modernly  e<]uipped  plant. 

The  outfitting  wharf  is  of  ''saw-tooth"  construc- 
tion, llOO  feet  in  length,  and  will  accommodate 
four  hulls.  It  is  equipped  with  shear  legs,  100  feet 
in  height,  with  capacity  of  100  tons,  jib  cranes 
and  spur  tracks. 

Adjoining  this  wharf  are  all  necessary  slioj)s  for 
outfitting  the  vessels,  including  the  marine  machine 
shop,   riggers'   loft,   pipe   shop,   paint   shop,   joiner 


and  pattern  shops,  and  general  storehouse. 

The  plant  hospital  has  a  consultation  room,  a 
modernly  equipped  operating  room,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  two  hospital  beds  in  private  rooms. 
Doctors  and  nurses  are  in  constant  attendance  day 
and  night. 

The  plant  restaurant  has  two  large  dining  rooms, 
each  42x82  feet,  with  a  total  seating  capacity  of 
1000  men;  a  large  lunch  counter  room  seating 
22f)  men,  and  a  modern  kitchen  with  cold-storage, 
storerooms  and  bakery.  The  kitchen  is  a  model 
of  excellent  arrangement  and  complete  equipment 
and  has  received  frequent  praise  of  the  officials  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Substantial 
meals  are  served  at  cost. 

The  officials  of  the  company  are:  Marco  H. 
Hellman,  president ;  J.  A.  Talbot,  vice-president 
and  general  manager;  William  F.  Howard,  vice- 
presiilent;  Irving  Hellman,  treasurer;  Emmanuel 
Cohen,  secretary ;  S.  Aronson,  assistant  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer. 

The  directors  include  Daniel  K.  Drake,  Benjamin 
E.  Page  and  J.  W.  Mason. 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  SHEPARD  ELECTRIC 
CRANE  &  HOIST  COMPANY 

The  Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Moist  Company 
has  opened  an  office  in  the  Xew  Lexington  Build- 
ing, I'altimore.  Md..  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
ra]>idly  increasing  Southern  business,  and  also  to 
give  closer  service  to  users  of  Sheiiard  apparatus 
in  that  territory.  The  IJaltimorc  office  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Xorman  P.  Farrar,  who  for  a  nmn- 
ber  of  years  has  been  district  manager  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia territory. 
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uoruni  ot  AliRHdi  Work!.  Union  PUnt 


The  Invincible  Shield 

HEX  General  Manager  J.  J.  Tvnan  of  the  placeil  upiin  the  slioiilders  of  the  man  in  the  poster 

Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  ShipbuiUHng  and  the  completed  shield  was  fastened  to  the  bow 

Corporation,   named  bv  Chas.   M.   Sdnvah  ^"'  ^''^  ■■Invincible"  just  above  the  launching  plat- 

„  ,  .  .  L    -.'^        ■        1  . 1  ■•  lorm.  as  shown  in  the  diustration.     Hence  the  great 

the    greatest    shipbuilder    ,n    the    world.  ^^^^^^j^^  ^,-  ^j,^  ^.^^^^^j  ,^^„^._.^, 

stepped  onto  the  launching  platform  ot  the  good  The  shield  was  carefully  boxed  and  sent  to  Chas. 
ship  "Invhicible"  and,  making  his  way  through  the  M.  Schwab,  who  valued  it  so  highly  that  he  had 
honored  guests  assembled  to  see  that  vessel  take  it  handsomely  framed  and  hung  it  in  the  lobbv  of 
her  maiden  plunge  into  the  briny,  came  to  the  prow,  the  main  office  of  the  Shipping  lioard  at  Piiila- 
he  had  the  surprise  of  his  life.  There,  fastened  to  delphia. 
the  stem  of  the  ship — but  I  am 
getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

It  seems  that  when  the  keel 
of  the  ■invincible."  li.OOO-ton 
deadweight  freighter,  was  laid, 
the  men  of  the  Alameda  works 
were  out  for  a  construction 
record,  so  an  artist  among 
the  riveters  got  a  good  copy 
of  the  l".  .■^.  Shipping  l!oard 
poster  in  which  a  shipyard  work- 
er is  liepicicd  nailing  0\<\  Tdory 
to  the  mast  head,  and  he  sur- 
rounded thi-i  poster  with  large 
c  a  1  en  d  a  r  figures  representing 
working  days,  thns  making  a 
graphic  char:  whereon  time 
progros  coi:M  be  checke.l  otT 
as  the  w-Tk  a.ivanced  on  the 
hull. 

The  hi.:  :v.::i  was  made  ready 
f.T  !:t!:!ic:;i::^'  in  the  rccni- 
!>-eak:-i-  -.i!re  ..f  :wenty-|.iur 
w..rk:r.c    -lays.    ;i:d    the    riveting 
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if  Uh  Bathlthem  Ehipbulldinc  Corporation,   Ltd. 


S,    S.    "Vlccorloui"   linm«]iilcl7   before   liunchlnf 


The  Uuncb  oj  the  S.  S.  "Victorioui."     Kk]  pUic  on  crane  ceady  lo  be  Uid  a>  S.  S.  "Vietoiioui"  leavei  tbt 
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The  Amende  Honorable 


The   "Pacific   Marine   Review"   desires   herewitli  assure    our   friends   of    the    Alameda    Works    that 

to  make  humble  apology   to  the  Alameda  Works  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  "Pacific 

of  the  Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Marine  Review"  to  give  any  undue  credit   to  the 

Corporation  for  the  error  made  in  the  captions  of  Oakland  side  of  the  estuary  or  to  detract  in  any 

the  illustrations  in  the  November  issue.     We  here  way   from   the   wonderful   record   of   the   Alameda 

reprint  these  illustrations  properly  captioned,  and  Works. — Editor. 
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Shipping  and  Foreign  Trade  Questionnaire 

Arranged  and  Reviewed  by  Foreign  Trade  Department  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 


THE  following  questions  were 
submitted  to  about  4,000 
individuals  and  organiza- 
tions representing  a  great 
diversity  of  industry  and  wide 
geographical  range.  The  an- 
swers, as  reproduced,  represent 
the  composite  replies  received. 
The  digest  for  each  subject  is 
based  mainly  on  these  replies: 
Ships  and  Their  Operation 

Question :  Do  you  consider 
the  Government  should  continue 
to  own  and/or  operate  our  ships 
after  the  war  or  turn  them  over 
to  companies  better  qualified  to 
operate  them  and  which  are  de- 
voted solely  to  the  business  of 
transportation. 

.Answer:  The  replies  showed 
strong  opposition  to  Government 
Operation,  only  seventeen  per 
cent  being  in  favor.  Arguments 
in  favor  of  Government  Opera- 
tion were  based  on  the  apparent 
inability  of  private  companies  to 
operate  in  competition  with  for- 
eign nations,  particularly  under 
current  laws. 

Eighty-three  per  cent  opposed 
Government  Operation  for  the 
following  reasons: 

"A"  Because  the  Government 
is  not  as  well  qualified  to  operate 
ships  as  experienced  shipping 
firms: 

"B"      Government      Operation     "  ~~ 

would   eliminate   competition. 

Question:  If  ships  are  turned  over  to  operating 
companies  should  it  be  by  lease  or  sale? 

Answer:  Opinion  was  divided  equally  as  to 
whether  ships  should  be  leased  or  sold.  Those 
favoring  leasing  did  so  because: 

"A"  It  was  feared  shipping  companies  would  not 
be  able  to  raise  sufficient  capita!  to  purchase. 

"B"  It  was  considered  doubtful  if  shipowners 
could  operate  under  present  law  without  Govern- 
ment assistance  of  some  kind  which  could  best  be 
given  under  lease. 

"C"  It  was  feared  the  cost  of  American  ships 
would  not  permit  operation  unless  sold  at  a  great 
initial  sacrifice,  whereas  if  leased  the  difference  in 
cost  could  be  written  ofT  gradually  by  the  Govern- 


A  Shipping  and  Foreign 
Trade  Questionnaire  covering 
a  series  of  pertinent  questions 
related  to  Ships,  Ports  and 
Port  Facihties,  Banking,  Mer- 
chandising. Foreign  and  Local 
Commercial  Bodies,  TarilTs  and 
the  various  phases  of  Foreign 
Trade  Educational  Work,  was 
recently  submitted  to  some 
4.000  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions by  the  Foreign  Trade 
Department  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  questions  and  answers, 
as  herewith  compiled,  together 
with  the  digest  of  replies  for 
each  subject,  prepared  by  the 
Foreign  Trade  Department, 
form  a  most  interesting  com- 
posite expression  relative  to 
after-the-war  commerce.  As  a 
contribution  to  Shipping  and 
Foreign  Trade  questions  and 
discussion,  now  rapidly  devel- 
oping in  importance,  every 
question  and  answer  in  this 
questionnaire    is     noteworthy. 

The  production  of  this  Ques- 
tionnaire and  its  Answers  and 
Digest  was  brought  about  by 
the  invitation  of  Chairman  E. 
N.  Hurley  of  the  Shipping 
Board  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  we  should  most  effective- 
ly prepare  for  after-the-war 
trade.  "Pacific  Marine  Review" 
presents  this  data  both  for  Its 
timely  present  interest  and  for 
its    reference    value    in    months 


ment,  and  could  be  taken  into 
account   when   making  leases. 

Those  favoring  sale  based  their 
opinion  on  a  general  belief  that 
private  companies  could  better 
control  and  operate  ships  than 
the  Government. 

Question:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  large  European  steamship 
companies,  such  as  the  Royal 
Mail  Line,  Hamburg-American 
Line,  etc.,  were  tremendous  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  their  re- 
spective  countries  ? 

Answer:  One  per  cent  be- 
lieved Government  Operation 
would  be  better  than  by  large 
practical   steamship   companies. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  believed 
large  companies  were  a  great  fac- 
tor in  developing  the  foreign 
commerce  of  other  nations  quali- 
fied as  follows: 

Because  other  governments 
■fostered  and  protected  large 
steamship   companies. 

Question  :  Would  it  not  great- 
ly stimulate  our  foreign  com- 
merce if  most  of  our  ships  were 
turned  over  to  a  similar  company 
or  companies  to  operate  on  reg- 
ular routes  and  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  whose  sailing  dates 
could   be   relied   upon   far  in   ad- 

~  Answer:     Ninety  per  cent  be- 

lieved the  larger  and  faster  ships 
should  be  turned  over  to  large  companies  to  oper- 
ate on  regular  schedules. 

Ten  per  cent  believed  that  Government  Opera- 
tion would  stimulate  foreign  commerce  to  a 
greater  extent. 

Question:  Are  not  "Rate  Conferences"  or 
".'\greements"  for  the  maintenance  of  rates  an 
advantage  to  shippers  as  well  as  steamship  oper- 
ators? If  such  "Conferences"  or  ".-\greements"  on 
the  part  of  American  operated  ships  were  under 
control  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  prevent  unrea- 
sonable rates,  would  it  not  he  better  than  constant 
fluctuations,  unstable  rates,  vicious  competition 
and  possible  receiverships? 

.Answer:     \inety-one  per  cent  believed  in  "Rate 
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tabUsHed  ^^    ^ 
r  rebates-     -  . 
•'the  tatet*- 

^"^"^      oer  cer»« 
one  P*\n  c«^>i 


i* 


e  reasonable  rates  would  be 
aintained  without  discrimination 
en  per  cent  of  these,  however. 
,-nment  should  have  no  control 

these  believed  that  rates  should 
ction  with  other  nations, 
flot  a  fact  that  "Tramp"  ves- 
ample  competition  and  protec- 
»,itant  conference   rates   without 
m  as  to  make  the  operation  of 
.^^fitable  and  uncertain ?^^  ^^ 

.yr^five  per  cent  believed  "Tramp 
jjTipo''tant  part 
Twenty-five 


^,essc\9  ?SeC*'**''\V<^l'^''*  "Tramp" 
in  tate  VJ.,^  n^t:     V^^ted   to   much. 
.- cent  P      «*-rtC-^^    _       and   tendine 


Capt.    Robt.    DoUar   Says: 


our 
so  amended 
petition  with 
J  at  the  same 


Regarding  the  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Council  held 
last   month   in   New   York: 

"The  meeting  was  in  accord 
with  and  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  results  of  your  question- 
naire. 


netc«"^.';n   arri^^rt      »"^   tending 
be\ng   ^"  aVv^e     ^^^ 

<°^''^  enab\e  ^^^^^rters  provided 
tiitve   e"*    ycH    *^^    /v  rnerican  youth 

P*^*^  ^^A  attt»<^\,ice  ?  < 

a»  ^°*.r  tV^e  scr^ify-ni"«  P*=^  ""* 
to  enter  T>Si«*^ Navigation  laws 

^"^'^^f  oresent    «^*   Some  of  the  suggestions  were : 

beUeVC"  y  wang«"%o  ^^^jj  steamship  companies  for 
fthottW  Xtvowances  ^" 

"^'.es  pet^o''"^?«if<)rm  laws  with  other  maritime 

.•Ls  .-.t    to  offset  in   some  way  differ- 

"'^r.*^"   ^^'O^^'Twages  and  operation. 

•«  cost  of  'Wa*''= 
cnce  in      -         r)ige»t  of  AH  Replies 

nlies  as  a  whole  the  consensus  ot 
Taking  aU  rep 
opinion  ^trJcrnmeut  should  continue  to  own, 
^That  the  j'°r'\l^^t,  but  not  to  operate   ships, 
for   a  period   »*   lea    ,   ^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^   ^ 

That  they  s^o"^^^^le  to  offset  difference  in  cost 
ihich  >vould  be  ^f"  ,i^^  v^ith  the  possible 
of    construction    ana      y  companies  such 

privilege  oi  PJ^^^^^^^  ^y  European  nations  were 
as  nsed  '^l^jTregnlr  schedules-such  com- 

highly  ««^.«"*l„,ouraged  and  fostered  by  the  Gov- 
panies  to  be  encou  ag  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  , 

ernment.  /.  "^^^^..^^tion  with  other  maritime  na- 
established  ui  co^3""':tion  ^.^^^^^  ^.^^„^. 

tions  and  be  strKtly  Govern mentcon- 

'"1'""  T°^ai      to    prohibit,    however,    exorbitant 
trol.      Leases    to    \  smaller    and 

,,tcs    or    cliscrinimat.o„.      That    tl^    ^^    ..^^^^p^.. 

slower    vessels    miRht    ^^^    n  ^^    ^^^_ 

preferably    by    shipping    ;^.""^P^;'";,^„rage  estab- 
'trolled  as  not  to/lcmoral^ize  or  d  -o -j,^^   ^^^.^ 

lishod    rates   or   lines.      ^  ^  ^^^ /'^^ .  "  ,_^j  to  enable 
of  the  rnited  States  should  be  ^banged    o« 
\morican    ships    to    operate    m    competition    ^^ 
^7o^^  nation^  and  at  the  same  tune  prj. 

viae  for  such  wa,a^.  ^-\^''''''' ^:^''^tX^^ 
to  attract  and  enconraoc  American  bo>  ^  n^  scckin. 
n  career  on  the  soa.  That  ihc  (Knernment  in  mmiic 
wav  should  otTsct  exislin-  ditTorencos  by  other  na- 
tions by  mail  subsidy,  allow  auce  in  leases  anci  or 
other  means. 


Ports  and  Proper  Port  Facilities 

Question:  Should  not  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  be  improved  by  providing  ample  docks, 
warehouses  adjacent  thereto,  convenient  rail  connec- 
tion and  mechanical  appliances  for  the  speedy  and 
economical  handling  of  cargo  both  in  and  outbound  ? 
Answer:  Unanimously  in  favor  of  ample  docks, 
warehouses  and  mechanical  appliances  for  hand- 
ling cargo.  These  expenses  form  a  part  of  over- 
head expense  and  unless  cargoes  can  be  promptly 
loaded  and  discharged  at  minimum  of  cost  will  ma- 
terially handicap  our  ships.  All  the  large  ports 
of  Europe  are  well  equipped  and  it  is  due  to  this 

in  a  large  measure  their  com- 
merce increased.  Ports  which 
become  congested  tend  to  divert 
ships. 

Question:  Should  not  "Free 
Ports"  or  "Free  Zones"  be  pro- 
vided at  suitable  points  to  en- 
courage the  trans-shipping  busi- 
ness, to  enable  goods  to  be 
brought  in,  traded  in,  sorted, 
conditioned,  mixed,  etc.,  without 
being  subjected  to  the  present 
customs  red  tape,  thereby  at- 
tracting both  commerce  and  for- 
eign ships? 

Answer:  Unanimously  in  fa- 
vor, many  believed  trans-shipping 
business  would  constitute  a  large  part  of  future 
commerce  and  that  "Free  Ports"  were  absolutely 
necessary.  Such  ports  served  to  build  up  many  of 
the  leading  ports  of  the  world. 


up  many  of 

e  leaamg  ports  oi  tne  woria. 

Question:  Should  not  the  port  charges  and 
customs  of  the  various  American  ports  be  made 
as  reasonable  and  as  uniform  as  possible? 

Answer:  Unanimously  in  favor.  Some  consid- 
ered ports  were  just  as  competitive  as  steamship 
lines  and  all  charges  and  customs  should  be  as 
low  as  possible. 

Question:  Should  not  trade  routes  be  designed 
with  the  "Hub"  idea  so  that  commodities,  on  ac- 
count of  a  constantly  active  market,  cheap  hand- 
ling, efficient  technical  grading,  specialized  market 
outlets  for  re-sale  through  highly  efficient  import 
and  export  houses  would  be  attracted  from  all 
markets  to  be  re-shipped  out  again  from  American 
ports  to  other  overseas  markets,  as  has  been  a 
big  percentage  of  London  and  Hamburg's  busi- 
ness? 

Answer:  Unanimously  in  favor  but  a  few 
thought  American  shippers  and  ship  owners  would 
work  this  out  themselves  and  that  Free  Ports 
would  tend  to  develop  this. 

Digest  of  All  Replies 

Taking  all  replies  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
the  ports  and  their  facilities  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  rule,  were  entirely  inadequate  for  a  very  large 
expansion  in  foreign  trade.    That  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  other  nations  proper  docks,  warehouses, 
loading  and  discharging  appliances  should  be  am- 
ple and  of  the  most  modern  type,  as  ports  were 
iust    as    competitive    as    steamship    lines,    railroad 
lines,  etc.     That  to  utilize  the  vast  Merchant  Ma- 
rine being  built,  special  efforts  would  have  to  be 
made  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  trans-shipment 
tcmna^^e  which  could  only  be  done  with  a  system 
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of  Free  Ports.  That  the  large  European  ports 
owed  their  growth  and  prosperity  very  largely  to 
the  facilities  and  low  cost  of  handling  they  af- 
forded. 


Banking — At  Home  and  Abroad 

Question :  Is  it  not  vitally  essential  that  Ameri- 
can banks  be  provided  in  foreign  countries?  Do 
you  consider  this  can  best  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  or  by  individual  banks,  or  by  com- 
binations of  national  banks? 

Answer:  Seventy  per  cent  favored  American 
banks,  either  combination  or  national  or  individual 
banks. 

"A"  Because  the  resident  managers  would  have 
more  liberty  of  action  and  seek  trade. 

"B"  Because  they  would  encourage  investment 
of  American  capital. 

"C"  Because  European  banks  in  foreign  coun- 
tries while  controlling  the  finances  exerted  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  favor  of  the  merchants  of 
their    own    nation. 

Thirty  per  cent  favored  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  establishing  branches  in  the  leading  cities 
of  the  world. 

*'A"  Because  they  were  more  apt  to  give  the 
same  service  to  all. 

"B"  Because  they  could  operate  on  a  smaller 
margin. 

Question :  Do  you  not  believe  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  whereby 
local  reserve  banks  can  realize, 
through  re-discount  at  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  on  advances  made 
to  shippers  on  documents,  and 
not  necessitate  the  local  banks 
carrying  this  burden  during  the 
time  required  for  collection? 
Would  not  such  an  arrangement 
give  a  much  greater  leeway  to 
the  local  banks  and,  in  conse- 
quence, facilitate  such  transac- 
tions? 

Answer:  Unanimously  in  fa- 
vor for  the  following  reasons: 

*'A"  Because  it  would  go  a 
long  way  to  strengthen  the  im- 
porter and  exporter. 

"B"  Because  it  would  enable 
home  banks  to  carry  these  ac- 
counts in  larger  quantity.  The 
foreign  customer  must  be  given 
reasonable  credit  and  this  was 
an  excellent  means  of  providing 
for  it  without  curtailing  the 
credit  of  either  the  exporter  or 
the  local  bank. 

Digest  of  All  Replies 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  one  of  the 
principal  requirements  for  enlarging  our  foreign 
trade  was  the  establishment  of  overseas  banks  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world,  whether  they 
were  National  Banks  or  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Agencies,  Trust  Companies  or  Private  Banking 
Institutions  operating  with  American  capital. 
That  European  nations  could  trace  their  their  pros- 
perity to  the  fact  of  having  their  own  banks  in  for- 
eign countries. 


The   Great  Falls,   Mont.,   Com- 
mercial Club  writes  regarding 
merchant  marine  matters: 


"At  the  time  your  question- 
naire and  letter  arrived  at  this 
office  we  felt  that  being  an  in- 
land point  very  little  could  be 
done  by  the  members  of  the 
Great  Falls  Commercial  Club 
in  securing  their  interest  in  the 
foreign  movement.  Since  that 
time  we  have  been  communi- 
cating with  the  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board  and  have 
been  further  enlightened  on 
this  important  subject.  After 
investigation,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  all  communities,  in 
order  that  they  may  get  an 
organization  together  which  in 
turn  will  get  behind  our  new 
ships  and  spread  publicity  rela- 
tive to  how  many  ships  are  be- 
ing built  and  how  many  are 
flying  the  American  flag." 


Merchandising  Standards 

Question :  Do  you  not  think  the  various  stand- 
ards of  quality,  etc.,  as  adopted  by  the  leading 
countries  on  the  various  commodities  imported 
should  be  on  file  and  available  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  so  that  body  could  pass  upon  imports 
authoritatively,  thereby  safeguarding  importers 
and/or  foreign  shippers  as  well  as  facilitating  ad- 
vances from  the  banks? 

Answer:  Fourteen  per  cent  were  opposed  be- 
lieving individual  merchants  and  the  various  mer- 
chandise associations  would  take  care  of  it. 

Eighty-six  per  cent  were  in  favor  of,  with  fol- 
lowing qualifications: 

"A"  Believe  the  various  standards  adopted  by 
producing  countries  should  be  available. 

"B"  New  standards  should  be  procured  for  each 
year. 

*'C"  Believe  contracts  should  contain  provision 
that  Chambers  of  Commerce  act  as  final  authority 
in  case  of  disputes. 

"D"  Believe  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
better  qualified  to  act  than  local  Chambers. 

Digest  of  All  Replies 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  favoring  the 
suggestion  was  that  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  the 
various  large  American  ports  should  have  on  file 
and  available  the  various  standards  adopted  by  the 
countries  where  the  articles  in  question  were  pro- 
duced. 

One  per  cent  thought  contracts 
covering  purchases  should  con- 
tain a  suggestion  that  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  should 
act  as  a  final  authority  in  case 
of  disputes. 

Two  per  cent  believed  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  could  best 
handle  this  through  its  various 
agents  in  sea  port  cities  and  in 
conjunction  with  local  Chambers. 


American   Chambers    of   Com- 
merce in  Foreign  Countries 

Question:  Do  you  not  think 
it  a  wise  policy  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  American  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  be  composed  of  Ameri- 
can merchants  and  their  repre- 
sentatives located  in  such  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
reliable  body  to  deal  with  in 
cases  of  dispute  or  arbitration? 

Answer:  Eighty-six  per  cent 
in  favor. 

Fourteen  per  cent  opposed  on 
the  grounds  it  would  insinuate  a  lack  of  confidence 
in   local   Chambers. 

Digest  of  All  Replies 

The  majority  opinion  was  that  American  mer- 
chants in  foreign  countries  should  get  together  and 
form  local  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  not 
for  the  purpose  of  arbitration,  but  to  band  to- 
gether the  interests  of  American  merchants. 

TariflFs 

Question :  Do  you  not  think  our  tariflF  system 
should  be  so  constructed  that  it  could  be  made  a 
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"bargaining"  tariff  to  be  used  in  securing  equitable 
treatment  from  foreign  nations  in  exchange  for 
like  treatment  by  the  United  States? 

Answer:  Eighty-three  per  cent  believed  in  a 
fair  reciprocal  tariff  so  modeled  as  to  conform  to 
conditions  brought  about  when  peace  comes. 

Seventeen  per  cent  were  opposed  without  spe- 
cific reasons. 

Digest  of  all  Replies 

There  was  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  tariff.    Some  felt  it  was  purely  a  political 
question.    Some  opposed  reciprocal  tariffs,  whereas 
others   favored  them.     Generally 
it  was  thought  the  Federal  Tar- 
iff   Commission    now    investigat- 
ing this  question  could  best  pro- 
tect American  interests. 


Chairman  Edward  N.  Hurley  of 

the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

writes: 


Visiting  Foreign  Countries 

Question:  Do  you  not  think 
merchants  should  be  encouraged, 
and  even  urged,  to  send  qualified 
representatives  or  go  themselves, 
to  get  in  personal  touch  with  for- 
eign buyers  and  sellers,  with  for- 
eign requirements  and  conditions 
and  to  establish  proper  repre- 
sentation ? 

Answer:  Unanimously  in  fa- 
vor. Claimed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  study  conditions  under 
which  business  is  done  in  vari- 
ous  countries  and  methods  neces- 
sary to  employ.  Claimed  European  nations  suc- 
ceeded on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  foreign 
requirements  and  conforming  thereto. 

Question :  Do  you  not  consider  it  would  be  well 
to  specially  call  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers 
in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  who  may  not 
be  able  to  visit  foreign  countries  and  establish 
their  foreign  trade  in  a  fundamentally  efficient 
way,  as  above  indicated,  the  suggestion  that  they 
appoint  some  one  in  the  American  ports  as  a  "man- 
ufacturers' agent"  to  visit  the  already  established, 
efficient  and  highstanding  export  houses,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  customary  losses  from  guess-work  as  to 
financial  ratings,  moral  risks,  technical  regulations 
as  to  consular  documents,  payments,  acceptances, 
etc.,  in  foreign  countries? 

Answer:  One  per  cent  opposed  believing  mer- 
chant would  find  the  manufacturer. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  in  favor.  Was  claimed 
European  manufacturers  did  most  of  their  busi- 
ness through  export  agents. 

Digest  of  All  Replies 

All  replies  strongly  endorsed  necessity  for  visit- 
ing foreign  countries  personally  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  condition,  requirements,  establishing  rep- 
resentatives and  coming  into  personal  contact  with 
prospective  purchasers.  All  but  one  believed  man- 
ufacturers in  the  interior  should  be  encouraged  to 
seek  foreign  commerce  through  export  agencies 
and  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
"Webb"  Bill. 

Extension  of  Government   Representation  Abroad 

Question :  Do  you  not  think  our  Government 
should  send  competent  trade  representatives  to  the 


"I  have  just  received  a  copy 
of  your  circular  notice  to  your 
members,  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 10,  together  with  your 
printed  statement  of  San  Fran- 
cisco business  men.  I  appre- 
ciate the  magnificent  spirit 
which  your  organization  has 
shown  and  the  able  manner  in 
which  you  have  prepared  your 
questionnaire.  It  is  work  of 
this  kind  which  will  educate 
business  men  to  the  necessity 
for  undertaking  export  busi- 
ness after  the  war.  My  only 
hope  is  that  you  can  keep  up 
your   splendid   work." 


various  foreign  countries  to  make  reports;  that 
the  compensation  for  such  representatives  should 
be  sufficient  to  secure  practical  men  and  give  them 
ample  help?  While  it  may  be  true  many  of  the 
reports  now  being  made  are  of  little  value,  could 
not  competent  agents  gather  and  send  in  such  in- 
formation of  value  as  to  what  other  countries  were 
doing,  samples  of  articles  supplied  by  such  coun- 
tries, with  prices,  etc.? 

Answer:  Fourteen  per  cent  were  opposed  on 
the  ground  there  were  already  too  many  who  did 
not  understand  business,  engaged   in   representing 

our  Government.  That  the  work 
could  be  better  done  by  firms 
themselves  or  through  the  Con- 
sular Service. 

Eighty-six  per  cent  favored  an 
extension  of  Trade  Representa- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce but  almost  unanimously 
decided : 

"A"  Higher  salaries  should  be 
paid  to  secure  competent  and  ex- 
perienced men. 

*'B"  That  proper  allowances 
should  be  made  for  clerical  help. 


etc. 


Digest  of  All  Replies 

It   was  almost   the   unanimous 
opinion   that   if   the    Government 

would     send     practical     business 

men  to  the  various  foreign  coun- 
.  tries,  paying  such  salaries  as 
would  attract  competent  men  and  making  such 
allowances  for  clerical  help,  etc.,  as  might  be 
necessary  it  would  be  of  considerable  help,  but 
that  to  send  men  not  so  qualified  was  worse  than 
none  at  all  and  they  did  not  believe  competent 
men  could  be  procured  for  any  such  salaries  as 
the  Government  now  pays. 

Local  Commercial  Organizations 

Question:  Do  you  not  think  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  or  similar  organizations,  throughout 
the  country  should  devote  more  attention  to  pro- 
moting foreign   commerce  and   an   interest  in   it? 

Answer:  Unanimously  in  favor  and  many  valu- 
able suggestions  offered: 

"A"  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  in  duty  bound 
to  try  and  creat  an  interest  in  shipping  and  foreign 
trade. 

"B"  Moving  pictures  showing  how  cargo  is 
handled  in  foreign  ports  and  necessity  for  proper 
packing  and  marking  would  show  manufacturers 
the  necessity  for  proper  precautions. 

"C"  Chambers  of  Commerce  should  encourage 
the  organization  of  foreign  trade  clubs  to  study  for- 
eign trade,  have  well  posted  men  deliver  lectures 
and  generally  work  up  an  interest. 

Question:  Should  not  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  the  seaports  use  special  eflPorts  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  interior 
cities  concrete  examples  of  the  importance  of  over- 
seas imports  and  exports  and  shipping  to  the 
healthy  financial  condition,  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress of  the  country,  so  that  these  interior  Cham- 
bers could  see  that  this  question,  although  indi- 
rect, is  vitally  their  question  as  well? 
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Answer:  Unanimously  in  favor  with  following 
suggestions : 

"A"  It  is  a  duty  of  seaport  Chambers  to  try  to 
create  an  interest  in  foreign  trade  and  shipping 
in  the  interior. 

"B"  They  should  prepare  articles  showing  the 
value  of  foreign  trade  and  ships  with  figures  indi- 
cating its  importance. 

**C"  They  should  bring  to  the  attention  of  in- 
terior communities  the  conditions  and  opportuni- 
ties in  relation  to  the  articles  they  are  particularly 
interested  in. 

"D"  The  decadence  of  our  Merchant  Marine  in 
the  past  was  due  to  lack  of  interest  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  overcome  this 
indiflFerence.  Every  Chamber  of  Commerce  regard- 
less of  its  location  should  have  a  committee  to  con- 
sider foreign  trade  and  shipping,  it  is  a  duty  they 
owe  the  country  as  well  as  themselves. 

Question:  Do  you  not  think  these  various  or- 
ganizations should  work  more  closely  together  on 
this  question  and  interchange  views  and  sugges- 
tions and  use  greater  efforts  in  keeping  shipping 
and  foreign  commerce  before  the  minds  of  their  re- 
spective members  and  the  public  generally  in  their 
respective  localities? 

Answer:  Unanimously  in  favor  with  following 
suggestions : 

**A"  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  located  in  the 
various  seaports  should  work  in  very  close  har- 
mony to  create  a  unified  national  sentiment  on  for- 
eign trade  and  shipping  and  help  it  filter  through 
into  interior  sections  of  the  country. 

"B"  If  commercial  organizations  throughout  the 
country  will  work  intelligently  and  persistently  to 
work  up  an  interest  in  foreign 
trade  and  shipping  it  will  create 
an  interest  and  enthusiasm  that 
nothing  can  stop  and  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  entire  country 
will  be  enormously  increased. 

Digest  of  All  Replies 

The  consensus  of  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  Chambers  of 
Commerce  not  only  should  de- 
vote their  energies  to  creating 
an  interest  in  foreign  trade  and 
shipping  but  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  do  so;  that  those  located 
at  seaports  should  act  in  har- 
mony and  work  up  enthusiasm 
in  interior  cities;  that  an  educa- 
tional campaign  should  be  un- 
dertaken to  show  interior  manu- 


The   Milwaukee  Association   of 

Commerce  has  this  to  say 

about    Foreign    Trade 

Development: 

"At  this  time,  we  can  say 
that  the  questionnaire  im- 
presses us  as  immensely  valu- 
able and  exceedingly  to  the 
point.  Our  own  foreign  trade 
development  is  progressing 
slowly,  and  we  therefore  can- 
not venture  suggestions.  We 
will  rather  take  suggestions 
from  your  questionnaire  and 
for  that  reason  thank  you  for 
the  copy  that  has  been  mailed 
us." 


endeavor  to  create  an  interest  in  foreign  commerce 
and  encourage  and  assist  those  who  are  not  so 
fortunate  to  the  end  that  a  greater  foreign  com- 
merce may  bring  a  greater  measure  of  prosperity 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole? 

Answer:  Unanimously  in  favor  and  following 
suggested : 

"A'*  Believe  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  at 
seaports  should  show  their  members  what  they  are 
doing  through  moving  pictures  and  that  these  films 
be  interchanged  between  the  various  chambers  so 
all  could  learn  and  profit  by  what  others  are  doing. 

"B"  Believe  this  not  only  a  patriotic  duty  but  a 
common  sense  business  proposition  and  that  those 
who  selfishly  refuse  fearing  competition,  should 
lose  the  respect  of  their  fellow  merchants. 

**C"  Believe  merchants  should  take  a  personal 
interest  in  seeing  their  employees  are  encouraged 
to  learn  foreign  trade  methods,  suggest  courses  of 
reading  and  generally  help  those  under  them. 

"D'*  Believe  merchants  should  encourage  the  or- 
ganization of  foreign  trade  clubs  where  they  and 
their   employees   could   hear   addresses    from    well  < 
posted  men  and  foreign  visitors. 

Digest  of  All  Replies 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  merchants 
should  both  as  a  patriotic  duty  and  a  business 
proposition  do  all  in  their  power  to  create  an  inter- 
est in  foreign  trade,  encourage  and  assist  their  em- 
ployees to  do  the  same;  to  learn  what  others  are 
doing  and  to  eliminate  any  narrow,  selfish  policy 
and  work  for  the  general  good  of  the  entire  coun- 
try which,  in  the  end,  would  be  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

Final  Deductions 

Taking  into  account  all  the  re- 
plies received  from  the  "Ques- 
tionnaire," from  reports  of  other 
organizations,  Government  Bu- 
reaus and  other  nations,  the  For- 
eign Trade  Department  submits 
the  following  deductions: 

That  an  intensive  foreign  trade 
campaign  will  undoubtedly  be 
undertaken  after  the  war  by  bel- 
ligerents as  well  as  neutrals; 
that  the  question  of  raw  mate- 
rials, cost  of  manufacturing, 
transportation  and  finance  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  principal  fac- 
tors in  such  campaign. 

That  with  respect  to  raw  ma- 
terials the  United  States  will  in 


facturers  the  necessity  for  proper  packing  and  mar-    '  some    instances    be   at    a   disadvantage ;    that    this 


keting;  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  various  locali- 
ties the  opportunities  in  foreign  countries  for  their 
specific  products  and  the  value  of  foreign  trade ; 
to  start  a  movement  Avhich  would  gradually  grow 
and  become  irresistible  of  the  necessity  of  for- 
eign   trade. 


The   Citizens*   Duty 

Question:  No  matter  how  well  your  business 
may  be  going,  no  matter  how  well  you  may  be 
represented  in  foreign  lands,  no  matter  whether 
your  foreign  business  is  satisfactory  and  ample, 
do  you  not  think — as  a  patriotic  duty — you  should 


disadvantage  might  be  overcome  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by: 

**A"  Developing  the  resources  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  other  Insular  possessions. 

**B"  Developing  and  initiating  the  production  of 
many  raw  products  and  minerals  in  the  United 
States  and  its  Insular  possessions,  and, 

*'C'  By  reciprocal  treaties  with  nations  having 
essential  products  necessary  for  our  Industrial  and 
National  welfare. 

That  with  respect  to  manufacturing  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  wages  in  the  United  States  will  ever 
be  as  low  as  in  other  countries,  therefore,  it  is  the 
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more  necessary  for  American  manufacturers  to  off- 
set this  difference  by  intensive  manufacturing,  the 
adoption  of  scientific  efficiency  methods,  the  utili- 
zation of  waste  water  power  and  by-products,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Law. 

That  with  respect  to  transportation  the  United 
States  is  in  some  cases  at  a  disadvantage  owing  to 
the  distance  from  tide-water  of  many  of  its  manu- 
facturing industries;  that  this  could  be  largely 
overcome  by: 

"A"  Low  import  and  export  rates  to  and  from 
manufacturing  centers  on  the  one  hand  and  sea- 
ports on  the  other  hand. 

"B"  By  such  reasonable  ocean  rates  and  regular 
sailings  which  taken  in  connection  with  low  inland 
rates  would  equalize  or  offset  any  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  other  nations. 

"C"  By  developing  and  utilizing  the  inland  wa- 
terways of  the  country  to  the  highest  possible 
extent. 

"D"  By  having  the  Government  write  off  as  de- 
.  preciation  in  the  value  of  the  ships  about  thirty  per 
cent  per  annum  until  the  actual  had  approximated 
the  current  value  of  the  vessels. 

That  with  reference  to  financing  our  overseas 
trade — it  is  opined  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  cannot  successfully  be  developed  so 
long  as  it  is  necessary  to  operate  through  banking 
institutions  of  competing  countries.  If  the  United 
States  succeeds  in  establishing  a  system  of  Inter- 
national Banking,  thoroughly  suited  to  cope  with 
the  new  order  of  things,  a  great  forward  step  will 
have  been  taken  in  consolidating  the  progress  al- 
ready achieved  through  the  industrial  energies  of 
our   population. 

That  proper  banking  laws  should  be  enacted 
providing  that  advances  made  by  banks  on  vessels 
should  be  an  absolute  lien  on  such  vessels  with 
no  possibility  of  a  prior  obligation.  In  England 
well  defined  and  settled  laws  are  in  effect  operat- 
ing successfully  to  the  end  that  such  loans  are 
considered  desirable  forms  of  investment. 

That  the  United  States  Government  through  its 
various  departments  should  use  every  effort  to 
build  up,  populate  and  develop  the  Western  por- 
tion of  the  country,  thereby  distributing  the  wealth, 
population  and  production  of  the  entire  country 
and  by  encouraging  manufacturing  in  the  West 
and  South,  materially  decrease  the  present  cost  of 
transportation  of  the  raw  products  to  and  the  fin- 
ished products  from  the  various  centers  of  manu- 
facturing. 

That  the  laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  so 
changed  as  to  avoid  political  interference  with, 
large  business  and  that  such  business  organiza- 
tions should  be  encouraged  and  fostered  under 
such  laws  as  would  prevent  injustice  to  the  people 
at  large  while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the 
investment  of  capital  in  further  enterprises. 

Changes  Needed  in  Merchant  Marine  Laws 

Tliat  the  Merchant  Marine  Laws  of  the  United 
States  should  be  so  changed  as  to  permit  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  vast  merchant  fleet  being 
constructed  in  competition  with  other  maritime  na- 
tions while  at  the  same  time  allowing  such  wages 
and  conditions  as  would  attract  Americans  to  en- 
ter its  service. 


That  our  existing  educational  system  along  com- 
mercial lines  is  defective,  and  that  reforms  in  many 
directions  are  urgently  needed.  There  is  no  more 
important  national  movement  than  that  which  aims 
to  make  scientific  study  directly  applicable  to  prac- 
tical life. 

That  all  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Government 
Bureaus,  etc.,  should,  direct  and  through  the 
executives  of  the  respective  States,  endeavor  to 
create  an  interest  in  foreign  trade  and  shipping 
throughout  the  entire  country;  should  encourage 
an  educational  campaign  to  instill  in  the  minds 
of  pupils  an  interest  in  foreign  countries  and  travel 
and  that  at  least  one  modern  foreign  language  be 
taught.  That  the  Government  should  procure 
moving  pictures  of  foreign  countries,  their  peo- 
ple, method  of  living,  means  of  transportation  and 
products  and  that  such  pictures  should  be  shown 
throughout  the  entire  country  from  time  to  time 
either  direct  by  Government  supervision  through 
the  auspices  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  or  other 
means. 

That  the  ports  and  port  facilities  of  the  United 
States  should  be  improved  and  equipped  with  ade- 
quate docks,  warehouses,  mechanical  appliances, 
fueling  facilities,  etc.,  to  the  end  that  the  cost  of 
handling  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the 
time  of  vessels  conserved.  That  free  ports  should 
be  established  at  suitable  ports  to  facilitate  and  at- 
tract trans-shipping  business,  thereby  attracting 
ships  of  foreign  nations,  and  because  in  free  ports 
all  freighting  operations  between  car,  ship,  ware- 
house, etc.,  can  be  handled  much  more  quickly  and 
cheaply  than  under  present  American  port  arrange- 
ments. 

That  American  capital  should  be  invested  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  foreign 
countries  thereby  increasing  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  native  inhabitants  and  providing  greater  op- 
portunities for  selling  American  products. 

That  the  United  States  must  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  world  and  discard  its  previous  pro- 
vincial policy  and  that  to  accomplish  this  the 
people  of  the  interior  must  be  enlightened  and 
educated  to  the  knowledge  that  the  entire  future 
prosperity  of  the  Nation  will  be  dependent  upon 
the  part  it  takes  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
world. 


A  NEW  DANISH  DIESEL  ENGINE  WORKS 

Much  interest  has  been  created  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  by  the  formation  of  a  large  Danish 
concern  to  manufacture  marine  oil  engines  and 
build  vessels  fitted  with  the  latter.  The  new  con- 
cern is  to  be  called  the  New  Danish  Diesel  Engine 
Works,  and  will  be  established  at  Frederiksholm. 
near  Copenhagen.  The  firm  is  not  a  public  com- 
pany, but  represents  a  combination  of  the  two 
largest  shipowning  firms  in  Denmark,  namely,  the 
East  Asiatic  Company  and  the  United  Steamship 
Company,  both  of  Copenhagen.  This  combination 
for  the  formation  of  a  motor  shipbuilding  com- 
pany, with  such  a  large  capital  as  $5,500,OC«,  is  of 
special  significance,  since  both  firms  are  the  own- 
ers of  Burmeister  &  Wain  engined  ships,  the  East 
Asiatic  Company  being  owners  of  motor  ships  ex- 
clusively, and  at  the  present  time  they  have  a 
larger  fleet  of  motor  ships  than  any  other  firm 
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The  Growth  of  the  Original  Southern  Cahfornia 
Steel  Shipbuilding  Yard 

JOHN  F.  CRAIG,  the  active  head  or  the  Long     over  by  a  corporation  known   as   "The   California 
Beach  Shipbuilding  Company,  is  the  pioneer     Shipbuilding   Company." 
in   steel  shipbuilding  in  Southern   California.  In  the  spring  of  1917  John  F.  Craig  realized  that 

Sir  Archibald  Denny,  of  Denny   Bros.,   Ltd.,     the  market  for  steel  cargo  vessels  was  exceedingly 
of  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  once  remarked  that  three     brisk   and   the  selling  prices  very  attractive   from 

the    building   viewpoint.      He    therefore    se- 
cured a  piece  of  land  directly  adjoining  the 
plant    of   the   California    Shipbuilding    Com- 
^  .  pany,  organized  an  executive  and  engineer- 

's, ing  staff,  and  built  a  new  yard  on  the  same 

7, 
g 


harly   in    1915    the    Craig   interests    in    the  Upp«  cm  ^ow»  ktci  btocki  w«h  k«]ion  ind  in 

<-      ■         cu-    L      u-  ,-  .1  ihows  p«itnn*nt  iciffold  »nd  Btidg*  Crinei  or 

Craig    Shipbuilding    Company    were     taken  Long  BHch  shipbuilding  compi 
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foot  hulls  at  the  same 
time.  On  a  large  portion 
of  this  practically  contin- 
uous building  berth  there 
is  a  permanent  trestle  on 
the  inshore  side  which 
serves  the  double  purpose 
of    supporting    the    track 

'  for  the  bridge  crane  and 
acting  as  scaffolding  for 
erection  uses.  On  the 
out-board  end  the  crane 
bridge  is  carried  on  a 
skeleton      tower,      which 

.  travels  on  a  rail  laid  on 
the  building  berth.  The 
dual  yards  are  each  com- 
pletely equipped  with  ma- 
chinery for  plate  and 
shape  working  and  fabri- 
cation, and  ample  provi- 
sion has  been  made  inde- 

,  pendently  for  pneumatic 
power  tools,  oxy-acety- 
lene  welding  and  cutting, 
forging,  etc.  The  large 
and  splendidly-fitted  out 
machine  shop  is  common 
to  both  yards.  Six  loco- 
motive cranes  are  used  in 
the  laying-out  and  fabri- 
cating parks.  Practically 
the  whole  ground  surface 
of  both  yards  has  been 
paved   with   asphaltum. 

This  firm  has  been 
awarded  contracts  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corpor- 
ation for  ten  9000-ton  and 
eight  8000- ton  steel 
freighters.  Five  of  these 
latter  have  been  launched 
during  1918,  and  in  addi- 
tion three  submarines,  the 
unfinished  contract  of  the 
California  Shipbuilding 
Company,  were  launched 
and  completed  and  there 
is    now    on    the    ways    a 

steel  steamer  265  feet  long,  3200  tons  deadweight 
capacity,  designed  along  the  lines  of  the  S.  S.  "El 
Dorado."  This  latter  ship  is  to  be  equipped  with 
Habcock  &  Wilcox  water  tube  boilers  and  triple 
expansion  engines. 

As   now    organized,   the    executive    staff   of   the 
I.oiig   I'.each    Shipbuilding   Company    is   composed 


of  John  F.  Craig,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors ;  E.  C.  D  e  n  i  o, 
counsel;  Thomas  Merrill, 
general  manager ;  John  F. 
Craig,  second  vice-presi- 
dent and  secretary;  James 
G.  Craig,  treasurer,  and 
Lloyd  Swayne,  mechan- 
ical engineer. 


Veteran 
Navigator  Light- 
house Tender 
Retires 

Captain  \Vm.  E.  Greg- 
ory, the  veteran  navigator 
for  many  years  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States 
lighthouse  department,  a 
few  days  ago  announced 
his  permanent  retirement 
from  sea  duties.  During 
the  tifty-three  years  of  his 
sea  career.  Capt.  Gregory 
has  put  in  most  of  his 
time  aboard  the  light- 
house tenders  delegated 
to  duty  in  North  Pacific 
waters,  and  many  of  his 
Alaskan  experiences  are 
replete  with  adventures 
undreamed  of  in  the  wild- 
•"*  est  of  sea  romances.  Re- 
cently the  veteran  took 
the  lighthouse  tender  "Columbine"  to  the  At- 
lantic, where  she  became  a'  dispatch  boat  for  one 
of  the  North  Atlantic  fleets  allied  with  the  British 
squadrons  in  blockading  Germany.  Capt.  Gregory 
participated  in  this  venture  for  three  months,  after 
which  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  for  retire- 
ment. 


and  E.  C.  D«i 


provided  by  tht  progreiiive  Southern   Citr 


Congressman  Kahn  on  Foreign  Trade  and  the  Merchant 

Marine 


POLITICAL  and  economic  observers  have  re- 
peatedly said  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
any  and  all  serious  questions  of  national  or 
international  welfare  and  procedure  should 
progress  in  their  development  by  more  or  less 
regular  stages  of  transition  in  the  popular  mind 
of  the  people.  Perhaps  four  stages  of  progress 
are  definite  enough  to  classify:  1st — ^The  period  of 
inception  or  establishment  of  the  question ;  2nd — 
the  period  of  wide-spread  public  discussion;  3rd — 
the  gradual  transition  from  words  to  action,  and 
the  4th — or  period  of  action  and  application. 

The  present  national  Maritime  and  Foreign 
Trade  subjects  offer  a  current  example  of  the  gen- 
eral working  out  of  such  a  formula.  Nationally 
and  internationally  we  have  recognizably  passed 
through  the  first  or  introductory  period;  the  prob- 
lems are  with  us,  we  have  seen  their  beginnings 
and  have  observed  their  growths.  So  much  is 
definite  and  conceded.  From  this  it  is  but  a  step 
to  the  second  period,  that  of  wide-spread  public 
discussion,  and  it  is  easily 

this    phase    of   the    Mari-  - 

time  and  Foreign  Trade 
questions  that  we  have 
vividly,  not  to  say  ram- 
pantly, in  our  midst  now. 
Merchant  Marine  and 
Foreign  Trade  matters  . 
leaped  at  one  bound  from 
a  dark  pocket  in  the  na- 
tional wardrobe  into  the 
brightest    "place    in    the 

sun."  The  question  is,  and  very  properly  so,  de- 
veloping a  luxuriant  growth  of  words.  There  are 
as  many  offerings  of  opinions,  solutions,  modes 
of  procedure  and  panacea  of  all  ills  in  the  ship- 
ping world,  invited  and  uninvited,  as  there  are 
minds  to  think  and  mouths  to  speak.  All  of  which 
popularity  augurs  well  for  the  eventual  rational 
solution  of  the  various  big  phases  of  the  maritime 
question,  for  it  patently  is  a  stupendous  national 
issue,  and  as  such  will  reap  nothing  but  good  from 
a  public  well  informed.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  a  public  talking  is  also  a  public 
thinking. 

Nevertheless  an  observer  of  this  present  phase 
of  the  matter  might  be  forgiven  for  unconsciously 
likening  the  flow  of  words  and  rolling  oral  verbiage 
to  a  smoke  screeix  within  which  the  real  and 
definite  subject  loses  itself.  Maritime  and  For- 
eign Trade  have  suffered  from  and  are  still  labor- 
ing under  a  policy  of  too  much  generality  and  not 
enough  of  definiteness.  In  other  words  the  third 
and  fourth  phases  of  the  question  are  not  arrived 
at  swiftly  enough. 

In  this  connection  the  recent  public  utterances 
in  San  Francisco  of  Congressman  Julius  Kahn, 
California's  able  and  nationally  respected  member 
of  the  lower  house,  are  of  interest.  Not  spoken 
officially,  but  as  one  man  of  business  to  a  group 
of  his  kind,  they  have  the  virtue  of  definiteness 
and  soundness,  and  while  the  Congressman  touched 
onlv  details  of  the  main  issue,  his  words  are  im- 
portant  in  their  indications  of  the  mental  attitude 
of  at  least  one  concededly  important  national  law- 
maker. 


Congressman  Julius  Kahn  of  California,  known 
nationally  for  his  far-reaching  work  in  the  House 
Committee  of  Military  Affairs,  gave  the  follow- 
ing interview  on  a  recent  flsring  visit  to  San 
Francisco.  Coming  from  a  lawmaker  of  national 
importance,  his  words  herein  are  worthy  of 
every  citizen's  thought. 


In  speaking  of  foreign  trade  development  and 
attendant  subjects  he  said: 

*'Many  American  young  men  will  now  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  in  the  consular 
service.  Now  that  we  have  won  this  war,  the 
future  of  the  new  trade  with  foreign  countries  is 
to  be  the  paramount  issue.  Our  young  men  are 
going  to  prepare  themselves  properly  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  foreign  parts,  and  one  thing 
I  am  sure  of — we  have  to  teach  the  coming  gen- 
eration more  of  the  languages  than  we  have  here- 
tofore, and  the  young  American  will  have  to  ap- 
ply himself  in  studying  them.  I  consider  Spanish 
and  at  least  one  Oriental  language  as  a  part  of 
the  necessary  education  of  a  cultured  gentleman, 
and  here  in  California  especially  this  is  true,  as 
our  greater  trade  is  to  be  with  the  Orient  and 
Spanish-speaking   countries. 

The  American  consul  is  to  have  a  standing  he 
has  never  had  before,  and  our  flag  will  be  more 
respected  everywhere  than  ever  before.     In  every 

foreign  land  where  the 
American  flag  -waves,  it 
will  be  an  emblem  of 
protection  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Men    have    been    enter- 
ing  the   consular   service 
for  years,   first   from   po- 
litical   appointment,    and 
by     Civil     service     since 
1908,    but    very    little    is 
known  of  the  -service  and 
very   little   interest   has   been    taken   in    it   by   the 
average  American  young  man.     But  now  it  will  be 
a  new  career  for  him. 

**The  pay  is  very  good,  but  to  make  this  branch 
of  the  Government  service  truly  successful,  the 
American  young  man  who  thinks  of  entering  it 
must  not  do  so  because  he  thinks  it  is  the  only 
avenue  open  to  him.  He  must  enter  it  with  the 
idea  of  making  it  his  life's  career,  and  honest, 
conscientious  work  will  be  rewarded  with  pro- 
motion. 

"To  bring  our  consular  "service  up  to  a  proper 
standard  our  future  consuls  must  study  languages 
as  well  as  international  and  marine  law.  They 
must  be  adaptable,  be  able  readily  t^  understand 
people  and  be  able  properly  to  maintain  the  posi- 
tion which  their  official   capacity  gives   them. 

"The  consular  salaries  were  standardized  at  the 
time  the  service  was  put  under  the  Civil  Service. 
Other  countries  standardized  this  part  of  the  ser- 
vice at  the  same  time.  Instead  of  the  consul  re- 
taining all  his  fees  as  his  salary,  he  is  now  paid 
a  flat  salary,  which  is  fixed  according  to  his  post 
and  ofTice.  and  all  the  fees  are  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington. 

"The  diplomatic  service,  which  is  separate  from 
the  consular  service,  is  notoriously  underpaid.  In 
most  instances  you  will  note  that  the  diplomatic 
positions  are  filled  by  men  already  known  in  the 
business  and  professional  world  as  men  of  wealth. 

Many   people   will   recall    that   when    David   Jayne 

Ilill  was  appointed  to  the  embassy  in   r>erlin,  the 

Kaiser    objected    to    him    strenuously    l)ecause    he 
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was  a  comparatively  poor  man,  although  he  was 
most  talented. 

The  service  is  being  improved  yearly,  and  it  is 
a  service  in  which  the  young  American  can  dis- 
tinguish himself." 

In  other  words,  it  is  recognized  that  the  con- 
sular service  is  a  business  service  which  should 
be  operated  only  by  trained  business  men  if  we 
are  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  buy- 
ing, selling  and  moving  goods. 

On  the  subject  of  maritime  laws,  Kahn  had  this 
to  say: 

**We  can't  go  back  to  the  old  conditions.  For 
ward  and  onward  will  be  the  motto  of  every  civ- 
ilized nation.  Fortunately  we  are  going  to  have 
some  American  ships  after  this  war.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  retain  them  under  the  American  flag. 
But  you  can't  expect  our  ships  will  be  run  under 
the  American  flag  if  conditions  make  it  impossible 
to  compete  with  the  merchant  marine  of  the  world ; 
so  we  will  have  to  change  our  laws  relating  to  the 
merchant  marine. 

"Mr.  Hurley  has  gone  to  Europe  to  get  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  agree  on  a  program  that 
will  be  fair  to  all.  I  wish  him  unbounded  success. 
It  will  be  a  triumph  for  America  if  this  program 
is  put  through.  I,  for  one,  hope  we  have  learned 
some  lessons  from  the  past,  and  will  enact  wise 
legislation  to  keep  the  starry  banner  at  the  mast- 
head of  American  shipping  in  all  the  seven  seas." 

Speaking  further  of  ports,  port  customs  and 
practices  as  a  vital  factor  in  trade  development 
with  reference  to  all  ports  in  general  and  to  San 
Francisco  in  particular,  he  said: 


"One  of  the  great  problems  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor  is  the  matter  of  charges.  The  navi- 
gator is  not  going  to  a  harbor  where  the  cost  is 
so  high  it  won't  pay  him  to  enter.  They  tell  me 
the  charges  for  fresh  water  in  this  harbor  are 
exorbitant.  If  so,  they  should  be  reduced,  even 
though  the  community  had  to  pay  the  excess. 
Pilotage  is  said  to  be  too  high.  The  pilots  should 
be  paid  good  salaries  for  their  hazardous  work 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  rather  than  be  allowed 
to  rely  upon  fees.  That  is  the  general  trend  of 
legislation. 

"The  world  is  depending  on  good  harbors.  On 
my  first  visit  to  Europe  they  showed  me  with 
great  pride  the  harbor  of  Antwerp.  Compared  to 
ours  it  is  nothing.  The  little  harbor  of  Hong- 
kong I  saw  filled  with  shipping,  but  we  seldom 
see  any  vessels  in  our  wonderful  bay  here.  The 
Panama  Canal  probably  will  be  opened  up  after 
the  signing  of  peace,  and  the  great  benefits  we 
all  felt  would  flow  to  us  by  reason  of  it  will  read- 
ily be  seen. 

"We  must  make  this  port  attractive  to  the  sail- 
ing master.    Then  it  will  be  a  gold  mine.    It  would 

mean  the  expenditure  in  this   port  of  millions   of 

dollars  a  year. 

"This   city   by   the   western   gate   is   one   of   the 

few  places  in  the  world  where  there  are  so  many 

natural  facilities.     It  was  destined  by  God  to  be 

a  great   commercial   port.     Where   God   has   done 

so  much,  surely  man  can  do  his  mightiest  to  make 

it  still  more  attractive." 


Fire  Protection  of  Port  of  Seattle  Terminals 


By  G.  F.  Nicholson,  Chief  Engineer 


THE  timber  type  of  wharf  should  be  protected 
with  all  the  latest  fire  protection  appliances 
that  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  and  the 
sane  should  be  taken  care  of  in  a  thorough 
and  systematic  way.  The  Port  of  Seattle  terminal 
sheds  and  warehouses  have  been  made  as  fireproof 
as  possible.  Automatic  sprinkler  systems  have  been 
installed,  so  that  not  only  the  insurance  rate  is  re- 
duced materially,  but  %  fire  is  given  little  chance 
if  the  sprinkler  system  is  in  proper  working  order 
and  performs  its  functions.  Automatic  sprinkler 
and  fire-alarm  systems  have  been  installed  in  every 
transit  shed^and  practically  every  warehouse  of  the 
Port  of  Seattle.  Fire  walls  have  also  been  pro- 
vided below  the  dock  surface  every  100  feet  with 
fire  manholes  installed  midwav  between  them  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  use  of  the  bull-dog  nozzle  of 
the  fire  department  from  above  deck.  As  called  for 
by  ordinance,  a  complete  fire  wall,  together  with 
rolling  steel  or  metal  covered  door,  has  been  in- 
stalled every  500  feet,  together  with  fire  curtains 
at  100  feet  intervals.  Fire  hose  and  fire  extinguish- 
ers, pyrenes,  etc.,  have  been  used  in  a  liberal  man- 
ner, and  signs  noting  the  location  and  directions 
form  an  important  service  in  the  use  of  the  fire- 
fighting  apparatus.  There  are  also  steamboat  and 
fireboat  connections.  The  concrete  warehouses  are 
each  provided  w^ith  a  roof  tank  for  furnishing  a 
secondary  source  of  supply  in  case  of  breakage  in 
the  city  water  mains.     The  open  wharf  at  Smith's 


Cove  terminal  has  a  number  of  monitors  high 
enough  to  be  above  piles  of  lumber  or  other  sto- 
rage and  so  located  that  every  square  foot  of  open 
wharf  can  be  reached  with  a  stream  of  water.  This 
complete  system  of  fire  protection  not  only  serves 
as  insurance  against  fire,  but  also  effects  a  large 
reduction  in  the  insurance  premiums,  both  on  the 
structures  and  the  goods.  The  local  building  de- 
partment of  the  city  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  addition  of  such  fire-fighting  appara- 
tus, and  as  a  result  of  the  installation  of  our  equip- 
ment, new  ordinances  have  been  put  into  effect 
in  order  that  wharf  sheds  and  warehouses  on  the 
waterfront  would  be  less  hazardous  to  fire. 

Recently  the  Port  Commission  has  installed  at 
all  terminals  a  system  of  flood  lights,  in  order  to 
safeguard  properties  against  acts  of  violence.  In 
this  way  the  water  area  alongside  wdiarf  and  land 
area  to  the  rear  of  facilities  has  been  lighted  in 
such  a  manner  that  any  boat  or  person  could  be 
seen  by  the  watchman  or  guards  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. This  is  the  cheapest  protection  for  water 
terminals,  since  if  the  water  area  were  not  lighted 
in  this  way,  a  dozen  watchmen  on  a  long  wharf 
would  not  be  as  efficient  as  one  watchman  with 
the  aid  of  the  flood  lights.  Any  boarding  up  of 
the  piles  in  order  to  protect  docks  would  be  very 
expensive,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  same 
would  be  exceedingly  high.  After  the  war  period 
this  system  of  lighting  will  be  continued  in  order 
to  protect  terminal  property. 


American  Diesel  and  Surface  Ignition  Engines 


By  Philip  Lane  Scott 


THE  Diesel  and  surface-ignition  engine  in- 
dustry holds  an  unusual  position  among  our 
commercial  undertakings,  as  they  are  wholly 
foreign  in  source  and  their  development  in 
America  is  still  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  both  foreign  capital  and  ideas.  The  four  or 
five  best  known  Diesel  engines  in  this  country  were 
constructed  under  patent  rights  secured  from  devel- 
opers in  Sweden.  Holland  and  Germany.  Drawings 
and  technical  assistance  were  in  most  cases  supplied 
with  the  license.  We  have  shown  much  apathy  in 
regard  to  the  development  of  a  distinctly  American 
type  of  Diesel  engine.  Only  one  concern  has  built 
a  successful  engine  of  this  type  upon  what  can  be 
called  an  American  design.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  the  workmanship  on  this 
American  engine  is  quite  as  fine  as  on  any  foreign 
machine,  although  the  careless  comment  is  often 
heard  that  we  cannot  build  the  Diesel  engine  be- 
cause too  high  a  grade  of  workmanship  is  required. 
It  is  not  at  all  true.  A  good  Diesel  engine  does  not 
require  a  higher  class  of  workmanship  than  a  good 
steam  engine;  but  a  poorly  designed  one  nearly 
always  will  require  it. 

The  development  of  the  surface-ignition  engine 
is  not  so  discreditable  to  us.  Although  most  of  the 
surface-ignition  engines  built  in  America  have  come 
from  foreign  design,  yet  there  are  several  that  are 
truly  American  products. 

There  are  in  America  about  six  firms  of  impor- 
tance making  Diesel  engines  and  perhaps  twice  that 
number  making  surface-ignition  engines,  which  de- 
serve consideration.  The  output  of  one  of  these 
plants  is  about  70,000  horsepower  per  year  for  ma- 
rine service,  but  most  of  them  do  not  approach 
that  figure. 

There  has  been,  during  the  last  year,  an  increase 
of  applications  for  licenses  and  developed  marine 
designs  from  foreign  concerns.  One  foreign  licensor 
has  granted  rights  to  two  of  our  largest  shipbuild- 
ing concerns.  Several  firms  have  developed  marine 
engines  from  their  former  stationary  oil  engines 
during  the  past  twelve  months  and  two  of  them 
hav^e  attacked  the  work  with   their  entire  energy. 

It  is  not  desirable  now  to  make  public  much  in 
detail  regarding  the  newer  and  therefore  more  in- 
teresting improvements,  but  it  can  be  mentioned 
that  a  surface-ignition  engine  has  been  produced 
within  the  last  year  which  develops  fifty  per  cent 
more  power  per  cylinder  than  has  heretofore  been 
obtained.  It  has  a  direct  fuel  injection  system  (no 
air  compressor)  and  yet  the  fuel  consumption  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  any  Diesel  engine. 

Further  that  a  Diesel  engine  has  been  developed 
surpassing  the  previous  American  mark  for  horse- 
power per  cylinder  by  100  to  200  per  cent,  and  that 
work  of  much  promise  is  being  done  on  an  engine 
having  two  pistons  and  a  movable  cylinder  head 
between  them,  as  a  cylinder  unit.  This  requires 
five  crank  throws,  but  may  permit  the  production 
of  far  greater  horsepower  in  a  given  space.  And 
finally,  that  much  time  and  effort  are  being  given 
by  one  of  our  noted  inventors  to  the  study  of  ex- 
panding the  working  gases  in  more  than  one 
stage.     In  short,  we  are  waking  up,  and  our  good 


engineering  record  as  a  nation  will  surely  be  im- 
proved  through  the  present  efforts. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  mechanics,  the 
American  has  an  intuitive  mind,  while  the  German 
(who  has  done  most  of  the  work  in  developing  the 
Diesel  engine)  in  deductive.  So  it  is  that  Germany 
cannot  boast  of  many  important  inventions.  The 
Diesel  engine  and  the  Roentgen  ray  are  among  the 
few.  whereas  the  list  of  x\merican  great  inventions 
is  long  and  imposing — the  telegraph,  the  phono- 
graph, the  telephone,  the  torpedo,  the  machine  gun, 
the  powered  and  controllable  aeroplane,  are  some 
examples.  But  we  have  been  singularly  apathetic 
as  to  the  development  of  many  of  our  great  inven- 
tions and  have  thus  discouraged  inventors,  often 
driving  them  to  other  countries  for  recognition. 

But  to  return  to  the  general  features,  good  and 
bad,  in  the  design  of  American  Diesel  engines.  The 
more  important  points  only  will  be  considered,  since 
it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  cover 
the  subject  in  detail.  We  have  represented  now  in 
America  adaptations  of  three  Swe'dish,  three  Ger- 
man, one  Danish,  one  Dutch  and  two  English  de- 
signs, among  the  more  successful  engines,  and 
we  have  about  half  a  dozen  good  developments 
of  our  own. 

Among  the  Diesel  engines,  no  two  stroke  cycle 
engine  built  here  now  can  be  said  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  there  are  a  number  of  very  good 
four  stroke  cycle  engines.  Among  the  surface-igni- 
tion engines  there  are  more  two  stroke  cycle  de- 
signs than  four  stroke  cycle,  which  is  due  to  a  less 
strict  demand  for  high  efficiency.  The  general  rela- 
tion between  two  and  four  stroke  cycle,  as  regards 
power  for  a  given  piston  displacement  per  unit 
time,  is  1.5  to  1  in  favor  of  the  two  stroke  cycle. 
The  ratio  is  theoretically  two  to  one,  but  poor 
scavenging  in  the  two  stroke  cycle  reduces  this 
very  materially. 

Under  general  constructive  features  we  may  con- 
sider first  the  crank  shaft,  built  up,  or  solid,  in  a 
single  section,  or  divided  into  two  or  three  parts. 
For  crank  pins  under  eight  inches  in  diameter  the 
crank  shaft  should  unquestionably  be  solid  and  the 
built  up  shaft  is  not  often  considered  for  pins  under 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  large  sizes  the  built 
up  shaft  is  not  only  successful  but  almost  the  only 
profitable  means  of  commercial  production.  Shop 
facilities  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  this  ])rob- 
lem.  for  the  equipment  for  forging  large  shafts  is 
expensive  and  the  work  is  cumbersome,  while  many 
shops  can  readily  handle  the  individual  parts  re- 
quired for  a  built  up  shaft  of  large  diameter,  and 
a  lathe  of  sufficient  size  to  handle  the  completed 
shaft  is  the  only  special  requirement.  Xu  keys  or 
pins  should  be  used  in  the  built  up  construction, 
for  a  good  shrink  fit  will  not  require  such  assist- 
ance, and  no  key  or  pin  will  hold  a  poor  fit.  More 
important,  the  key  or  pin  creates  a  point  or  line  of 
incipient  failure.  Most  of  our  engines  have  solid 
shafts,  since  large  cylinder  diameters  or  long  strokes 
are  not  common.  The  shafts  are  usually  secured 
from  concerns  specializing  in  this  work.  The  solid 
shaft  is  the  better  but  more  expensive  construction. 

Regarding  the  division  of  the  crank  shaft  into 
two  or  more  sections,  this  is  highlv  advisable  for 
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both  manufacttirinjf  and  repair  reasons,  in  six  and 
c.^^.t   cylinder  enRines.     There  is  one  prominent 
Innldcr,  however,  who  insists  upon  the  one  piece 
Hliaff,  hiM  stand  bein^f  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  prop- 
erly dcsijfned  shaft  not  to  break.     Lnfortunatelv 
we  cinnot  always  know  what  the  inside  of  otir 
sled  IS  like,  nor  can  we  prevent  occasional  explo- 
sions  iif  sonic    violence   in    the   cylinders.     Crank 
shafts  arc  liable  under  normal  service  to  failure 
though  it  IS  a  rare  accident,  and  it  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter at  .sea  to  dismantle  an  entire  enpine  and  handle 
a  full  length  shaft.     The  divided  shaft  is  clearly 
advisable  afirainst  that  difficulty,  as  well  as  for  ordi- 
nary handling;  and,  al.so.  it  is  cheaper  to  construct. 
I  he  two  halves  should  be  made  symmetrical  if  pos- 
sible, to  reduce  the  number  of  spare  parts  required. 
Ihe   American   designer   adheres   to  the  sectional 
shaft  and  some  have  kept  the  matter  of  symmetry 
in  mind.     Often  the  air  compressor  cranks  are  on 
a  sei)arate  section  to  preserve  this  symmetry. 

The  bed-j)latc  and  housing:  bring  up  this  same 
problem  of  division.     In  marine  service,  lightness 
coupled  with  great  rigidity  is  essential.    The  heavy 
foundations    possible    in    stationary    work    are    of 
course,   not  found  on  shipboard,  but  for  six  and 
eight  cylinder  engines,  and  even  for  four  cylinders 
the  bcd-plate  becomes,  as  a  single  casting,  extremely 
heavy  and  clumsy  to  handle,  and  also  expensive  to 
cast      We  have,  therefore,  generally  adopted  the 
practice  of  dividing  both   bed-plate   and   housing. 
Occasional  y  the  housing  is  a  single  casting  on  a 
divided  bed-plate.    A  properly  designed,  bolted  and 
contcred  joint  can  be  made  almost  as   rigid  and 
stnmg  as  a  s.did  casting.     The  same  builcler  who 
prefers  the  solid  crank  shaft  prefers  also  the  one 
piece  bed-plale  and   housing.     Another  manufacl 
urer  divides  his  bed-plate  and  housing  into  one  sec- 
tion   for  each   two  cylinders.     This  is   partly  ex- 
plained  by   the  fact  that  the  engine  operates  on 
ho  two  stroke  cycle  and  employs  the  step  piston 
for  scavenging,  so  that  one  cylinder  receives  its 
scavenging  air  frt)m   the  adjacent  cylinder     Vhis 
makes  a  complete  unit  of  two  cylinders. 

I  ylinders   should   be  constructed   with   separate 
hiKTs.  even  in  small  sizes,  for  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  crackc<l  cylinders  is  in  the  stresses  result- 
ing from  casting  and  from   the  extreme  tempera- 
ure  differences  during  operation.    The  opportunity 
for  this  stressing  is  increased  to  a  dangerous  point 
in  attempting  to  make  the  liner  and  jacket  in  one 
piece.     If  the  head  is  a  separate  piece,  then  the 
inor  and  jacket  are  tied  together  at  the  top  and 
!>ottom.      I  he  liner  always  expands  more  than  the 
jacket   and   in.Iucos  tremendous  stress  at  the  dan- 
ger   point. --nan.oly.    the    wall    of   the   combustion 
spaoo.     II   the  hc.id  is  cast   integral  with  the  liner 
;•"<    jaokot  to  avoid  tying  the  liner  and  jacket  to- 
JJctluT    at    the    circnmforonce    of    the    combustion 
spaoo.  as  has  somotinios  been   recommended,  then 
ho  M. OSS  is  thrown  on  a  nuich  more  unfortunate 
>->'<     ".«Mu-lx.  the  xalvo  oponinos.     Wo.  in  Amer- 
ica   a.lluTo  in  .i^oMcral  to  tl,o  separate  liner,  almost 
"t.iolv   so  ,„   l.u.^c   si/os;    Inu   a   tow   tirms   make 
tlio  casnn.i^s  mto-ral  in  c>  li-uiors  ovon  over  twelve 
inoho  111  ih.uiiotor. 

■|'ho  cylindor  head  ha-;  K-on  ono  oi  the  ni.Kt  tron- 
Mo-^on.o  parts.  \  ox  Hiulor  head  nuist  have  free 
ami  Koneio«s  uator  passages  ho:ueon  ai:  valve 
oponir.^s  .u,,!  ;vssil>!o  holt  !,olos.  W-rv  often,  in 
tl'.o  dovno  to  ^ot   ia:-o  valxos  in  the  cv  lin.lor  :-.ea  l. 
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way  similar  to  that  in  wh^h  a  Kr  *^^'^«d.  I„  , 
give  way  when  sediment  collects  *?"!  •'^•"  *'" 
the  flame,  so  the  cylinder  head  «  m.  *  P°'"'  over 
coohng  action  of  the  water  is  jn^'  1  '"'^''^  '^  the 
seCment.  A  heavy  flange  is  of.l  ^!!?^  ^^^h  by 
failure,  since  the  metal  absoJL  ^^  "  *?^  ^^"se  of 
can  get  rid  of,  increasing  hs  Tf^  ^^^^  t^an  i 
point  where  the  expansion  ^becomJ;''^'"^*"'-^  *<> 
have  begun  to  appreciate  th.?J"":!!''^^«sive.     A\ 


a 
e 

V 


have  begun  to^^^^ec.^  ."if^^^^-es  excessive,     wi 

all  recent  designs  have  provfded^o"'^  ^"^  "^arlv 
circulation  and  have  avoided  thl  1  •"  f '"^P^'"  water 
undue  storage  of  heat.  The  water  n^^"^^  ^^^-rd 
times  connect  the  head  witlT  thl  ^^^^^^es  some- 
hrough  the  flange  i„  ordl*  to  *  J^.^^^  Jf  ^  directly 
cool.  There  ,s  now  one  succLfu?.  v^  '"^'"ber 
with  seven  valves  of  good  size  %i  .''y''"<*er  head 
the  problem  is  not  insurmoumable^^''"  '*^°^«  that 


to 


The  pistons  have  been  annfi, 
agement      If  a  high  coVp"2sion'""!f  °^  ^'^cour- 

^Z   u  ^^^  ^  .^'^^"  cylinder  sSe    th"^   T'^^'  ^re 
must    be    cooled-at    any    rJ^l'u  ^"   ^^^  P'stons 
'nches  in  diameter.     If^ne    s        °^^    °^«'-    fiftee,' 
erate  compressions  and   outZt    T""'   ^'*^  '"^^' 
need  not  be  cooled,  even  ht  k  '      i"    "'^  P^^*°"^ 
^V^  "°w  at  least  two  fifm,'^'*'"^*^'-^- 
200  horsepower  per  cviZa         ?  securing  close 
eir  pistons,  but  mSderafi    ^'"  ^^"^  ^o  not  cool 
and  the  jacket  is  Srrfed  wen7'''^'°"«  ^"^  S 

Water  cooling  of  the  ^!  ^°'^"  the  side 
scribed  as  "frigh^tfulnet"' T^'link"  ""'>'  ^"  ^e- 
always  complicated  and  there  is^f^^  "^^"'^^d  >s 
The  water  usually  finds  it.,  «^!  •  *'^ays  leakage 
and  makes  the  oil  unfit  forTu'L^^t^the  crank-^ft 
generally  content  to  be  moderate  f'^"-  ^^'«  are 
and  not  cool  the  pistons  '"  °"'"  demands 

hi  Jet.  Ip'T^nZTli::^  ^S,rr^   ^or  the 
bihty  is  desired,  and  gravTty  fUn   ,  "^"1°^*   ^^''a- 
speed.  and.  in  general,  irth^  j^^^^r        *^^  ^'°^^^ 
latter  system   is  more  economS     r*'"^"^^-     The 
member  to  be  considereTw^S  ^'  °    °'''  ^ut  one 
!«  the  wrist  pin.    Sometfmrs^^l'^^'t^^  lubrication 
>"  the  piston  walls  and  "uctf  S'h°"'>^  "«  ^"t 
In  other  cases  a  slot  is  cut    n  til  ^  ***  '^"^  P'"- 
squirted  into  it  through  the  cJ!l  P'^*°"  »"d  «" 
proper  point  in  the  stroke     e^I''"^^':  **"  at  the 
to  the  serious  objection  thafS      '*'^^'"«^  >«  ope" 
fppears  in  the  oil  on  the  cvHnd^r   "T^"*  «rbon 
■nto  the  bearing  and  ^core'o;  calro    X""'''^  ^^' 

The  wrist  pin  carries  the  highest  h'"'*'"^- 
sure  and  has  the  least  motion  f?  beanng  pres- 
cipal  bearings.  It  ;hould  th./ f''"^'  ^^  *»>«  P""- 
best  lubricafion.  Wkh  the  ^^  •?'^'  receive*^  the 
possible  to  make  use  of  thl  £.*''/  ^-^'stem  it  is 
the  up  stroke  of  the  connect^  "'"P'  *^t^°«  «" 
up  a  nibe  attached  toThe  ;<S  ?„2^.  »<>  ^-^  oil 
pm.  There  must  be.  of  courlT^,  u  .  '^"<^«  *«  the 
lower  end  of  this  tube     Thjf  ^  "^^  ^**'^«  '"  the 

f-^cnlty.  Ue  are  inclinid"  «  „sTth^"'"*'"«°  «'  ^he 
tern  wherever  possible  anH  »^  "*^  ^Travity  svs- 
recoive  close  attention  in^"'  en'^ne^^;,,*^-!!?-- 

1  lie   air   compressor   is   a    w     j      equipped. 
ir.uoli  space  to  he  considered  in '''^  demanding  too 
":^e  both   two  and   three   stt'        *"**''  '^^^"^     ^^^ 
vvith  bt:t  few  exceptions  a^^^hS"^'*'-^^^^  ^"'*' 
e-..-.v.e.   :::ey  are  directly  clttd^?,?  J^^: 
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shaft.     For  pressures  near  and  above  1000  poiiiids 

per  square  inch,  three  stafje  compression  is  more 
reliable.  Inter  and  after  coolins:  is  essential,  par- 
ticularly til  avoiii  the  danj^er  of  explosion.  Many 
accidents  have  occurred  here  ainl  abroad  due  to  ex- 
plosions in  the  coinpressor  and  air  lines.  If  lubri- 
caiion  is  too  fjcncroiis  the  air  c<:inipressor  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  small  Diesel  engine,  but  with  very 
much  higher  pressures  we  are  incHiied  tn  use  antn- 
matic  popi>et  valves.  altbonj;h  they  are  extrenu-Iy 
noisy  and  decrease  the  vulumetric  efliciency  nf  the 
compressor  more  than  tlie  plate  or  fin^'er  valves. 
The  latter  have  met  with  considerable  success 
abroad.  The  final  solution  of  the  air  compressor 
win  be  its  elimination.  It  absorbs  from  lour  to 
eight  per  cent  of  the  total  horsepower  and  is  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  trouble.  Excellent  proj,'- 
ress  is  heinfj  made  toward  this  end. 

In  the  matter  of  valves,  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  unity  of  judjifment.     There  are,  in  American 


Diesel  engines  which  have  this  arrangement.  This 
is  the  simplest  scheme  possible,  hut  the  two  stroke 
cycle  engine  does  not  develop  sufficient  additional 
power  over  a  four  stroke  cycle  engine  to  compen- 
sate for  the  high  fuel  consumption  and  difficulties 
ivitli  scavenging,  especially  in  large  powers.  In 
■  mo  of  the  Diesel  engines  mentioned,  a  cut  off  valve 
in  the  scavenging  ducts  is  necessary.  In  Diesel 
l)r;u-tice  we  see  more  of  the  five  vertical  valves  in 
the  head  than  any  nther  arrangement  and  iu  the 
surface-ignition  designs  the  single  fuel  valve  willi 
])i)rt  exha;>st  and  scavenging  is  commonest.  The 
elimination  or  simplification  of  the  cam-shafts, 
push-rods  and  rocker  arms  necessary  to  operate  the 
valves,  by  the  use  of  the  fuel  valve  only,  is  a  great 
advantage.  The  engine  mentioned  which  had  eight 
valves  per  cylinder  required  seven  cam  and  auxil- 
iary shafts,  and  on  one  shaft  there  were  eight  cams 
per  cylinder  to  operate  six  of  the  valves  in  the 
head.     Hut  this  is  an  extreme  case. 


A  Trp<  □[  Huine  Heavj  Oil   Eng 


<3esig:n5,  both  horizontal  and  vertical  valves  and 
anywhere  from  one  to  eight  in  number  for  one 
cylinder.  There  are  a  few  examples  of  multiple 
valves — that  is.  more  than  one  valve  for  either  ex- 
liaust  or  intake — and  there  is  one  e.\ampie  of  auxil- 
iary valves  outside  of  the  exhaust  ports  and  one 
example  outside  of  the  scavenger  ports.  The  sim- 
plest arrangement  for  a  four-cycle  engine  is  one 
«xhaust  valve,  one  intake  valve,  one  fuel  valve,  one 
air  starting  valve,  and  one  safety  valve.  There  is 
one  lour  stroke  cycle  engine  which  has  two  ex- 
liaust  valves,  two  intake  valves,  one  fuel  valve,  one 
air  valve,  one  air  starting  valve  and  one  safety  valve 
all  in  the  cylinder  head  aiul  also  an  auxiliary  ex- 
haust valves,  two  intake  valves,  one  fuel  valve. 
one  air  starting  valve  and  one  safety  valve  all 
in  the  cylinder  head,  and  also  an  auxiliary  ex- 
gines  which  have  only  one  valve,  the  fuel  valve, 
in  the  cylinder.  Exhausting  and  intake  of  air  are 
accomplished  by  means  of  ports.     There  are  two 


The  overhead  cam-shaft  with  vertical  valves  is 
usually  the  simplest  construction,  although  the  ten- 
dency in  this  country  is  toward  the  cam-shaft  at 
the  base  of  the  cylinder  operating  the  valves  thru 
pu.sh  rods  and  rocker  arms. 

Fuel  valves,  the  injection  of  oil  and  the  shape  of 
the  combustion  space  are  related  subjects  covering 
too  much  ground  to  be  treated  in  detail  here.  In 
general  the  "closed  valve"  for  air  injection  is  used 
in  this  country.  In  this  type  both  oil  and  air  lie 
behind  the  needle  valve.  C'pon  opening  the  needle 
valve  the  air  blows  the  oil  through  atomizing  plates 
and  the  nozzle,  usually  a  bell-mouthed  aperture 
of  very  small  diameter.  There  are  many  ingenious 
schemes  in  use  in  this  country  for  aiding  in  the 
pulverization  of  the  oil.  but  a  great  deal  of  this 
work  has  been  paper  theorizing.  .\  newly  devel- 
oped surface  ignition  engine  was  mentioned  which 
holds  great  promise.  The  success  so  far  obtained 
has  been  the  result  of  open-minded  and  thorough 
study  of  injection  conditions. 


Shipbuilding  in  British  Columbia 


AS  recently  as  June,  1917.  when  the  Founda- 
tion Company  of  British  Columbia,  Ltd.,  a 
subsidiary  concern  to  the  Foundation  Com- 
pany of  New  York  and  Montreal,  and  eon- 
trolling  vast  engineering  and  constructional  enter- 
prises in  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada,  undertook 
to  build  wooden  steamships  of  2500  tons  register 
to  the  order  of  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board,  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  Songhee  Reserve  consti- 
tuted a  bairen  and  unproductive  area.    Here  a  ship- 


>    on    (b*    Pacific    Coiit. 


at  Victoria.  It  is  proposed  to  complete  this  large 
contract  within  fifteen  months,  and,  with  a  view 
to  facilitating  construction,  some  "5000  men  will 
ultimately  be  employed  at  a  weekly  payroll  of 
?  175,000. 

Two  four-way  yards,  known  as  Point  Hope  and 
Point  Ellice,  are  being  utilized'for  the  handling  of 
the  new  contract,  and  the  eight  shjpways  will  be 
continuously  occupied  until  the  twenty  ships  are 
completed. 

The  plant  and  equipment  have  been  purchased 
outright  by  the  Foundation  Company  from  the  Im- 
perial Munitions  Board,  and  a  two-year  lease  of 
the  shipbuilding  sites  has  been  secured  from  the 
British  Columbia-  government.  By  its  acquisition 
of  the  Point  Hope  and  I^oint  Ellice  shipyards,  the 


yard  for  construction  of  wooden  vessels  was  pre- 
pared, and  construction  followed  at  once,  the  first 
wooden  slcanicr,  the  "War  Songhee,"  being  laid 
down  .Xujinst  2in\,  PJ17,  and  launched  in  120  work- 
ing days — a  very  credituldc  record  for  a  new  yard. 
The  other  fonr  hulls  followed  in  rajiid  siucession. 
the  "War  Xanuose.'"  List  of  the  live,  hein-  Irumehed 
Seplemher  "ih.  1"1S. 


Coit 
Munit 


ith   the 


An-nst  -'(Uh   hv 


ih. 


n   uf   the   Iniperi^d 

I\>undation    Com- 

ecnred  an  order  from 

ihe    construction    of 


comjiany  now  controls  the  most  up-to-date  wooden 
shipbuilding  plant  in  British  Columbia.  In  fact, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  better  equipped  on  the  entire 
Pacific  seaboard. 

Twenty  days  after  the  new-  contract  had  been 
signed  in  Xew  York  by  the  French  High  Commis- 
sioner, the  first  keel  was  laid  down  at  the  Point 
Hope  plant.  Twenty  thousand  people  participated 
in  the  memorable  event  staged  on  September  9th. 
The  keel-laying  ceremonies  were  inaugurated  at 
the  Point  Elliee  yard,  where  Hon.  John  Oliver, 
Premier  of  British  Columbia,  and  Dr.  Simon  Tol- 
mie.  member  for  \'ictona  in  the  federal  parliament 
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at  Ottawa,  indulged  in  a  spike-driving  contest,  in 
which  both  displayed  considerable  prowess.  Ad- 
dresses dealing  with  the  significancfe  of  the  occa- 
sion were  delivered  by  Bayly  Hipkins,  vice-presi- 
dent and  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the  Foundation 
Company;  Premier  Oliver,  Dr.  Simon  Tolmie,  Hon. 
John  Hart,  minister  of  finance  for  British  Colum- 
bia, who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  landing  of  the  contract 
at  Victoria;  A.  E.  Todd,  mayor  of  Victoria;  Capt. 
Hirsch,  representative  of  the  French  government, 
and  French  Consul  A.  O.  P.  Francis.  A  big  fea- 
ture of  the  celebration  was  the  appearance  of  the 
Portland  shipyard  band,  and  the  debut  of  the  Vic- 
toria shipyard  band. 

Immediately  following  the  keel-laying  at  the 
Point  Hope  plant,  the  wooden  steamship  "War 
Nanoose,"  the  last  of  the  vessels  built  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board,  was  launch- 
ed. A  pleasing  feature  of  the  launching  was  the 
adoption  of  the  ancient  but  picturesque  Japanese 
custom  of  releasing  carrier  pigeons  from  the  fore- 


tion  of  twenty  ships  on  the  eight  ways  in  fifteen 
months — a  tall  order  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
took  the  Tacoma  yard  of  the  company  eighteen 
months  to  build  the  same  number  on  ten  ways. 
The  Foundation  spirit  has  caught  on  in  Victoria, 
and  other  yards  will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
Everything  points  to  efficiency,  and  speed-up  is 
the  popular  slogan. 

Two  experienced  shipbuilders  are  in  charge  of 
hull  construction.  Kenneth  Macpherson,  who  hails 
from  the  world's  hub  of  shipbuilding,  the  Clyde,  is 
yard  superintendent  at  Point  Hope,  and  Bill  Mc- 
Gregor, who  formerly  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion ships  at  Portland  Portland,  has  the  Point  El- 
lice  plant  under  his  wing.  The  company  is  pitting 
the  two  four-ay  yards  against  each  other  with  the 
object  of  promoting  friendly  rivalry,  and  with  the 
opposing  yards  operating  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
efficiency,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  competition 
will  be  keen. 

Eight  keels  are  already  down,  and  the  square 
framing  is  well  advanced  on  the  initial  hulls.    The 


both  wooden  and  steel  ship  construction,  in  charge 
of  both  plants.  Mr.  Pickering  is  a  wizard  of  organ- 
ization who  is  out  to  make  the  Victoria  plant  sec- 
ond to  none  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Victoria 
manager  is  an  enthusiastic  shipbuilder,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm is  infectious.  Since  taking  over  the  reins 
of  office,  he  has  made  himself  solid  with  the  work- 
ers, who  have  become  thoroughly  inoculated  with 
the  speed-up  serum.  The  program  of  the  Founda- 
tion  Company  in   Victoria   calls  for  the  construc- 


schedule  as  outlined  calls  for  the  launching  of  two 
hulls  in  January,  and  subsequently  a  new  vessel 
for  France  will  take  to  the  water  every  two  weeks. 
The  steamships  building  at  Victoria  will  be  293 
feet  over  all.  47.6  feet  beam,  21-9  feet  deep,  and  will 
have  a  deadweight  carrying  capacity  of  3000  tons. 
The  propelling  power  will  consist  of  twin  triple- 
expansion  engines  of  550  horsepower  each,  giving 
an  ordinary  sea  speed  of  eleven  knots.     A  distinct 


Side  Launcliing  of  Ships  on  the  Great  Lakes 

<Read  at  the  twenty-sixth  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marin*  Engineers  held  in   Phila- 
delphia, November  14  and  15,  1918) 

By  Edward  Hopldns,   Member 


THE  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  building  ships 
that  are  to  be  side  launched 
is  much  the  same  as  for  ships 
built  for  end  launching,  with  the 
exception  that  the  ship  '  is  on 
a  level  keel  when  building.  This 
is  considered  by  lake  shipbuilders 
as  a  great  advantage,  not  only 
for  general  accessibility  and  the 
saving  of  scaffolding,  and  block- 
ing, but  everything  is  plumb  from 
the  keel,  which  being  level  no 
rake    has    to   be    considered. 

As  most  of  the  ships  are  built 
on  permanent  berths,  and  as 
these  berths  run  from  80  to  100  feet  in  width,  this, 
with  the  inclination  of  the  ways,  usually  from  1^ 
inches  to  lyi  inches  to  the  foot,  assures  a  height 
of  keel  blocking  from  4  to  5  feet,  which  gives 
good  working  room  under  the  ship's  bottom. 

There  are  no  extensive  launching  calculations 
required  for  side  launching.  The  accompanying 
plates  illustrate  how  uniformly  the  ship  is  borne 
at  all  periods,  and  the  time  from  releasing  of  the 
vessel  until  afloat  is  so  short  that  no  undue  stress 
is  placed  upon  the  structure.  Of  course  the  neces- 
sary calculations  for  stability  after  launching  is 
determined,  no  matter  what  method  is  adopted. 

Side  launching  is  especially  adapted  for  repair 
yards  where  the  graving  dry  docks  are  used  for 
launching  ships. 

The  methods  used  and  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ing berths  for  side  launching  are,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  same  in  all  lake  shipyards.  The 
methods  and  arrangements  used  by  the  Toledo 
Shipbuilding  Company  are  taken  examples  in  this 
description.  The  berths  used  are  of  the  usual 
type,  with  piling  and  timber  shoring  stringers,  and 
supports  for  the  ground  ways,  which  are  usually 
of  oak  or  fir.  They  are  placed  between  the  keel 
blocks  about  10-foot  centers,  extending  from  the 
inside  bilge  to  the  water's  edge. 

On  the  concrete  ground  ways  the  lower  half 
is  covered  with  oak  flitch  six  inches  thick,  form- 
ing the  ground  way.  The  upper  half  is  of  the 
usual  size  timber  launching  way  and  is  hinged 
about  the  center  of  the  berth,  so  that  it  can  be 
dropped  down  until  needed  for  launching,  giving 
free  access  to  the  space  below  the  ship's  bottom. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ways  and  launching 
tables  are  for  a  ship  of  3,500  tons  deadweight, 
of  the  type  now  building  by  this  company  for 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  ship  are  as  follows :  Length  overall, 
261  feet;  beam,  43  feet  6  inches;  depth,  21  feet. 
The  length  and  beam  are  the  maximum  that  can 
go  through  the  canals   from   the  lakes  to  the  sea. 

While   the   time   required    for   side    launching   is 


With  the  advent  of  iron  and 
steel  shipbuilding  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  location  of  most  of  the 
yards  was  not  advantageous  for 
end  launching,  though  occasion- 
ally small  vessels  are  launched 
endwise,  side  launching  has 
been  adopted  and  has  contin- 
ued to  the  present  day,  and  is 
receiving  consideration  and  has 
been  adopted  in  some  new 
yards  that  have  been  estab- 
lished outside  of  the  lake  dis- 
trict. 


than  an  end  launch,  there  being 
usually  a  drop  of  from  one  to 
three  feet  off  the  end  of  the 
ways. 

In  a  recent  launching  in  one 
of  the  lake  yards,  the  drop  from 
the  end  of  the  ways  to  the  water 
was  only  one  inch  less  than  four- 
teen feet.  No  damage  resulted 
to  the  hull  structure. 

About  three  weeks  before  the 
date  set  for  a  launch  the  ground- 
ways  are  placed,  and  a  week 
later  the  papking  is  placed  under 
the  ship.  The  triggers  and  dag- 
gers, two  sets  at  each  end  for  a 
ship  of  this  size,  are  put  in  position  a  week  before 
the  launch,  and  three  days  before  launching  two 
patent  key-blocks  are  placed  under  the  keel  at  each 
end,  these  being  the  last  keel  blocks  left  under  the 
vessel  and  assist  in  relieving  the  stress  on  the 
triggers  until  the  last  moment. 

The  triggers  are  levers,  two  at  each  end,  pivoted 
against  chocks  secured  to  the  groundways.  Dag- 
gers or  shores  extend  from  a  point  on  the  trigger 
just  clear  of  the  chocks  to  the  ship.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  triggers,  bights  of  rope  are  turned,  ex- 
tending back  and  fastened  to  piles  or  other  secure 
anchorage.  These  ropes  are  cut  with  axes  by 
men  when  signaled.  The  triggers  and  daggers 
drop  away  and  the  ship  is  free  to  move. 

The  signal  device  used  consists  of  three  vertical 
semaphores,  pivoted  to  a  platform  located  at  each 
end  of  the  ship,  on  the  lower  or  water  side  of  the 
building  berth  and  clear  of  the  ship's  way,  in  sight 
of  each  other  and  also  in  sight  of  the  men  who  are 
to  cut  the  ropes,  holding  the  triggers. 

About  half  an  hour  before  launching,  the  wedg- 
ing up  or  rallying  is  started;  first  on  the  upper  or 
land  side  until  the  shores  drop  out,  then  on  the 
lower  side  until  the  shores  drop  out;  then  again 
on  the  lower  side,  rolling  the  ship  so  that  the  keel 
blocks  can  be  easily  removed.  The  patent  or  key- 
blocks,  as  before  stated,  are  removed  last. 

The  first  of  the  semaphore  signals  is  dropped 
when  all  the  shore  and  keel  blocks  are  out,  the 
second  when  the  key  blocks  are  out.  Usually,  at 
this  period  of  the  operations,  the  ship  has  moved 
a  little,  which  is  followed  up  by  the  jack  shores 
fitted  at  each  end  of  the  ship.  If  she  has  not 
moved,  the  jacks  are  worked  until  she  moves.    The 

ship  is  now  ready  to  let  go,  and  the  last  signal 
is  dropped  to  cut  the  ropes,  which  is  done  simul- 
taneously at  both  ends. 

The  data  from  launch  of  the  3,500  deadweight 
ton  ship  are  as  follows:  Declivity  of  ways,  Ij/j 
inches  per  foot;  launching  weight,  1,170  tons;  area 
of  sliding  ways,  289.5  square  feet;  tons,  weight 
per  square  foot,  4  (will  go  as  high  as  9  to  11  on 
large  ships) ;  time  from  start  to  leaving  ways,  6.5 


very  short,  the  launch   is   much   more   spectacular     seconds;  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  9.08  feet. 
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Loss  of  the  "A.  J.  Fuller" 

ON  October  30,  last,  at  about  1 :30  a.  m.,  the 
ship  ''A.  J,  Fuller",  while  moored  at  Munic- 
ipal Buoy  No.  2  in  Elliott  Bay  (Seattle), 
was  run  onto  and  sunk  by  the  Japanese 
tteamer  "Mexico  Maru",  then  on  passage  from 
Seattle  to  Tacoma.  There  is  the  usual  conflict  of 
testimony  by  the  witnesses  on  either  side,  one  side 
claiming  that  the  night  was  clear  and  the  lights  on 
either  side  of  the  bay  could  be  clearly  seen,  while 
on  the  other  side  it  is  claimed  that  the  weather 
was  hazy  and  that  those  on  the  ship  should  have 
rung  a  bell  or  made  some  noise  to  indicate  her 
presence.  The  fault  for  the  collision  will  be  set- 
tled by  the  courts  for  the  owners  of  the  ship  and 
her  cargo  have  libeled  the  "Mexico  Maru"  for  the 
sum  of  $750,000,  claiming  for  the  value  of  the  cargo 
and  the  personal  effects  the  sum  of  $500,000  and 
for  the  value  of  the  ship  $250,000. 

The  ship  was  built  in  1878  and  had  a  deadwieght 
capacity  of  2600  tons.  She  was  well  kept  up  and 
despite  her  age  was  considered  more  staunch  than 
the  "record  built"  ships  which  are  now  being  turn- 
ed out  under  Government  contract. 

The  loss  of  the  cargo,  aside  of  the  money  value, 
is  very  serious.  Nearly  one  million  cans  of  salmon, 
a  large  part  of  which  had  been  commandeered  by 
the  Government,  and  4000  barrels  of  salt  fish,  is  not 
to  be  lightly  considered  in  these  days  of  conserva- 
tion of  food  products,  when  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
not  only  ourselves  and  the  allies,  but  the  starving 
people  of  our  erstwhile  enemies. 

The  prospects  of  salvage  are  not  bright.  The 
ship  has  been  located  at  a  depth  of  about  forty 
fathoms  of  water,  a  depth  in  w^hich  divers  cannot 
work,  but  there  are  many  with  methods  which 
"cannot  fail"  who  are  making  proposals  for  the 
salvage  of  ship  and  cargo,  and  it  is  anticipated*  at 
this  writing  that  some  "no  cure,  no  pay"  contract 
will  be  accepted  by  the  underwriters  and  the  own- 
ers. If  so,  it  will  be  on  such  terms  that,  should 
the  contractors  be  successful,  they  will  probably 
reap  a  reward  commensurate  with  the  risks  they 
will  run. 

One  interesting  test  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
probable  damage  to  the  canned  salmon  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water.  Three  cans  were  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms,  and  on  being 
brought  to  the  surface  the  sides  of  the  cans  were 
found  to  be  badly  dented,  but  the  soldered  seams 
around  the  top  did  not  open.  It  is  claimed  that 
at  a  depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms  the  cans  have 
suffered  as  much  as  they  would  at  a  depth  of 
forty  fathoms,  as  the  contents  had  become  so  dense 
as  to  make  of  the  can  and  contents  nearly  a  solid 
body  capable  of  withstanding  a  much  greater  pres- 
sure, but  this  is  doubtful.  The  pressure  at  a  depth 
of  twenty-five  fathoms  is  about  66  pounds  per 
scjuare  inch,  while  at  a  depth  of  forty  fathoms  the 
pressure  would  be  over  100  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  that  additional  pressure  would,  of  neces- 
sity, have  a  considerable  effect.  However  that 
may  be,  should  the  car^o  be  recovered,  there  will 
undoubtedlv  be  a  consiflerahle  salvatze. 
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Wreck  of  the  "Princess  Sophia' 

THE  Br.  Str.  "Princess  Sophia",  bound  from 
ports  in  Southeastern  Alaska  for  Vancouver, 
went  ashore  on  the  morning  of  October  24  on 
Vanderbilt  reef,  near  Sentinel  Island,  Alaska, 
and  after  laying  there  for  about  forty,  hours  slid 
off  into  deep  water  and  sank,  carrying  with  her  all 
of  her  passengers  and  crew,  numbering  over  300, 
not  one  of  whom  survived.  This  appaling  loss  of 
life  makes  the  tragedy  the  worst  that  has  happened 
on  this  coast,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle survivor  gives  to  it  an  unique  horror,  in  that 
relatives  and  friends  of  those  lost  can  never  know 
just  how  or  why  death  came. 

The  steamer  ran  ashore  at  about  3:10  a.  m.  on 
October  24,  during  a  heavy  gale  which  was  driv- 
ing before  it  a  blinding  snow  storm.  She  appar- 
ently rested  solidly  on  the  reef,  for  the  messages 
received  from  her  by  wireless  stated  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  her  sinking  or  sliding  off  into  deep 
water.  Several  launches  were  at  the  scene  during 
the  forenoon,  and  while  it  might  have  been  possi- 
ble to  have  transferred  some  of  the  passengers 
during  that  day  it  would  have  been  extremely  haz- 
ardous and  lives  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
lost,  for  the  gale  still  continued,  and  from  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  steamer  lay  on  the  rocks  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  launch  boats  either 
on  the  lee  or  weather  side  and  to  launch  them 
from  bow  or  stern  with  the  sea  sweeping  by  would 
have  placed  the  passengers  apparently  in  much 
greater  danger  than  they  were  while  while  on 
board.  During  the  25th  the  gale  and  sea  increased 
inviolence  and  a  heavy  snowstorm  prevailed.  The 
ship  had  not  been  moved  from  her  position,  was 
apparently  firmly  fixed,  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
transfer  the  passengers,  as  it  appeared  to  those  in 
the  vicinity  almost  certain  death  to  do  so.  The 
first  intimation  of  any  serious  trouble  was  at  about 
4:50  p.  m.,  when  a  wireless  call  was  picked  up  that 
the  steamer  was  foundering.  At  that  time  it  was 
too  stormy  and  thick  with  snow  for  any  of  the 
small  boats  in  the  vicinity  to  attempt  any  rescue 
or  even  to  find  the  wreck. 

No  messages  have  been  published  to  show  that 
the  steamer  was  pounding  on  the  reef.  Evidently 
she  was,  for  at  8:30  p.  m.  on  the  24th  the  lights 
went  out,  stated  to  have  been  caused  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  main  steam  throttle,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  she  was  at  least  straining.  Reports  re- 
ceived showed  that  she  was  not  making  any  water 
the  first  day.  The  sudden  end  certainly  shows  that 
she  must  have  strained  badly,  and  on  the  rising 
tide  during  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  she  must 
have  pounded  so  heavily  as  to  seriously  damage 
the  bottom  as  well  as  the  tank  tops,  thus  allowing 
her  to  fill  quickly.  When  the  rescue  boats  could 
get  near  enough  to  pick  up  the  bodies  still  afloat, 
large  quantities  of  fuel  oil  were  seen  and  the  cloth- 
ing that  covered  the  bodies  was  saturated  with  the 
oil.     This  perhaps  caused  the  death  of  some  who 

might  otherwise  have  survived,  but  it  is  doubtful 

if  any  could  have  withstood  the  icy  cold  water  or 

exposure  to  the  freezing  atmosphere. 

The  storv  as  to  how  the  accident  occurred  will 
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never  be  told.  But  whe'ther  or  not  the  captain  was 
running  at  too  great  a  speed  in  thick  weather; 
whether  or  not  he  over-run  or  under-run  his  course ; 
whether  or  not  some  current  set  him  out  of  his 
reckoning,  the  fact  remains  that  a  friendly  light 
might  have  been  the  means  of  indicating  to  the 
master  his  position  and  thus  avoided  the  accident 
entirely  and  saved  the  many  lives  that  were  lost. 
The  inside  passages  of  Alaska  make  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pleasure  trips  to  be  found  through- 
out the  world  and  are  a  lure  to  many  travellers. 
Trade  with  Alaska  is  growing  steadily  and  traffic 
is  greater  each  succeeding  year.  Too  many  acci- 
dents and  tragedies  have  occurred  in  Alaskan  wa- 
ters through  the  lack  of  lights  and  other  aids  to 
navigation,  and  Alaska,  as  a  valuable  territory  of 
the  United  States,  Alaska  as  a  producer  of  wealth 
in  food  and  mineral  products,  Alaska  as  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  many  people,  not  only  of  the  United 
States  but  of  the  world,  should  and  must  have  the 
best  aids  to  safety  in  navigation  that  the  United 
States  can  furnish.  Alaska  cannot  be  reached  by 
rail  routes,  and  its  water  routes  should  be  most 
carefully  safeguarded. 


GASTON,  WILLIAMS  &  WIGMORE  SECOND 

ANNUAL  REPORT 
In  submitting  to  the  stockholders  the  second  an- 
nual report  of  the  company,  the  board  of  directors 


desires  to  call  attention  to  the  policy  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  officers  of  the  corporation. 
Russian  accounts  amounting  to  $1,751,309  have 
been  written  off.  This  action  was  taken  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  unsettled  conditions  ex- 
isting in  Russia. 

During  a  large  portion  of  the  past  fiscal  year 
the  operations  of  the  company  have  been  restricted 
by  its  careful  and  willing  compliance  with  those 
governmental  regulations  which  the  participation 
of  our  country  in  the  war  has  made  necessary.  It 
is  to  be  anticipated  that  these  conditions  will  con- 
tinue with  increasing  severity  until  peace  is  de- 
clared, and  it  will  therefore  be  our  aim  to  carefully 
conserve  the  resources  of  the  company  in  the  most 
liquid  condition  possible. 

The  following  items  showing  the  volume  of  the 
company's  business  during  the  period  from  May  1, 
1917,  to  April  30,  1918,  are  presented  for  the  in- 
fprmation  of  the  stockholders.  The  total  volume 
of  export  and  import  sales  of  Gaston,  Williams  & 
Wigmore,  Inc.,  amounted  to  $57,537,991.06.  Un- 
filled orders  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  totalled 
$16,727,942.20. 

The  issue  of  $2,500,000  of  bonds  of  Gaston,  Wil- 
liams &  Wigmore  Steamship  Corporation  mention- 
ed in  the  last  annual  report  has  been  paid  in  full 
by  that  company  during  the  year. 


Los  Angeles  Maritime  Activities 


Shipping 

WITH  peace  in  close  view,  shipping  men 
everywhere  are  laying  plans  for  securing 
foreign  trade,  and  Los  Angeles  as  usual  is 
very  much  alive  to  grasp  her  opportunity. 
Importers,  traffic  managers,  dock  superintendents 
and  shipbuilders  are  all  united  to  exploit  the  trade 
with  South  and  Central  American  ports  which  was 
prior  to  the  war  almost  a  German  monopoly.  One 
company  announces  that  during  the  last  month 
some  4000  tons  of  freight  for  Southern  ports  has 
been  handled  over  its  wharf. 

J.  E.  Marshall,  traffic  manager  of  the  Outer  Har- 
bor Dock  &  Wharf  Company,  was  unusually  op- 
timistic over  foreign  trade  prospects,  declaring  that 
within  the  next  eight  months  steamers  from  every 
port  in  the  world  would  be  arriving  and  departing 
from  Los  Angeles. 

**There  is,"  said  Marshall,  "an  excellent  op- 
portunity at  the  present  time  to  further  develop 
our  trade  with  Mexico,  Central  America  and  South 
America."  The  export  trade  is  growing.  Los  An- 
geles merchants  have  had  representatives  in  Latin 
America,  and  many  orders  for  various  lines  of  mer- 
chandise are  being  received  through  their  efforts. 
Many  German  firms  in  South  America  are  being 
forced  into  bankruptcy  by  the  prejudice  against 
their  nationality,  and  Los  Angeles  will  get  its 
share  of  their  business.  Cargoes  of  cement  and 
potash  manufactured  here  have  been  shipped. 

Shipbuilding 
Fred  Baker,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Company,  announces  that 
Fred  A.  Gardner  of  San  Francisco,  although  still 
interested  financially,  has  retired  from  active  man- 
agement, and  that  the  administration  of  the  com- 
pany is  being  thoroughly  reorganized. 


Dredging  for  the  new  $1,000,00  dry  dock  in  the 
West  Basin  is  well  under  way.  One  million,  three 
hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  silt  are  to  be 
moved  to  make  room  for  this  much-needed  im- 
provement, which  will  be  able  to  dock  vessels  up 
to  10,000  tons  deadweight.  Harbor  engineers  are 
now  constructing  bulkheads  to  retain  the  silt  pump- 
ed from  the  basin  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment dredger.  The  necessity  for  a  dry  dock  in 
Los  Angeles  harbor  has  been  steadily  growing, 
and  this  project  was  financed  by  local  capital,  the 
only  government  aid  being  an  appropriation  to 
cover  the  expense  of  dredging.  The  steamer  Fair- 
haven  put  into  port  last  week  with  the  Mexican 
steamer  Morellos  in  tow,  and  had  to  leave  port 
with  her  tow  for  San  Francisco,  because  there  was 
no  dock  here  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  the 
damaged  vessel.  This  is  only  one  such  incident 
out  of  many  that  serve  to  show  the  disadvantage 
of  insufficient  equipment  at  deep  water  ports. 

The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany has  made  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  for  employees,  and  one  thou- 
sand of  the  men  have  agreed  to  give  their  time 
in  the  construction.  A  building  committee  has 
been  appointed,  preliminary  plans  prepared,  and 
work  will  start  immediately. 

According  to  the  survey  of  housing  condition3 
made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
there  are  over  500  men,  women  and  children  living 
in  tents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor  district,  and 
more  than  10.000  men  spend  two  and  a  half  hours 
daily  on  the  cars.  These  conditions  are  caused  by 
scarcity  of  houses.  Many  large  projects  to  relieve 
this  condition  are  now  under  way,  and  before  win- 
ter the  housing  of  the  shipbuilding  employees  will 
he  in  much  better  shape. 


Noah's  Ark 

By  the  Late  G.  W.  Dickie 


TTTHEN'    1    was    re  quested    to   write 

Noah's  Ark  I  was 
as    to    the    sub- 
,     material  enough 
i      resting    to    the 
I     paper,  but  as  I 
m     the  old  stories 
r    und     this,  .  the 
which    there    is 
record,     interest- 
developed    out    of 
the.  possibility    of 
to  construct  an  ar- 
ticle that  might  in- 
terest,   if    not    in- 
truct    the    reader.  - 
1  the  story  by  Moses, 
>ah,  who  evidently 
w    enough    about 
building  to  be  able 
rry   out   the   inter- 
d   meaning  of  the 
it    was    given    to 
;ented  as  receiving 
for  this  great  an- 
he  great  Architect 
the  simplicity  and 
clear  descriptive  expression  might  be  copied   with 
advantage  by  naval  architects  of  our  time.    "Make 
thee   an   ark   of   gopher   wood,   rooms   shall    thou 
make    in   the   ark   and   shalt   pitch    it    within    and 
without    with    pitch.      And    this    is    the    fashion 
which    thou    shalt    make    it    of.      The    length    of 
the    ark    shall    be    Three    Hundred    Cubits    (450) 
feet)  the  breadth  of  it  Fifty  Cubits  (75  feet)   and 
the  height  of  it  Thirty  Cubits   (45  feet).     A  win- 


dow shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  in  a  cubit 
shalt  thou  finish  it  above;  and  the  door  of  the 
ark  shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof.  With 
lower,  second  and  third  stones  shalt  thou  make  it." 

It  has  been  sometimes  suggested,  and  we  often 
see  pictures  originating  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
ark  was  a  huge  raft,  with  a  superstructure  or 
house  built  on  it,  of  the  dimensions  given  in  the 
specification,  like  the  house  boats  we  use  today. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  that  I  can  see 
for  concurring  with  this  suggestion.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Genesis  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
ark  is  so  perfect  in  detail,  that  we  have  no  right 
to  suppose  that  the  specification  of  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  it,  the  supposed  raft  to  which  its 
power  of  floating  would  have  been  due,  would 
have  been  omitted.  Moreover,  the  whole  account 
reads  for  just  what  it  is,  a  very  correct  descrip- 
tion of  a  ship-shaped  structure.  The  ark  was  a 
vessel  of  such  dimensions  that  the  mere  fact  that 
it  was  constructed  argues  a  very  advanced  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  constructive  art  on  the 
part  of  the  contemporaries  of  Noah. 

Let  us  see  what  we  can  make  out  of  the  speci- 
fication for  building  this  great  ship.  "Make  thee 
an  ark  of  gopher  wood."  We  cannot  say  today 
just  what  kind  of  wood  this  was.  When  Moses 
read  his  story  first  to  the  Hebrew  people  they 
must  have  known  what  was  meant.  They  were 
acquainted  with  the  boats  used  on  the  Nile,  some 
of  which  were  of  considerable  size,  and  the  suit- 
ability of  the  wood  was  accepted  by  them  and 
needed  no  comment.  For  a  ship  that  was  to 
be  adrift  on  an  ocean  for  about  a  year,  with 
considerable    of    a    load    to    carry,    the    structure 
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must  have  been  of  a  substantial  character,  requir- 
ing a  large  amount  of  gopher  wood  near  the  place 
where  Noah  built  his  ship,  figuring  a  reasonable 
thickness  of  skin  and  scantlings  of  timbers,  beams 
and  planking  for  the 
three  decks.  Noah  had 
to  collect  for  this  un- 
dertaking 4,153,500 
feet  of  gopher  wood. 
"Rooms  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  ark." 
There  would  be  a  num- 
ber of  family  rooms 
necessary  between  the 
upper  and  shelter 
decks.  Then  between 
the  main  and  upper 
decks  there  would  be 
accommodation  for  the 
many  different  kinds 
of  animals  representing 
the  living  creatures  oc- 
cupying that  part  of 
the  world  that  man 
had  been  able  so  far 
to  bring  under  his  do- 
minion. While  .the 
lower  between  decks 
and  the  hold  would  be 
fitted  to  receive  the 
stores  necessary  for  a 
year's  subsistence  for 
such  a  living  cargo. 
AH  this  subdivision 
was  necessary  not  only  • 

for  convenience  and 
comfort,  but  to  give 
the  necessary  strength 

to    the   structure   as   a  XhU  junk  mighi  hi 

whole. 

".And  shalt  pitch  it  within  and  without  with 
pitch."  This,  I  figure,  required  about  five  hundred 
tons  of  bitumen.  This  would  suggest  the  Chal- 
dean country  as  the  site  of  this  shipbuilding  enter- 
prise. In  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  ark  on  the 
tablets  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  the 
ark  is  also  coated  with  bitumen  or  pitch,  of  which 
there  was  an  abundance  in  that  country,  although 
the  Bible  account  would  indicate  that  the  ante- 
deluvian  people  lived  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Euphrates 
valley. 

The  specification  next 
gives  the  fashion  and  di- 
mensions of  the  ark — length 
450  feet  (taking  the  cubit 
at  18  inches),  breadth  of 
beam  75  feet,  height  45  feet. 
The  word  height  used  in 
the  specification  is  taken  by 
those  who  suppose  a  great 
raft  with  a  house  on  it  to 
mean  the  height  of  the 
house.  No  naval  architect 
would  make  this  mistake,  if 
the  depth  of  hold  had  been 
given,    measured    from    the 


[      a     SONS.      LIMITED. 
Fitit    Kmergeniy    Fl«t 

(With  Editor's  Apology  to  V 


Five  thousand  years  before  ihe  times  of 
Hurley,  Schwab  or  Piez,  Old  Noah  built  a 
record  ship  from  wood  of  gopher  trees.  Asso- 
ciatfd  on  the  job  were  Japhet.,Hain  and  Shem. 
To  fill  their  contract  took  some  "pep,"  but  It 
was  up  to  them.  Far  greater  architect  had  they 
than  Ferris.  Hough  or  Ward,  no  board  inspec- 
tors e'er  di^-turbed  the  men  in  Noah's  yard. 
If  Union  Labor  at  this  work  got  seven  cents 
a  day,  they  thought  old  Noah  quite  an  ass  for 
giving  theni  such  pay.  She  was  not  burdened 
with  a  name  from  Mrs.  Wilson's  Sires;  no 
charming  maiden  at  her  bows  a  champagne 
bottle  fires.  And  yet  from  off  her  ways  she 
Hoats  with  eighteen  thousand  tons  and  all  the 
bold  progenitors  of  Allies  and  of  Huns.  If 
hull  of  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  this  record  can 
dispute,  let  her  get  up  full  head  of  steam,  we'd 
like  to  hear  her  loot. 


shelter  deck  down   to  the   inner  skin   of   the   bot- 
tom, the  word  depth   would  have  been   used,  but 
the  dimensions  here  given  is  what  the  naval  archi- 
tect calls   the  moulded   depth,   which  is   measured 
up    from    a    level    line 
under    the    bottom    to 
another  level  line  from 
the    top    of    the    deck, 
and  is  really  the  height 
of  the  ship. 

The  precise  shape  of 
the  ark  has  been  the 
subject  of  no  little 
controversy.  The  He- 
brew word  for  it  is  ap- 
parently Egyptian  and 
is  translated  in  the 
Greek  version  by  the 
word  for  a  wooden 
box,  chest  or  cofTer. 
Whoever  has  seen  an 
Egyptian  mummy 
knows  that  the  coffin 
or  chest  in  which  it 
lies  is  like  a  long  boat, 
and  has  near  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ark. 

At  the  time  of  the 
truce  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the 
Dutch  in  1609,  there 
lived  at  Hoorn,  in  the 
North  Holland,  a  Men- 
nonist,  Peter  Jansen, 
by  name,  who  took  the 
notion  that  he  would 
build  a  ship  of  the 
same  proportion  as 
>  lighKrcd  th<  itk  Noah's  ark,  only  small- 

er, that  is,  120  feet 
long,  20  feet  beam  and  12  feet  high.  While  it  was 
building  everyone  laughed  at  him,  but  Dutchman- 
like,  he  kept  sturdily  on,  and  found  in  the  end 
that  it  justified  his  expectations,  for  when  launched 
it  proved  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  other  ships 
of  the  time.  The  result  was  that  the  Dutch  built 
many  others  like  it,  calling  them  Noah's  Arks — in 
fact  they  have  been  the  typical  canal  boat  ever  since. 
It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  our  modern  dread- 
noughts are  practically  the 
same  dimensions  as  Noah's 
Ark  only  with  sharper  ends, 
as  they  have  to  make  great 
speed,  while  Noah's  ship 
had  only  to  drift.  The  fin- 
ished weight  of  Noah's  Ark 
with  clean  sweeped  hold,  if 
I  am  correct  about  the 
thickness  of  materials  in  the 
hull,  would  be  about  8,300 
tons,  and  if  her  ends  were 
shaped  as  I  think  they 
w«re,  she  drew  9  feet  2 
inches  light  and  if  loaded 
to  30  feet  draft,  which 
would  leave  IS  feet  free 
board,    she    would    take    a 
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use   his  influence  with   Pharaoh   to   have   the   He- 
brews set  free.     So  that  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  set  back  the  date  of  the  flood  or  the  building  of 
Noah's  big  ship  in  or 
that  happened  in  Egj 
his   seven   great-grar 
Moreover,   Egypt, 
like    'the    other 
great    n  ations 
originating  in  the 
cradle   of  the  hu- 
man race,  had  its 
story  of  the  flood 
that      had      come 
with  the  first  set- 
tlers  of   the    land 
and     the     disper- 
sion     that      took 
place      after     the 
flood,      but       the 
flood    that    Moses 
tells    of    and    the 
ship     that     Noah 
built      argues      a 
very       advanced 
knowledge      and 
experience  on  the 
part  of  its  builder 
and    his    contem- 
poraries  who 
must   have   work- 
ed   on    the    ship. 
However      little 
they  may   have  credited   his   story  of   the  coming 
deluge,  disaster  came  to  them  because  they  could 
not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  building  ships  or  any 
profit  in  it  to  the  builders.    The  inability  to  under- 
stand  the  need   of  ships   is   an   antedeluvian   folly 
that  may  end  in  disaster  to  us. 
This  article  first   appeared   in   the   Sunday   "Ex- 


aminer" several  years  ago  and  on  account  of  the 
prominence  of  the  author  as  a  naval  architect  and 
engineer  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
ners.  We  are  reprint- 
is  in  line  with  several 
lich  we  have  been  run- 
ning in  the  past 
isues  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  which 
we  have  in  mind 
in  future  num- 
bers, and  second- 
ly, because  it  has 
a  direct  bearing 
on  the  attitude  of 
the  popular  mind 
toward  the  pro- 
gram of  wooden 
shipbuilding.  We 
are  being  told  by 
every  one  who 
does  not  know 
anything  about 
shipbuilding  ex- 
cept what  they 
have  read  in  the 
newspapers  that 
wooden  shipbuild- 
ing is  a  failure. 
That  an  antedi- 
lu  via.n  patriarch 
could  five  thou- 
sand years  ago, 
without  modern 
tools,  cranes,  the  aid  of  steam,  labor  unions,  or 
even  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  build  a 
wooden  hull  capable  of  carrying  18,000  deadweight 
tons  proves  that  the  wooden  shipbuilding  industry 
is  well  worth  considering  as  a  factor  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  world. — Editor. 


•tk  in  dock 


San  Francisco  Port  Changes 


The  port  of  San  Francisco  is  to  be  opened  to 
the  maritime  commerce  of  the  world  on  a  free  ship 
basis  on  January  1,  1919.  All  berthing  charges 
against  the  ship  now  in  vogue  are  to  be  removed. 
The  charge  is  to  be  put  on  the  cargo.  Existing 
cargo  tolls  of  five  cents  a  ton  will  be  raised  to  fif- 
teen cents  a  ton. 

The  programme  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
port  system  of  revenue,  in  practice  since  San  Fran- 
cisco was  a  seaport  under  Government  operation, 
has  been  announced  by  the  State  Board  of  flar- 
bor  Commissioners. 

Regular  steamship  lines,  foreign,  off-shore  and 
intercoastal,  are  to  be  assigned  permanent  berts 
only  upon  the  condition  that  they  shall  maintain 
not  less  than  eight  regular  sailings  a  year,  or  at 
least  twelve  unscheduled  vessels  in  the  trade.  That 
class  of  shipping  is  to  benefit  from  a  lower  rental 
charge  by  reducing  it  about  one-fifth  the  existing 
dock  rentals. 

The  change  to  be  effected,  according  to  the  Har- 
bor Board,  will  appeal  first  to  the  great  fleet  of  un- 
assigned  ships,  looking  the  world  over  for  freight 
charters  and  always  attracted  to  the  port,  all  things 


else  being  equal,  which  relieves  the  ship  of  the  bur- 
den of  port  costs. 

In  the  same  connection  the  Harbor  Board  will 
put  into  effect  new  rules  concerning  cargo  handling 
on  the  docks  calculated  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
dangers  of  congestion,  while  measurably  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  pier  system  of  the  port. 

To  that  end  and  following  largely  the  line  of 
recommendations  made  by  a  special  committee  on 
port  charges  and  revenue  recently  made  to  the 
board,  there  will  be  instituted  a  new  plan  of  cargo 
demurrage  charges.  Steamships  will  be  required 
to  discharge  or  load  a  minimum  of  500  tons  daily, 
excess  time  demurrage  to  be  charged  in  the  form 
of  rental  for  dock  use.  Cargo  is  to  be  removed  by 
consignees  as  soon  as  discharged.  After  five  days 
demurrage  will  be  charged  against  coastwise  cargo 
and  after  ten  days  from  discharge  of  ship  on  off- 
shore and  foreign  cargo. 

.■Application  of  the  rules  and  regulations  touching 
the  removal  of  delayed  cargo  on  docks  will  be  made 
more  drastic  by  the  board  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  entire  port  charge  system. 


ON  page  73  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Review,  Oc- 
tober issue,  there  are  the  following  figures: 
The  berthing  frontage  of  San  Francisco 
waterfront  is  about  twelve  miles  and  roughly 
7,500,000  tons  of  vessels  were  accommodated  in 
1916.  This  may  mean  deadweight  tonnage  or 
something  else,  but  it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
approximating  the  tonnage  transferred. 

Twelve  miles  equals  63,360  feet,  which,  multi- 
plied by  500  (tons),  gives  31,680,000  tons  which 
it  is  possible  to  transfer  yearly.  Dividing  this  by 
7,500,000,  the  present  tonnage,  would  indicate  that 
with  the  berthing  frontage,  it  would  be  possible 
to  increase  the  present  tonnage  capacity  of  the 
waterfront  by  about  four. 

The  ratio  between  improved  berthing  frontage 
and  those  unimproved  given  is  about  three  or  four 
to  one — that  is,  500  tons  to  150  tons.'  Probably, 
if  the  actual  useful  working  berthing  frontage  was 
measured,  and  the  short  heads  of  slips  and  ends 
of  narrow  piers,  etc.,  not  available  for  berthing, 
were  subtracted,  it  would  be  shown  that  the  pres- 
ent actual  tonnage  was  not  far  from  150  tons  per 
linear  berthing  frontage  per  year,  while  it  is  known 
that  500  tons  are  possible. 

San  Francisco,  therefore,  has  a  possible  trans- 
ferring tonnage  capacity  of  between  22,500,000  and 
30,000,000  tons  per  annum  instead  of  7,500,000  tons. 
•  The  berthing  frontage,  or  the  pier  waterfront,  is 
ample. 

By  installing  a  sufficient  number  of  external 
cranes  for  transferring  and  internal  cranes  for 
handling  to  prevent  pier  area  congestion,  there  can 
be  attained  this  500  tons  per  linear  foot  per  year. 

San  Francisco  is  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
efficient.  There  should  not  be  less  than  eight  ex- 
ternal cranes  per  berth,  six  each  of  2^4  tons,  and 
two  each  of  five  tons  capacity.  One  or  two  cranes 
per  berth  are  of  little  value.  If  there  are  four 
hatches  to  the  ship,  three  hatches  would  be  idle  or 
inefficiently  worked. 

The  120  acres  of  pier  area,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  twelve  miles  of  berthing  frontage, 
indicates  that  while  the  berthing  frontage  will  ac- 
commodate 160  ships  of  a  certain  length  and  ca- 
pacity, yet  with  the  present  method  of  handling 
on  the  piers  there  is  only  room  for  the  full  cargoes 
of  about  90  vessels,  tiering  to  the  usual  height  of 
five  feet.  The  berthing  capacity  is  therefore  nearly 
double  that  of  the  pier  area  hoMing  capacity. 

If  external  traveling  gantry  jib  cranes  are  in- 
stalled so  as  to  unload  the  cargoes  three  times  as 
fast  as   at  present,   or  that   three   times   as   many 


ships  can  berth  in  a  definite  period  of  time,  then 
480  ships  can  be  berthed,  while  only  the  cargoes 
of  90  can  be  placed  on  the  piers. 

By  tiering  with  overhead  cranes  with  adjustable 
loops  which  do  not  occupy  any  floor  space  in  their 
operation,  so  as  to  increase  the  holding  capacity 
by  four,  and  by  removing  the  cargoes  within  twen- 
ty-four or  forty-eight  hours  from  the  piers  by  drays 
and  the  cargoes  over  the  ship's  sides  upon  lighters, 
the  berthing  and  holding  capacities  can  be  balanced 
and  the  pier  area  congestion  will  disappear. 

When  the  tonnage  of  the  port  begins  to  rise 
above  20,000,000  tons  annually,  then  the  construc- 
tion of  new  piers  or  quays  is  unavoidable.  There 
is  now  an  excess  terminal  capacity,  provided  proper 
facilities  are  added. 

The  above  conclusions  are  only  another  way 
of  expressing  what  has  already  been  demonstrated 
in  the  excellent  reports  of  the  civic  and  business 
organizations  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 


Rogers,  Brown  &  Company,  importers  and  ex- 
porters, with  headquarters  in  Seattle,  announce 
that  after  November  1,  1918,  the  address  of  the 
New  York  office  will  be  changed  from  1916  Corn 
Exchange  Bank  building  to  44  Cedar  street.  New 
York  City.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness in  New  York  made  necessary  immediate  ad- 
ditions to  the  working  force  and  this  branch  has 
now  1,100  square  feet  on  the  fourteenth  floor  at 
the  above  address.  The  tremendous  development 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Rogers,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  estab- 
lished in  May  of  this  year.  The  personnel  was 
composed  of  Mr.  Fred  M.  Chapman,  manager,  and 
a  stenographer.  At  the  present  time  the  work- 
ing force  consists  of  Mr.  Chapman,  two  active 
salesmen,  three  stenographers,  and  a  bookkeeper 
and  accountant.  It  is  expected  that  the  force 
will  be  further  increased  shortly  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  growing  business. 


Thorndyke  it  Trenholm  of  Seattle  have  increased 
their  organization  so  as  to  include  Portland.  This 
firm  is  engaged  principally  in  handling  the  French 
steam  auxiliary  schooners  that  the  Foundation 
Company  is  delivering  to  the  Republic  of  France. 
that  templets  are  brought  directly  to  the  park  by 
an  inclined  runway,  and  after  using  are  stored  in 
a  building  at  head  of  park.  No  templet  need  be 
carried  more  than  300  feet  from  either  mould  loft 
tir  laying-off  park. 


The  Great  Drive  on  the  West  Front 


Vessels 
Pacific  Coast  Shipyards 162 

Atlantic  Coast  Shipjrards 94 

Great  Lakes  Shipyards 139 

Gulf  Shipyards  4 

Japan  Shipyards 9 


Total 


THE  way  in  which  the 
West  has  plunged  into 
the  job  of  shipbuild- 
ing, is  one  of  the  in- 
spiring things  of  the  war. 
When  the  sudden  call  came 
for  this  Nation,  whose  flag 
had  almost  disappeared  from 
the  seas,  to  build  an  enor- 
mous number  of  ships  and 
to  build  them  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  owned  but  a  few  ship- 
yards, figuratively  threw  off 
its  coat,  rolled  up  its  sleeves 
and  went  at  it. 

Up  and  down  its  long  length  of  coast  line  it 
could  muster  only  2i  yards.  It  rapidly  established 
30  more,  brought  into  the  S3  the  brawn  and 
muscle  of  the  Pacific  Slope  and  the  result — ^but 
wait  a  minute. 

There  were  on  September  1,  203  shipyards  with 
1,020  ways  in  the  the  country,  most  of  them  new, 
products  of  the  war.  In  September  the  various 
yards  made  delivery  of  74  ships  aggregating  362,- 
635  deadweight  tons,  a  world  record.  Into  this 
record  stepped  the  hustling  western  yards  with  a 
quota  of  i7  completed  vessels  aggregating  209,605 
deadweight  tons,  more  than  the  combined  output 
of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Great  Lakes  shipyards. 

"Some  of  the  finest  records,  perhaps  the  very 
finest,  of  shipbuilding  achievement  made  since  we 
entered  this  war,  have  been  scored  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,"  said  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Director  General 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  in  his  San 
Francisco  speech  on  July  4. 

"It  was  out  here  in  the  West  that  speed  records 
were  first  made  in  the  shipyards,"  he  said.  "Be- 
fore the  war  it  took  from  six  months  to  a  year 
to  build  the  largest  types  of  steel  ships,  but  the 
Pacific  Coast  cut  down  this  time  to  90  days  and 
then  to  55  days." 

The  San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Company  built 
the  first  concrete  ship  propelled  by  steam  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  "Faith,"  a  5,000  ton 
cargo  carrier  now  in  service.  The  "Faith"  was 
built  for  private  parties  and  her  success  induced 
the  Shipping  Board  to  construct  shipyards  for  the 
construction  of  concrete  ships.  The  board  now 
has  five  shipyards  for  the  production  of  this  type 
of  ship,  two  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  one  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  one  at  San  Diego,  Cal.  The  three 
other  yards  are  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  and  Mobile,  Ala..  The  present  construc- 
tion program  provides  for  38  tankers  and  cargo 
ships  of  7,800  deadweight  tons.  The  first  of  the 
Government  built  concrete  ships  is  scheduled  to 
be  launched  early  in  December. 

At  Seattle,  on  September  16,  1917,  the  Skinner 
&  Eddy  Corporation  delivered  the  first  requisi- 
tioned steel  vessel  taken  over  by  the  Shipping 
Board.  This  was  the  "Jeannette  Skinner,"  a  cargo 
vessel  of  8,660  deadweight  tons.  The  first  contract 
steel  vessel  owned  by  the  Shipping  Board  was  also 


DELIVERIES  BY  SECTIONS  FROM 
AUGUST,  1917,  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1918 


Tons 
1,149,685 

678,090 

461,535 

14,000 

73,052 


.408        2,376,362 


delivered  at  Seattle  by  the 
Skinner  &  &Eddy  Corpora- 
tion, on  January  5,  1918. 
This  was  the  8,571  ton 
"Western  Hero,"  first  nam- 
ed "Seattle." 

On  May  18,  1918,  the  first 
wood  ship  was  launched  at 
Seattle  for  the  board,  the 
"Boulton,"  3,500  deadweight 
tons,  and  from  the  same 
yard,  that  of  Meacham  & 
Babcock,  two  more  were 
launched  on  July  4  of  a 
deadweight  tonnage  of  7,000 
tons,    and    the    site    of    thi » 

yard   was  a   sand   dune  on   year  previous. 

On  May  27,  1918,  Kruse  &  Banks  at  North  Bend, 

Ore.,  delivered  the  first  wood  ship  to  the  Shipping 

Board— the  "North  Bend,"  3,500  tons. 

As  an  example  of  how  quickly  vessels  built  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  elsewhere  by  the  board  are 
placed  in  service,  the  case  of  the  "Quidnic,"  a 
3,500  deadweight  tgn  wood  vessel  built  by  Kruse 
&  Banks,  North  Bend,  Ore.,  is  interesting  and 
characteristic.  This  vessel  was  delivered  to  the 
Shipping  Board  on  June  30,  1918,  and  five  days 
thereafter,  on  July  5,  was  sent  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  aid  in  relieving  acute  shortage  on  the 
islands  due  to  the  regular  vessels  being  sent  to 
the  Atlantic. 

The  Seattle  yards  of  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  Cor- 
poration lead  all  shipyards  in  deliveries  of  com- 
pleted vessels. 

The  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation  delivered  the 
first  five  contract  steel  vessels  to  the  Shipping 
Board,  among  them  the  *'West  Lianga,"  a  freighter 
of  8,543  deadweight  tons.  This  vessel  was  com- 
pleted in  78  calendar  days,  which  still  stands  as 
the  record  of  a  vessel  of  that  tonnage. 

This  corporation  has  built  and  completed  in 
less  than  a  year  22  steeu  vessels,  21  cargo  and  1 
tanker,  totaling  194,895  deadweight  tons  or  about 
one-eleventh  of  all  the  new  vessels  delivered  to 
the  Shipping  Board. 

On  October  5  the  manager  of  this  corporation 
announced  that  henceforth  the  corporation  was 
prepared  to  launch  and  deliver  one  ship  a  week. 

From  the  time  the  present  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  took  charge  of  and  established  ship- 
yards in  the  United  States,  that  is,  in  August, 
1917,  down  to  October  1,  its  program  of  construc- 
tion has  increased  the  sea-going  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  by  408  vessels  of  2,376,362  dead- 
weight tons. 

Of  this  tonnage  the  Pacific  Coast  contributed 
162  vessels  of  1,149,685  deadweight  tons,  or  over 
39  per  cent  in  the  number  of  vessels,  and  over  48 
per  cent  in  deadweight  tonnage. 

The  shipyards  on  the  Pacific  Coast  delivered  to 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  September, 
Z7  completed  vessels  of  209,605  deadweight  tons — 
16  steel  vessels,  aggregating  134,940  tons,  and  21 
wood  vessels  aggregating  74,665  tons — more  than 
58  per  cent  of  the  entire  tonnage  delivered  during 
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the  month  from  all  the  shipyards  in  the  United 
States.  The  Pacific  Coast  shipyards  are  located 
in  three  States — Washington,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  September  deliveries  to  the  Shipping  Board 
from  American  shipyards  broke  all  monthly  rec- 
ords in  the  history  of  shipbuilding.  There  were  de- 
livered 74  vessels — 45  steel  of  259,970  deadweight 
tons,  and  29  wood  vessels  (including  three  com- 
posite vessels)  of  102,665  deadweight  tons,  an  ag- 
gregate of  362,635  deadweight  tons  and  one  steel 
vessel  of  6,695  deadweight  tons  delivered  from 
Japan,  a  grand  total  of  369,330  deadweight  tons. 

The  Pacific  Coast  deliveries  were  distributed  as 
follows : 

In  California  the  deliveries  in  September  were 
10  vessels  aggregating  74,140  deadweight  tons,  as 
follows : 

San  Franci.sco  District — 6  steel  vessels  of  an  ag- 
gregate of  52,340  tons. 


Grays  Harbor  District — 3  wood  vessels  aggre- 
gating 10,665  deadweight  tons. 

Thirty-one  vessels  of  an  aggregate  of  175,665 
deadweight  tons  were  launched  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  a  vessel  a  day  and  one  over,  in  September. 
They  comprised  13  steel  boats  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  112,500  deadweight  tons,  and  18  wood 
boats  of  a  tonnage  of  63,165  deadweight  tons.  The 
vessels  were  distributed  as  follows: 

In  Washington  14  vessels,  6  steel  and  8  wood, 
were  launched  in  September  aggregating  80,265 
deadweight   tons. 

Seattle  District — 5  steel  vessels  of  44,600  dead- 
weight tons  and  2  wood  vessels  of  7,000  dead- 
weight tons,  a  total  of  51,600  deadweight  tons. 

Tacoma  District — 1  steel  vessel,  7,500  dead- 
weight tons,  and  4  wood  vessels,  14,000  tons,  total 
21, .500  deadweight  tons. 

Grays  Harbor — 2  wood  vessels,  7,165  deadweight 
tons. 


Los  Angeles  District — 2  steel  vessels,  totaling 
14,800  tons. 

Humboldt  Hay  District — 2  wooden  vessels  to- 
taling 7,000  tons. 

In  Oregon  the  total  deliveries  in  September  were 
12  vessels  aggregating  48,300  deadweight  tons,  as 
follows : 

Portland  District— 1  steel  vessel  of  8.800  dead- 
weight Ions,  and  8  wood  vessels  aggregating  29,000 
tons,  a  total  of  9  vessels  and  37,800  tons. 

Coos  Bay  District — 3  wood  vessels  aggregating 
10.500  tons. 

In  Washington  the  total  deliveries  in  Septem- 
ber were  15  vessels,  aggregating  87.165  dead- 
weij;ht  tons,  as  follows: 

Seattle  District — 5  slecl  vessels  of  an  aggresate 
of  44,000  deadweight  tons,  and  2  wood  vessels,  ag- 
gregating 7.000  tons,  a  total  of  51,000  tons. 

Tacoma  District — 2  steel  vessels  a^'s^rcgating  15,- 
000  tons,  and  3  wood  vessels  aggregating  10..=^00 
tons,  a  total  of  25,500  tons. 


In  Oregon  9  vessels  were  launched  in  Septem- 
ber in  the  Portland  or  Columbia  River  District, 
2  steel  vessels,  12.600  tons,  and  7  wood  ves.sels. 
i4,5CO  tons,  total  37,100  deadweight  tons. 

In  California  8  ves.-iels  were  launched  in  Septem- 
ber. 5  steel  and  3  wood,  aggregating  .S8.300  dead- 
weight tons,  as  follows: 

San  Francisco  District — 3  steel  vessels,  33,000 
tons,  and  I  wood  vessel.  3.500  tons,  total  36,500 
deadweight  tons. 

Los  Angeles  District— 2  steel  ve.ssels.  14,800 
tons,  and  1  woo.l  vessel.  3,500  tons,  total  18,300 
deadweight  tons. 

Humboldt  Bay  District — 1  wood  vessel,  3,500 
deadweight  tons. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  divided  into  three  districts 
^districts' 7,  8,  and  11 — the  United  States  being 
<livi(led  into  eleven  districts  by  the  board.  On 
Si'])tiMnber  1  there  were  203  completed  shipyards 
in  the  L'nited  States,  53  being  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company 


THE  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Company  was  organized  in  April,  1917,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  shipbuilding  and  re- 
pair plant  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  with  Mr.  Fred  L.  Baker  as 
president  and  treasurer;  Mr.  S.  L.  Naphtaly,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager;  Mr.  Fred  A.  Gard- 
ner, engineer  in  chief;  Mr.  E.  M.  Leaf,  secretary, 
and  Mr.  F.  P.  Ducklee.  assistant  secretary. 

After  a  thorough  survey  of  a  number  of  loca- 
tions, the  prCvSent  site  was  selected  on  account  of 
its  many  natural  advantages  and  future  possibilit- 
ies. The  site  comprises  sixty-nine  acres  on  what 
was  formerly  known  as  "Smith's"  Island,  in  the 
West  Basin  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  a  marshy 
swamp  entirely  under  water  at  high  tide.  The 
problem  then  prCvSented  itself  of  not  only  ])uildinj4 
a  shipyard  and  providing  the  numerous  ])uilditigs, 
building  ships,  wharves  and  tools,  but  of  first  pro- 
viding the  "terra  firma"  on  which  to  construct 
these  essential  features. 

On  May  14,  1917,  the  first  contract  for  eight 
8800-ton  steel  freighters  was  entered  into  with  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  L'pon  the  signing  of  this  contract, 
orders  were  immediately  placed  with  the  steel  mills 
for  the  required  amount  of  steel  materials  for  the 
ships.  Orders  were  also  placed  for  building  mate- 
rials for  the  building  ships,  wharves  and  shop  build- 
ings and  for  the  numerous  tools  required  by  the 
various  departments. 

On  May  21,  1917,  actual  construction  work  was 
commenced  on  the  shipyard  site.  The  property 
was  surveyed  and  locations  established  for  the 
building  slips,  wharves  and  buildings.  The  first 
construction  work  consisted  of  building  a  retaining 
wall  along  the  front  of  the  present  building  slips, 
and  (Ml  June  8,  1017,  dredging  operations  w-ere 
commenced.  The  dredging  in  front  of  the  slips 
and  wharves  served  a  dual  purpose.  It  provided 
the  necessary  depth  of  water  for  launching  ships 
and  a  deep  water  channel  from  the  shipyard  to  the 
sea.  It  also  transf(^rnied  the  sixtv-nine  acres  of 
marsh  land  into  high,  level  ground  suitable  to 
carry  foundations  for  buildings  and  heavy  ma- 
chine t<M>ls. 

On  June  1,  1*>17.  the  first  pile  was  driven  for 
l>uilding  Slip  Xo.  1.  Slips  Xos.  2,  3  and  4  fol- 
lowed immediately,  and  at  the  same  time  work  was 
commenced  on  iMtting-out  Wharf  Xo.  1. 

On  June  15,  1^>17,  the  engineering  force  removed 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  shipyard,  and,  together 
with  the  executive  staff,  tO(ik  up  quarters  in  the 
j^reseiit  i^eneral  «>ffice  building,  which  is  the  orig- 
inal ooiistructiun  office  with  considerable  additions 
and  extensions. 

The  first  carload  ni  steel  materials  for  ship  con- 
siructi«Mi  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  on  July  13,  1917. 
As  the  ]>unches,  slioars  and  other  tools  for  the  plate 
sho|i  were  not  \el  in  « •iteration,  the  fiat  keel  plates 
for  Hulls  Xos.  1,  2  and  3  were  cut,  punched  and 
formed  ai  the  >lut|w  ,»i  the  l»aker  Iron  Works  in 
L(»s   Ani^ieles  and   then   brought  to  the  shipyard. 

On  July  23.  l^MT.  the  keel  for  Hull  Xo.  1,  S.  S. 
*\\ccomac"  was  laid  in  building  Slip  Xo.  1  and  ship 
building  <»peraiions  were  commenced.  Keels  for 
Hulls  Xos.  2.  3  and  4  were  laid  in  rapid  succession. 


the  keel  for  Hull  No.  4  being  laid  August  31,  1917. 

Construction  work  was  rushed  on  buildings  for 
the  plate  and  angle  shops  and  mould  loft,  and  also 
for  the  machine  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  joiner  shop 
and  compressor  plant.  With  the  arrival  of  tools 
and  equipment,  these  departments  were  put  in  op- 
eration and  commenced  to  do  their  share  of  the 
work  of  producing  ships. 

On  October  18,  1917,  a  second  contract  was  en- 
tered into  with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  the  construction 
of  twelve  more  vessels  identical  with  those  already 
under  way.  Slips  X'^os.  5  and  6  and  Fitting-out 
Wharf  Xo  2  were  constructed  and  additional  shop 
equipment   obtained. 

It  was  then  decided  to  build  main  engines  for 
the  new  ships  and  the  present  erecting  shop  was 
built  as  an  extension  of  the  machine  shop. 

On  April  1st,  a  third  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  for  ten  more  ships  identical, 
making  thirty  in  all. 

On  December  15,  1917,  Hull  Xo.  1,  S.  S.  "Acco- 
mac''  was  launched  and  completed  on  May  30, 
1918,  and  on  May  31,  1918,  this  ship  started  on  her 
maiden  voyage  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  loaded 
the  greater  part  of  a  cargo  destined  for  "Our 
Boys'*  in  France.  On  her  way  "over  there"  the 
S.  S.  "Accomac"  called  at  San  Pedro  and  took 
aboard  500  tons  of  food  and  clothing,  the  gift  of 
the  people  of  Los  Angeles  to  the  people  of  France. 
Subsequent  reports  from  the  officers  on  S.  S.  **Ac- 
comac"  are  to  the  effect  that  the  voyage  was  most 
successful  and  that  this  first  ship  is  one  of  which 
the  builders  may  well  be  proud. 

The  keel  of  Hull  Xo.  5  was  laid  in  Slip  No.  1 
immediately  after  the  launching  of  Hull  No.  1  and 
the  same  procedure  has  followed  oh  the  other  slips, 
the  launching  of  one  vessel  being  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  laying  of  the  keel  of  another. 

Today  the  yard  record  stands  as  having  built 
and  delivered^  eight  ships,*  and  they  are  all  busily 
engaged  in  overseas  trade.  Fourteen  vessels  have 
been  launched  and  keels  laid  of  a  total  of  twenty 
ships,  and  materials  are  now  being  fabricated  for 
Hulls  Xos.  21  and  22. 

On  July  10,  1918,  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  awarded  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany a  contract  for  ten  more  ships,  making  a  grand 
total  of  forty  vessels  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
po  rat  ion. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  men  at  the  head  of  the 
company,  first  for  the  organization  and  realization 
of  a  company  and  plant  which  materialized  so 
quickly  at  the  call  of  the  Government,  and  sec 
ondlv,  for  the  efficiency  of  the  work  which  ha 
been  turned  out  and  that  which  is  now  in  proces 

Cireat  credit  is  due  also  to  those  heads  of  d 
partments  who  through  co-operation  have  assist 
the  management  to  bring  the  company  to  its  pre 
ent  system  of  organization. 

S])ace  will  not  permit  a  description  of  each 
partment    in    detail,    and    it    would   be    difficult 
select  a  single  department  which  has   made  mo 
pn\gress  than  another.    The  emergency  of  war 
ditions,  of  necessity,  created  delays,  particularly 
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together  with  a  very  complete  equipment  of  special 
machinery  for  tool  making. 

For  the  construction  of  the  3500  h.  p.  marine  en- 
gines   which   are   being   built   for   the    Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  a  large  planer  was  required  for 
handling  the  bedplates,  columns  and  cylinders.    As 
it   was   impossible   to   purchase  a  suitable  tool   in 
sufficient  time  for  ths  work,  a  special  closed  planer 
was  built  by  the  shop  itself.     This  planer  has   a 
width  of  13  feet  between  the  housings  and  is  equip- 
ped with  a  22-foot  table  and  a  35-foot  bed.     This 
tool  is  now   being  supplemented 
by  a  96-inch   closed   planer  hav- 
ing  a   22-foot   table   and   35-foot 
bed.      This    tool    is    also    being 
built     by     the     machine     shop. 
There  has  also  been   provided   a 
special  radius  planer  for  machin- 
ing  the    Stephenson    Links,    this 
attachment  being  placed  on  a  32- 
inch  open-side  Deitrich  and  Har- 
vey planer. 

It  was  found  impossible  to 
provide  suitable  boring  mills  for 
boring  the  intermediate  and  low- 
pressure  cylinders  of  the  3500 
horse  power  engines.  These  cyl- 
inders are  respectively  47  inclies 
and  78  inches  in  diameter.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  spe- 
cial vertical  boring  rigs  have 
been    built    which    are   bolted    to       xhomsij.  Aiun.  sumci 

,,         a  ...  ...  ,  Shipbuilding  A  Brs 

the  flanges  of  the  cylinders  and 
are    driven    by    independent    mo- 
tors.     Two   rigs    have    been    buiit    for    machining 
the   intermediate  cylinders   and   two   for   the    low- 
pressure    cylinders.      IJoth    intermediate    and    low- 


Type  of  ship  being  built  al  Ihc  plant  ol  the  Lot  Angeles  Shipbuilding  i 

pressure  cylinders  li.ive  two  piston  valves  and 
a  special  rig  has  also  been  provideil  for  bor- 
ing the  two  valve  chambers  at  once.  This  at- 
tachment is  bolted  to  the  tlange  of  the  cylinders 
and  is  motor  operated. 


In  addition  to  constructing  the  main  engines  for 
the  8800-ton  freighters  now  building,  the  anchor 
windlasses,  steering  engines,  steam  capstans  and 
condensers  are  also  being  constructed  in  the  ma- 
chine shop,  this  work  being  accommodated  in  the 
side  bays  of  the  main  building. 

A  very  large  amount  of  work  has  also  been  done 
in   the   machine   shop   during   the   construction    of 
other   departments  of   the   plant.     This   work   has 
consisted    largely   in    the   making   of   many    small 
tools  and  the  construction  of  a  number  of  steam 
hammers  for  the  blacksmith  shop 
and    at    the    present    time    work 
is  progressing  on  a  large  set   of 
bending  rolls  for  the  plate  shop. 
The    machine    shop   equipment 
of  tools  is  continually  being  in- 
creased   and    when    the    present 
program  of  enlargement  has  been 
carried  out,  the  shop  will   be  in 
position    to    not    only    construct 
the    main    propelling    machinery 
for  the   vessels,  but  also   all   the 
auxiliaries. 

The  plant  is  admirably  situ- 
ated for  transportation  purposes. 
The  tracks  of  the  Pacific  Elec- 
tric Railway  pass  the  gates  to 
the  plant  and  provide  direct  ser- 
vice to  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro 
and    intermediate   and   surround- 

nwndent.  Loa  Anielea        iug      tOWnS       for      pasSCngCr      ser- 
vice,    and     spur     tracks     of     the 
Southern    Pacific    Railroad   enter 
the   plant,    making   available   direct    freight   trans- 
portation. 

With  all  the  contributory  advantages  of  location, 
plant,  efficient  organization  and 
almost  immediate  prospects  of  a 
huge  Pacific  Coast  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  outlook  at  the  plant  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Company  could  not  be 
better.  The  future  is  bright  and 
promising,  not  only  during  the 
completion  of  its  present  con- 
tracts, but  principally  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shipping  which  will 
now  be  indispensable  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country. 

The   management  of  the  com- 
pany   is    as   follows:      President. 
Fred     L.     Baker ;     vice-president 
and     general     manager.     S.     X. 
Xaphtaly;    assistant    to    general 
manager.    L.    E.    Caverly;    comp- 
troller. F,  G.  Phillipps;  plant  eii- 
Dry  Dock  Company       S'"ecr.    W.    D.    Jones ;    superin- 
tendent. Thos.  J.  Allan;   assistant 
superintendent.    Geo.    H.    Green- 
wood;  secretary.   E.   M.   Leaf;  assistant  secretary, 
I-.    D.    Dunckles. 

These  are  the  men  who  are  largely  responsible 
fiir  the  plant's  splendid   success. 
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THAT  active  measures  will  now  be  taken  by 
the  citizens  of  Tacoma  and  Pierce  county,  fol- 
lowing the  vote  to  place  this  port  under  a  port 
commission  basis  is  the  declaration  of  local 
shippers.  The  port  proposition  has  been  before  the 
voters  of  this  city  and  county  at  least  four  times 
and  met  defeat.  Following  the  example  set  and 
with  the  result  shown  by  other  ports  it  was  decided 
this  time  that  the  proposition  must  go  through  and 
it  did  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

For  some  years  the  marine  trade  out  of  Tacoma 
has  not  kept  pace  with  other  coast  ports,  though 
there  has  been  a  steady  gain.  Lack  of  port  facil- 
ities has  in  a  large  measure  been  responsible  for 
this.  The  natural  port  advantages  are  here,  but 
this  has  not  been  bringing  the  trade  that  has  come 
to  other  ports  where  a  less  advantageous  location 
has  been  improved  upon.  A  number  of  steamship 
companies  have  at  different  times  signified  their  in- 
tentions of  making  this  port  a  terminal  point,  but 
have  held  back  on  account  of  the  lack  of  docks. 

In  dock  here  at  the  plant  of  the  Todd  Drydock  & 
Construction  Corporation,  the  steamship  Alaska,  of 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  shows  the  effects 
of  her  bump  into  a  rock  while  on  a  recent  voyage 
south  from  Alaska.  The  stem  of  the  ship  buckled 
with  her  plates  bending  within  like  fingers  inter- 
twining. The  smash  carried  the  plates  back  dan- 
gerously close  to  her  forward  bulkhead.  If  this 
haji  gone  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Alaska  would 
have  gone  down  in  sixty  fathoms  of  water,  as  the 
ledge  broke  off  to  this  depth  where  the  vessel 
rested.  The  accident  occurred  during  a  heavy  fog 
with  the  ship  proceeding  at  very  slow  speed. 

The  arrival  of  the  steamship  "Geo.  W.  Elder" 
early  this  month  attracted  great  attention.  It  has 
been  many  years  since  this  old  coaster  visited  this 


port.  The  vessel  brought  nitrates  to  Du  Pont 
from  the  West  Coast.  The  old  ship  looked  as 
clean   as  a  yacht. 

October  showed  a  number  of  launchings  from 
local  yards  both  in  wood  and  steel  construction, 
while  several  of  the  local  products  sailed  away. 
Since  October  16  there  have  been  six  vessels  placed 
in  the  water,  while  November  will  show  a  larger 
list  than  this.  Among  the  vessels  launched  were 
the  Egalite,  Foundation  yards,  October  7;  the  Fort 
Riley,  from  the  Seaborn  yards,  October  10;  the 
Vailly,  Foundation  yards.  October  16;  Yukon,  from 
the  Todd  Drydock  &  Construction  Corporation 
plant,  October  26;  Justice,  from  the  Foundation 
yards,  October  30. 

Considerable  interest  is  aroused  here  among  bus- 
iness men  and  shipbuilders  over  the  future  of  the 
Foundation  yard.  So  far  as  known,  no  new  work 
has  been  awarded  this  yard.  Contracts  are  said  to 
be  ready  if  the  Emergency  Shipping  Board  heads 
are  willing  to  give  permission  to  start  a  new  con- 
struction program.  At  present  the  company  have 
only  two  vessels  left  to  launch  on  their  contract  of 
twenty  awarded  them  by  the  French  government. 

Sponsored  by  Miss  Llewellyn  Morrison,  sister  of 
President  Phillips  Morrison,  of  the  Seaborn  Ship- 
building Company,  the  Ferris  type  ship  Fort  Rus- 
sell was  successfully  launched  at  this  yard  on  the 
evening  of  November  6.  This  makes  the  tenth  ves- 
sel put  out  at  these  yards  for  the  government  since 
the  war  started. 

It  was  of  considerable  interest  to  Tacoma  ship- 
ping men  when  the  official  announcement  was  made 
here  by  President  H.  F.  Alexander  of  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  that  his  interests,  or  the  Pa- 
cific Alaska  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Pacific 
Steamship   Company,   had   purchased   the   ships   of 
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the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  and  placed 
under  the  Admiral  flag  a  list  of  twenty-two  ships. 
In  connection  with  this,  the  vessels  will  carry  Ta- 
coma  as  their  home  port.  The  Admiral  line  is  now 
operating  with  chartered  vessels  awarded  them 
by  the  Shipping  Board  a  fleet  of  some  forty-six  ves- 
sels. Eight 'of  these  will  be  engaged  in  the  Ori- 
ental service. 

Word  received  by  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  No- 
vember 6,  from  their  outbound  steamship  Borneo 
Maru,  reported  this  vessel  stopped  on  account  of 
an  accident  to  her  steering  gear.  It  was  said  that 
as  soon  as  repairs  could  be  made,  the  vessel  would 
return  to  this  port.  The  ship  was  then  about  800 
miles  out. 

One  of  the  largest  libel  suits  filed  in  the  federal 
court  here  in  a  number  of  years  was  brought  by 
the  Booth  Fisheries  Company  of  Delaware,  the 
Northwestern  Fisheries  Company,  and  Peter  M. 
Nelson,  owner  of  salt  herring  on  board  the  bark  A. 
J.  Fuller.  This  suit  was  the  result  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Fuller  by  the  Mexico  Maru  of  the  O.  S.  K. 
line  in  the  harbor  at  Seattle,  October  '30.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  Fuller  was  owned  by  the  above 
companies  and  worth  $250,000,  with  salmon  cargo 
valued  at  $421,636.20;  labels  at  $1960  and  oil  at 
$5600.  The  complaint  states  that  the  Mexico  Maru 
was  navigated  at  a  high  speed  in  anchorage  grounds 
and  did  not  have  sufficient  watchmen.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  watchman  of  the  Fuller  saw  the  lights  of 
the  steamer  several  minutes  before  the  vessels  col- 
lided. Bond  was  later  furnished  by  the  steamship 
company,  amounting  to  $850,000. 

Tea  inspection  at  the  port  of  Tacoma,  the  exam- 
ining port  for  this  district,  totaled  10,615,098  pounds, 
according  to  United  States  Tea  Examiner  L.  G. 
Fenton.  This  is  the  largest  amount  of  tea  exam- 
ined at  any  port  in  the  United  States  for  one  month. 
This  business  was  greater  for  October  than  for  the 
entire  year  of  1912. 

Suit  has  been  filed  here  in  the  federal  court  by 
the  Fanestrad  Navigation  Company  of  New  York 
against  Andrew  Peterson  and  the  Aberdeen  Ship* 
building  Company.  It  is  alleged  that  Harold  Sae- 
ther  entered  into  a  contract  with  Peterson  to  build 
a  schooner  for  $260,000  and  did  not  agree  with  the 
Aberdeen  Shipbuilding  Company,  who  apparently 
did  the  constructing.  The  vessel  was  defective  in 
gear  and  machinery  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,  for 
which  judgment  is  asked. 

According  to  word  received  by  local  shipping 
men,  Capt.  W.  Frank  Andrews,  of  the  Washington 
Stevedoring  Company,  but  now  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  navy,  is  on  his  way  or  in  French 
waters  with  his  ship. 

Capt.  Jack  Walters,  who  took  the  steamship 
West  Llianga  across,  is  home  again.  Capt.  Wal- 
ters has  been  assigned  another  ship  and  will  do 
some  cruising  in  the  Pacific,  probably  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

On  the  last  voyai^^e  of  the  Garland  line  steamer 
Justin  out  of  here,  Capt.  W.  F.  Eckert  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Eckert.  The  voyai^e  to  an  extent 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  honeymoon.  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Eckert  were  married  last  May.  The  Justin  went 
to  Shanghai  this  voyage.  ^ 

Following  the  lead  of  other  shipyards  through- 
out the  country,  the  boys  at  the  Todd  Drydock  & 
Construction  Corporation  plant  are  publishing  a 
little  monthly  called  ''Down  the  Ways."  Claire 
Bowman  is  one  of  the  very  interested  ones  in  the 


new  publication.  All  the  boys  of  the  yard  are 
contributors. 

The  old  freight  steamer  Transit,  formerly  pow- 
ered with  a  heavy  oil  engine,  has  been  rebuilt  for 
ferry  service,  and  is  now  ready  to  begin  operations 
as  soon  the  county  completes  a  ferry  slip.  The 
ferry  is  owned  by  the  Merchants  Transportation 
Company  of  Tacoma,  which  has  a  contract  with 
the  county  for  the  boat. 

The  largest  quantity  of  salmon  handled  here 
for  a  number  of  years  is  beiYig  put  through  the 
dock  and  stored  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department.  Six  cargoes  at  least  have 
been  discharged,  among  them  those  of  the  sailing 
vessels  Oriental  and  George  Curtis. 


WANTED— ENGINEERS  FOR  U.   S.  NAVY 

The  Navy  Mobilization  Office,  742  Market  street, 
San  Francisco,  today  received  telegraphic  instruc- 
tions from  the  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D. 
C,  to  continue  its  effort  to  secure  deck  and  engi- 
neer officer  material  for  induction  into  naval  ser- 
vice. Engineer  officer  material  will  be  assigned  to 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Steam  Engineering  School,  located 
at  Sevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  last  week  the 
emergency  which  made  necessary  the  original  call 
for  engineers  and  deck  officers  did  not  cease  to 
exist,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  greatly  increased. 
The  country  is  now  faced  with  the  colossal  task 
of  returning  its  '^Victory  Boys"  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  safety  and  personal  comfort. 
This  is  the  task  which  the  Navy  is  now  called 
upon  to  accomplish,  and  it  can  best  be  done  with 
the  co-operation  of  every  man  qualified  for  a  com- 
mission in  these  branches  of  naval  service. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  Steam  Engineering  School  is 
open  to  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40,  who 
meet  the  physical  requirements  of  the  navy  for  line 
officers,  who  are  of  thorough  ability  and  officer- 
like character,  and  who  have  completed  an  engi- 
neering course  (mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  mining 
or  chemical),  at  certain  recognized  technical  schools 
or  who  possess  an  education  and  experience  along 
steam  engineering  lines  adjudged  an  equivalent 
thereof. 

The  course  consists  of  five  months  of  training 
divided  as  follows:  One  month  of  training  at  the 
Naval  Training  Camp,  Pelham  Bay  Park,  New 
York;  one  month  of  technical  work  at  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Steam  Engineering  School;  two  months  of 
practical  training  on  board  ships  and  in  shops  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York ;  one  month  finishing  the 
course  of  instruction  at  the  U.  S.  Navy  Steam  En- 
gineering School. 

A  graduate  of  this  school  will  be  commissioned 
an  ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserv^e  Force  (pay  $1700 
per  annum,  plus  allowance  for  sea  duty  and  de- 
pendents). The  duty  to  w^hich  a  graduate  of  this 
school  will  be  assigned  will  be  that  of  engineer 
officer  in  the  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Navy  for  ser- 
vice on  cargo-carrying  vessels  and  troop  transports. 

Properly  qualified  applicants  will  be  individually 
inducted  into  the  Naval  Reserve  Force,  and  on  be- 
ing assigned  to  the  school  will  be  rated  chief  ma- 
chinist mate,  and  will  draw  the  pay  of  that  rating 
i$S3  a  month,  plus  allowance  for  subsistence,  de- 
pendents and  uniform)  during  the  course  of  in- 
struction. Application  may  be  made  to  Navy  Mobili- 
zation Station,  742  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Structural  Steel  Standardized  Cargo  Vessels 


THE  war  has  brought  about 
a  new  type  of  ship  construc- 
tion, commonly  referred  to 
as  "fabricated  ships,"  which 
only  in  part  describes  the  new 
method  that  we  have  had  to  solve 
in  manufjacturing  structural  steel 
cargo  vessels  at  the  Newark  Bay 
shipyard. 

Our  problem  was  one  of  quan- 
tity production,  thereby  necessi- 
tating thorough  standardization 
of  design,  ship  material,  fabrica- 
tion and  assembly. 

By  referring  to  the  newspa- 
pers during  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  1917,  before 
and  after  we  entered  the  war,  one 
will  note  with  interest  how  much 
discussion  there  was  over  the 
problem  of  new  ship  construc- 
tion made  absolutely  imperative 
by  our  entrance  into  the  great 
world  war.  Some  suggested 
large  numbers  of  small  wooden 
ships  of  1,600  tons  burden,  with 
high  speed.  Others  demanded 
larger  ships,  and  many  agreed 
that  wood  was  the  only  material 
available  to  construct  the  emergency  fleet. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  the  Submarine  Boat  Corpora- 
tion had  completed  for  the  British  Admiralty  550 
submarine  chasers  which  were  built  of  wood,  the 
hull  material  having  been  fabricated  in  its  Bay- 
onne,  New  Jersey,  shops  and  assembled  into  the 
finished  boats  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  Canada. 
This  was  the  first  large  boat  manufacturing  project 
ever  attempted  and  was  successfully  completed 
ahead  of  contract  time;  it  was  the  "model  experi- 
ment" for  the  far  greater  task  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  of  furnishing  to  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  S,000-ton  steel  cargo  ships. 

Our  experience  in  obtaining  the  proper  quality 
of  material  for  wooden  boat  construction,  an  art 
that  had  practically  disappeared,  made  us  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  large  tonnage  desired  in  wooden  ships 
would  be  most  difficult  to  obtain,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  material,  but  also  because  of  the  short- 
age in  wooden  shipbuilding  labor.  Further,  while 
wood  could  be  fabricated  into  boat  material,  never- 
theless the  material  would  not  stay  put  like  steel, 
due  to  shrinkaja:e,  checking  and  rot. 

I' pen  investigation  we  learned  that  the  output 
of  ship  steel  for  months  to  come  had  already  been 
allotted  to  the  established  shipyards  for  merchant 
work  then  under  way  and  for  naval  requirements. 
We  therefore  recommended  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  luncrgency  T'leet  Corporation  in 
April,  1917,  that  in  place  of  wood  we  be  permitted 
to  submit  a  plan  for  manufacturing  steel  shi])s  to 
be   built    with    the   ordinarv   commercial   structural 


The  word  "Fabrication"  in 
connection  with  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  during  the  war 
has  held  a  certain  weird  fas- 
cination for  the  lay  mind.  Its 
use  in  the  public  press  has  con- 
jured up  visions  of  wonderful 
processes  whereby  pieces  of 
ships,  half  ships,  whole  ships, 
'  were  assembled  at  points  far 
from  tide  water  and  were  to 
be  seen  dancing  across  the 
prairies,  hopping  over  the  hills, 
and  plunging  into  the  Atlantic 
to  the  confusion  of  the  U-boats 
and  the  delight  of  starving  mul- 
titudes across  the  sea.  Henry 
R.  Sutphen,  in  his  article,  which 
was  read  before  the  Twenty- 
sixth  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers  held  at 
Philadelphia,  November  14  and 
15,  1918,  teUs  in  very  clear 
fashion  the  true  story  of  the 
great  plan  to  manufacture  cargo 
vessels  from  structural  steel  on 
the  "Fabrication  at  a  Distance*' 
method. — Editor. 


steel  as  had  been  employed  in 
building  our  skyscrapers,  bridges 
and  tanks  from  which  America 
had  obtained  such  a  reputation  in 
steel  construction;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  emergency  and 
the  demand  for  a  large  number 
of  ships,  we  further  suggested 
that  we  be  permitted  to  manu- 
facture ships  and  not  build  them 
one  at  a  time. 

Our  plan  called  for  utilizing 
the  large  number  of  bridge  and 
structural  steel  shops  through- 
out the  country  which  were  not 
then  busy  with  commercial  work 
and  which  could  be  employed  In 
fabricating  steel  shapes  and 
plates  from  accurate  drawings 
and  patterns  which  we  would 
supply.  On  account  of  using 
unclassified  steel,  we  suggested 
that  we  compete  in  size  of  ship 
with  the  then  proposed  wooden 
vessel  of  3.500  tons  deadweight 
capacity,  but  as  we  progressed 
in  the  details  of  design  and  con- 
struction it  was  found  possible 
to  increase  the  deadweight  ca- 
pacity and  still  retain  standardization  in  design 
and   material   to   5,000   tons,   which   is   the   size   of 

the  ship  we  are  now  producing  in  quantity.  This 
size  was  fixed  for  other  reasons.  An  analysis  of 
pre-war  merchant  shipping  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  average  commercial  cargo  carrier  ranged  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  tons  with  a  full  load  speed 
of  9  knots.  It  was  therefore  believed  that  a 
5,000-ton  craft,  able  to  make  lOyi  knots  per  hour, 
would  be  preferable  and  probably  prove  a  desir- 
able type  for  service  in  the  years  to  come.  Fur- 
ther, and  of  no  less  importance,  careful  investi- 
gation showed  that  the  unit  features  of  a  5,000- 
ton  ship,  fabricated  at  more  or  less  distant  out- 
lying plants,  would  utilize  freight  car  capacities  to 
their  fullest  and  most  economical  extent  and  still 
carry  out  the  plan  of  having  as  many  rivets  as 
possible  driven  at  the  fabricating  shops.  A  total 
of  427,000  rivets  is  required  to  be  driven  for  one 
of  these  hulls,  and  of  this  total  over  100,000  are 
driven  at  the  fabricating  plants,  where  the  work 
is  done  on  a  much  more  economical  basis  than  in 
the  shipyard.  For  illustration,  the  smokestacks 
were  so  designed  that  their  maximum  diameter 
came  within  the  width  of  an  ordinary  gondola  car, 
permitting  the  stacks  to  be  shipped  completely 
assembled.  The  floors  with  intercostals  were  as- 
sembled in  groups-  of  three,  the  ordinary  36-foot 
flat  or  gondola  car  carrying  six  sets  of  floors 
which,  when  loaded,  kept  within  the  railway  clear- 
ance. Tt  was  recognized  at  the  start  that  the 
railroads  would  be  heavily  burdened  and,  as  a 
very  wide  region   would   have  to  be   drawn   upon 
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to  furnish  material,  it  was  absolutely  essential 
that  the  car  space  should  be  made  the  most  of, 
so  that  the  fewest  possible  carriers  would  be 
needed  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  supplies  to  the 
assembly  yard  on   Newark   Bay. 

Our  problem  was  first  to  use  commercial  struc- 
tural shapes  and  plates  that  could  be  had  in  large 
quantities,  and  design  the  ships  so  that  these 
could  be  assembled  with  a  minimum  of  altera- 
tion through  bending,  and  next  that  the  plans 
should  be  so  developed  that  the  bridge  builder 
and  the  structural  shops  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  reading  the  drawings  and  adapting  their  expe- 
rience and  equipment  to  the  fabrication  of  the 
parts  for  ship  construction.  The  naval  architect 
had  to  speak  and  draw  in  terms  familiar  to  the 
great  army  of  structural  steel  workers,  requiring 
some  radical  modifications  in  the  matter  of  classi- 
fication details,  and  imposing  rather  pronounced 
departures  from  the  ordinary  shipshaped  models, 
in  order  that  the  materials  at  hand  might  be  incor- 
porated in  the  most  efficient  manner  for  maximum 
production  and  accuracy  of  fit.  In  brief,  this 
necessitated  the  elimination  of  curves  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  straight  lines  and  angles  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

The  decks  are  without  camber  and  generally 
without  sheer,  the  sides  throughout  the  length  of 
the  parallel  body  are  perpendicular;  the  bottom  is 
flat,  and  is  merged  with  the  sides  by  a  short  and 
abrupt  curved  bilge.  By  eliminating  the  dead-rice 
characteristics  of  the  vessel  it  was  possible  to  adopt 
a  uniform  size  of  floor  throughout  the  parallel  body 
and  to  have  recourse  to  longitudinals  which  would 
all  be  of  the  same  height.  Forward  and  aft  of  the 
parallel  body  the  model  subscribes  with  reasona- 
ble closeness  to  that  of  the  accepted  design  of 
ocean-going  carriers. 

From  the  tests  made  at  the  Government  Model 
Experiment  Basin  it  was  disclosed  that  the  ships 
are  rather  economical  in  their  propulsive  require- 
ments, with  a  block  co-efficient  of  0.76.  Their 
drive  is  as  easy  as  the  ordinary  model  of  cargo 
carrier  of  like  displacement  and  similar  speed.  The 
effect  of  the  usual  sheer  is  obtained  by  giving  the 
upper  deck,  forward,  a  flat  rise  of  5  feet  to  the 
stem.  This,  with  the  usual  flaring  bow,  gives  the 
desired  measure  of  added  buoyancy  when  driving 
into  a  head  sea.  The  parallel  middle  body  consti- 
tutes about  43  per  cent  of  the  ship's  total  length. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  general  character- 
istics are  as  follows: 

Length  between  perpendiculars,  324  feet. 

Length  over  all,  about  335  feet  6  inches. 

Beam,  molded,  46  feet. 

Depth  at  side  to  upper  deck,  28  feet  6  inches. 

Load  draft,  about  22  feet  11   inches. 

Number  of  propellers,   1. 

Propelling  engine,  turbine  of  1500  horsepower. 

Speed,  lOj^  knots  an  hour. 

Deadweight  capacity,  5000  tons. 

The  ships  are  constructed  upon  the  transverse 
system  of  framing,  and  the  double  bottom  extends 
from  the  after  peak  bulkhead  forward  to  the  col- 
lision bulkhead.  There  is  but  one  complete  deck, 
the    upper    deck,    extending    from    bow    to    stern. 

.Without  exception,  the  decks  are  worked  flat,  both 

athwart-ships  and  fore  and  aft. 

As  quantity  production  was  the  keynote  in  build- 


ing these  ships,  it  was  essential  that  the  main  pro- 
pelling machinery  should  be  of  types  capable  of 
being  manufactured  in  quantity.  Therefore  water- 
tube  boilers  were  chosen  with  reduction  gear  tur- 
bines. The  boilers  are  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
make  with  a  total  heating  surface  of  5800  square 
feet,  operated  with  coal  or  fuel  oil  under  natural 
draft.  The  propelling  machinery  consists  of  a 
geared  Westinghouse  turbine  capable  of  develop- 
ing 1500  shaft  horsepower,  turning  a  ISyi-ioot,  4- 
bladed  screw  at  90  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
turbine  is  connected  to  the  propeller  shaft  by  a 
helical,  double  reduction  gear  with  a  ratio  of  speed 
reduction  of  40  to  1.  The  steam  consumption  of 
the  turbine  when  operating  at  full  power  should 
not  exceed  12.5  pounds  per  shaft  horsepower. 

The  storage  capacity  for  fuel  oil  is  660  tons, 
carried  in  the  double  bottom,  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  operate  the  vessel  7000  miles. 

The  ships  are  fully  equipped  with  all  necessary 
auxiliaries  and  deck  machinery  with  comfortable 
quarters  for  a  crew  of  60  men,  including  22  men 
for  military  operations.  Like  all  other  ships  build- 
ing for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the 
equipment  is  complete  in  every  detail. 

Referring  to  the  fabrication  and  assembly  of 
these  ships,  which  undoubtedly  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  our  members,  the  total  weight  of  struc- 
tural steel  required  for  one  of  these  ships  is  1564 
tons,  462  tons  being  in  shapes  and  1102  tons  in 
plates.  The  only  ship  sections  used  in  the  design 
were  a  few  bulb  angles  at  both  ends,  amounting 
to  iy2  per  cent  of  the  total  weight,  or  23  tons. 
Under  our  contract  all  drawings  were  to  be  ap- 
proved by  both  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
and  Lloyd's  Register.  This  meant  that,  wherever 
in*  any  particular  the  rules  of  the  two  societies 
differed,  we  had  to  adopt  the  more  stringent  rule, 
and  this  resulted  in  a  heavier  ship  than  would 
have  obtained  by  classification  in  one  society. 
Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  weight  between 
these  ships  and  those  built  with  ship  classification 
steel  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  commercial 
structural  shapes  were  used  advantageously  and 
did  greatly  relieve  the  steel  mills  from  furnishing 
classification  ship  material. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
hull  was  fabricated  at  outlying  establishments. 
Twenty-eight  steel  mills  supplied  material  to  56 
fabricating  plants,  not  to  mention  the  contributive 
labors  of  200  foundries,  machine,  pipe,  joiner  and 
equipment  shops  which  figure  more  or  less  in  the 
building  of  a  cargo  carrier.  The  fabricating  shops 
are  scattered  from  Wisconsin  to  Massachusetts 
and  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
parts  are  fabricated  in  such  a  large  number  of 
different  shops  and  as  the  individual  parts  must 
be  interchangeable,  one  of  the  first  considerations 
was  to  make  necessary  provision  for  giving  the 
information  to  the  fabricating  shops  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  accuracy  of  work  and  speed 
of  production. 

It  was  the  bridge  engineer  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  naval  architect  who  properly  inter- 
preted the  details  of  ship  fabrication  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bridge  shops,  thereby  permitting  the 
structural  shops  to  fabricate  the  complicated  ship 
material  with  the  tools  and  facilities  they  had  in 
hand,  an  operation   that  many  old  line  shipbuild- 
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-      coiild   be  carried   out  successfully. 

^j-^ight  parts  of  the  parallel  middle 

^..      i-ops  ^"^  ^^^  decks  were  concerned, 

\)Ouj>  -  ^^    AT    matter.     It  was  simply  a  case  of 

•^t  VJ^^   ^^     ^^f    drawings  exactly  as  they  would  be 

ttvaV\t\g    ^^^^^iilroad  bridge  giving  definite  location 

tnaAe  lor    ^    ^^^  ^    every  hole,  rivet  and  each  piece 

•  \>y  ditnervsion  gome  330  drawings  were  made  of 

oi  stee\.       ^^    ?:     jg^brication.     From  these  drawings 

detaWs    oi    Vi^^^  ordered  from  the  mills  exactly  to 

a\\  tV\e  st:eel   ^^jj.gd.     In  the  molded  portion  of  the 

the  \et\gt.V\    req     ^^^   problem  became  more  compli- 

sbip,  ^^"^f  "^^v^Vidge  engineer,  as  this  section  of  the 

cated  to  trie         ^^  niathematically  developed.     Such 

huU  could  ^T^      s  were  developed  full  size  on  the 

plates  ^^^^^^    reproduced  on  template  paper,  hav- 

tnold-loit  tloo  '^^^^^    punched    in    them    on    proper 

ing    a\\  /^^^  ^^j   £qj.  a  matter  of  record  carefully 

gauge  ^^^^^       ^^^   detailed  to   dimension   on   indi- 

measured    ^P.  Even   with    complete   drawings 

vidual    drav.  1   ^  ^^^  ^^^  fabricating  shops  to  repro- 

\t  >^as  cliincu      ^^  ^^count  of  the  edges  and  gauge 

duce  the  P^^^J^^^ed.     These   lines    could    only    be 

\S:l\ed  by  dimensioning  a  series  of  points  on  the 

curves.  .   ^ 

A=  we  could  not  count  upon  two  men  springing 
w  Xn    and    getting    the    same    shape    between 

*o;nts    we  overcame  this  phase  of  the  problem  by 

Sing  templates  of  the  shell  plates  in  tlie  molded 
sections  to  the  fabricating  companies.  These  tem- 
plates, made  on  template  paper  approximately  1-32 
;.^^v,  thick  were  direct  copies  of  the  original  tem- 
plate deveioped  on  the  mold-loft  floor.  A  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  the  shrinkage  and  expansion 
of  these  templates  and.  to  insure  the  change  o^ 
«haoe  of  the  templates  causing  np  misfits,  eacn 
template  was  marked  before  being  sent  out  with 
cemin  dimensions.  To  begin  with,  the  paper  used 
is  fairly  heavy  fabroid  material,  which  has  a  rather 

"  low  coeffiden'i  of  expansion.     It  was  then  marked 
and  cut  in  accordaiice  with  the  development  on  the 
scrive  board,   and   rivet  holes,  etc,  were   la.d  ou 
upon  the  paper,  spaced  and  dimensioned  with  great 

accuracy.  r  .,      ^ 

The  correct  dimension  for  the  length  of  the  tem- 
'  plate,  also  the  correct  dimension  for  width  at  each 
end,  Was  painted  on  with  arrows  ^ndicatnig  exactly 
where  these  dimensions  were  taken.  In  addition 
t^  this,  a  straight  line  was  scratched  the  full 
leneth  of  the  template  approximately  at  the  cen- 
er  line  The  shop  receiving  this  template  wa. 
requested,  in  all  cases  before  using  it,  to  measure 
[t  and  make  certain  that  the  template,  as  they  used 
t  was  correct  to  the  check  dimensions  given. 
They  were  X  requested  to  test  the  stra  ght  line 
scratched  on  the  template  with  a  straight  edge. 
Wh  n  as  was  very  frequently  the  case,  they 
found  that  the  dimensions  did  not  check  or  that 
the  line  was  not  straight,  they  were  required  to 
bring  it  to  shape  either  by  dampening  it  or  drying 
it,  af  the  case  might  be.  There  still  remained  of 
course,  the  possibility  that  when  a  template  had 
been  expanded  bv  dampening  and  stretching,  the 
expansion  might  have  taken  place  all  at  one  sec- 
tion of  the  plate  rather  than  throu.L.^hout  its  length. 
As  it  was  possible  for  this  to  happen,  neither 
checking  the  dimensions  on  the  template  nor  check- 
ing the  straight  line  would  detect  the  error.  To 
overcome  this  we  insisted  that  the  fabricators  check 


their  templates  against  the  detailed  drawings  which 
were  furnished  them.  In  as  much  as  the  local 
steel  tapes  determined  the  measure  of  this  varia- 
tion, it  was  of  prime  importance  that  every  tape 
at  each  and  all  of  the  outside  works  should  be 
uniform. 

A  single  tape  was  selected  for  the  Newark  Bay 
shipyard  where  the  original   templates   and   draw- 
ings were   laid   down   on   the   mold-loft   floor,  and 
with  this  master  tape  every  other  tape  to  be  used 
was  compared  and  carefully  calibrated,  and  a  co- 
efficient,  plus  or  minus,   prescribed    in   each   case. 
In  this  way  it  has  been  entirely  practicable  to  in- 
sure  dimensional   agreement   not   only   within    the 
different    departments    of    the    Newark    Bay    ship- 
yard,   but    similarly    within    the    different    depart- 
ments of  every  outlying  contributive  establishment. 

This  seemed  a  large  amount  of  checking,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  each  case  this  had  to 
be  done  only  once,  as  the  majority  of  the  shops, 
after  getting  their  template  exactly  as  required, 
used  it  to  lay  out  one  steel  plate  or  section  which 
was  used  as  a  template  for  all  duplicate  operations. 
A  tolerance  of  1-16  inch  was  allowed  on  all  punch- 
ing, this  being  the  amount  of  reaming  that  is  done 
when  the  material  is  being  erected. 

Not  only  is  the  hull  material  all  fabricated  out- 
side, but  also  the  material  for  machinery  installa- 
tion, such  as  piping,,  valves  and  innumerable  fit- 
tings. The  piping  comes  bent,  with  flanges  at- 
tached, to  exact  shape,  requiring  only  assembly 
in  the  ships.  All  joiner  work  and  wood  sheathing 
is  fabricated  in  a  shop  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
shipped  to  the  yard  in  complete  ship  sets,  and  as 
it  is  received  completely  finished,  painted,  var- 
nished and  with  hardware  attached,  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  assembly  when  the  ship  is  ready  to 
receive  it. 

Before  the  work  started,  the  idea  of  fabricating 
ships  on  such  a  large  scale  was  further  questioned, 
on  the  ground  that  the  structural  steel  workers 
could  not  drive  a  tight  rivet,  and  that  his  work 
would  not  be  satisfactory  nor  pass  inspection. 
Quite  the  contrary  has  been  the  result,  as  the 
work  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  equal  in 
every  respect  to  work  done  in  the  established  ship- 
yards, although  the  question  of  labor  has  always 
been  a  most  difficult  problem  and  could  only  be 
obtained  by  a  system  of  training  which  has  been 
very  thoroughly  developed.  Over  a  thousand  skilled 
workmen  a  month  are  being  turned  out  by  our 
training  department. 

Our  success  is  in  ho  small  part  due  to  the  layout 
of  the  shipyard.  There  are  28  building  ways,  oc- 
cupying a  waterfront  space  of  substantially  one- 
half  mile.  Electrically  operated  derricks,  each  hav- 
ing a  maximum  lifting  capacity  of  three  tons,  are 
placed  between  alternate  ways  and  arranged  with 
a  reach  which  will  enable  them  to  deal  with  the 
materials  for  a  pair  of  ships.  Eighteen  miles  of 
railway  track  insure  a  steady  flow  of  steel  and 
other  material  by  the  shortest  possible  routes  to 
the  points  of  incorporation  in  the  ships  when  on 
the  ways  or  at  the  fitting-out  dock,  the  latter  hav- 
ing a  length  of  nearly  one  mile,  where  22  vessels 
can  be  berthed  at  one  time,  served  by  a  400-ton 
gantry  crane  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  50  tons. 
By  an  overhead  structure,  electric  and  steam  cranes 

serve  for  minor  lifts  and  place  on  board  the  ships 
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directly  from  adjacent  storehouses  the  equipment 
and  material  with  the  least  amount  of  handling. 

Between  each  companion  pair  of  building  slips 
and  beneath  the  tower  derricks  is  located  an  ad- 
ministrative building  for  the  superintendent  and 
foreman  in  charge  of  the  two  ships.  Within  this 
structure  is  kept  a  complete  set  of  plans  and  all 
other  necessary  data.  With  the  exception  of  the 
rivet  forges,  which  have  their  blowers  operateu 
electrically,  all  of  the  other  power  tools  are  driven 
by  compressed  air  supplied  from  seven  direct-con- 
nected  electrically  operated  compressor  plants. 

The  fabricating  plant  at  the  shipyard  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  north  and  south  shops,  -where 
bending  floors  are  located,  also  punch  shops,  rolls 
and  forges.  The  bending  floors  are  fed  from  eight 
furnaces,  all  the  curved  sections  fore  and  aft  being 
bent  on  these  floors.  The  shops  fabricate  four  per 
cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  hull.  The  plates  to  be 
rolled  are  shipped  flat  from  the  fabricators,  punch- 
ed and  shaped  to  size,  and  rolled  at  the  shipyard. 
As  many  as  175  tons  of  plates  have  been  rolled  in 
a  single  day.  Furnace  plates,  of  which  there  are 
only  eighteen,  requiring  hot  forgings,  are  pressed 
hot  in  hydraulic  presses  at  the  outside  fabricating 
shops  and  shipped  to  the  yard  in  blank  form,  where 
they  are  punched  and  worked  to  size  to  correct 
metal  templates. 

Exclusive  of  the  rolled  plates,  these  shops  with 
their  limited  equipijient  have  delivered  460  tons  of 


frame  material  per  week,  working  night  and  day 
shifts,  which,  we  believe,  will  compare  most  fav- 
orably with  other  shipyards. 

Rivet  driving  being  the  barometer  of  production 
has  gradually  increased  from  30,000  per  day  during 
July  to  about  75,000  a  day  for  October,  with  an 
average  drive  of  32  rivets  per  gang  hour.  As  the 
men  become  more  experienced  and  accustomed  to 
their  task,  we  believe  that  a  higher  average  hourly 
rate  will  be  obtained. 

For  the  last  two  months  we  have  employed  an 
average  of  about  12,000  men  and  have  been  assemb- 
ling at  the  rate  of  six  ships  per  month;  18,000  men 
will  ultimately  be  required  to  fully  man  the  yard, 
when  a  production  of  twelve  ships  per  month  may 
be  expected. 

We  are  a  little  over  a  year  old  in  our  enterprise, 
having  broken  ground  on  September  14,  1917,  and 
during  this  period,  through  an  unusually  severe 
winter,  we  have  completed  the  shipyard,  delivered 
our  first  ship,  the  Agawam,  classed  Al  by  both 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  Lloyds; 
this  being  the  first  fabricated  ship  built  of  struc- 
tural steel  to  be  delivered,  and  launched  in  all  fif- 
teen ships,  which  conclusively  proves  the  sound- 
ness of  the  fabricated  construction  and  how  this 
method  which  we  have  employed  has  been  the  only 
one  that  could  have  been  followed  in  the  emer- 
gency to  build  the  bridge  of  ships  to  Pershing 
and  victory. 


Recent  Extensions  of  the  Pacific  S.  S.  Company 


r  F  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  should  adopt 
I     a  slogan   embodying   the   spirit   that   animates 
L    the  organization,  this  slogan  would  be,  "West- 
ward the  star  of  commerce  takes  its  way." 
Indicative  of  its  belief  in  this  slogan,  announce- 


ment was  made  a  few  days  ago  to  the  effect  that 
additional  representatives  of  the  company  would 
leave  for  the  Orient  during  the  present  month  to 


join  the  company's  force  of  agents  who  have  been 
sent  to  Asiatic  ports  during  the  past  year. 

It  was  also  announced  by  A.  F.  Haines,  general 
manager,  that  subject  to  the  Shipping  Board's  ap- 
proval the  company  would  place  five  more  vessels 
in  the  Oriental  service.  Three  vessels  are  now  in 
this  service  and  the  addition  will  nearly  triple  the 
tonnage  engaged  in  trans-Pacific  trade  under  the 
.■\dmiral  Line  flag.  No  official  announcement  has 
been  made  as  to  the  names  of  the  vessels,  but  it  is 
understood  that  four  will  be  chartered  freight  car- 
riers, while  the  fifth  will  be  one  of  the  company's 
passenger  and   freight  steamships. 

E.  E.  Johnson,  foreign  freight  agent  at  Seattle, 
and  E.  L.  Mattcson,  formerly  private  secretary  to 
the  general  manager,  are  scheduled  to  leave  on  De- 
cember 14th  for  Vladivostock,  where  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  will  establish  its  own  agency 
to  connect  up  with  the  chain  of  agencies  already 
opened  in  Asia. 

Johnson  has  had  years  of  experience  in  the  Ori- 
ental trade.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  with 
the  Wilson  Line  and  other  British  steamship  com- 
panies in  the  Far  East. 

Among  the  prominent  o....cials  of  the  company 
now  in  the  Orient  are  R.  D.  Pinneo,  foreign  depart- 
ment manager,  and  John  J.  Gorman,  general  Ori- 
ental agent,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Hong  Kong. 
II.  K.  Laidlaw,  who  has  been  representing  the  Ad- 
miral Line  in  Japan  during  the  last  eight  months, 
will  return  to  Seattle  about  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  name  of  his  successor  has  not  as  yet  been  an- 
nounced. • 

During    the    past    year    the    Pacific    Steamship 
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pany  opened  an  office   in   Portland,  Oregon,  with 
Frank  J,  O'Connor  as  agent. 

At  the  present  time  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany owns  and  is  operating  twenty-five  passenger 
and  freight  steamships  on  the  Pacific.  In  addition 
it  is  operating  a  dozen  or  more  vessels  for  the 
Shipping   Board. 

Its  coastwise  routes  extend  from  Nome,  Alaska, 
to  San  Diego,  California.  Its  off-shore  activities 
in  its  own  behalf  and  for  the  Shipping  Board  ra- 
diate from  Puget  Sound  and  the  Columbia  River 
to  the  Orient,  South  America  and  the  Atlantic. 


r   inpany  has  also  extended  its  organization  in  the 

United   States.     Last  summer  a  New   York  office 

opened,  which  is  now  in  charge  of  Hugh  Gal- 

laclier.  general  Eastern  agent.     Recently  the  com- 


A  400  Ton  Concrete  Barge 


To  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  reinforced 
concrete  for  barge  construction  the  Concrete 
Boat  Company  of  San  Francisco,  with  offices 
in  the  Monadnock  building  have  completed 
a  hay  barge,  which  was  launched  from  their  yard 
at   Fruitvale.  Cal.,  on  October  19. 

This  vessel,  a  400-ton  barge.  100  feet  long.  32 
feet  wide  and  9  feet  6  inches  deep,  was  designed 
bv  Messrs.  n.  W.  &  R.  Z.  D'ckie  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, consulting  naval  architects  for  the  builders. 
1  11.  llrunnier.  now  assistant  chief  engineer  of 
"the  Concrete  Ship  Department  of  the  Emergency 
l-'li-ct  CnriH.rnlion  furnished  the  structural  design 
and   I'-   !■   lIcroM  of  the  Concrete   lloat  Company 


of  this  barge 


.  tol- 


sjiuccd   at  8' 


(hi. 
will 


verse  bulkheads  I'/i"  in  thickness  divide  the  hold 
into   10  water-tight  compartments. 

The  reinforcement  for  the  deck,  bottom  and  side 
slabs  consist  of  two  courses  of  galvanized  Clinton 
Mesh,  while  that  for  the  beams  and  frames  are 
straight  deformed  square  bars.  Bars  in  trans- 
verse frames  and  longitudinal  beams  are  oxy- 
acetylene  welded, 

.\\l   concrete,   excepting   that    in    the   bulkheads 
was  carefully  placed  by  hand,  extreme  precaution 
having  been  taken  to  not  displace  the  reinforcing. 
Concrete    used    consists    of   one    part    special    "oil 
well"  cement  ground  to  a  fineness  so  that  •>!     per 
cent  passed  through  a  \o.  200  sieve,  one  part    >Co, 
2  Lapis  sand  and  two  parts  one-hall  inch  was^hed 
river    gravel.      This    proportion    was    used    after 
various  tests  of  materials  were  made  and  plotted 
by  R.  E.  Xoble  &  Company  of  San  Francisco    and 
the    resulting    concrete     obtained    justilied     ihe:?e 
tests,  as  its  ultimate  compressive  stress  in  all  case* 
exceeded    ?0CO   lbs.    per    square    inch    after    tH»i-tv 
ilavs.     All  coiicrcte  was  mixed  at  least  three   mixi- 
iuo>  with  only  sutTicient  water  to  make  the    niirc- 
inre  workable  in  the  forms.     The  bulkheads   ■v-i.-er^ 
h;inil   i>!a<:ered  on  metal   lath   placed  over  the     re- 
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inforcing.  the  mixture  being  one  part  ce- 
ment to  one  and  one-half  parts  sand. 

Cement  was  furnished  by  the  Santa  Crnz 
Portland  Cement  Company,  sand  by  the 
Bay  Development  Company  and  gravel  by 
the  Grant  Gravel  Company. 

Following  the  general  specification  of  the 
C  S.  Shipping  Board  all  exterior  surfaces 
were  treated  with  three  coats  of  magnesium 
fluosilicate  supplied  by  the  L.  Sonneboni 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  which  was  fol- 
lowed  on    the    sides    and   bottom    by    two 


of  ships  has  so  far  been  somewhat  hind- 
ered by  making  a  shell  of  unusual  thick- 
ness, with  consequent  excessive  weight, 
and  the  construction  of  this  barge  has 
proven  to  the  builders  that  by  the  care- 
ful designing  and  spacing  of  reinforce- 
ments a  very  thin  shell  could  be  pro- 
duced,  possibly  under  two  inches.  ' 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  builders  to 
turn  the  barge  over  to  one  of  the  local 
tow-boat  companies  for  use  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  where  its  performance  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest,  as  it  will 
demonstrate  the  relative  durability  and 
cost  of  upkeep  and  repairs  of  concrete 
and  wood  barges. 


coats  of  anti-fouling  paint. 

The  main  point  of  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  barge  lays  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  first  concrete  vessel  constructed 
with  a  2f^-inch  formed  skin.  Extreme  ac- 
curacy had  to  be  exercised  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  forms,  the  spacing  of  reinforce- 
ments and  the  placing  of  concrete,  but  the 
excellent  results  obtained  demonstrate  that 
a  skin  of  this  thickness  will  materially  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  vessels  of  this  type 
without  detracting  from  their  strength, 
rigidity  or  durability. 

The  use  of  concrete  in  the  construction 


(By  Special  Correspondent) 


COIXCIDEXT  with  the  sudden  closing  of  the 
European  war  came  the  announcement  of  the 
officials  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Uoard  to  the 
effect  that  the  monster  shipbuildings  program 
was  to  be  continued,  and  that  all  of  the  vessels 
planned  would  be  built.  This  announcement  carried 
with  it  the  stipulation  that  only  the  shipyards  that 
have  shown  a  high  state  of  efficiency  in  shi])  i)n)- 
diiction  would  be  favored  by  the  Shipping  Uoard 
in  the  building  of  the  remaining  ships  provided  for 
in  the  schedule. 

In  making  this  announcement  both  Chairman 
Hurley  and  Charles  M.  Schwab  declared  that  the 
pace  set  by  the  Pacific  Coast  shipyards  insured 
their  being  favored  with  the  building  program  of 
the  Shipping  Board.  This  announcement  is  bol- 
stered in  the  case  of  the  Seattle* shipyards  by  the 
fact  that  steel  is  being  received  at  the  local  yards 
in  larger  quantities  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  emergency  building  program. 

The  local  builders,  however,  are  not  free  of  trou- 
bles. Xo  sooner  had  Adjutant  General  Crowder 
declared  the  "work  or  fight"  law  non-effective  tem- 
porarily, than  thousands  of  workmen  immediately 
deserted  the  shipyards.  In  the  big  Skinner  &  Eddy 
plant.  General  Manager  David  Rodgers  recently  esti- 
mated that  fully  2500  men  had  thrown  up  their  jobs. 
In  spite  of  this  handicap,  how^ever  the  champion  ship- 
builders of  the  Xorthwest  are  keeping  up  the  pace. 

Today  Skinner  &  Eddy  have  launched  thirty- 
nine  vessels,  thirty  -  three  being  for  the  United 
States  Ship])ing  ]>oard.  Of  this  number,  which 
includes  eight  commandeered  hulls,  thirty  vessels 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Emergency  Fleet. 

Since  the  last  report  in  this  publication,  Skinner 
cS:  Eddy  have  launched  four  ships ;  Ames  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Company,  two;  J.  F.  Duthie 
iS:  Company  and  the  Seattle  Xorth  Pacific,  one 
each.  This  represents  a  total  of  eight  large  steel 
freighters  built  for  the  Shipping  Board  at  local 
plants.  Skinner  &  Eddy  plant  likewise  delivered 
three  shij)s,  one  of  which  was  their  new  record 
craft,  the  "West  Mahomet,"  built  to  launching  in 
fortv-six  and  one-half  davs,  and  to  commission  in 
a  total  of  sixty-four  working  days. 

(  )ne  of  the  notable  events  of  the  X'^ovember 
building  program  was  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  first  launching  at  Ames'  plant,  when 
that  shipyard  sent  the  '"Western  Knight,'*  the 
twelfth  j)roduot  <»f  the  yard,  down  the  ways  on 
Xoveniher  25.  'I'lic  anniversarv  reallv  was  Xo- 
vem])er  24,  but  that  day  l)cing  Sunday  the  big  ship- 
vard  commemorated  the  event  bv  holdins:  the  cere- 
monies  Monday.  Mrs.  K.  L.  (irondahl,  wife  of  the 
vice-president  of  the  company,  officiated  as  spon- 
sor. The  ves«-el.  like  all  the  Ames  ships  now  build- 
ing, is  constructed  on  more  refined  lines  than  the 
former  8S00-t*>n<  type  of  shij) — a  design  develr»j)ed 


at  this  shipyard,  and  calculated  to  insure  at  least 
one  knot  more  speed  to  the  vessels  when  in  service. 

On  the  last  day  of  Xovember,  the  J.  F.  Duthie 
Company  slipped  their  first  direct  contract  ship 
for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  This  con- 
cern has  already  delivered  twelve  ships  from  a  four- 
way  plant  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  ship-a-month  program  annoimced  by  Super- 
intendent of  Hull  Construction  Thomas  Neilson, 
of  the  Seattle  Xorth  Pacific  plant,  was  maintained 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  by.  the  launching  of 
the  third  9400-ton  vessel  at  that  plant.  Seattle's 
wood  shipyards  likewise  maintained  an  efficient 
record  of  production,  each  of  the  concerns  building 
for  the  United  States  Shii)ping  Board  having  placed 
one  ship  in  the  water  during  the  past  thirty  days. 

The  month  was  also  notable  for  the  launching 
on  Xovember  15  of  the  first  product  of  the  Price 
Shipbuilding  Company  j)lant — the  American  motor 
schooner  **Snetind''.  This  shipyard  was  originally 
started  by  H.  Sandstrom  and  associates,  but  ex- 
perienced financial  difficulties  early  in  its  career. 
It  was  only  brought  out  of  its  rtoubles  by  the  ad- 
vent of  J.  H.  Price,  who  purchased  the  shipyard, 
and  is  carrying  out  its  obligations.  Price,  who  is 
one  of  the  youngest  as  well  as  best  known  build- 
ers in  the  w-ood  ship  game  on  the  I^acific  Coast, 
was  the  head  of  the  Cameron-Genoa  Mills  Com- 
pany, of  Victoria,  a  concern  since  sold  to  the 
Foundation  Company  of  that  place. 

Another  local  shipyard  broke  into  the  active 
production  class  for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  w^hen  the  Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredg- 
ing Company  launched  the  4200  -  ton  steamship 
**l>lakely."  This  vessel  is  known  as  the  Ward 
type  of  ship,  and  is  of  the  same  design  as  the 
world's  record  ship,  the  '^Aberdeen."  This  plant 
expects  to  launch  the  second  Ward  ship  and  the 
first  of  three  of  the  5000-ton  Geary  type  before 
January  1.  Under  the  direction  of  President  Sam- 
uel n.  Hedges  and  Construction  Superintendent  G. 
L.  Lindemann,  this  concern  is  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing of  about  twenty  residences  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shipyard,  the  construction  of  which 
is  calculated  to  relieve  the  housing  problem  of  the 
emj)loyes  to  a  marked  degree. 

One  of  the  sur])rises  sprung  on  Seattle  during 
the  past  month  was  the  Shipping  Board's  announce- 
ment that  the  steamship  '"Seattle",  first  direct  con- 
tract ship  delivered  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration by  any  shipyard  in  the  country,  and  a 
Skinner  cK:  ICddy  product,  had  her  name  changed  to 
tated  when  she  was  turned  over  to  the  navy  de- 
partment as  an  auxiiiary  craft,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  already  a  line-of-battle  craft  named 
in  honor  of  Seattle. 

Xovember    also    witnessed    the    deliverv    to    the 
(Continued   on   page    130) 
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THE  Seattle  North  Pacific  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany is  hitting  the  ball  hard.  Since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Twohy  interests  into  the  active 
management  of  the  company's  affairs,  north- 
west production  records  on  steel  ships  have  been 
sent  glimmering. 

The  first  ship,  "Ozett'e."  was  sent  into  the  water 


eighty-four  days  after  the  laying  of  the  keel.  Not- 
withstanding labor  shortage,  influenza  epidemic 
and  the  loss  of  many  good  workers  through  the 
draft,  the  second  vessel  was  launched  in  just  a 
slightly  longer  period.  When  John  D.  Twohy  took 
the  reins  of  general  managership  a  short  time  ago 


he  brought  with  him  men  from  the  Twohy  organ- 
ization whose  efficiency  and  ability  had  earned 
them  enviable  reputations.  These  added  to  the 
constructive  forces  in  the  old  organization  brought 
astonishing  results   in   production. 

Twohy  Brothers  are  known  through  their  con- 
structive genius  in  large  undertakings.  Among 
their  achievements  is  the  building  of  the  great  av- 
iation camp  at  Riverside,  California,  which  broke 
all  previous  government  construction  records,  hav- 
ing been  completed  in  but  sixty  days.  At  this  time 
the  personnel  of  the  firm  consisted  of  Judge  John 
Twohy,  president;  John  D.  and  Robert  Twohy, 
vice-presidents,  and  James  F.  Twohy,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Having  completed  the  March  .Aviation  Field,  the 
firm  turned  its  attention  to  steel  ship  construction 
and  purchased  controlling  interest  in  the  Erickson 
Engineering  Company  of  Seattle,  which  held  a 
contract  for  ten  9400-ton  shelter-deck  steel  vessels 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  James  W. 
lilack  of  St.  Louis  joined  in  the  enterprise.  The 
name  of  the  concern  was  changed  to  Seattle  North 
Pacific  Shipbuilding  Company,  and  although  the 
plant  is  called  the  baby  yard  of  Seattle  it  has  dem- 
onstrated its  right  to  a  place  among  the  grown-ups. 

Miss  Grace  East,  the  pretty,  petite  miss  who  spon- 
sored the  "Yaklok,"  as  the  second  vessel  was  called, 
was  selected  from  the  feminine  employes  of  the  com- 
pany. She  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  its  employ, 
.Although  only  employes  were  present,  other  invi- 
tations having  been  cancelled  voluntarily  to  assist 
in  checking  the  influenza  epidemic,  it  was  a  most 
enthusiastic  launching,  and  the  dainty  maid  was 
cheered  to  the  echo  by  the  leather- hmged,  sweat- 
stained  toilers  of  the  yard. 

Splendid  progress  is  being  made  in  carrying  out 
the  "Western  Hero."  The  change  was  necessi- 
the  building  program.     Five  other  keels  have  been 
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laid  and  it  is  expected  that  another  ship  will  be 
sent  down  the  ways  shortly. 

The  officials  of  the  Seattle  North  Pacific  Ship- 
building Company  are :  Judge  John  Twohy,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees;  C.  J.  Erickson,  pres- 
ident; Jas.  W,  Black,  vice-president:  James  F. 
Twohy,  secretary-treasurer,  and  John  D.  Twohy, 
general  manager. 


The  Todd  concern  on  Harbor  Island  is  rapidly 
being  completed,  and  for  the  past  two  months  has 
been  engaged  in  repair  work.  With  the  Skinner  & 
Eddy  concern  entering  this  business  and  the  Hef- 
fernan  Engineering  Company  also  operating  a  dry- 
dock,  the  local  harbor  will  be  prepared  to  execute 
all  needed  ship  repairs  expeditiously. 

That  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  per- 
fecting a  splendid  organization  throughout  the 
country  with  a  view  to  curtailing  shipyard  acci- 
dents and  injuries,  was  the  statement  made  by 
P.  J.  Brand,  assistant  chief  safety-first  engineer  for 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  who  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  Seattle  recently  inspecting  the  sys- 
tem in  local  shipyards.  He  complimented  R.  E. 
Warren,  the  local  district  safety-first  officer,  in 
the  highest  terms,   saying  that  the  safety  system 
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Hiu  Gricc  E»t,  SpooHH  of  S.  S.  "Yiklok'- 

SEATTLE    NOTES 

(Continued  from  page  128) 
Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
units  of  the  big  new  drydock  contracted  for  by 
that  concern.  This  drydock,  which  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  in  December  and  ready  for  opera- 
tion by  January  1,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country.  It  is  built  on  the  unit  system,  and 
is  designed  to  lift  17,000-ton  vessels. 


S.   S.   "Edenlon"  leaving  nyt  at  Skinner  A   Eddjr  yard. 

at  the  Seattle  steel  plants  was  the  most  efficient 
he  had  yet  encountered. 

In  the  past  three  weeks  the  Ames  concern  de- 
livered two  big  steel  ships  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  These  steamships,  the  "West- 
mead"  and  "West  Cape",  both  8800  tons,  were 
turned  over  to  the  navy  for  operation. 

With  General  Manager  John  D.  Twohy  as  pres- 
ident, the  department  heads  at  the  Seattle  North 
Pacific  Shipyard  recently  organized  a  Foremen's 
Club,  and  adopted  the  motto  "Let's  Go"  as  the 
slogan  of  the  organization. 

The  affiliation  of  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Com- 
pany of  Seattle  with  the  newly-organized  Interna- 
tional Shipping  Company,  is  a  monster  new  con- 
cern. Its  announced  purpo.se  is  to  participate  in 
the  Seattle-Oriental  commerce,  and  C.  E.  Harvey, 
formerly  an  official  of  the  Waterhouse  concern, 
and  a  staff  of  assistants,  is  now  en  route  to  the 
Orient  to  perfect  arrangements.  Thomas  W.  Sam- 
mons.  United  States  consul  general  at  Shanghai, 
has  also  affiliated  with  the  new  concern,  and  will 
probably  resign  his  diplomatic  berth.  The  new 
amalgamation  will  give  the  Frank  Waterhouse 
Company  large  connections  in  the  Orient  and  In- 
dia, and  will  undoubtedly  improve  to  a  marked  ex- 
tent the  shipping  through  this  pori. 
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"Going  Some     In  a  Portland  Yard 

N  view  of  the  fact  that  up  to  June  1,  191",  the     livered   in    District    II    was   26,   of   which   number 
site  of  the  St.  Johns,  Oregon,  Shipyard  was  a      15   were  delivered   by   this   yard,   a   credit   to   the 


ency   Fleet   Corporation,   form   a   record   of   which     mentioned  above,  there  are  56  ways  on  which  ves- 
the  Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship  Company  are  justly     sels    are    being    constructed,    of    which    eight    are 

proud.     Extracts  from  this  report  show  that:  located  in  the  yard  of  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  Ship 

"Up  to  and  including  October  31  the  number  of     Company,  Portland,  Ore.    With  one-seventh  of  the 

keels    laid    in    Dis-  number  of  ways,  or 

trict  11  was  119,  of  14  2-3  per  cent,  the 

which    number    31  Grant  Smith-Porter 

have   been    in    this  Ship   Company, 

yard,    a    credit    to  Portland,  have  laid 

(he     Grant    Smith-  2.0,6    per     cent     of 

Porter    Ship    Com-  total      number      of 

pany,    Portland,   of  keels,  have  launch- 

26.6  per  cent  of  ail  cd  38.8  per  cent  of 

keels  laid.  all   vessels  and  de- 

Up  to  and  in-  livered  .^7.7  per 
eluding  October  31  cent  of  all  vessels 
the  number  of  ves-  delivered, 
sels  launched  in  This  delivery  is 
District  11  was  67,  exclusive  of  hulls 
of  which  number  constructed  at  Ab- 
23  were  launched  erdeen.  Wash.  In 
at  this  yard,  a  addition  to  the  de- 
credit  to  the  Grant  livery  of  15  ves-* 
Smith-Porter  Ship  sels.  whose  hulls 
Company,  Portland.  were  constructed  at 
<A  38,8  per  cent  I'ortland,  three  ves- 
of  all  the  vessels  scis  construclcd  at 
launched.  Aberdeen  have  been 

Up    to    and     iu-  oiitlitled  aud  deliv- 

cluding  October  31  ered  from  Portland 

the     number     of  vard,  making  a  to- 

,                       I        I             The  ■■Ne«olah."jiisibtliitiUunching  July*.  1918-  The  firtt  Ferrijiypiihiplolwvt  St.         1    i        ■    ,■  . 

wooden    vessels    de-  Johm  wiy>.  Six  shlp>  ol  lhi>  lype  hive  b«n  raunched  by  Iht  Abtrdccn  plmt                    tal       delivery       frOm 
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this  yard  of  18  vessels,  or  62.1  per  cent,  up  to  and 
including  October  31,  1918,  of  all  vessels  delivered 
in   District  II,  including  Aberdeen  boats, 

"These  figures  are  cited  with  pleasure  to  the 
credit  of  men  and  management  of  Grant  Smith- 
Porter  Ship  Company's  yard  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and 


worthy  are  at  the  end  of  their  term  as  commit- 
teemen given  a  diploma  and  made  honorary 
members  of  the  organization.  The  results  have 
been  40  per  cent  less  accidents  in  July,  1918, 
as  compared  with  June,  1918,  and  50  per  cent 
less    accident's    in    August    than    in    July. 

The  Grant  Smith-Porter 
Ship  Company  since  the  or-^ 
gaiiization  of  their  St.  Johns 
yard  have  won  and  retained 
every  Blue  and  Red  Pen- 
nant awarded  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  for 
wood  ship  construction. 

The  Hough  type  wooden 
steamer  "Caponka,"  launch- 
ed at  the  St.  Johns-  yard  on 
April  24,  forty-nine  days 
after  keel  laying,  has  just 
completed  a  very  success- 
ful trip  to  Manila  from  San 
Francisco. 


to  the  credit  of  the  resident  corps  of  mechanical 
and  hull  inspectors,  as  we  have  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  quality  of  work  is  equal  to  that 
of  anv  other  yard  in  the  district." 

On"  July   3,   1918,   the  Grant   Smith-Porter   Ship 
Company   initiated    an    organization    for   the   safe- 
guarding of  the   life   and   health   of   its   employes. 
Over  200   foremen   are   now   members   of   this   or- 
ganization, and  each  feels  a  personal  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  men  in  his  charge.     Twice 
a  month  meetings  are  held,  and  the  accidents  of 
the   preceding   fortnight    tabulated,    with    location, 
causes,  percentages  of  safety,  etc.    Through  a  sys- 
tem of  safety  inspectors,  accidents  are  immediately 
investigated  and  responsibility  fixed.     The  follow- 
ing record  speaks  for  itself:     July  accidents.   117; 
August,  72;  September.  86;  October.  62.     During 
these   four   months   fourteen   hulls   were   launched 
and    two    world's    records    established    without    a 
serious   accident   to   anyone   engaged   in   the   work 
of   construction.      Xew 
men    are    met    at    the 
gate  by  inspectors,  and 
properly     instructed 
along  safely-first  lines. 
I*amphlels      containing 
valuable     suggestions 
are    distributed    among 
the    men.      Safety    de- 
vices   are    installed    on 
all  machines  regardless 
of  ci)st,   and   the   man- 
agement arranges  many 
noiin     lectures    by     ex- 
l>erts.        W'orkm  e  n's 
committees  of  fifty  are 
appointed    every    three 
months     to     co-operate 
with  the  foremen.   The 
members    of    this    com- 
mittce      who      prove        ■*  "'""  *"  '  ""T^roVJiV^rli " 


NEW    SUPERDREAD- 

NAUGHT 
r  Govcinmcnt  ifrrict  With    the    lifting    of    the 

voluntary  censorship,  it  is 
now  permissible  to  reveal  that  one  of  the  great 
superdreadnaughts  authorized  in  the  1916  three- 
year  building  program  is  well  advanced  in  con- 
struction at  the  plant  of  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &   Drydock   Company. 

The  keel  of  the  33.100-ton  battleship  was  laid 
after  the  country  went  to  war,  and  in  spite  of  the 
call  made  on  this  yard  for  thirtytwo  destroyers  to 
fight  the  submarine,  work  on  the  big  vessel  has 
progressed  satisfactorily.  The  hull  has  taken  shape 
and  probably  will  be  ready  for  launching  within  a 
few  months. 

This  monster  man  o'war  will  mount  sixteen-inch 
rifles  in  four  turrets  on  the  center  line,  two  for- 
ward and  two  aft,  and  naval  officials  believe  that 
she  will  be  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  any 
warship  afioat.  Another  is  to  be  built  at  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company  and 
two  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company  al 
Quincy,  Mass. 


oC  wooden  ihipt 
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The  Month  s  Activities 

By  Special  Correspondent 
1  HE   sudden  termination   of  the  war  left  the     trip  at  the  request  of  Captain  J.  F.  Blain,  who,  be- 
steel  shipyards  of  Oregon  well   provided  for     sides  being  the  manager  of  steel  ship  work  in  the 


I  the  way  of  orders  for  vessels,  and  with  the 
assurance  that  the  steel  programme  will  be 
augmented  as  soon  as  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration determines  on  the  amount  and  class  of 
tonnage  required  to  enable  the  merchant  marine 
to  maintain  its  place  among  the  shipping  countries 
of  the  world. 

The  Northwest  Steel  Company,  which  was  the 
first  of  the  steel  ship  concerns  to  lay  out  a  yard 
here,  is  assured  all  the  work  it  can  handle  during 
the  coming  year.  The  Columbia  River  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  is  building  8800-ton  carriers,  and 
is  well  protected.  The  G,  M.  Standifer  Construc- 
tion Corporation,  which  is  laying  down  9500-ton 
ships,  and  will  have  its  first  in  the  water  this 
month,  is  guaranteed  full  employment  in  1919. 
while  the  Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works,  where 
3800-ton  steel  ships  are  under  way,  will  work  up 
to  next  summer  on  its  orders. 

Recent  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  government's  wood  ship  programme  prompted 
the  Oregon  Wood  Shipbuilders'  Association  to  take 
up  the  matter  directly  with  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  officials.  A  communication  has  been 
addressed  to  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Charles  Piez  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  ascertain 
whether  the  government  would  have  use  for  the 
plants  and  their  maximum  capacity,  or  whether 
the  Fleet  Corporation  contracts  might  be  finished. 
and  the  builders  meanwhile  accorded  the  privilege 
of  accepting  other  business. 

The  success  of  Oregon-built  ves.iels.  few  of  which 
have  been  charged  with  construction  troubles,  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  yards  of  District  \o.  11. 
Inquiries  are  being  made  from  abroad  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  yards  accepting  private  contracts, 
hence  the  action  in  the  way  of  bringing  the  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  Messrs.  .Schwab  and  I'iez. 

It  is  said  by  the  men  who  have  lent  their  fund.-i 
and  energies  toward  assembling  the  war  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  that  virtually  all  the  criticism  di- 
rected against  wood  vessels  is  based  on  their  type 
or  some  feature  of  their  e<|uipment,  or  emanates 
from  persons  unfamiliar  with  maritime  matters. 
The  criticisms  ignore  the  fact  that  the  ships  have 
been  built  on  govennnent  jilans  and  specifications, 
under  supervision  of  Federal  ius])ectors.  and.  in 
short,  are  what  was  ordered. 

Fred  H.  Pape,  assistant  manager  of  steel  ship 
construction  in  the  Xortliwest  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  sjieut  the  earlj-  part  of  Novem- 
ber at  San  Francisco  as  an  adviser  in  connection 
with  an  investigation  of  wood  ships.     He  made  the 


-N'orthwest,  has  full  sway  over  wood  ship  construc- 
tion in  Washington.  Other  than  that  the  use  of 
unseasoned  timber,  made  absolutely  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  emergency  demand  for  tonnage  by  the 
government,  and  a  few  cases  of  poor  calking  by  in- 
experienced men,  both  officers  assert  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  discount  wood  vessels,  and  that  the 
poor  condition  of  a  few  built  on  the  Coast  is  not 
chargeable  to  the  builders. 

Commenting  on  wood  ships  generally.  Captain 
J.  K.  Bulger,  supervising  inspector  of  the  United 
States  Steam  Vessel  Inspection  Service  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Hawaii,  says  that  the  condition 
of  the  "Fred  \V.  Baxter,"  which  struck  at  the  en- 
trance to  Willapa  Harbor  early  in  November,  and 
was  towed  here  for  repairs,  is  one  of  the  best  illus- 
trations of  how  staunchly  they  can  be  built.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  vessel  lost  her  rudder, 
rudderstock,  a  small  part  of  her  keel,  and  damaged 
her  sternpost,  the  hull  was  intact. 

Immediately  following  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice with  Germany,  it  was  reported  unofficially  that 
the  steamer  "Westland,"  one  of  the  8800  -  ton 
freighters  built  by  the  N'orthwest  Steel  Company 
and  launched  in  March,  1917,  had  been  sunk  by  a 
submarine,  and  that  all  on  board  had  gone  down. 
If  the  re|Kirt  is  true,  this  is  the  second  of  the  North- 
west's fleet  to  be  lost,  the  other  being  the  "War 
Baron,"  built  for  the  Cunard  Line. 

Employes  of  the  Grant  Smith-Porter  yard,  ap- 
proximately 5000  of  them,  have  helped  combat  the 
results  of  influenza  among  their  fellow  workmen 
and  families  through  weekly  contributions  of  $1000. 
Each  man  voluntarily  subscribes  25  cents  a  week 
to  the  fund. 

In  Oregon  shipyards  the  word  has  gone  forth 
that  all  men  not  in  the  100  per  cent  class  as  con- 
cerns the  amount  of  work  they  shoulder  daily  shall 
be  discharged.  The  "work  or  fight"  rule  no  longer 
applies,  but  the  "work  or  quit"  rule  is  in  full  swing. 

While  Portland  was  a  closed  town  during  the 
ci)idemic,  several  theatrical  companies  were  held  in 
the  city,  and  some  of  the  male  members  fcmnd  em- 
ployment in  shipyards. 

On  November  10  there  were  16,300  tons  of  ships 
floated  at  Portland;  the  8800-ton  "West  Wauna." 
launched  at  night  by  the  Northwest  Steel  Company 
without  ceremony,  the  4000-ton  "Corvallis"  from 
the  yard  of  the  Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Company, 
and  the  "Fort  Sill"  from  the  (Jrant  Smith-Porter 
l>lant.  At  the  launching  of  the  "Fort  Sill'  a  mov- 
ing picture  was  taken,  completing  a  film  that  shows 
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the  construction  of  a  vessel  from  the  time  the  tim- 
ber is  cut  in  the  woods  until  the  ship  is  in  com-* 
mission.  Other  vessels  served  to  illustrate  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  completion. 

Between  February  17  and  November  17,  1918, 
the  Grant  Smith-Porter  yard  had  launched  twenty- 
four  hulls,  twelve  of  the  Hough  design  and  twelve 
of  the  Ferris  type,  while  a  total  of  twenty  carriers 
had  been  finished,  and  delivered  to  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

At  the  Vancouver,  Wash.,  plant  of  the  Motor- 
ship  Construction  Company,  the  average  daily  out- 
put is  in  excess  of  five  completed  lifeboats,  and  the 
management  plans  to  exceed  that  showing. 

Up  to  November  15  the  Coast  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany had  floated  four  hulls,  and  their  program  calls 
for  the  introduction  of  two  more  to  the  water  be- 
fore December  is  well  advanced. 

At  the  yard  of  the  Supple-Ballin  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  improvements  were  ordered  during  the 
month,  mainly  in  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  to 
cost  $5000.  The  corporation  is  meeting  with  sig- 
nal success  in  the  building  of  composite  ships  of 
the  Fred  A.  Ballin  type,  with  a  capacity  of  4500 
tons.  The  same  ships  are  under  construction  at 
the  Vancouver  plant  of  the  G.  M.  Standifer  Con- 
struction Corporation,  and  at  the  plant  of  the 
Kiernan  &  Kern  Shipbuilding  Company. 

During  November  Petseyo  Kosugi.  representing 
the  Kuhars  Mining  Company  of  Osaka,  Japan, 
spent  a  few  days  in  Portland.  He  was  here  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  and  noting  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  since  that  time  remarked  upon  the 
wonderful  growth.  He  is  one  of  several  Jap- 
anese steamship  agents  to  cover  the  territory 
during  the  past  few  months,  all  seeking  data  rela- 
tive to  prospective  conditions  to  follow  the  war. 

No  more  important  acquisition  to  Portland's 
coastwise  trade  has  been  recorded  in  years  than 
the  coming  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
which  opened  a  most  attractive  office  November 
first  in  the  Railway  Exchange  building,  completing 
a  chain  of  Pacific  Coast  cities.  Frank  J.  O'Connor, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  company's  office  at  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  has  been  selected  to  guide  the  des- 
tinies of  the  new  agency  at  Portland. 

Removal  of  the  dredge  "Chinook"  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  to  Charleston  Harbor,  which 
is  being  arranged  for  by  the  War  Department,  will 
be  carried  out  soon  after  January  1,  protests  of 
Oregonians  having  been  unavailing.  The  govern- 
ment's reply  to  objections  is  that  there  are  no 
dredges  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  capable  of  under- 
taking the  vast  yardage  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
South  Carolina  port.  It  has  been  promised  by 
General  Black,  chief  of  engineers,  that  the  condi- 
tions at  the  entrance  to  the  Columbia  will  be  care- 
fully checked  every  quarter,  and  should  any  dan- 
gerous change  manifest  itself,  prompt  measures  will 
be  authorized  to  correct  the  development.  About 
three  years  ago  the  south  jetty  was  completed, 
and  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  "the  north  jetty 
was  declared  finislied.  When  the  annual  extensive 
survev  was  made  in  Tune  of  this  rear,  it  was  fouml 
that  object  had  been  attained,  there  being  a  mini- 
mum depth  of  forty  feet  at  the  entrance  over  an 
area  of  half  a  mile.  Thus  the  Columbia  River  ])ar 
has  passed  into  history,  and  lar^e  vessels  c«)me 
and  gn  hourly.  rc.Lzardle^s  of  daylis^^ht.  darkness  or 
tide.     The  im]')rovement  is  held  by  engineers  to  he 


one  of  the  most  extensive  successfully  completed 
in  any  harbor  entrance  of  the  world,  taking  into 
consideration  the  length  of  the  south  jetty  and  the 
width  of  the  river,  whose  flow  is  now  controlled  by 
the  breakwaters  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
natural  scouring  that  operates  continuously  with 
at  least  part  of  the  effect  that  the  "Chinook''  ac- 
complished each  summer.  It  is  frankly  admitted 
by  shipping  men  that,  while  they  feel  that  the  "Chi- 
nook" should  be  held  for  another  season  or  two  to 
correct  any  shoaling  or  changes  that  might  come 
about,  the  .marine  road  there  has  stood  up  so  de- 
pendably of  recent  years  as  to  make  it  unlikely 
that  extensive  dredging  will  again  be  required. 

By  means  of  a  forty-foot  pole  rigged  under  the 
dock,  the  butt  end  operated  on  rollers,  while  a 
cable  from  the  butt  end,  running  parallel  with  the 
pole,  IS  laid  to  the  edge  of  the  dock  and  carried  on 
pulleys  to  a  capstan.  Head  Rigger  Stewart  of  the 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works  feels  he  has  found  a 
means  of  moving  vessels  away  from  burning  docks. 
When  strain  is  placed  on  the  cable  by  means  of  the 
capstan,  the  pole  is  protruded  from  beneath  the 
dock,  pushing  the  vessel  away.  In  the  case  of  a 
large  ship,  two  poles  would  be  rigged.  Guiding 
cables  from  the  end  of  the  poles  prevent  them 
swaying. 

Following  a  hard  voyage,  the  schooner  yacht 
"Eloise,"  owned  by  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Smith  of  this 
city,  reached  Kodiak  the  first  week  in  November, 
and  will  replace  the  steamer  "Dora"  on  a  mail 
route  between  Kodiak  and  Unalaska.  The  vessel 
was  built  in  Boston  in  1913,  and  was  sailed  through 
the  Canal  to  Portland  in  1915. 

Captain  William  J.  Haskins,  who  has  been  with 
the  wood  division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration for  a  lengthy  period,  first  as  inspector  at 
the  Standifer  wood  yard  and  later  in  charge  of 
vessels  lifted  on  drydock,  has  been  named  port 
captain  by  the  Bureau  of  Operations,  succeeding 
Captain  Jack  Speier,  who  is  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah, 
having  been  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  engi- 
neers and  assigned  to  the  403rd  regiment. 

Shipment  of  flour  from  Portland  during  Novem- 
ber was  only  restricted  by  the  number  of  vessels 
available,  and  the  same  situation  will  prevail  in 
December,  as  millers  have  been  ordered  to  grind 
to  capacity.  It  is  believed  that  vessels  from  other 
ports  will  be  assigned  here  to  take  care  of  the  sur- 
plus movement,  which  is  wanted  in  the  countries 
stricken  by  war. 

There  has  been  received  by  the  Port  of  Portland 
Commission  a  twenty-five-ton  locomotive  crane  to 
be  operated  on  the  new  coal  dock  under  construc- 
tion at  St.  Johns,  alongside  the  drvdock.  The  coal 
dock  is  to  be  capable  of  storing  5000  tons  of  fuel. 

In  sixteen  months  Portland  has  voted  eight  mil- 
lion dollars  for  port  improvement.  On  June  4, 
1917.  a  bond  issue  for  three  million  dollars  was 
approved  by  the  people.  On  November  5,  1918, 
the  citizens  of  Portland  confirmed  their  determina- 
tion to  make  Portland  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  authorizing  a  second  bond  issue 
for  $3,000,000.  The  more  recent  issue  will  be  used 
for  a  number  of  necessary  port  purposes,  including 
a  series  of  modern  wharves  and  warehouses,  im- 
mense lumber  trans-shipment  docks,  a  drydock  of 
lJ.(X)0-ti)n  capacity,  coal  bunkers,  modern  steam 
loadinix  facilities,  and  ship  repair  shops  which  will 
compare  with  the  best  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Tlie  South  San   Francisco  Ship  Yard 


AS  the  evening  south  bound  Southern  Pacific 
trains  run  out  of  San  Francisco  along  the 
bay  shore  and  emerge  from  the  last  tunnel 
onto  the  dairy  lands  of  San  Mateo  county. 
there  will  be  noted  a  general  stir  among  the  pas- 
sengers. Knitting,  conversation,  the  favorite 
novel,  even  the  "Call"  or  "Bulletin,"  are  tiropped, 
and  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the  East,  where  directly 
alongside  the  railroad  right-of-way  lies  the  modern 
shipbuilding  plant  of  the  Shaw  -  Batcher  Com- 
pany Shipworks.  And  there  is  a  strange  fascina- 
tion in  the  activity  of  the  night  shift,  under  the 
glare  of  the  electric  arcs,  and  the  staccato  drum 
fire  of  the  pneumatic  hammers  reverberating  from 
those  big  hulls,  and  echoed  back  across  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  bay  by  the  huge  shoul- 
der of  San  Bruno  Mount. 
This  shipyard  in  its  main  out- 


with  four  Heine  boilers  and  2500  h.  p.  Curtis  tur- 
bines, to  be  delivered  in  1918,  and  fourteen  of  same 
type  equipped  with  three  Scotch  boilers  and  280C' 
b.  p.  reciprocating  engines,  to  be  delivered  in  1919 
These  vessels  are  427  feet  in  length  by  54  feet 
beam  by  29.9  feet  moulded  depth. 

Suitable  piling  was  driven  on  each  side  of  launch- 
ing basin  and  the  whole  of  the  area  to  be  used  as 
building  ways  was  floored  with  heavy  planking. 
The  basin  1000  feet  long  and  250  feet  in  width 
provides  ample  room  for  the  construction  of  four 
8800-ton  vessels,  two  on  each  side.  Tracks  for 
cranes  were  laid  along  inshore  side  -of  building 
slips,  and  four  electric  tower  derricks  installed 
with   sufficient   swing   to   reach   the   full   width   of 


we  find  next  an  enlargement  of  the  stock  with  the 
Power  House  on  one  side  and  the  Warehouse  on 
the  other,  leading  up  to  the  launching  basin 
flanked  by  four  building  slipways  with  large  fab- 
ricating park  and  outfitting  wharf,  all  of  which 
correspond  to  the  magazine  and  firing  mechanism 
of  the  gxm,  and  deliver  into  the  long  ship  canal 
or  barrel  of  the  gun  the  completed  hulls,  which 
are  shot  forth  to  take  their  part  in  the  commercial 
life  of  the  world. 

When  the  Shaw-Batcher  Pipe  Works  entered  the 
shipbuilding  program,  they  were  faced  by  serious 
handicaps  as  to  location.  Their  property  lies  in 
the  sheltered  cove  between  Sierra  and  Oyster 
Points,  far  inside  the  three-fathom  line,  and  the 
establishment  of  shipbuilding  works  there  meant 
digging  a  ship  canal  two  miles  long,  150  feet  wide, 
and  with  a  depth  at  low  tide  of  at  least  15  feet. 
This  feature  of  the  location  determined  the  method 
of  constructing  slip  ways  for  broadside  launching 
into  an  enlarged  basin  at  the  inshore  end  of  the 
canal. 

All  of  the  shops  and  plate  handling  facilities  of 
this  plant  were  designed  especially  to  produce  a 
Shaw-Batcher  modification  of  the  8800-ton  d.w. 
Ferris  design  Single  Screw  Freighter,  The  con- 
tracts now  call  for  eight  of  these  vessels,  equipped 


ihore  from  these  crane  tracks  and  ex- 
full  length  of  the  ways  are  fabricating 
;d  by  locomotive  cranes  and  railroad 
I  the  plate  shop  and  laying  out  park, 
ement  is  clearly  shown  in  the  illustra- 
ilan.  The  plate  shop  is  720  feet  long 
wide  covering  an  area  of  two  and  one- 
i.  Six  electric  cranes  serve  the  bending 
be  machines.  One  planer,  ten  punches, 
rs,  two  bending  rolls,  one  hydraulic 
hydraulic  riveter,  one  bull  dozer,  one 
ig  machine,  and  numerous  other  tools 
e  equipment.  The  plate  shop  gives  one 
on  of  having  ample  room  for  the  work 

The  laying  out  park  is  adjacent  to  the 

plate  shop,  and  lies  between  that  building  and  the 
mould  loft.  The  term  loft  is  a  misnomer  here,  as 
the  structure  used  is  a  one-story  separate  building 
255  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  very  well  lighted, 
as  is  shown  by  the  cut  illustrating  the  full  half 
breadth  moulded  lines  laid  out  on  the  mold  loft 
floor. 

The  side  launching  methods  used  at  the  Shaw- 
Batcher  Works  are  worthy  of  special  study.  The 
keel  is  laid  level  and  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the 
launching  basin.  Scaffolding  is  used  on  both  sides 
of  hulls,  that  on  the  outboard  side  being  erected 
by  the  aid  of  a  floating  barge  derrick.  The  level 
keel  and  perpendicular  frames  give  an  advantage 
in  lining  up  and  fitting,  and  the  average  distance 
from  fabricating  park  to  location  in  hull  is  decid- 
edly less  than  for  end-on  slips.  When  the  hull  is 
ready  for  launching,  large  timbers  are  laid  on  the 
planking  of  the  building  ships,  at  an  inclination  of 
one  and  seven-sixteenth  inches  to  the  foot.  These 
form  the  stationary  launching  ways.  On  these, 
after  thorough  greasing,  cribs  of  timber  are  erected 
on  the  inboard  side,  running  about  two-thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  hull.  These  inshore  cribs  are 
built  up  solidly  against  the  hull.  Outboard  of  the 
keel,  the  cribs  are  erected  in  groups  with  wedges, 
set  so  that  when  the  wedges  are  driven  the  weight 
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arranKement.  Everything  is  made  taut  and  then 
keel  blocks  and  shores  are  knocked  away,  and  the 
hull  rests  on  the  launching  cribs,  held  in  place 
only  by  the  dog  shores'.  At  the  signal  six  men 
cut  the  lashings  with  sharp  axes  and  drop  on  the 
ways,  for  the  hull  slides  over  them  in  its  "shoot" 
to  the  water.  The  success  of  this  form  of  launch- 
ing lies  in  getting  sufficient  headway  so  that  the 
speed  carries  the  hull  clear  off  the  ways  as  the 
out  board  bilge  takes  the  water.  Hulls  have  been 
launched  successfully  with  a  vertical  drop  of  over 
four  feet  from  top  of  stationary  ways  to  water 
level. 

The  power  house  is  equipped  with  compressors 
having  a  capacity  of  8000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  plate  shop  and  fabricating  park  are  equipped 
to  fabricate  180  tons  of  steel  per  day  when  work- 
ing at   capacity.     The   electric  cranes   serving  the 
hulls  can  handle  to  the  ship  6h  tons  per  ship  every 
eight  hours.    Given  the 
material     deliveries,     a 
hull  could  be  launched 
from    this    yard    every 
twenty  -  two     working 
days.      Approximately. 
5000  men  are  employed 
and  the  weekly  payroll 
approaches     two     hun- 
dred   thousand    dollars. 
I'ive    hulls    have    been 


pleted   vessels  delivered   to   the   Emergency    Fleet, 
while  a  third  is  ready  for  her  trial  trip. 

The  "Man  behind  the  Gun"  in  the  Schaw-Batcher 
Company  Ship  Works  is  A.  L.   Becker,   who  has 
recently  been  appointed  manager  after  a  very  ard- 
uous   year   as    superintendent.      Mr.    Becker    hails 
originally    from    Michigan    and    is    a    graduate    of 
Ann  Arbor,  with  the  degree  of  Civil  and  Mechan- 
ical Engineer.     He  has  had  a  wide  range  of  expe- 
rience as  a  ship  builder  and  marine  engineer,  hav- 
ing held  positions  of  responsibility  with  the  Craig 
Shipbuilding  Company  both  at  Toledo,  O..  and  at 
Long  Beach,  Cal.     The  position  of  superintendent. 
left  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  A.  L.  Becker,  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  O.  B.  Kibele,  formerly 
yard  superintendent  at  the   Potrero  works  of  the 
Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration.    Mr.  Kibele's  marine  experience  covers  U. 
S.     Navy    work    in     the 
Philippine  campaign,  op- 
erationof  the  Union  Oil 
Company's  fleet,  and  su- 
pervision    of     the     con- 
struction   of    a    number 
of  vessels  for  the   same 
company. 
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l^ie   announcement   from  Washington 


\ie  =i.'''\       i*^!,"'^-!,    waterfront.     Commissioner  John  J. 
,toce^'^^,-i'^*^a.(ie   an  official  announcement  regard- 


^aii    ^\-».^*'»''  '  ^Ic    to  be  done  as  follows:     The  equij 
V.VcCa**        ■*"'^'*^     piC^  ^"*^  up-to-date  labor-saving  de- 
We  *        £      -tl"*^   ^stension  of  existing  short  piers  to  the 
p"mS    *^     'r*^.^  e       '^'^*^  construction  of  pier  Xo.  I,  ad- 
vices- ^^     ^*\,e    F«''''y  ■^"'I'^'ng  on  the  north,  for  the 
p\erVve     ^^    t'^^^l  river  commerce.    The  concentration 
■jace^^     \:>»X    1     with  adequate  waiting  room  for  pas- 
ttse  *^^^tv^'*^^  'tlie  provision  of  adequate  facilities 


^  rV  ^^u  '<''■  **'*'"K  care  of  the  rapidly  devel- 
^  C^re^  jgl  oil  husincss.  The  construction  of 
*!%     t^ri^l^^rehoiises  at  Islais  Creek  to  take  care 


varehoi 
freight,  havmg  m  mind  vessels  of  i 


■^     ased   _t*^  ^g   section  to  be  used   for  local   freight. 

\\\e   ^^^^^^to'^-etjient  will  be  the   first  unit  of  what 

■X\\\'A    '"^^e  n^^''  ^"*"'"^'  ^^  ^  ^reat  terminal.   Ware- 

yjiU,  *ti  *    i;acent   to   the  Emharcadero  and   on   the 

\iouses    ^*    i,etween  piers  to  take  care  of  at   least 

bulkheao  husiness.     The  adoption  of  a  system 

tVie  *'^^^^harges  as  favorable  to  shipping  interests 

oi  port  ^j^g   Pacific  Coast.     The  urging  of  the 

as   any    °.^^     Qf    absorption    charges    on     through 

qoaiiza  railroad   companies,   so   that    this   port 


^^  ■   t,.    bv    raiiroaa 


a  disadvantage. 


the   Legislature  to 


less   than 


nths     the   proposal    to    level    the    Hunters 
two    ""^  hy  hydraulicking  it  into  the  tidelands 

Til  And  south  of  the  Point  is  taking  definite 
V  About  2500  acres  of  industrial  land  north 

^^H  <;outh  of  the  Point,  and  including  the  Point 
.  ^If  as  far  west  as  Railroad  avenue,  will  be  added 
1  thi-  industrial  area  of  San  Francisco.  To  create 
ndustrial  land,  now  difficult  to  obtain  in  San  Fran- 
risco  in  large  tracts,  and  possibly  to  provide  a  site 
for  the  "free  zone",  is  the  main  object  of  the  men 
who  have  this  proposition  in  hand. 

A  recent  arrival  in  San  Francisco  was  the  L.ebes 
whaling  schooner  Herman,  which  brought  a  cargo 
of  1400  barrels  of  salmon.  8000  pounds  of  whale- 
bone and  2<X)0  gallons  of  whale  oi!  and  $60.UW 
worth  of  furs  This  is  the  onlv  vessel  hailing  from 
San  Francisco  that  was  on  a  whaling  cruise  this 
sea-ion.  -At  the  lici^'ht  of  the  whaling  industry 
over  one  hundred  vc-^^^els  cleared  from  this  city  for 
the  whaling  grc.undri,  ,    ,      ^  ct.- 

Captain  J.  M.  Sent,  jiresideiit  of  the  Scott  Ship 
.Agency  Cmnpany  <>f  Xtw  York  and  Mobile,  who 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  recently  to  see  his  steamer 
.'Mahania  sail  from  San  Francisco  for  the  Orient, 
has  a  high  regard  for  the  wooden  steamship.  Cap- 
tain Scott's  comiiaiiy  operates  twenty  wooden  ves- 


sels.    It  has  established  a  steamship  line  between  \ 

New  York  and  France,  with  regular  sailings.    Sev. 
eral  of  its  ships  are  being  constructed  on  this  coast.  \ 

They  will  take  cargoes  to  the  Orient  and  then  pro-  \ 

ceed  to  France.  \ 

Captain  Isaac  X.  Hibberd,  organizer  and  super-  ; 

visor  of  the  local  sea  training  bureau  of  the  recruit-  I 

ing  scr\-ice  of  the  United   States  Shipping  Board,  ' 

has  been  appointed  general  supervisor  of  sea  train-  \ 

ing,  with  headquarters  in  Boston.     Hibhert  is  one  \ 

of   the  best   known   shipping   men   on    the   Pacific  ' 

Coast.  As  master  of  sailing  ships  in  early  days 
he  established  several  records  for  speedy  runs  be- 
tween Pacific  Coast  ports  and  England.  He  was 
at  one  time  in  charge  of  a  large  fleet  of  sailing  ships 
operating  in  Alaskan  waters.  He  was  also  super- 
intendent of  the  old  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 

In  order  to  provide  facilities  for  dry  docking 
some  of  the  numerous  vessels  constantly  in  need 
of  repairs  at  this  port,  two  floating  dry  docks  soon 
will  be  under  construction  at  the  Hanlon  Shipbuild- 
ing Plant  at  Oakland,  according  to  Dan  Hanlon. 
Each  of  the  docks  will  be  300  feet  in  length  and 
will  have  a  capacity  of  6000  tons  deadweight,  with 
two  feet  of  freeboard.  The  docks  will  be  so  con- 
structed that,  if  necessary,  both  may  be  placed  un- 
der a  single  ship  of  12,000  tons  deadweight,  an  in- 
vention of  Hanion's. 

The  facilities  for  recalking  and  repairing  wooden 
ships  around  San  Francisco  bay  have  been  increased 
with  the  completion  of  the  new  marine  ways  at 
the  Barnes  &  Tibbetts  plant  at  Alameda.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  will  be  other  marine  railways 
installed  in  the  near  future.  The  new  Tibbetts 
ways  will  accommodate  any  vessel  up  to  5000  tons 
ileadweight.  and  this  will  be  more  than  ample  to 
handle  any  of  the  wooden  ships  built  on  this  coast 
and  also  big  enough  for  a  considerable  number  of 
the  steel  ships.  The  ways  at  the  Moore  plant  are 
being  repaired  after  the  removal  of  the  Shipping 
Hoard  steamer  "Coconino,"  which  was  jammed 
about  one-half  way  from  the  bottom  for  many  days. 
The  local  plants  are  expected  to  develop  sufficient 
facilities  to  care  for  all  of  the  wooden  ships  that 
may  need  the  attention  of  the  repair  yards. 

Fire  broke  out  in  the  historic  old  Pacific  Mail 
steamship  "Pennsylvania."  which  has  operated  out 
of  San  Francisco  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  the 
vessel  sank  in  the  open  roadstead  of  Iquique,  Chile 
on  XoveYnber  13.  according  to  cable  advices.  Cap- 
tain Liberoth  and  the  crew  escaped  in  the  boats. 
but  the  vessel  and  1800  tons  of  niter  are  a  loss  and 
cannot  be  salvaged  owing  to  the  depth  of  water. 
The  history  of  the  craft,  which  was  built  of  iron  at 
the  Cramps  Shipyards  at  Philadelphia,  dated  from 
the  time  it  went  into  the  Atlantic  service  in  187:1 
on  the  run  between  Xew  York  and  Antwerp.  It 
was  known  as  one  of  the  palatial  liners  of  that  day. 
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and  when  General  U.  S.  Grant  started  on  his  fa- 
mous tour  around  the  world  he  left  New  York  as 
a  passenger  on  the  iron  ship.  The  "Pennsylvania" 
was  then  purchased  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 
and  brought  to  this  coast.  It  was  used  on  the  run 
to  Alaska  for  some  time  during  the  gold  rush,  and 
has  for  some  years  been  employed  on  the  run  be- 
tween this  port  and  the  lower  and  west  coast.  The 
steamer  was  340  feet  in  length,  43  feet  beam,  43 
feet  deep  and  3400  deadweight  tons.  An  offer  of 
$500,000  was  refused  by  the  owners  one  year  ago. 

Along  the  waterfront  the  remarkable  perform- 
ance of  the  destroyer  "Ringgold"  on  her  trial  trip 
is  the  subject  of  amazed  comment  and  of  pride 
among  the  men  of  the  Potrero  plant  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  where  the  war- 
ship was  built.  In  a  trial  outside  the  heads  the 
destroyer  attained  a  speed  of  thirty  -  six  knots, 
equaling  the  best  record  ever  made  by  any  vessel 
of  her  class.  In  a  short-speed  test  the  destroyer  is 
said  to  have  made  an  even  better  showing.  The 
'*Ringgold"  is  equipped  with  turbine  engines  which 
can  attain  3600  revolutions  a  minute. 

Drastic  import  regulations  imposed  by  the  War 
Trade  Board  have  created  havoc  with  shipping  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Orient  and  Latin  Am- 
erica, according  to  Robert  Newton  Lynch,  vice- 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, who  has  appealed  by  wire  to  Edward  N. 
Hurley,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  at  Washington,  to  furnish  relief  at.  once. 
Unless  the  restrictions  are  removed.  Lynch  says, 
foreign  nations  will  absorb  American  shipping  bus- 
iness beyond  regaining  for  many  years.  In  his 
telegram  asking  for  relief.  Lynch  pointed  out  that 
lack  of  eastbound  tonnage  from  the  Orient,  both 
for  domestic  use  and  for  reshipment  to  Latin*  Amer- 
ica, has  reduced  rates  as  low  as  seven  dollars  a  ton 
with  consequent  increase  in  westbound  rates.  This 
has  resulted  in  later  westbound  shipments  at  high 
rates  being  given  preference,  with  the  result  that 
80,000  tons  of  freight  are  now  on  hand  in  cars  and 
warehouses,  with  an  average  weekly  arrival  of  20,- 
000  tons  by  rail.  Ships  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Pacific  trade  to  'such  an  extent  that  the  present 
tonnage  cannot  handle  the  weekly  arrival  by  raiU 
The  situation,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  official 
points  out,  has  resulted  in  compelling  many  export- 
ers and  banks  to  carry  financial  loads  beyond  rea- 
son and  will  surely  result  in  disaster  unless  imme- 
diate action  is  taken. 

W.  L.  Carlson,  of  the  Pacific  Shipping  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  with  offices  in  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  has  returned  from  an  extend- 
ed Eastern  trip,  during  which  he  established  offices 
in  New  York  at  2  Rector  street.  This  was  done 
with  a  view  to  increasing  their  facilities  as  for- 
warding agents,  and  while  numerous  Eastern  houses 
have  opened  offices  here  recently,  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  Pacific  Coast  firms  are  likewise  branch- 
ing out  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  handle  the 
largely  increased  business  that  is  certain  tu  mate- 
rialize in  the  near  future. 

Y.  Takakuwa  &  Company  of  Osaka,  Japan,  with 
offices  in  Honolulu  and  Seattle,  have  established 
their  San  Francisco  office  in  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Building,  K.  Takakuwa  being  the  local  man- 
ager. They  are  identified  with  the  mercantile  in- 
terests of  the  Far  East  as  importers  and  exporters. 


The  loading  of  vessels  at  this  port  for  off-shore 
voyages  is  being  seriously  delayed  on  account  of 
the  permit  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Government, 
according  to  the  men  in  charge  of  ships  on  the 
berths  for  the  South  Pacific  and  the  Orient.  Be- 
fore shippers  can  be  assured  of  permission  to  load 
goods  at  the  port  it  ia  first  necessary  to  have  for- 
warded from  San  Francisco  the  permits  granted  by 
the  Government,  and  this  involves  a  delay  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  impossible  to  forward  the  goods 
from  Eastern  points  in  time  to  get  here  before  the 
vessel's  sailing  date.  Thirty  days  are  required  to 
handle  the  correspondence  between  here  and  New 
York  and  twenty-eight  between  the  Coast  and  Chi- 
cago and  it  is  impossible  for  the  operators  of  ships 
to  allow  this  amount  of  time  for  the  transaction 
It  means,  they  say,  that  in  order  to  fill  a  ship  with 
this  class  of  cargo,  the  vessel  would  have  to  be 
held  back  and  this  cannot  be  considered  when  bot- 
toms are  so  scarce.  The  shippers  are  now  urging 
the  Government  to  permit  the  movement  and  load- 
ing of  the  merchandise  following  the  exchange  of 
official  telegrams,  but  it  is  doubted  from  the  ores- 
ent  indications  if  this  permission  will  be  granted 

Chief  Engineer  Frank  G.  White,  of  the  Board  o\ 
Mate  Harbor  Commissioners,  has  announced  thai 
the  molasses  barge  "Mohican,"  recently  purchased 
from  the  Matson  Navigation  Company  for  $25,000. 
will  have  the  tank  capacity  enlarged  from  370  tons 
to  possibly  800  tons  within  a  month.  The  barire 
will  then  be  ready  to  handle  bulk  vegetable  oils 
from  the  various  vessels  arriving  here  with  bulk 
cargoes  m  the  double  bottoms.  The  barge  is  simply 
an  experiment  and  is  being  installed  by  the  State 
to  prove  the  theory  of  handling  bulk  oils  this  way. 

The  Dutch  steamer  "Bintang,"  on  the  berth  for 
Batavia  and  other  ports  of  the  East  Indies,  will 
take  out  on  her  December  trip  more  than  600  tons 
of  material  to  be  used  in  the  installation  of  ade- 
quate telephone  service  in  various  places.  This  is 
the  biggest  shipment  of  this  class  of  goods  to  be 
sent  from  this  port  on  a  steamer  in  recent  years 
and  indicates  that  there  will  be  a  large  movement 
of  American  manufactured  goods  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  in  the  near  future. 

The  local  committee  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration  has  recently  announced  that, be- 
ginning soon,  carriers  will  absorb  the  entire  switch- 
ing charges  of  the  Belt  Railroad  on  import  and  ex- 
port traffic  moving  over  the  wharves  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  on  cars  placed  on  tracks  of  the  Santa  Fe 
at  Lombard  street,  the  Western  Pacific  at  Chest- 
nut street,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Drumm 
street.  The  absorption  of  switching  on  cars  de- 
livered at  private  industry  tracks  will  be  limited  to 
$2.50  per  car.  Further  action  is  promised  on  this 
feature  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  rendered  a  decision  in  the  California  Canner- 
ies case. 

One  more  link  will  be  added  to  the  fast  forging 
chain  uniting  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient  when 
the  Pacific  Mail  steamer  "Santa  Cruz''  makes  its 
first  direct  run  from  this  port  to  Saigon,  the  capital 
of  Cochin-China.  The  "Santa  Cruz"  is  now  pre- 
paring to  leave  on  a  voyage  to  Vladivostok  under 
direction  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  No 
date  has  been  set  yet  for  this  trip  and  when  it  is 
completed  it  is  expected  she  will  be  reverted  to 
the  Pacific  Mail  and  will  depart  on  her  voyage  orig- 
inally planned. 


The  Pioneer  Wooden  Shipyard  of  Southern  California 


I\  and  around  Wilmington  on  the  MormoTi  Is- 
land Channel  is  centered  the  wooden  shipbuild- 
ing activity  of  Southern  California,  The  pion- 
eer wooden  shipyard  in  this  district  was  "Chas. 
E.  Fulton,  Boat  and  Shipbuilder,"    In  the  spring  of 
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L.  \V.  Jutten,  represeting  the  Blankenhorn-Hunter 
interests,  was  appointed  secretary.  The  new  presi- 
dent set  to  work  with  characteristic  energy,  and 
soon  had  the  plant  operating  under  full  steam. 

The  "Yehama",  first  hull  launched  at  this  yard 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  took  the  wa- 
ter on  April  12;  number  two,  the  "Catawba,"  on 
June  11;  number  three,  the  "Mono,"  on  July  4; 
number  four,  the  "Cocopa,"  on  August  19th.  In 
the  meantime  two  other  contracts  had  been  award- 
ed the  Fulton  Shipbuilding  Company,  aggregating 
eight  wooden  ships  of  the  Ferris  type,  the  first  of 
which  will  be  launched  about  December  1,  and  one 
approximately  every  thirty  days  thereafter. 

The  S.  S.  "Yehama"  was  fitted  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Engineering  Company,  and  sent  to  San 
Francisco,  where  she  received  a  cargo  for  New 
York,  and  from  all  accounts  made  a  very  success- 
ful trip. 

The  Fulton  Shipbuilding  Company  employs  ap- 
proximately 700  men  and  is  fully  equipped  in  every 
way  for  the  construction  of  wooden  vessels  up  to 
5000  tons. 

Robert  Anderson  has  been  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  plant  since  January,  1918.  and  recently 
Sam  Nelson,  well  known  to  shipbuilders  and  own- 
ers of  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  been  added  to  the  ex- 
ecutive staff  as  superintendent  of  construction. 
There  are  four  shipbuilding  ways,  served  by  trav- 
eling tower  derricks. 

The  employees  and  management  are  vesy  proud 
of  their  records  in  Liberty  Loan  subscriptions.  On 
the  Third  Liberty  Loan  the  employees  took  ap- 
proximately $126  worth  of  bonds  per  man,  and  the 
yard  was  awarded  the  Honor  Flag  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  On  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  each 
man  took  $175.77  worth  of  bonds,  and  won  for  the 
organization  the  flag  given  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  to  the  winners 
of  the  competition  between  the  shipbuilding  yards 
of  the  San  Pedro  Harbor  District.  We  believe 
that  this  record  has  not  been  exceeded  by  any 
shipyard  in  the  United  States, 


Ilanify"     for    J.     R.     Hanify.       These     boats    were 
afterward  sold  to  the  French  government. 

In  July.  1917.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Fulton  combined 
forces  with  E.  IL  Seaver,  and  formed  the  Fulton 
Shipbuilding  Company.  The  new  organization 
closed  a  contract  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration for  the  construction  of  four  ships  of  the 
Hough  type,  and  erection  of  a  new  plant  was  be- 
gun the  first  of  Augu.st,  1917,  Actual  ship  con- 
struction on  the  first  hull  commenced  about  Octo- 
ber 1,  1917,  Some  time  in  January,  1918,  Chas.  E. 
Fulton  sold  his  interests  in  the  plant  to  the  Blan- 
keiihorn  Hunter  Company  of  Los  Angeles.  E.  li. 
Seaver  then  became  president  of  the  company,  and 
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WOODEN    SHIPBUILDING 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  cancelling  con- 
tracts for  a  large  number  of  wooden  steamers  which 
were  being  built  to  their  order  in  Northwest  Pa- 
cific Coast  yards  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction among  builders  of  wooden  ships  and  a  good 
deal  of  critical  discussion  as  to  the  wooden  ship- 
building program. 

In  the  January  issue  of  "The  Pacific  Marine 
Review"  the  American  industry  of  wooden  ship- 
building will  be  given  a  thorough  and  critical 
overhauling,  and  we  hope  at  that  time  to  be  able 
to  show  that  wood  will  still  have  a  large  place  in 
ship  construction.     Some   of  the  most  interesting 


chapters  in  the  history  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  have  been  carved  on  wooden  hulls. 
Much  of  the  romance  and  charm  of  life  on  the 
Seven  Seas  is  mingled  with  the  spicy  odors  of  our 
great  pine  woods,  and  we  owe  our  former  mer- 
chant marine  glory  in  no  small  measure  to  thti 
wonderful  forests  of  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea- 
boards. So  let  us  refrain  from  condemning  the 
industry  of  wooden  shipbuilding  until  we  know  the 
facts,  for  wooden  steamers  and  old  wooden  wind- 
jammers in  great  plenty  have  testified  in  all  weath- 
ers and  all  waters  to  the  staunchness  and  seaworth- 
iness of  ships  built  of  wood,  and  many  of  them 
are  on  the  job  today. 


Events  In  and  Around  Astoria 

By  Special  Correspondent 


IN  a  recent  survey,  as  reported  by  John  H. 
Stevenson  of  the  division  of  deferments  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  five,  ship- 
building plants  located  at  Astoria  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  are  credited  with  the  following 
number  of  employees:  George  F.  Rodgers  Ship- 
building Company,  652;  Wilson  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, 836;  McEachern  Shipbuilding  Company, 
1198;   Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works,  1237. 

During  the  month  of  October  sixteen  vessels, 
with  combined  cargoes  totaling  13,352,128  feet  of 
lumber,  were  loaded  at  the  mills  of  the  lower  Co- 
lumbia River.  Two  of  these  vessels,  carrying  1,- 
552,128  feet  of  lumber,  departel  for  foreign  ports, 
and  the  remaining  fourteen  for  California  points. 
During  the  same  period,  fourteen  additional  ves- 
sels, loaded  with  9,768,110  feet  of  lumber  at  upper 
river  points,  also  departed  from  the  port. 

In  order  to  permit  and  to  encourage  the  utiliza- 
tion by  the  shipyard  workers  of  Astoria  of  the 
estimated  500  vacant  houses  at  Seaside  and  Gear- 
hart  and  other  nearby  sea-resort  towns,  the  S.  P. 
&  S.,  in  co-operation  with  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  has  recently  announced  very  enticing 
commutation  rates,  amounting  to  six  mills  per 
mile  plus  five  cents.  For  example.  Seaside  is  nine- 
teen miles  from  Astoria,  and  this  rate  brings  the 
fare  down  to  sixteen  cents  each  way  for  war  work- 
ers, provided  they  purchase  a  fifty-two  ride  com- 
mutation ticket  good  for  one  month  only. 

At  the  regular  November  elections  George  W. 
Sanborn,  Frank  Patton  and  George  W.  Warren 
were  re-elected  commissioners  of  the  Port  of  As- 
toria. The  two  other  members  of  the  commission 
are  President  B.  F.  Stone  and  Alfred  Kinney.    The 

re-election  of  these  men  assures  the  continuation 
of  the  business  policy  that  has  resulted  in  the 
rapid  development  of  the  port  during  the  past 
two  years.  This  development  includes  the  com- 
pletion on  Pier  No.l  of  the  port  docks,  the  terminal 
warehouse  with  its  four  acres  of  enclosed  ware- 
house space,  and  the  building  of  the  million-bushel 
grain  elevator.  Since  October  1  the  warehouse 
has  been  crowded  to  capacity  with  sacked  grain, 
and  the  port  commissioners  could  easily  have 
utilized  three  times  the  available  storage  space. 
At  the  present  writing  the  million-bushel  grain 
elevator  is  75  per  cent  filled,  and  with  the  arrival 
of  the  additional  175  cars  en  route  it  likewise  will 
be  crowded  to  capacity.  In  order  to  meet  the 
growing  port  needs  it  is  probable  that  the  com- 
missioners will  soon  be  forced  to  complete  the 
third  unit  of  the  eleven  piers  that  have  been 
projected  along  the  7,000  feet  of  water  front  owned 
by  the  port,  which  frontage,  when  fully  utilized, 
will  classify  the  port  among  the  j^^reatest  and  most 
efficient  ocean  shipping  terminals  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Present  developments  now  under  way  by 
the  port  include  a  double-track  belt  line  railway 
around   Smith's   Point,   almost  completed,  and   ten 


miles  of  additional  terminal  trackage.  Supple- 
mentary projects  under  active  consideration  by 
the  port  include  a  steam  or  hydro-electric  plant 
assuring  abundant  electric  power  for  all  related 
local  industries,  and  the  operation  of  a  line  of 
ocean-going  vessels  to  insure  the  accommodation 
of  the  after-war  shipping  needs  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia. 

The  **T.  J.  Potter,''  one  of  the  historic  old  steam- 
ers of  the  Columbia  River,  has  been  **doing  Us 
bit"  during  the  war.  When  the  housing  problem 
at  the*  mouth  of  the  Columbia  became  acute,  some 
months  ago,  the  McEachern  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany of  Astoria  commandeered  the  old  sidc- 
wheeler,  towed  it  alongside  their  plant,  and  trans- 
formed it  into  a  comfortable  house-boat  for  some 
scores  of  their  war  workers. 

The  British  steamer  "Ballata"  sailed  from  As- 
toria on  November  9  for  Sydney,  via  San  Frait- 
cisco,  after  having  been  tied  up  several  weeks 
for  repairs,  including  a  new  rudder  and  the  over- 
hauling of  her  engines,  at  the  plant  of  the  Astoria 
Marine  Iron   Works. 

One  of  the  recent  departures  from  the  lower  Co- 
lumbia River  is  the  steamer  *'West  Coast,"  which 
took  on  a  cargo  of  flour  from  the  port  of  Astoria 
warehouse.  Other  vessels  which  have  taken  on 
cargoes  of  flour,  loaded  in  part  at  the  port  of 
Astoria  docks  during  the  past  few  months,  are 
the  "Western  Scout,"  the  "West  Indian,"  and  the 
"West  Grove." 

On  Saturday,  November  16,  on  Pier  No  2 
of  the  port  of  Astoria  docks,  was  celebrated  the 
•first  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Astoria 
Marine  Iron  Works.  The  celebration  took  the 
form  of  the  raising  of  a  flag,  which  was  formally 
presented  to  the  plant  by  acting  Mayor  Johnson, 
in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Astoria.  The  flag  was 
accepted  by  A.  W.  Viggers  and  Thomas  Bilyeu, 
president  and  general  manager,  respectively,  of  the 
Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works.  This  plant  was  one 
of  the  last  in  the  Columbia  River  district  to  re- 
ceive contracts  for  the  final  fitting  of  Government 
wood  ships,  yet  at  the  present  writing  it  has  com- 
pleted five  of  the  twenty-six  finished  Government 
wood  ships  of  the  district,  and  it  has  scheduled 
three  additional  trial  trips  before  November  30. 
The  ships  successfully  completed  by  the  Astoria 
Marine  Iron  Works  are  the  "Quoque,"  the  "As- 
toria," the  "Lonoke,"  the  "Salmon,"  and  the 
**Makanda."  The  ships  scheduled  soon  for  trial 
trips  are  the  "Bonifay,"  the  "Blue  Eagle,"  and  the 
"Benvola." 

The  three  shipyards  located  in  Astoria,  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  have  launched  a  total  of 
twenty-four  Government  wood  ships  of  the  Ferris 
and  the  Hough  types,  and  it  is  expected  that  at 
least  six  additional  ships  will  be  launched  before 
January  1.  Of  these  ships  the  McEachern  yard 
has  launclied  sixteen,  the  Wilson  yard  five,  and 
the  Rodgers  vard  three. 
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A  New  Mormon  Island  Yard 


Among  many  wood  shipbuilding  yards  that  have 
recently  sprung  up  out  ot  the  mud  flats  and  sand 
dunes  along  our  coasts,  the  Ralph  J.  Chandler 
Shipbuilding  Company  of  Wilmington  is  remark- 
able in  having  a  double  deep-water  frontage,  so 
that  timber  can  be  delivered  at  one  side  of  the 
yard,  either  by  water  or  rail,  and  have  a  direct 
progress  through  the  various  processes  necessary 
to  put  it  into  condition  for  its  place  in  the  hull 
which  will  slide  off  the  ways  in  the  same  general 
direction  into  the  Mormon  "island  Channel  at  the 
other  side  of  the  yard. 


There  are  four  shipbuilding  ways,  and  as  soon  as 
a  ship  is  launched  another  is  started.  The  firm 
holds  contracts  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration for  six  wooden  vessels  of  the  Ferris  type, 
281  feet  in  length.  One  of  these,  the  S,  S.  Bellota," 
has  been  completed,  and  is  now  on  her  first  voyage; 
others  are  well  under  construction. 

Ralph  J.  Chandler,  the  executive  head  of  the  firm 
that  bears  his  name,  is  a  very  popular  young  man 
with  all  who  know  him.  He  has  the  business  of 
shipbuilding  well  in  hand  and  has  a  future  of  much 
promise  in  that  industry. 


Suggestions  From  a  Noted  Maritime  Attorney 

By  Peter  O.  Knight,  Vice-President  and  General  Counsel   International   Shipbuilding  Corporation 


EXIT  the  dreamer,  the  dema- 
gogue, the  Socialist  and 
the   Bolshevik! 

Enter  the  sober-minded 
American  people,  represented  by 
capital  and  labor  standing  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  each  with  con- 
fidence in  the  other  and  dealing 
justly  with  the  other — and  Amer- 
ica, "now  straddling  a  keg  of 
powder  which  the  long-haired 
gentry  are  striving  mightly  to 
explode,"  will  be  spared  the  mad- 
ness that  has  thrown  Russia  and 
Central  Europe  into  chaos. 

Or,  exit  the  latter,  ^nd  enter 
the  former,  and  "there  will  be 
hell  to  pay !" 

Thus  did  Peter  O.  Knight,  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel  of 
the  American  International  Ship- 
building Corporation,  sum  up  to- 
day the  situation  in  the  United 
States,  brought  about  by  events 
immediately  preceding  the  war, 
the  war  itself,  and  its  sudden  and 
unexpected  climax. 

"There  must  be  no  rocking  of 
.the  boat,"  said  Colonel  Knight, 
"or  there  will  come  in  this  coun- 
try such  a  crash,  financially  and 
industrially,  as  the  most  pessim- 
istic never  dreamed  of!" 

Colonel  Knight  made  this 
statement  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn to  his  offices  here  from 
Washington,  where  he  spent  the 
week-end  conferences  with  high 
(Government  oflFicials  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  He  said  that 
he  was  simply  expressing  his  personal  views  and 
"not  voicing  the  opinion  of  any  organization  with 
which  I  am  connected." 

Confidence  Makes  Prosperity 

"Confidence  alone  makes  prosperity,  and  the 
want  of  it  produces  a  panic,"  declared  Mr.  Knight. 
"The  working  man  has  a  full  dinner  pail  when 
there  is  prosperity  and  an  empty  one  when  there 
is  a  panic  or  depression.  He,  therefore,  is  more 
vitally  interested  in  this  situation  than  is  the  busi- 
ness man ;  for  with  the  business  man  it  is  more  or 
less  a  question  of  dollars,  while  with  the  working 
man  it  is  a  question  of  his  bread  and  butter. 

"There  must  be  no  rocking  the  boat,  now ! 
There  should  be  no  organization  of  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  working  out  reconstruction  prob- 
lems along  partisan  lines.  There  sliould  be  no 
tlirowini,^  of  ])rickbats,  and  city,  State  and  Na- 
tional (Governments  must  acloj)t  a  different  atti- 
tude toward  cai)ital  and  big  business  from  that 
which  prevailed  for  the  twelve  or  til  teen  years 
])rior   to   April   6,    1917. 

"Capital,  the  business  interests,  and  labor  should 
all   be  ])laced  upon   the  same  basis   so   far  as  gcn*- 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

November  19,  1918. 

Editor  Pacific  Marine  Review, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  have  read  with  considerable 
interest  the  reprint  from  your 
issue  of  April  of  the  article 
*«Why  Not  a  Maritime  Con- 
gress?" Why  don't  you  send 
one  of  these  reprints  to  every 
member  of  Congress? 

I  had  sent  to  you  several 
dajrs  ago  copy  of  an  interview 
that  I  gave  the  Evening  Ledger 
of  this  city,  thinking  probably 
you  might  desire  to  repro- 
duce it. 

My  views  are  that  before  we 
can  secure  the  repeal  of  any 
legislation  or  the  enactment  of 
any  remedial  legislation,  the 
people  of  this  country  must  be 
thoroughly  educated  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  question  that  af- 
fects every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  That 
has  not  been  understood  by 
the  people  of  this  country  hith- 
erto, nor  is  it  yet.  A  thorough 
campaign  of  education  should 
be  started  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  if  the  people  are 
once  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
necessities  of  &e  situation,  the 
question  of  what  legislation  is 
necessary,  Mrill  be  a  detail. 

You  are  certainly  doing  mag- 
nificent  work. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

P.  O.  KNIGHT, 


cerned,"  continued  Colonel 
Knight.  "One  is  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  as  the  other;  they 
are  all  entitled  to  a  square  deal 
and  no  more.  Capital  and  the 
business  interests  should  have 
the  positive  assurance  the  spirit 
that  pounded  the  railroads  into 
insensibility  and  forced  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  them  over  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  eighty  per 
cent  of  them  from  going  into  the 
hands  of  receivers,  is  dead  and 
gone! 

Too  Many  Essays 
"The  business  man  must  have 
optimism,  and  not  be  branded  as 
a  menace  to  the  country  if  he  is 
to  go  on  with  the  tasks  in  front 
of  him.  The  Government  should 
eliminate  itself  from  control  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  do  not  want 
Government  ownership  of  public 
utilities,  or  of  industries,  or  of 
anything  else.  All  boards,  com- 
missions and  bureaus,  State  and 
National,  that  are  not  essential — 
and  God  knows  about  90  per 
cent  of  them  are  absolutely  un- 
necessary—  should  be  abolished 
immediately. 

"Let  us  again  have  a  Govern- 
ment by  the  Constitution,  instead 
of  one  by  bulletins,  theses,  tracts 
and  rainbow-chasing  essays! 

**If  a  man  has  an  income  of 
$10,000  per  annum,  he  cannot 
spend  $15,000  per  annum  very 
long  and  keep  out  of  bankrupt- 
cy. In  other  words,  we  must  all  stand  together 
in  this  most  critical  time  in  our  history — working 
man,  business  man,  capitalist,  and  City,  County 
and  State  officials,  if  we  are  going  to  carry  on. 
If  we  do  not,  hell  is  going  to  be  to  pay!" 

Anarchy  in  Europe  will  not  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  people,  Colonel 
Knight  declared.  To  do  that  would  be  to  build 
up  and  support  a  more  serious  menace  to  the 
safety  of  the  world  than  that  which  has  just  been 
overthrown,    he    said. 

"I  think  that  Germany,  Russia,  and  other 
Bolshevik  governments  should  be  told  that,  un- 
less they  establish  stable  form  of  government, 
where  all  will  have  equal  rights,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  we  cannot,  nor  will  we,  give  them  the 
assistance  they  are  asking,"  he  insisted.  "It  will 
he  hard  enough,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, for  the  American  people  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  aid  Germany,  anyhow. 

$57,000,000,000  Appropriated 
*'Xow,  if  we  had  only  our  own  country  to  take 
care  of.  the  task  ahead  of  us  would  be  stupendous. 
lUit   when   you    consider   that   we    will   largely   be 


ernmental   interference  or   non-interference   is   con-      c(jmi)elled  to  aid  in  taking  care  of  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  the  task  ahead  of  us   is  certainly  superla- 
tively herculean,  but  it  can  be  done. 

"Since  April,  1917,  $57,000,000,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  governmental  purposes. 
This  is  greater  than  the  total  wealth  of  either 
France  or  Russia  in  August,  1914,  when  the  war 
started,  and  greater  than  the  combined  wealth  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Serbia,  Holland  and  Denmark  at  that  time.  From 
Appomattox  to  Liege  there  had  been  expended 
by  the  United  States  for  governmental  purposes 
only  $21,000,000,000,  and  from  the  time  of  its  be- 
ginning to  August,  1914,  there  had  been  expended 
by  this  country  for  such  purposes  a  total  of  only 
$27,000,000,000. 

*Trior  to  the  beginning  of  the  world  war  our 
annual  governmental  expenditures  were  about  one 
billion  dollars.  There  is  only  $9,000,000,000  of 
gold  in  the  entire  world ;  there  is  only  about 
$5,500,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United 
States.  The  total  resources  of  all  the  banks  in 
the  country,  national  and  State  and  trust  com- 
panies are  only  about  $37,000,000,000.  The  na- 
tional debt  of  the  United  States  in  1914  was  only 
$990,000,000. 

**These  facts  are  enough  to  make  any  thought- 
ful man  sit  up  and  take  notice.  On  the  whole  they 
are  rather  startling.  While  it  is  true  that  all  of 
the  fifty-seven  billion  dollars  appropriated  will  not 
be  expended,  no  one  knows,  until  there  has  been 
an  adjustment  of  all  outstanding  contracts,  how 
much  of  it  will  have  to  be  expended. 

Return  to  First  Principles 

**Xow  that  our  problem  is  set  clearly  before  us, 
how  are  we  to  solve  it? 

'*By  the  Government  gradually  eliminating  it- 
self from  this  situation,  and  having  the  rights 
and  liberties  that  our  forefathers  fought  and  died 
for  restored  to  the  people. 

"For  a  period  of  about  twelve  years  prior  to 
April,  1917,  there  was  a  mad  race  toward  Social- 

Freight 

By  Page 

IT  is  a  difficult  matter  to  write  about  freights, 
as  the  stoppage  of  war  has  brought  about  a 
sudden  lack  of  demand,  and  foreign  buyers  no 
doubt  feel  that  such  conditions  should  weaken 
freights.  As  far  as  local  owned  sail  vessels  are 
concerned  a  period  of  at  least  four  months  or  so, 
will  have  to  elapse  before  vessel  tonnage  need 
press  on  the  market,  as  nearly  all  such  tonnage 
has  already  been  chartered  ahead,  and  as  restric- 
tions have  been  withdrawn  and  lumber  can  be 
used  for  building  purposes,  and  for  railroad  ma- 
terials, in  the  United  States,  our  steam  schooner 
class  of  vessels,  some  of  which  have  been  run- 
ning to  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  on  the 
basis  of  $45  per  1,000  feet,  returning  with  nitrate 
at  ^25  per  ton,  which  is  better  than  doing  coast- 
wise business,  mav  find  business  at  home  in 
preference,  as  the  stoppage  of  the  war  has  put 
a  ban  on  importation  of  nitrate,  and  some  steam 
schooners  took  lumber  to  the  west  coast  and  are 
now  bound  there  without  having  closed  for  re- 
turn cargo.  The  prospect  seems  that  they  may  have 
to  come  home  in  ballast  and  some  that  have  gone 
to  the  Orient  will  hardly  be  able  to  get  a  freight 
from   the   Orient   at   freight   of  $50   per   ton.     Al- 


ism  by  both  political  parties,  and  every  attempt 
possible  was  made  to  overthrow  those  principles 
upon  which  our  republic  was  founded  and  which 
must  continue  to  prevail  if  it  is  to  be  perpetu- 
ated. 

"The  average  American  is  an  individualist  ab- 
solutely, no  matter  what  his  status  in  life;  whether 
he  is  rich  or  poor,  he  wants  to  be  let  alone.  So 
it  is  with  the  business  interests  of  the  country, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  them  want  no  aid  from 
the  Government ;  they  want  simply  to  be  let  alone. 
Until  April,  1917,  they  were  busy  fighting  the 
demagogues  and  well-intentioned  dreamers.  They 
need  now  all  their  mentality  for  constructive 
work.  Why  not  give  them  a  chance  to  achieve 
something  for  the  common  good? 

**We  are  sitting  with  bated  breath  over  a  po- 
tential earthquake.  If  we  keep  our  heads,  obey 
the  dictates  of  reason,  and  exercise  sound  com- 
mon sense,  we  cannot  fail.  If  we  lose  our  head 
and  our  nerve,  or  pause  to  listen  to  theorists — 
well,  there's  Russia  and  there's  Germany  and 
there's  Austria-Hungary,  where  brother  is  clutch- 
ing at  the  throat  of  brother,  and  all  are  begging 
for  bread. 

His  Faith  in  People 

"Yet  in  spite  of  conditions  threatening  us,  I 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  sober  common- 
sense  ability  and  humanitarianism  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  feel  optimistic  rather  than  pessim- 
istic over  the  future.  I  think  that  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  can  well  afford  to  take 
the  American  people  into  their  confidence.  They 
always  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  the  right  thing, 
for  it  is  their  nature.  They  have  never  failed 
to  meet  any  crisis  or  emergency  when  they  under- 
stood what  was  required  of  them,  and  they  will 
not  fail  now  if  the  well-informed  people  will  come 
forward  and  lay  the  facts  before  that  greatest  and 
fairest  of  all  earthly  tribunals — the  average  Ameri- 
can." 


Report 


Brothers 

though  there  is  plenty  of  cargo,  shipment  is  handi- 
capped by  U.  S.  Government  restrictions. 

A  resumption  of  business  on  this  Coast,  even 
at  rates  that  have  been  current,  is  their  principal 
salvation.  Will  it  come  about,  or  will  the  de- 
mand still  continue  poor,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Government  has  had  the  restriction  on  for  such 
a  long  time?     That  is  the  point. 

The  U.  S.  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has 
many  steamers  still  being  built,  and  we  presume 
most  of  them  will  be  used  to  transport  the  millions 
of  tons  of  foodstuffs  that  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  nations  of  Europe  alive,  and  as  those  na- 
tions won't  have  anything  to  export  for  some  time, 
except  troops  to  many  parts,  vessels  will  have 
to  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  earning  a  freight 
that  will  have  to  reimburse  them  for  a  return 
trip  in  case  they  have  to  return  in  ballast — of  this 
we  must  acknowledge  our  ignorance. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration intend  to  run  their  vessels  at  cost,  prob- 
ably for  the  shipper's  benefit.  We  presume  if 
it  is  intended  to  run  them  at  cost  it  will  be  for 
the  shipper's  benefit,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 

( Continued  on  page  148) 
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Hull  Insurance 

I.    Basic  Principles  and  Elements  of  Contract 

By  Benjamin  Rush 

President   Insurance   Company  of   North   America 


IN  view  of  the  rapid  strides  towards  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  Merchant  Marine,  now  being  made 
by  the  United   States,   the  present  time   is   a 
particularly  aft  one  in  which  to  recite  the  prin- 
ciples of  marine  insurance  in  so  far  as  they  are  ap- 
plied to  what  is  generically  termed   "Hull   Insur- 
ance." 

It  will  clarify  these  remarks  if  I  recite  certain 
peculiar  unwritten  understandings,  which  although 
they  do  not  appear  anywhere  on  the  face  of  a 
marine  policy  are  nevertheless  well  known  and 
thoroughly  understood  in  the  mercantile  business, 
and  are  enforced  by  the  courts. 

The  first  is  that  the  insurance  contract  being 
a  contract  of  good  faith  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  event  of  fraudulent  prac- 
tices by  either  party  to  the  contract,  there- 
fore, it  is  an  implied  condition  in  every  contract 
of  marine  insurance  that  the  person  w^ho  proposes 
the  risk  to  an  underwriter  shall  communicate  every 
material  fact,  which  is  within  his  exclusive  knowl- 
edge, to  that  underwriter,  unless  the  terms  of  the 
policy  are  such  as  to  render  such  communication 
superfluous. 

He  must  tell  everything  he  knows  which  he 
thinks  might  influence  the  underwriter's  judgment 
either  to  accept  or  decline  the  risk,  or  even  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  premium  charges;  further- 
more, he  must  not  conceal  anything  which  might 
induce  the  underwriter  to  decline  the  risk,  or 
which,  were  it  known,  might  influence  the  under- 
writer's judgment  in  any  of  the  above  particulars, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  this  conceal- 
ment results  from  ignorance  or  design,  it  will  be 
equally  fatal  to  the  contract. 

Another  understood  necessity  of  the  contract 
of  insurance  is  that  the  assured  shall  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  at  risk;  he  cannot  simply  bet 
or  wager  on  the  safe  arrival  of  this  or  that  shij) 
if  he  has  no  interest  in  her. 

Wager  policies,  as  they  are  called,  have  long 
since  been  pronounced  illegal,  and  they  cannot 
now  be  enforced  in  any  court  in  this  country  or  in 
England. 

Another    implied    warranty,    as    it    is    called,    is 


that  every  vessel  shall  be  seaworthy,  and  that 
she  shall  pursue  -her  voyage  without  any  undue 
delay  or  deviation  from  any  of  the  established 
usages  of  trade  or  navigation;  and  finally  that  the 
adventure  must  be  a  legal  one  both  as  regards 
its  business  nature,  and  the  mode  in  w^hich  it  is 
prosecuted. 

A  great  many  cases  have  come  before  the  courts, 
and  a  greaf  many  books  have  been  written  to  de- 
fine just  what  constitutes  seaworthiness;  a  brief 
definition  is  thorough  fitness  in  all  respects  of  the 
vessel  named  to  pursue  her  voyage  to  its  destina- 
tion, and  to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils,  which 
must  be  met  with  in  so  doing. 

Neither  the  ignorance  nor  innocence  of  the  as- 
sured will  avail  to  relieve  him  from  a  breach  of 
this  warranty. 

As  regards  voyage  insurance  on  hull,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  may 
be  subdivided,  thus  the  degree  of  seaworthiness  re- 
quired of  a  vessel  lying  safe  in  port,  is  less  than 
would  be  necessary  for  navigating  the  ocean.  As 
regards  the  hull  underwriters,  the  warranty  of 
seaworthiness  is  satisfied  if  a  vessel  is  seaworthy 
for  that  portion  of  the  voyage  which  she  is  about 
to  undertake. 

While  lying  in  port  she  must  be  seaworthy  for 
the  risks  of  the  port,  and  be  in  condition  to  move 
to  and  fro  in  that  port  for  the  purpose  of  outfitting 
or  loading  cargo. 

When  she  leaves  such  port  a  higher  degree  of 
seaworthiness   attaches. 

If  the  voyage  contemplates  a  river  or  lake  tran- 
sit prior  to  reaching  the  ocean,  she  must  be  suffi- 
ciently seaw'orthy  to  encounter  the  ordinary  risks 
of  such  river  or  inland  body  of  water,  and  w'hen 
she  finally  goes  to  sea,  she  must  be  fully  sea- 
worthy in  every  respect  to  encounter  the  ordinary 
risks  and  perils  of  the  sea. 

As  regards  a  time  policy  on  hull,  it  is  an  old 
axiom  that  there  is  no  warranty  of  seaworthiness 
in  a  time  policy.  This  is  because  in  a  time  policy  a 
vessel  is  or  may  be  out  of  the  control  of  the  owner 
at  the  time  the  policy  may  attach,  and  the  owmer 
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may  be,  and  frequently  is,  in  entire  ignorance  of 
her  physical  condition  at  that  time. 

The  only  exception  to  the  rule  is  that  unsea- 
worthiness known  to  the  owner,  and  allowed  to 
continue  by  him  after  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
remedy  it,  will  void  the  policy. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  contract  of  Marine  Insurance  is  in- 
demnity. Its  sole  and  exclusive  object  is  to  pro- 
cure for  the  assured  indemnity  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  that  word,  and  consequently  its  whole 
spirit  would  be  violated  if  the  assured  were  to 
make  the  occurrence  of  any  casualty  insured 
against,  a  means  of  gain,  for  this  would  be  to  give 
him  an  interest  in  procuring  sea  losses,  which 
would  be  opposed  to  every  principle  of  commer- 
cial policy. 

Marine  Insurance  may  briefly  be  said  to  be  a 
contract  whereby  one  party  for  a  specified  consid- 
eration agrees  to  indemnify  another,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  property  exposed  to  marine  risk,  against 
loss  incidental   thereto. 

The  instrument  by  which  the  contract  is  made 
is  called  the  ^'policy."    ' 

The  person  who  undertakes  to  indemnify  the 
other  is  called  the  ''insurer,"  or  *'underwriter," 
and  the  consideration  which  he  receives  for  so  do- 
ing is  called  the  "premium ;"  the  person  protected 
by  the  policy  is  called  the  "insured"  or  "assured  f ' 
the  thing  covered  by  insurance  is  called  the  "sub- 
ject." and  the  substantial  concern  which  the  in- 
sured person  has,  in  the  preservation  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  called  his  "interest." 

The  obligation  assumed  by  the  underwriter,  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  is  termed  the  "risk,"  and  the 
specified  danger  is  the  **perils  insured  against." 

A  policy  of  sea  insurance  is  not  valid  unless  it 
specifies  a  particular  risk  or  adventure,  the  names 
of  the  underwriters,  and  the  sum  or  sums  in- 
sured. 

Policies  on  hull  may  be  either  valued  or  un- 
valued. 

A  valued  policy  is  described  as  a  policy  which 
specifies  the  agreed  value  of  the  subject  matter 
insured,  and  an  unvalued  policy  is  the  opposite. 
It  does  not  specify  the  value  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter insured,  but  leaves  this  to  be  su])sequently  as- 
certained. 

As  the  value  of  a  ship  is  a  more  diflficult  thing 
to  prove  than  the  value  of  other  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise or  property,  ships  are  almost  invariably 
insured  under  valued  policies. 


A  ship  may  be  insured  for  a  specified  voyage 
or  for  a  period  of  time;  if  the  former,  the  place 
Avhere  the  voyage  begins  is  called  the  "terminus 
a  quo,"  and  that  at  which  it  is  to  end  is  called  the 
"terminus  ad  quem." 

A  time  policy  covers  a  ship  for  a  specified 
period  of  time,  say  from  the  1st  of  January,  1918, 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1919,  and  as  time  varies  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  usually  specified 
either  as  Greenwich  or  Washington  time. 

There  may  also  be  combinations  of  these  two 
policies,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  voyage  from  Xew 
York  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  for  thirty  days  there- 
after. 


SOME  CANVAS 


Nearly  seventeen  acres  of  canvas  were  used  by 
Erland  &  Company,  Inc.,  of  Seattle,  in  equipping 
sixteen  of  the  Foundation  Company's  Tacoma- 
built  woodfen  carriers  with  sails,  the  contract  being 
the  largest  single  one  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of 
Puget  Sound.  It  was  completed  by  the  Seattle 
concern  recently  and  involved  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  $100,000. 

Work  on  the  contract  was  begun  by  Erland  & 
Company  last  December  and  eight  of  the  firm's 
sail-making  machines  ran  continuously  in  carrying 
out  the  great  order.  Incidentally,  the  job  gives  a 
hint  of  the  extent  to  which  Seattle  benefits  from 
wooden  shipbuilding  in  the  other  ports  of  this 
State.  The  majority  of  the  carriers  built  in  the 
other  Washington  ports  come  to  Seattle  for  their 
equipment  and  supplies,  bringing  a  constant  stream 
of  outside  money  to  the  Elliott  Bay  waterfront. 

The  ships  built  by  the  Foundation  plant  in  Ta- 
coma  were  ordered  by  the  French  government.  All 
told,  twenty  big  auxiliary-powered  wooden  schoon- 
ers were  built  for  the  French  and  the  Erland  plant 
obtained  the  contract  for  equipping  16  with  sails. 

In  fulfilling  the  contract,  the  Erland  plant  used 
725,760  square  feet  of  canvas,  or  virtually  seven- 
teen acres.  It  also  used  nine  and  a  half  tons  of 
rope  and  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hardware,  the  lat- 
ter including  cringles,  thimbles,  clew  rings  and 
grommet  rings.  The  cringle  is  a  round  ring,  while 
the  thimble  is  an  oblong  ring.  The  grommet  is  the 
round  solid  ring  used  at  the  reef  points  in  the  sails. 

Tlie  Seattle  plant  handled  the  contract  on  sched- 
ule, fulfilling  the  huge  order  without  halt  or  delay, 
keeping  up  the  old  reputation  of  the  port  for  c\i\- 
ciencv  in   such   work. 
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IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERIES 


Rockfotd  No.  2  Universal  Miller 

IN  STOCK 

Cincinnati  Shapers,  Cushman  Lathe  Chucks, 
Carlton  Radial  Drills,  Badger  Punches  and 
Shears,  Foster  Screw  Machines,.  Foster  Turret 
Lathes,  Hamilton  High  Duty  Lathes,  Mcrrell 
Pipe  Machines,  Ott  Universal  Grinders,  Rahn- 
Larmon  Lathes,  Rockford  Drilling  Machines, 
Rockford  Milling  Machines,  Racine  High 
Speed  Saws,  Schieren  Leather  Belting,  Sidney 
Engine  Lathes,  South  Bend  Small  Lathes, 
Swaine  Power  Presses,  Universal  Bolt  Cutters, 
WcEtinghouse  Motors,  New  Yankee  Grinders. 

HERBERTS 

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

OFFICEAND  SHOWROOM 

Corner  Third  and  San  Pedro  Sts..  Los  Angeles 


FREIGHT  REPORT 

(Continued  from  page  145) 
ing  its  new  mercantil  fleet  busy.     This  rumor  we 
cannot  confirm. 

Another  point  to  be  figured  on,  to  compare 
conditions  on,  as  against  the  tonnage  existing 
prior  to  the  war,  is  the  fact  that  the  Panama  Canal 
is  now  open,  the  shortness  of  the  trip  on  most 
voyages  will  make  a  vast  difference  on  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  can  do  the  world's  business. 
It  is  stated  that  the  present  tonnage  of  the  world 
already  launched  is  within  7j4  per  cent  of  being 
as  large  as  previous  to  the  war,  and  many  vessels 
are  still  being  built  by  the  different  nations.  Will 
it  be  overdone  again  at  high  cost,  and  as  prices 
for  manufacturing  come  down,  which  they  no 
doubt  will  in  time?  What  effect  will  it  have  on 
freights?  Really  each  one  must  guess  for  him- 
self. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT   IMPORTANT  TO 
SHIPBUILDERS 

.Ml  those  interested  in  marine  steam  equip- 
ment will  be  glad  to  welcome  the  announcement 
that  the  James  Howden  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  have  established  a  manufacturing  branch 
in  the  United  Slates.  The  new  plant  will  be 
located  at  Wellsville,  \ew  York,  and  work  is  al- 
ready under  way.  A  force  of  draughtsmen  and 
engineers  from  the  home  office  of  the  company 
has  been  sent  to  this  country  and  are  now  em- 
ployed at  Wellsville  .supervising  the  construction 
of  buildings. 

The  James  Howden  Company  has  enjoyed  for 
many  years  a  splendid  reputation,  and  their  prod- 
ucts are  in  certain  lines  almost  standard  practice. 
Indeed,  in  marine  practice  the  words  "Forced 
Draught"  and  the  name  "Howden"  are  almost  in- 
separable. 

That  this  ultra  conservative  British  firm  has  de- 
cided to  manufacture  on  this  side  may  be  taken 
as  an  evidence  that  shipbuilding  in  this  country 
is  on  a  more  firm  basis  than  that  which  the  mind 
of  some  of  our  pessimists  is  willing  to  grant.  We 
may  be  very  sure  that  this  move  has  been  given 
due  consideration  and  that  action  came  only  as 
the  result  of  a  firm  conviction  that  for  many  years 
to  come  business  on  this  side  would  warrant  the 
added  manufacturing  and  overhead  costs. 


Amid  scenes  of  wild  enthusiasm  Mrs.  Judge  John 
Twohy  of  Portland  burst  the  bottle  over  the  9400- 
tnn  steel  steamer  "Iconium"  here  on  November  26, 
it  being  the  third  vessel  launched  by  the  Seattle 
Xorth  Pacific  Company.  The  keel  of  this  ship  was 
laid  eighty-one  days  ago  by  Judge  John  Twohy, 
assisted  by  Major  Hanson  of  Seattle.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Twohy  of  Se- 
attle. Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Twohy  of  Seattle. 
Mrs.  Curran  of  Seattle.  Mrs.  M.  S.  Boss  of  Seattle. 
Mrs.  James  O.  Donnety  of  Portland,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
mund P.  Twohy  of  Spokane.  The  Seattle  \orth 
Pacific  Shipbuilding  Company  has  in  hand  ten  con- 
tracts for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  This 
is  the  organization  which  shattered  the  world's  rec- 
ord for  first  production  of  new  yards,  having 
launched  its  first  vessel,  the  "Ozette,"  within  84 
d.iys  iifler  the  keel  was  laid,  which  occasioned  wide 
ciniiiiient  in   the  sliipplnj;  world. 
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"They're  building  Ships  out  there!" 


Exclusive  developments  in  mechanical  cutting  and  welding 
with  Oxy-Acetylene  and  Oxy-Hydrogen  have  been  of  invalu- 
able assistance  to  metal  workers,  coupled  with  highest 
efficiency  in  results  and  lowest  operating  cost.  The  Radia- 
graph  cuts  from  "^-inch  to  20-inch  steel  plate,  in  straight 
lines  or  circles.  The  Oxygraph  cuts  in  any  direction,  accord- 
ing to  pattern  or  drawing,  along  straight  lines,  curves  or 
sharp  angles.  Speed  from  3  to  18  inches  per  minute,  accord- 
ing to  thickness. 

"Davis  Apparatus"  has  been  continuously  and  effectively 
developed  from  the  time  the  company  brought  the  positive, 
independent  pressure  system  of  oxy-acetyiene  welding  and 
cutting  to  the  United  States  ten  years  ago,  and  is  backed  by 
the  longest  practical  experience,  greatest  development,  and 
widest  application,  providing  portable  hand  welding  and 
cutting  outfits  or  the  most  complete  installations  with  acety- 
lene and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  producing  and  compressing 
plants. 


Building  records  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  been 
magnificent. 

These  achievements  are 
only  |X)ssible  where  the 
highest  class  equipment 
is  used.  ^  ■ 

The  value  of  Oxy-Acety- 
lene and  Davis-Bournon- 
ville  Apparatus  has  never 
been  so  fully  demonstrat- 
ed as  during  these  days 
of  strenuous  Government 
construction  in  the  great 
shipbuilding  program. 

Here  are  some  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  users  of 
Davis-Bournonville  weld- 
ing and  cutting  apparatus 
and    mechanical    devices : 

.A.mes  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
[iethiehem   Shipbuilding  Corporation — 

Union   Plant 

Alameda  Plant 
Elliott  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Foundation   Company — 

Portland  Yard 

Tacoma  Yard 

Victoria  Yard 
Hanlon   Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Moore   Shipbuilding  Co. 
Todd   Drydocks  Corp. 
"  Schaw-Batcher  Co.,  Shipworks. 
Seattle  Construction  &   Drydock  Co. 
Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation. 
G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corp. 
U.  S.   Navy  Yards— 

Puget   Sound 

Mare   Island 


Davis-Bournonville  Company 

General  Offices:    Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Factories  at  Jersey  City,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

OFFICES   IN  THESE   CITIES  WILL   GLADLY    FURNISH   DETAILED    INFORMATION 


Boaton 
Wuhington,  D.  C 
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HEAVY    BRONZE    CASTINGS 
FOR  MARINE  WORK    ' 

The  Acme  Brass  Foundry  Com- 
pany has  built  up  during  the  past 
thirteen  years  a  fine  reputation  for 
quality  and  protnpt  deliveries.  Prior 
to  the  recent  expansion  in  shipbuild- 
ing at  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles,  Fred 
K.  Czerniski,  the  manager  of  the 
plant,  supplied  great  quantities  of 
brass  and  bronze  castings  for  rail- 
road   work.     The    firm    has    recently 


FurniH.    Acme  Brm  Foundry  Compiny 

turned  out  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bronze  '"bilge  pump  barrels"  weigh- 
ing 720  pounds  each,  and  are  now 
working  on  an  order  of  42  tail  shaft 
skeves  weighing  3000  poutids  each. 
The  Acme  Brass  Foundry  Company 
takes  great  and  justifiable  pride  in  the 
fact  thai  ihey  always  make  deliveries 
on  orders  ahead   of  schedule   time. 


line.  The  syslem  of  handling  mater- 
ials i.t  another  demonstration  of  the 
thorough  up-to-date  arrangement  of 
this  plant,  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection existing  throughout.  Fine 
large  new  lathes  of  the  latest  ap- 
proved design  have  been  installed  for 
the  finishing  of  propeller  shafts  and 
other  large  machinery  parts,  a  busi- 
ness of  which  this  plant  makes  a 
specialty.  It  has  been  the  effort  of 
this  company  to  keep  thoroughly 
equipped  with  devices  for  the  ready 
handling  of  all  modern  marine  me- 
chanical equipment. 


Screw  Propellers  tor  Hydraulic  and 
Aerial  ProptUaion.  By  Rear  Ad- 
miral Charles  W.  Dyson.  U.  S. 
Navy.  Two  vols.,  Text  and  Plates. 
325  pages;  numerous  diagrams  and 
tables.  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  New 
York. 

Dyson  on  Propellers  has  come  to 
be  standard  practice  with  marine  en- 
gineers to  such  an  extent  that  the 
editor  can  do  no  more  than  welcome 
this  new  and  enlarged  edition.  Quot- 
ing the  preface  we  find,  "The  author's 
ideas  concerning  the  phenomenon  of 
cavitation  having  become  crystallized 
during  the  later  years  through  more 
thorough  investigation,  they  are  now 
presented  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
that  subject.  A  chapter  dealing  with 
the  design  of  the  aeroplane  propeller 
has  also  been  added,  but  this  cannot 
be  rtgardeiT  as  of  nearly  the  same 
accuracy  as  that  part  of  the  work  de- 
voted  to  hydraulic  propellers,  as  act- 


MARKEY  MACHINERY  CO. 

Another  thriving  Seattle  industry 
which  is  running  to  capacity,  as  the 
result  of  the  immense  shipbuilding 
program  being  carried  on  is  the  Mar- 
key  Machinery  Company,  a  rapidly 
expanding  concern  founded  at  Seat- 
tle some  12  years  ago  by  Charles 
H.  Markey,  the  head  of  the  concern. 

Mr,  Markey  started  business  in 
Seattle  in  a  small  way,  whereas  to- 
day he  posses-es  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  machine  shops  in 
Seattle's  industrial  district.  The  plant 
is  located  at  85  Horton  Street,  on  a 
tract  of  land  at  tidewater  leased  from 
the   Port  of  Seattle. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives 
an  excellent  interior  view  of  this 
plant.  Among  the  features  may  be 
mentioned  the  entirely  new  and  mod- 
ern machinery  for  handling  all  kinds 
of    manufacturing    in     this    particular 


Its  of  powers,  revolu- 
tions and  thrusts  occurring  in  actual 
Right  are  missing,  and  until  such  data 
are  available  design  curves  and  fac- 
tors of  absolute  accuracy  cannot  be 
attained.  The  author  having  carried 
his  work  on  propellers  as  far  as  he 
feels  able,  will  now  lay  it  down,  trust- 
ing that  it  will  be  picked  up  by 
younger  and  more  energetic  hands, 
who,  loving  the  subject  to  the  same 
extent,  will  carry  the  work  along  un- 
til 'the  last  word  on  propellers'  ha< 
been   said." 

Rear  Admiral  Dyson  has  contrib- 
uted more  than  any  other  one  man 
to  our  knowkdge  of  the  screw  pro- 
peller and  problems  of  water  propul- 
sion, and  this  book  is  a  fine  monu- 
ment  to   his   life   work. 

Sea  Plane  Float  Constniction.  By 
Charles  G.  McGregor  of  the  Cur- 
tis .Aeroplane  and  Motor  Corpora- 
tion. IS  pages;  32  diagrams.  L. 
W.  Ferdinand  &  Co.,  152  Kneeland 
street.      Boston,      Mass.       Free     on 

In  reprinting  this  booklet  from  the 
pages  of  .Aviation  and  Aeronautical 
Engineering,  the  publishers  have  ad- 
ded a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
trade  literature.  The  text  is  clear 
and  concise,  and  covers  all  the  major 
details  of  seaplane  float  construction 
and  design.  Anyone  interested  in 
hydroplane  engineering  would  de- 
rive much  profit  from  a  study  of  this 


I   Foundry   Com] 
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BIIASS    HARDWARE    FOUNDRY 

Price-Corcoran-Pfister  Company  of 
Los  Angeles  are  manufacturing  a 
general  line  of  brass  hardware  on  an 
extensive  scale.  They  have  a  very 
modern  plant  equipped  with  a  mono- 
rail system  for  handling  material  and 
finished    products    between    the    vari- 

The  foundry  uses  air  vibrators  and 
sprays,  electric  riddles  and  pneumatic 
rammers.  A  fine  plating  plant  is  in 
operation  and  a  well-equipped  ma- 
chine  shop   for   finishing. 

This  firm  has  developed  a  very 
economical  blast  furnace  for  small 
heats.  Our  illustration  shows  one  of 
these  designed  for  a  capacity  of  600 
pounds  of  brass.  Oil  is  used  for  fuel 
and  the  economy  is  so  marked  that 
the  Price-Corcoran-Pfister  Company 
has  received  orders  (or  a  number  of 
these  furnaces  from  other  brass  foun- 


Marine  Auxiliaries  is  the  title  of 
the  latest  catalog  issued  by  the  Gris- 
com-Russell  Company,  of  90  West 
street,  New  York.  The  evaporator, 
distiller,  evaporator  feed  heater,  feed 
water  heater,  oil  cooler,  oil  heater, 
grease  extractor  and  aerating  filter 
are  all  described  and  illustrated  in  a 
manner  at  once  instructive  and  at- 
tractive. The  catalog  is  a  splendid 
example  of  the  catalog  makers'  art 
and   will   be   found   of  great   interest 


BUsI  furnict   uied  by   Pricc-Cori 

Mr.  B.  H.  Tripp,  special  represen- 
tative of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has 
succeeded  Mr.  M.  W.  Priseler  as 
<listrict  manager  of  sales  for  the  Pa- 
cific  Coast   territory.      His   headquar- 


ters    are 

at   627    Howard    street,    San 

Franciscc 

.     The   Los   .Jingeles   branch 

of  the   c 

ampany   at   521    Title    Insur- 

Additional  Puget  Sound  Notes 


WH.AT  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  deal 
ever  made  in  wooden  ocean-going  ships 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  completed 
by  the  Seattle  shipping;  firm  of  Thorn- 
dt-ke  &  Trenholme.  It  includes  the  purchase  for 
French  interests  of  six  wooden  motorships.  the 
entire  present  output  of  the  Lyall  Shipbuilding 
Company  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  at  a  consideration 
of  about  three  million  dollars.  The  big  transaction 
was  the  immediate  result  of  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  iB  taken  by  shipping  men  as  an  indica- 
tion that  wooden  shipyards  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  particularly  of  the  State  of  Washington,  will 
have  work  for  several  years  to  come  in  supplying 
the  demand  of  European  countries  for  wooden 
bottoms.  Within  the  last  few  days  Thomdyke  & 
Trenholme  have  received  letters  from  French.  Ital- 
ian and  Belgium  interests  stating  that  they  would 
be  in  the  market  for  all  available  wooden  cargo 
steamers  on  the  close  of  hostilities. 


The  launching  of  the  steamship  Western  Knight 
by  the  Ames  Shipbtiilding  &  Drydock  Company  on 
November  9  marked  the  putting  of  the  first  of  the 
new  type  of  Ames  design  8800-ton  steel  hulls  in 
the  water.  The  vessel  is  of  a  different  type  than 
the  other  8800  tonners  constructed  by  this  as  well 
as  other  Seattle  steel  plants,  and,  as  the  picture 
shows,  the  lines  are  more  refined,  she  being  con- 
structed along  the  cruiser  type,  having  a  sharj)er 
prow  and  a  slightly  greater  draft.  Mrs.  11.  J. 
Rahlves.  wife  of  the  general  superintencient  of  the 
shipyard,  acted  as  sponsor.  The  Ames  plant  is 
building  this  type  of  ship  exclusively. 


During  the  period  when  several  disastrous  wrecks 
were  reported  in  Alaskan  and  British  Columbia  wa- 
ters, the  local  harbor  became  the  scene  of  a  collis- 
ion which,  fortunately,  took  no  toll  of  life.  On  the 
morning  of  October  30,  during  a  dense  fog,  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  liner  "Mexico  Maru"  rammed 
and  sank  the  Xorthwestern  Fisheries  Company's 
sailing  ship  "A.  J.  Fuller,"  which  was  moored  to 
a  harbor  buoy.  All  hope  of  salvaging  her  has  prac- 
tically been  abandoned.  In  sinking,  the  "■Fuller" 
carried  down  the  new  harbor  buoy  valued  by  the 
city  at  $20,000. 


INSTALLING    ENGINEER 

is  open  for  engagement  on  Pacific  Coast.  Expe- 
rience covers  two  years  in  coast  yards,  three  years 
in  sea  service.  Technical  school  education,  excel- 
lent references:  Pacific  Coast  shipyard  officials 
and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  officers.  Mem- 
ber of  N.  A.  Stationary  Engineers. 

CARL  PIPER, 
905    Willamette    Blvd.,    Portland,   Oregon. 


FOR   SALE 


Trij.le    rxpaniion    Mar 


lB-x32-iS4--42-  Mrake,  complete 
service  fiflnii  lake  »iiH>n>  m  a 
Jly.  Has  Iwm  ihoroushly  ovr 
Piling  weight  apiiroximatcl)'  lO  luii!-. 
■[nviilencc  maiiufacturr.  suitable  (or  Mj'  <liirl 
.    ._  .        .,        (or  ,<:a|.«an    drtie.       In    fir,I    ela-t    c.mililioii. 

McDOUGALL-DULUTH.  COMPANY.    Duluth,    Minn. 
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CENTRIFUGAL     PURIFICATION 
OF  LUBRICATING  OIL 

THERE    has    recently    been    per- 
fected   by    the    De    Laval    Separa- 
tor   Company  a   machine   for   oil 
reclamation    especially    designed    for 
the  saving  of  oil  in  steam-driven  ma- 
rine power  plants. 

In  such  plants,  the  bearings,  and 
in  the  case  of  turbine-driven  units 
the  reduction  gears,  are  lubricated 
with    large    quantities    of    oil    flowing 


the 


these  bearings  and  parts  are  cooled 
by  water  circulation;  others  are 
cooled  by  oil  circulation,  and  this 
oil  is  susequently  cooled  in  a  sepa- 
rate   oil    cooler    in    which    water    cir- 


operalor  will  notice  the  presence  of 
water  in  the  system  by  watching  the 
discharge.  In  addition,  a  De  Laval 
Purifier  is  much  preferable  to  filters 
or  any  other  method,  as  it  will  han- 
dle a  much  larger  quantity  of  oil, 
is  positive  in  action  and  is  not  affect' 
ed  by  the  motion  of  the  ship.  It  oc- 
cupies less  than  two  square  feet  of 
floor  space. 

The  absence  of  dust,  grit  and  other 
foreign  particles  makes  the  wearing 
parts  last  longer  and  reduces  loss  of 
power.  The  De  Laval  method  makes 
the  used  oil  as  good  as  new,  elimi- 
nates the  dangers  of  a  clogged  oil 
system  and  helps  maintain  the  fac- 
tor of  safely  originally  calculated  by 
the  designers.  It  is  now  in  use  on 
vessels   of  various   kinds. 

Conatruction   and   Operation 

As  already  stated,  the  machine  oc- 
cupies less  than  two  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  It  consists  essentially  of 
a  cast-iron  frame  provided  with  suit- 
able bearings   for   supporting  a  verti- 


culation  carries  off  the  surplus  heat 
of  the  oil.  In  either  case,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  some  of  the  water  will 
find  its  way  into  the  oil  system,  due 
to  leaks  developing  in  the  oil  cool- 
ers as  well  as  in  the  pipe  connec- 
tions. In  water-cooled  bearings,  some 
water  will  work  in  from  the  water 
to  the  oil  side  of  the  system.  An- 
other source  of  water  in  oil  is  the 
sweating  of  oil  storage  tanks.  The 
presence  of  water,  especially  of  salt 
water,  in  machinery,  Was  always  been 
the  cause  of  much  trouble  because 
of  the  rusting  of  the  parts.  The  ad- 
mission of  water  to  bearings  and 
other  moving  surfaces  causes  uneven 
lubrication,    resulting    in    uneven    antJ 


The  De  Laval  method  will 
not  only  all  the  water  from  the  oil 
but  also  small  particles  of  metal,  dust 
and  grit  which  come  from  the  wear- 
ing surfaces  and  in  various  other 
ways  are  introduced  into  the  oiling 
system,  such  as  core  and  particles, 
pipe  scale,  etc.,  which  are  particu- 
larlv  in  evidence  in  new  installations. 

For  this  purpose  a  De  Laval  Oil 
Purifier  is  installed  between  the  over- 
hend  supply  tank",  and  the  drain  tank 
,so  that  oil  can  be  passed  from  the 
overhead  lank  throuch  the  puriller 
to  the  drain  tank.  The  purifier  is 
placed  so  that  it  can  be  u-^ed  to  pvi- 
rify  all  or  a  portion  of  the  oil.  It 
is  so  piped  up  that  the  operator  may 
clearly  see  the  action  of  the  purifier. 
As  the  water  and  the  oil  are  en- 
tirely separated,  no  matter  how  much 
or   how  little   of   each   is   pre-^ent,   the 


cal  spindle  which  carries  the  purify- 
ing bowl  at  the  upper  end.  The 
weight  of  the  bowl  and  spindle,  to- 
gether with  any  thrust  due  to  driv- 
ing, is  taken  by  two  tread  wheels,  on 
which  the  polished  end  of  the  spin- 
dle rests.  The  bowl  spindle  is  held 
in  an  upright  position  by  a  flexible 
spring-collar  surrounding  the  upper 
bearing.  The  spring-collar  permits  a 
small  amount  of  lateral  motion  and 
allows   the   rapidly   revolving   bowl   to 
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style,  750  pounds   net;    turbine-driven 
style,  650  pounds  net. 

The  Purifier  is  also  made  in  smaller 
size,  either  steam  or  motor-driven. 
Capacity  of  the  smaller  size  is  100 
gallons  per  hour.  The  weight  of  the 
motor-driven  purifier  is  390  pounds 
net.  and  the  steam-driven  purifier, 
290  pounds  net. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rotating 
parts  is  clearly  shown  in  Figure  2. 
The  worm  screw  is  multiple  thread- 
ed, having  eight  threads,  and  the  pro- 
portions are  such  that  the  speed  ratio 
between  the  spindle  and  the  worm 
wheel  is  about  ten  to  one.  That  is, 
with  a  speed  of  700  revolutions  of 
the  belt  pulley,  the  bowl  will  make 
7000  revolutions  per  minute. 
Operation  of  Bowl 
When  the  bowl  is  revolving  at  the 
proper  speed,  the  oil  to  be  purified 
enters  the  central  tubular  feed  shaft 
and  then  passes  downward  and  out 
through  slots  into  the  channels  in 
the  distributor,  then  through  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  distribut- 
or to  the  disc  separating  space  in 
the  bowl.  Here,  due  to  centrifugal 
action,  separation  takes  place.  The 
material,  which  is  heavier  than  the 
water,  such  as  sand,  metallic  parti- 
cles, etc.,  is  thrown  outward  to  the 
periphery  of  the  bowl  and  held  there 
in  the  sediment  pocket  by  centrifugal 
force.  The  water  being  heavier  than 
the  oil  also  passes  outward  and  up- 
ward along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
discs   to   the   discharge   outlet. 

The  oil  being  lighter  passes  inward 
between  the  discs  toward  the  central 
shaft,  thence  upward  to  the  discharge 
outlet.  Surrounding  Ih-  outlets  are 
the  liquid  cover  and  the  sludge  cover. 
so  arranged  that  centrifugal  force 
throws  the  liquids  from  the  outlet 
openings  into  the  covers,  whence  it 
is  conducted  to  the  proper  receptacles 
by  the  attached  spouts.  In  addition 
to  the  above  two  covers,  which  would 
normally  take  care  of  all  require- 
ments, a  third  cover,  known  as  the 
overflow  cover,  is  provided.  If  at 
any  time  the  bowl  should  become 
clogged  by  a  large  amount  of  dirt. 
so  that  the  liquid  can  no  longer  flow 
through,  the  inlet  lube  fills  up  and 
overflows.  In  the  construction  with 
only  two  covers,  this  would  result  in 
a  contamination  of  the  oil  already 
purified,  but  by  using  a  third  cover 
the  overflow  is  kept  separate  and 
acts  as  a  warning  signal  that  the 
bowl   needs   cleaning. 


:harge,  respectively.  At 
tiie  lop  of  the  overflow  cover  is  the 
regulating  cover  into  which  the  oil 
to  he  purified  flows.  The  regulatine 
cover  is  provided  with  a  removable 
strainer  to  remove  the  large  particles 
of  foreign  matter  from  the  oil  before 
it   reaches   the   bowl.     The   purifier   is 


and    weight    of 
lie=e   two   tvpes   are   as   follows: 

De  Laval  Oil  Purifier,  steam  or 
iiotor-d riven.  Capacity  3nO-J5n  gal- 
ons  per  hour.     Weiwht,  motor-driven 
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A  COMPACT  REFRIGERATING 
UNIT 

Recent  orders  from  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporalion  and  prominent  ship- 
building concerns  for  the  refrigerat- 
ing machine  unit,  shown  on  this  page, 
indicate  the  advantages  of  this  ma- 
chine are  meeting  with  the  approval 
of  shipbuilding  refrigerator  experts. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  are 
obvious,  as  the  assembly  of  the  en- 
gine, compressor,  trap,  condenser, 
cooler,  circulating  pump,  liquid  re- 
ceiver, etc.,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary controlling  valves,  gauges,  relief 
valves  and  piping  area,  on  a  single 
cast-iron  base,  economizes  time  and 
labor. 

This  method  of  construction  not 
only  conserves  space  but  eliminates 
much  of  the  usual  skilled  labor  re- 
quired for  the  installation  on  ship- 
board. This  feature  is  of  especial 
interest  to  shipbuilders  who  prefer 
to  make  their  own  installation,  al- 
though the  Refrigeration  Engineering 
Company  will  contract  for  the  com- 
plete installation  if  desired. 
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vote  their  entire  factory  capacity  to 
the  production  of  these  two  sizes  ex- 
clusively, they  are  in  a  position  to 
accept  adJitional  contracts  and  guar- 
antee delivery  dates. 


by    v... 

Ohio. 
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drawings,  etc., 
I  oy  firms  interested 
company    at    Toledo, 


"READY  FOR  THE  IRONS" 

If  it  had  been  possible  five  years 
ago  to  announce  to  the  shipbuild- 
ing world  that  an  invention  had 
been  perfected  that  would  turn  out 
spars  and  booms  by  machinery  and 
that  such  an  invention  was  capable 
of  doing  with  three  men  the  same 
amount  of  work  that  under  our  old 
method  required  at  lea.*t  twenty-live 
men,  we  may  all  take  it  as  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  such  an  announce- 
ment would  have'created  a  sensation 
and  widespread  interest  in  the  ma- 
rine   fields. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have 
been  too  busy  watching  results,  and 
have  overlooked  in  many  instances 
the  extreme  importance  of  that  which 
has  made  the^e  splendid  results  pos- 
sible. The  observer  of  today,  how- 
ever, especially  if  he  were  an  old- 
lime  ship  outfitter,  would  feel  well 
repaid  if  fortunate  enough  to  be  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  plant  of  the  West- 
ern Spar  Company  of  Portland,  Ore. 
There  he  would  see  a  mere  corporal's 
guard  of  men  engaged  in   the  task   of 


It  doze 
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Till  unit  complete 

Several  mechanical  features  are  in- 
corporated in  the  design  of  this  ma- 
chine. The  compres.'^or  is  a  two-cyl- 
inder with  valves  of  large  area,  a 
breaker  valve  located  in  the  piston 
head  relieving  the  vacuum,  insuring 
cool  cylinder  walls.  The  condenser 
and  cooler  are  both  counter  current 
submerged  coil  type,  with  areas 
greatly  in  excess  of  capacity  re- 
quired. The  positive  acting  rotary 
circulating  pump "  is  operated  by  a 
silent  chain  driven  direct  from  the 
main  shaft. 

The  engine  is  provided  with  a  pos- 
itive sight  feed  oiling  system  for  all 
bearings  and  is  of  unusually  slow 
speed  for  machines  of  this  small  size, 
being  operated  at   140  to   180  r.  p.   m. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
machine  is  the  fact  that  the  assembly 
of  all  apparatu.s,  etc.,  on  a  .single  base 
permits  the  complete  outfit  to  he 
erected  at  the  factory  and  subjected 
to  an  exhaustive  refrigeration  lest 
under  actuiil  operating  conditions  be- 
fore  shipment. 

A  new  type  scuttle  butt  of  exclusive 
design  is  used.  It  is  provided  with 
cast-iron  heads  and  the  hand  hole 
is  so  located  that  the  scuttle  may  be 
easily    flushed    and    cleaned. 

The  Refrigeration  HiiKineering  Co. 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  are  making  this  ma- 
chine in  one  and  two  ton  sizes  only, 
and  as   they  recently  arranged   to  de- 


and  booms  and  rapidly  assembling 
them  for  shipment  by  rail  and  water 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  large  number  of  these  immense 
sticks  is  only  part  of  the  impressive 
sight,  for  each  stick  is  knotless,  check- 
less  and  blemishless  and  has  been  turn- 
ed with  the  accuracy  of  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture. Some  of  the  larger  spears 
measure  130  ft.  in  length,  25  ins.  at 
base,  accurately  tapered  to  any  tips 
required,  and  the  assortment  includes 
many  of  less  length,  al.so  a  large 
number  of  booms  varying  from  10  to 
80   feet   in   length. 
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The  plant  of  the  Western  Spar 
Company  is  located  on  the  Columbia 
River  near  Portland,  with  facilities 
for  transportation  by  rail  or  water. 
The  logs  used  by  them  are  the  se- 
lected timbers  of  this  greatest  of  all 
timber  districts  and  the  set  up  of  the 
machine  is  such  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  logs  to  be  centered  other 
than  accurately.  As  soon  as  the  stick 
is  off  the  machine  it  is  turned  over 
to  the  painting  crew  and  given  a  good 
coating  of  oil  or  shellac.  One  glance 
at  this  accurately  tapered  timber  is 
enough  to  convince  the  most  skepti- 
cal of  the  superiority  of  the  machine- 
made  masts  and   spars. 

The  turning  out  of  these  sticks  of 
timber  with  perfect  accuracy  by  ma- 
chinery is  a  complete  innovation,  it 
having  been  the  custom  for  years  to 
work  them  out  altogether  with  hand 
power.  The  immense  saving  in  labor 
and  time  may  be  realized  when  we 
consider  that  under  the  old  hand- 
work method  the  turning  of  a  dozen 
large  spars  would  require  approxi- 
mately twenty-four  men  working  30 
days  each,  whereas  the  machinery  of 
the  Western  Spar  Company  can  turn 
out  a  dozen  130-foot  stjcks  with  three 
men  in  a  smaller  nutiiber  of  hours. 
It  seems  preposterous  that  in  these 
days  of  alt  our  modern  machinery 
we  have  only  recently  gotten  away 
from  the  old  idea — and  it  is  equally 
preposterous  if  at  the  same  time  when 
the  need  of  men  and  ships  is  so  ur- 
gent, any  shipbuilder  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  is  still  hewing  out 
his  masts  and  booms  in  the  old.  an- 
tiquated  way. 

And,  having  turned  out  a  superior 
product,  the  Western  Spar  Company 
goes  even  farther  than  that — it  guar- 
antees to  deliver  this  product  in  per- 
fect condition.  The  shipbiuldcr  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Great 
Lakes  need  not  fear  to  place  his  or- 
der with  this  Pacific  Coast  organiza- 
tion. Each  stick  is  packed  for  ship- 
ment with  the  utmost  care.  A  cush- 
ioned cradle  for  each  slick  protects 
it    from    the    bruises    and    wear    of   a 
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replaced  without  dis- 
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ihe  machine.  Lami- 
shims  of  .001  inch  in 
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below  its  guide  on  its  downward 
stroke,  receives  a  coat  of  oil  which 
it  carries  by  means  of  oil  grooves  to 
the  top  o(  the  guides,  where  it  is 
deposited  in  a  reservoir  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder.  It  is  theiv  dis- 
tributed over  the  cylinder  walls  by 
the  piston  apron  as  described  above. 
The  amount  of  oil  thus  utilized  is 
practically  negative  as  compared  with 
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The  valves  are  of  the  disc  type. 
light  in  construction,  and  their  pecu- 
liar reinforced  seats  are  conducive  of 
long  life.  A  guide  prevents  the  valve 
from  cocking,  replaces  it  again  to  its 
exact  seat,  which  is  self-cleaning,  and 
forms  a  cushioned  stop,  yet  always 
permitting  of  ample  valve  area. 

The  popularity  of  these  compres- 
sors is  attested  to  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  installations  for  the  operating 
of  pneumatic  tools  in  the  varioii.s 
manufacturing  plants,  and  drills  in 
minei;  also  for  gas  booslittg  for 
shipyard  purposes,  and  various^qthcr 
fielfls  Vhere  air  is  required. 

A  10x8  double-acting  vacuum  pump 
built  by  this  company  for  the  Stand- 
ard Vacuum  Machine  Company  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  is  in  operation  at  Sag- 
w.   Mich,     Before   acceptai 
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nty-four  hours.  Indicali: 
were  taken  at  intervals  by  their  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Gearing,  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  vacuum  and  temperature  re- 
corded. The  cut  shows  pressure  anil 
vacuum  gauges  and  indicator  in  po- 
sition. The  phenomenal  vacuum  of 
29W  inches  was  maintained  through 
the  entire  run.  While  the  guarantee 
was  for  28  inches,  the  machine  has 
been  steadily  operating  for  the  last 
eight  months,  pulling  a  29-inch  vac- 
uum. This  machine  has  a  displace- 
ment of  580  cubic  feet  per  'minute. 
Other  sizes  range  from  60  to  2000 
cubic  feet  displacement.  Since  de- 
livery of  the  above  machine.  Mr. 
Gearing  has  ordered  three  more  of 
the  same  size;  also  a  smaller  ma- 
chine of  the  same  type  for  his  lab- 
oratory. 

The  personnel  of  the  National 
Compressed  Air  Machinery  Company 
is:  Benj.  Schonfeld,  president  and 
urer:  F.  A.  Hatfield,  vice-presi- 
and    manager;     Wm.    A.    Chis- 
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tary. 
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FULTON  ENGINE  WORKS 

The  Fulton  Engine  Works  has 
been  a  part  of  the  industrial  life  of 
Los  Angeles  for  thirty  years — start- 
ing as  a  small  jobbing  machine  shop 
in  early  boom  days,  extending  and 
enlarging  from  time  to  time  as  the 
section  developed  and  its  business  in- 
creased. It  was  incorporated  in  1891 
and  is  still  owned  and  operated  by 
the   original   incorporators. 

The  business  of  the  concern  has 
been  general  jobbing  and  conlracl- 
ing  for  all  sorts  of  engineering  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  designing,  construct- 
ing and  installing  light  and  heavy 
machinery.  Throughout  its  business 
career  it  has  been  called  upon  to 
supply  all  kinds  of  hoists  and  has 
established  special  lines  of  hoisting 
equipment  for  almost  every  service 
and  .ranging  in  size  from  three  to 
three  hundred  horsepower.  Hoists 
for  docking  baskets  of  fish  from  a 
fisherman's  rowboat;  hoists  for  draw- 
ing a  thousand-ton  vessel  out  onto 
'  shipways;  hoists  for  wlndlassing  a 
bucket  of  precious  ore  from  some  un- 
derground  seam,  and  for  raising  great 
cages  and  skips  at  lightning  speed 
through  deep  mining  shafts;  hoists 
for  scraping  earth  into  ditches,  and 
hoists  for  excavating  great  pits  in 
granite  boulders,  taking  out  a  half 
carload  at  a  trip,  have  been  and  are 
being  produced  at  this  plant. 

So  hoisting  machinery  became  a 
line  in  which  the  Fulton  specialized, 
and  for  which  they  improved  and  en- 
larged their  equipment  as  demanded. 
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foundry,  bronze  casting  shop,  boiler 
shop,  forge,  machine  shop,  erecting 
shop  and  store  rooms,  all  fitted  up 
with  modern  and  first-class  equip- 
ment. Offices  and  engineering  de- 
partments are  commodious  and  well 
arranged.  The  crane  equipment  i.s 
adequate  in  all  departments. 

The  si^e  of  the  plant  can  be  judged 
from  a  statement  of  machine  tools  in 
the  machine  department,  comprising 
20  lathes  from  14  to  54-inch  swing, 
4  planers  from  30  inches  to  S  feet 
open  side,  10  drill  presses  from  the 
smallest  to  6  feet  radials,  3  vertical 
boring  mills  from  37  inches  to  12 
feet,  a  hobbing  gear  cutter  with  ca- 
pacity up  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  4 
milling  machines,  5  turret  lathes  and 
screw  machines,  horizontal  mills, 
grinders,  hydraulic  press  and  com- 
plete air,  gas.  electric  and  small  tool 
equipment   for   the   whole. 

Naturally  a  shop  of  this  character 
would  seek  contracts  for  winches, 
capstans,  windlasses  and  deck  equip- 
ment for  the  great  fleet  of  vessels 
now  under  construction  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  plant  is  working  to 
capacity  on  this  line  of  equipment 
for   the   Bethlehem   Shipbuilding   Cor- 

The  illustrations   show — 


Engine  World 

Today  the  shop  is  as  well  fit 
for  the  line  as  anv  plant  in  thi 
and  their  designs  of  ^11  lines  «l 
ing  machinery,  using  hand, 
gasoline  or  electricity  for  powe 
not  be  equalled. 

The  shops  occupy  three  at 
ground  in  the  northern  industr 
trict  of  Los  Angeles.  Railroad 
in  the  yards  serve  the  plinl. 
■   a   complele   p;ittcrr 


Pulton   EnsinE  Worka      ~ 

Erecting  six  double-geared  hori- 
zontal  winches. 

A  carload  of  vertical  winches 
ready  for  shipment,  surrounded  by 
numerous  castings  for  hoists  under 
construction. 

Owing  to  the  capacity  and  equip- 
ment of  this  plant,  not  a  minute  has 
been  lost  to  the  purchasers  of  its 
product  wailing  for  deliveries.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men  are  now 
employed. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are : 
W.  T,ewis  Bell,  president;  Alex.  J. 
McCone,  vice-president;  F.  A.  Mc- 
-Mlister,   secretary  and   manager. 

The  company  maintains  an  office 
at  510  New  Call  Building.  San  Fran- 
ci»^co,   California. 


THE    PIONEER    LOS    ANGELES 
BRASS  FOUNDRY 

James  Jones  started  in  the  brass 
foundry  business  in  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
in  1877.  Hearing,  like  so  many  oth- 
ers, the  "call  of  the  West."  he  came 
to  Los  Angeles  in  1892  and  estab- 
Hslied  the  James  Jones  Brass  Works. 
Walter  Jones,  vice-president,  and 
Wallace  B.  Jones,  secretary,  are  now 
the  active  members  of  the  firm  and 
their  team  work  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
foundry's  business  in  the  last  ten 
months,  which  has  necessitated  an 
annex   with   three   brass   furnaces. 

The  firm  has  recently  added  Thos. 
B.irtlett  to  iheir  staff  of  experts. 
This  gentleman  is  well  known  to  the 


shipping  trade  and  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
ship  fittings. 


The  James  Jones  Foundry  are  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  brass  goods  to 
meet  U.  S.  Navy  standard  specifica- 
tions, which  is  one  secret  of  their 
success.  They  also  furnish  large 
quantities  of  castings  to  the  Munici- 
pal Water  &  Gas  Works  and  have 
made  a  great  reputation  for  prompt 
deliveries. 

GREAT  GROWTH  OF  A  LOS  AN- 
GELES MACHINE  TOOL 
MANUFACTURER 

Back  in  the  early  nineties  G.  A. 
and  C.  F.  Axelson,  two  young  men 
of  Swedish  parentage,  felt  the  lure  of 
the  great  Southwest  and,  going  to 
Los  Angeles,  established  there  in 
1896  the  Axelson  Machine  Company. 
This  beginning  was  in  a  very  modest 
way,  and  the  plant  occupied  about 
2000  square  feel  of  floor  space  and 
gave  intermittent  employment  to  20 
men.  From  this  small  institution  has 
emerged,  through  natural  growth  of 
market  for  their  products  and  the 
confidence  engendered  by  fair  busi- 
ness dealings,  a  modern  manufactur- 
ing establishment  at  Randolph  street 
and  Boyle  avenue,  covering  seven 
acres  and  employing  steadily  several 
hundred   men. 

In  planning  the  buildings  that  house 
the  present  plant,  the  Axelson  Ma- 
chine Company  has  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  their  efforts  properly  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  general  weli- 
beingof  their  employees.  Abundance 
of  light  and  ventilation  have  been 
provided,  together  with  every  con- 
venience for  absolute  cleanliness  and 
perfect   sanitation. 

The  foundry,  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  mechanical  devices  for 
ramming,  tamping,  blowing,  cleaning. 
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"UOft  fttanbarJi  nf  tift  f  arifit" 


Group  of  Bratin  Marine   Evaporators 

Manufacturing  Mechanical  Engineers 

Condenung  A^>aratUB  Oil.Heateraand  Oil  Coolers 

Feed  Water  Heaters  Evaporators  and  Distillers 

Twin  Strainers  Vertical  Marine  Pumps 

(H.  K  Irawtt  $c  (Ha, 

Works:    Folsom,  Alice,  Shipley  and  Louisa  Streets 

Office:    503  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Pattern  Shop— Foundry — Copper  Coil  Shop — Plate  Shop — Machine  Shop 


These  Are  Acme  Bronze  Castings 


Here  are  eleven  Bronze 
Bilge  Pump  Barrels  weigh- 
ing 720  pounds  each.  These 
are  part  of  an  order  of 
120  Pump  Barrels  totaling 
86,400  pounds. 

Each  one  of  these  cast- 
ings was  dehvered  on  or 
before  the  specified  dates. 
May  wc  serve  you.' 

Acme  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  inc. 

860  N.  Main  St  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Cable  Address:   "MITSUI" 


Telephone:    Sutter  3414 


Mitsui  ^  Company,  Ltd. 

(MITSUI  BUSSAN  KAISHA,  LTD.) 
Head   Office   I,  Suruga-Cho,  Tokio,  Japan 

Branch  Offices: 

London  Branch 33  Lime  Street,  E.  C. 

Xew  York  Branch 25    Madison   Avenue 

San  Francisco  Office  301   Merchants  Exchange  BIdg, 

Seattle,   Wash.,  Office   - 705  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Branch  701  Wilcox  BIdg. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,   Branch 401    Yorkshire   BIdg. 

Buenos   Aires   Escritorios  117-119  Reconquista,  No.  46 

Abo  Ihronshoai  Japan,  tbe  Orient  mi  ill  otber  InporUnl  Otfei  ol  the  WorM 

Coal  —  Shipping  —  Shipbuilding 

AND 

General  Commission  Merchants 

Y.  NAGASHIMA,  Manager 

Merchants  Exchange  Building 
San  Francisco 


etc..  has  a  capacity  for  fifty  tons  of 
metal  per  day,  and  is  housed  in  a 
building  100  feel  wide  by  160  feet 
long,  the  roof  of  which  is  generously 


Stock  room.     Anlnn  Machine  Compiny 

provided  with  ventilating  skylights. 
The  machine  shop  building  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  modern 
saw-tooth  truss  roof  and  is  flooded 
with   light   in   every    corner.      Here   is 


installed  a  very  fine  collection  of  all 
the  most  up-lo-date  machinery  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  16- 
ineh,  IS-inch,  24-inch  engine  lathes 
that  good  material  and  excellent 
workmanship   can   produce, 

A  pattern  shop  equipment  espec- 
ially adapted  to  lathe  manufacture  is 
housed  in  a  building  2?  feet  by  80 
feet,    with    a    pattern    store    room    of 


e   Shop. 


1    HKtiine  Compiny 


lire-proof  construction  adjacent  to 
(he  shop,  and  of  the  same  si^e  as 
the   latter. 

A  forge  shop,  equipped  for  light 
forging  and  tool  dre-sing.  occupies  a 
building  27   feet   by  80  feet,  and   gar- 


.of    stn 


ience  of  employe' 

A  Ihoronghly  competcnl  ensinei 
inp  and  accounting  force  i^*  hmi- 
in  a  modern  oftice  building,  eiiuiiip 
with  all  the  machinery  of  systema 
efliciency.  Throughout  the  pl.int  t 
.\xelson    Machine    Company's    mot 


"Accuracy,  Rigidity,  and  Quality"  is 
impressed  on  every  manufacturing 
and  engineering  detail. 


POPULAR  SOUTHERN  SHIP 
CHANDLERS 

The  Marine  Hardware  Company  of 
S.in  Pedro  have  achieved  a  very  en- 
viable record  for  promptness  and 
courtesy  in  filling  the  many  order- 
for  ship  hardware  that  have  been 
given  them  since  the  present  boom 
in   shipbuilding  started. 

The  business  of  the  firm  has  grown 
tremendously  and  they  are  now  hand- 
ling a  large  line  of  heavy  ship  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  shelf   hardware,   oih. 

As  agents  for  Plymouth  Cordage 
they  have  supplied  a  large  part  of 
all  the  ropes  and  harfsers  used  on 
ships  built  around  the  harbor  of  Los 
.\ngeles.  and  the  manager.  Ray 
Mitchell,  has  become  "'The  Popular 
Supply   Man   of   Pedro." 
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201  Le  Roy  Street 


JAMES  JONES  CO.    BRASS  WORKS 


Los  Angeles,  California 


Meacham  &  Babcock 

SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
WOODEN  VESSELS 


BUILDERS  OF 

S.  S.  BOULTON 
Seattle's  First  Ferris  Type  Ship 

SIX  BUILDING  WAYS 
For  Vessels  up  to  5000  Tons 


Fifteenth  Avenue  West  and  Emerson   Street 
SEATTLE 


To  Machine  Shop 
Superintendents 
and  Managers 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY  WISELY 

Purchase  machine  tools  and  e^aip- 
ment  beat  nited  for  the  job.  Don't 
take  the  first  tool  offered  to  yon;  sabnit 
your  problems  to  us  and  get  facts  and 
data  about  the  latest  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery for 

MACHINE  SHOPS 
BOILER  SHOPS 
SHIPYARDS 

UANVFACTURING  PLANTS 
ETC. 

Louis  G.  Henes 

Machine  Totds  Electric  Cranes 

Shop  Equipment 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Motmdnock  Bljg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Title  Insurance  Bldg. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW  V 


J  YOU  WRITE 
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The  "Marine  Ki|ui|inient  Cumiiany. 
Boat  Builders."  of  WilmiiiKiitti.  pus- 
sess  one  of  the  most  comiilele  1">at 
building,  small  ship  repair,  ami  ma- 
rine supply  plants  in  Snuthern  Cali- 
fornia. 

They  have  liuilt  anil  e<|uippe(l  a 
very  successful  fire  lug  for  Los  An- 
geles harbor,  and  are  makint;  a  spe- 
cialty of  repairing  and  supplying  the 
large  fleet  of  power  tishing  boats 
which  operates  out  of  San  Pedro. 
Three  electric  marine  railways  are 
insialletl  and  a  large  warehouse  in 
which  is  kept  a  complete  stock  of 
supplies  and  of  the  Kahlherg  Heavy 
Oil  Marine  Engines,  for  which  this 
Arm  1:1  agent. 


A  SOUTHERN  STEEL  FOUNDRY 

Steel  castings  have  to  a  very  large 

extent    taken    the    place    of    forgin^^s 

in   marine   work,  and    I.os  Angeles   is 


I  >oJ  mirinc  r(il<»jFi  ol  dw  Ifirinc  Equipment 

to  be  coHKratulalcd  on  iJO--es?inB  in 
the  plant  of  the  Warman  ^leel  Cabl- 
ing- Compary  a  modern  steel  fnun- 
(Iry  of  large  capacity. 

As  our  illii>irations  show,  the  elec- 
tric steel-making  process  i^,  used. 
Two  lar;!c  furnaces  are  installed,  each 
with  a  capacity  lor  pouring  654111  Ibj. 
to  a  heat.  These  are  used  allernaie- 
ly.  the  basic  lining  having  to  he  re- 
newed about  once  a  month.  The 
total  Capacity  of  the  plant  is  approx- 
imately 4(KM)(J0  lbs.  of  rini,shed  cast- 
ing-  per   month. 

Meat  is  applied  to  the  furnace  by 
means  of  three   huge  electrodes,  each 


Fouadry  of  Ihc  Wvniin  Sc«]   Ciitingi 


carrving  5lKjO  amperes  at  KW  volts. 
i'c.wer  i,  taken  from  a  15.0()0-volt 
high-tension  line  running  adjacent  to 
Ihc  works.  A  tlve-ton  Baker  electric 
bridge  crane  is  part  of  the  shop 
e'luipment.  and  a  large  annealing 
furnace. 

G.  IS.  Warman,  superintendent  of 
the  steel  plant,  is  the  practical  foun- 
dry man;  C  J.  Wilde,  secretary  and 
manager,  is  well  known  in  metal- 
traile  circles  of  the  Pacilic  Coast;  and 
A.  W.  KIkington.  president  of  this 
great  steel  plant,  is  noted  for  his  ex- 
ecutive  ability. 


ICE   MACHINES 


"ON-TIHE"  DELIVERY 


Approved  by  Shipping  Board 

BEDEa  ENGINEERING  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES 


